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PREFACE 


The  Essays  now  submitted  to  the  Public  in  a  collected 
form  have  been  written  at  yarious  times  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  have,  for  the  roost  part,  appeared  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine;  with  the  Publishers  of  which  the 
Author,  during  that  long  period,  has  been  in  terms   of 
unbroken  friendship  and  constant  communication.     As  the 
Political  Papers,  which  were  all  published  in  the  Magazine, 
contain  the  Contemporary  views  of  an  anxious  observer  of 
pubhc  events  during  that  period,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
most  important  questions  ever  agitated  in  this  country  or 
on  the  Continent  were  made  the  subjects  of  public  discussion, 
he  thinks  that,  as  representing  the  opinions  of  a  large  portion 
of  Contemporaries  on  these  subjects,  they  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  subsequent  times.     The  measures  they  embrace 
arc  the  most  important  ever  brought  into  action  in  this  or 
perhaps  any  other  country,  and  which,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
have  imprinted  their  effects  on  its  future  history.     They 
include,  among  others,  Pabliamentart  Reform,  the  two 
French  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848,  Negro  Emanci- 
pation, the  Colonial  System,  the  Changes  in  the  Cur- 
rency, Free  Trade,  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  Increase 
of  Crime  and  Transportation.   To  the  Political  Treatises, 
which  occupy  about  half  the  Work,  have  been  added  a 
variety  of  Essays  on  subjects  of  History,  Literature,  and 
Taste,  which  had  foimed  the  recreation  of  the  Author 
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during  that  period,  or  to  which  he  had  been  led  by  his 
studies  connected  with  the  "  History  of  Europe  during  the 
French  Reyolution/' 

As  the  interest  of  the  Political  Essays,  if  they  possess  any, 
is  chiefly  derived  from  the  coincidence  between  the  events 
predicted  at  the  moment,  as  likely  to  result  from  the  changes 
which  were  in  progress,  and  those  which  are  now  known  to 
have  arisen  from  them,  care  has  been  taken  to  reprint  them 
exactly  as  they  first  appeared,  with  no  other  alterations 
than  such  omissions  and  transpositions  as  the  putting  together 
successive  articles  on  the  same  subject  required,  in  their 
transference  from  a  periodical  Journal  to  their  present  form. 
In  submitting  them  now  in  a  collected  form  to  the  Public, 
after  the  efiects  predicted  have  in  great  part  been  realised, 
the  Author  is  anxious  to  guard  against  conveying  the 
impression  that  he  regards  the  situation  of  the  country  as 
hopeless,  or  that  the  consequences  which  have  ensued  from 
Reform,  and  its  offspring  Free  Trade,  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  remedy.  Whatever  has  been  introduced  by  man  may 
be  modified  by  man.  All  evils  of  human  origin  are  sus- 
ceptible of  human  remedy.  Sufiering  is  the  great  Mentor 
of  Nature  to  show  us  when  we  have  gone  astray  ;  and  the 
consequences  developed  in  these  Essays  are  not  to  be 
regretted,  if  they  teach  the  monitory  lessons  on  which 
the  future  destinies  of  the  Empire  are  in  a  great  degree 
dependent.  Perhaps  not  equivocal  symptoms  of  such  a 
revolution  of  opinion  may  already  be  discerned  amongst  us. 

A.  ALISON. 

Fossil  House,  March  28, 1850. 
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POLITICAL     ESSAYS 


THE  REFORM  BILL 

[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  May,  Ano.  A  Skpt.  1831.] 

Every  person  who  has  reflected  on  the  past  history  of 
tlie  world,  must  have  felt  that  there  are  certain  periods 
when  all  the  ordinary  principles  which  regulate  human 
affairs  seem  to  fail — when  new  and  unheard-of  passions 
agitate  mankind — and  society,  instead  of  flowing  on  with 
the  steady  current  of  ordinary  prosperity,  seems  to  glide 
with  "  the  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below/'  At  such 
periods,  the  former  motives  of  conduct  lose  their  influence ; 
the  prejudices,  the  associations  of  antiquity,  are  forgotten  ; 
the  oldest  affections  give  way  to  new-born  enthusiasm  : 
national  character  itself  is  subverted ;  states  gray  in  years 
are  agitated  by  the  caprice  of  childhood,  or  the  passions  of 
youth ;  and  whole  generations  rush  upon  destruction,  in 
defiance  alike  of  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  dictates 
of  wisdom. 

Such  a  period  was  that  commencing  with  Gracchus  in 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  terminating  with  Caesar.  De- 
mocratic ambition  then  shook  the  state ;  the  steady  and 
prosperous  rule  of  the  Senate  was  overthrown ;  jealousy 
of  the  nobility  blinded  the  plebeians  to  all  the  glories  of 
their  guidance  ;  popular  vigour,  admirable  as  a  spring,  tore 
the  machine  of  society  to  pieces,  when  deprived  of  its  regu- 
lating weight ;  the  conquests  of  the  armies  were  arrested ; 
the  horrors  of  civil  dissension  succeeded  the  triumphs  of 
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the  legions ;  and  Rome  itself,  weary  of  bloodshed  and  deci- 
mated by  proscriptions,  sought  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Empire  that  security  which  could  no  longer  be  found  amidst 
the  storms  of  the  Republic.  Not  the  arms  of  the  barbarians, 
not  the  limits  of  the  world,  stopped  the  majestic  career  of 
Roman  yictories  ;  but  the  jealousy  against  the  nobility,  and 
the  passions  of  the  people.  It  was  this  which  terminated  the 
steady  and  uniform  rule  of  the  Senate,  which  brought  popu- 
lar ambition  at  once  in  contact  with  military  power,  and 
rendered  even  the  name  of  liberty  odious,  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  suffering  with  which  it  had  been  attended. 
When  Providence  deemed  it  time  to  arrest  the  course  of 
Roman  conquest,  and  preserve  alive  in  Scythian  wilds  the 
destined  seed  of  European  freedom,  it  required  no  avenging 
angel  to  perform  the  task.  Human  violence  was  equal  to 
its  performance ;  it  unchained  the  passions  in  the  Forum, 
and  the  uplifted  arm  of  conquest  was  stayed. 

Another  period,  equally  memorable  both  in  the  violence 
of  its  passions  and  the  magnitude  of  its  effects,  is  that  of 
the  Crusades.  All  the  strongest  and  most  deeply-rooted 
feelings  of  humanity  were  set  at  naught  during  those  memo- 
rable conflicts.  The  affections  of  youth,  the  interests  of 
manhood,  the  habits  of  age,  were  alike  subverted ;  the  ambi- 
tion of  centuries  was  forgotten ;  the  feuds  of  generations 
were  healed ;  the  lion  lay  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  ser- 
pent with  the  dove  ;  estates  held  since  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  alienated ;  thehabitsof  family,  the  attach- 
ment to  home,  the  ties  of  parents,  the  endearments  of  children, 
were  obliterated ;  and  millions,  blessed  with  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  voluntarily  laid  them  aside  to  seek  an  entrance 
to  Paradise  through  the  breach  of  Jerusalem.  Successive 
generations  perished  in  the  struggle  ;  the  bones  of  Europe 
whitened  the  fields  of  Asia;  and,  after  a  century's  exhaustion, 
and  the  completion  of  the  purposes  intended  by  Providence, 
mankind  began  to  recover  from  their  frenzy,  and  the  ordi- 
nary motives  of  human  conduct  resumed  their  sway. 

At  a  still  later  time,  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  distinguished  by  an  equally  unaccountable 
mental  hallucination,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage.  For 
many  years  preceding  that  memorable  event,  the  whole 
established  ideas  of  every  class  of  society  had  been  sub- 
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verted.  Fashion,  the  frivolities  of  which  follow  the  temper 
of  the  times,  had  long  indicated  the  change  ;  the  light 
baubles  which  glittered  on  the  surface  of  the  stream  were 
perpetually  changing.  Anglomania  ruled  the  cabinet ;  English 
fashions  were  universal  among  the  people.  Disdaining  all 
the  ancient  usages  of  their  country,  the  French  set  themselves 
seriously  to  copy  English  folly  in  manners,  and  German  dis- 
cipline in  the  army;  and  while  the  nobility  ruined  their  for- 
tunes in  feeble  imitation  of  English  racing,  the  affections  of 
the  soldiery  were  lost  by  the  severities  of  Prussian  punish- 
ments. Presently  sterner  feelings  arose :  the  passion  for 
change,  always  more  or  less  allied  to  revolution,  was  trans- 
ferred from  trifles  to  realities — from  changes  in  customs  or 
amusements  to  subversion  of  institutions  and  overthrow  of 
thrones.  By  a  delusion  which,  but  for  recent  experience, 
would  have  been  deemed  inconceivable,  not  only  the  people, 
but  the  nobility,  were  foremost  in  the  innovating  passion. 
The  Grovemment,  with  the  universal  applause  of  the  country, 
aided  the  Americans  to  throw  off  the  rule  of  England,  with- 
out the  remotest  suspicion  that  the  example  of  resistance 
might  be  contagious ;  and  the  young  nobility  made  the  theatre 
of  Versailles  resound  with  applause,  when  on  the  stage  were 
uttered  praises  of  republican  equality,  or  execrations  on  the 
rule  of  kings,  without  conceiving  it  possible  that  their  privi- 
leges could  be  endangered  by  such  sentiments.  The  few 
sagacious  men  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  these  extra- 
ordinary changes  met  with  universal  derision.  The  States- 
General  were  assembled  amidst  the  unanimous  transports 
of  the  nation ;  the  Age  of  Gold  was  universally  expected 
from  the  regeneration  of  mankind  ;  and  all  were  astonished 
when,  in  its  stead,  the  rule  of  iron  commenced. 

But,  of  all  the  delusions  which  have  convulsed  mankind, 
that  which  has  now  seized  the  British  nation  is  the  most 
extraordinary,  and  promises,  in  its  future  consequences,  to 
be  the  most  important. 

The  future  historian,  when  he  relates  that  a  total  altera- 
tion of  the  British  Constitution  was  carried,  at  first  by  a 
majority  of  one  only,  but  after  a  dissolution  by  a  majority 
of  136,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  ask  what  were  the 
experienced  grievances,  the  acknowledged  faults,  the  irreme- 
diable defects,  which  called  for  so  prodigious  a  change,  and 
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justified  the  repeal  of  institutions  which  had  withstood  the 
shock  of  centuries  of  experience  1 

He  will  be  answered,  that  this  constitution  was  admitted, 
even  by  its  adversaries,  to  be  the  most  perfect  form  of 
government  which  had  ever  appeared  upon  earth  :  that  it 
was  not  the  work  of  theorists,  or  framed  by  those  who  could 
not  foresee  the  changes  of  society,  but  had  been  moulded  by 
the  hand  of  Time,  in  correspondence  with  the  successive 
wants  of  successive  generations ;  that  under  its  provisions 
the  interests  of  all  classes  were  adequately  attended  to,  and 
a  due  provision  was  made  for  the  extension  of  freedom,  with 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people ;  that  the  spring  of 
democratic  ambition  was  restrained  by  the  weight  of  ancient 
possession,  and  the  rigour  of  aristocratic  rule  tempered  by 
the  influence  of  popular  representation  ;  that  it  combined  the 
stability  of  aristocratic  with  the  occasional  vigour  of  demo- 
cratic societies ;  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  had  been 
gradually  extended  with  the  changes  of  time,  and  were  never 
so  considerable  as  at  the  moment  of  its  abrupt  dissolution. 

He  will  ask,  what  were  the  national  disasters  which  had 
produced  this  dissatisfaction  at  institutions  in  their  internal 
effect  so  admirable  ;  what  had  been  the  defects  which  had 
soured  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  what  the  lost  provinces 
which  had  hurt  their  patriotic  pride  ;  what  the  national 
humiliation  which  had  made  them  avenge  upon  their  own 
government  the  disgrace  of  foreign  adventure  ? 

He  will  be  answered,  that  this  irrevocable  act  was  com- 
mitted at  the  moment  of  the  highest  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain ;  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  its  greatest  war,  and 
in  the  very  zenith  of  its  power  and  glory  ;  that  the  genera- 
tion who  destroyed  the  institutions  under  which  their  fathers 
had  prospered,  was  that  which  had  shared  in  the  glories  of 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  ;  that  the  British  navy  was  then 
omnipotent  on  the  ocean,  and  its  standard  victorious  in 
every  part  of  the  globe ;  that  a  hundred  millions  of  men 
obeyed  its  laws,  and  it  outnumbered  the  Czar  of  Russia  as 
much  in  the  number  of  its  subjects,  as  it  exceeded  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  extent  of  its  dominions  ;  that  the  sun  never 
set  on  its  domains,  for,  before  his  declining  rays  had  ceased 
to  illuminate  the  towers  of  Quebec,  his  rising  beams  glittered 
on  the  domes  of  Calcutta. 
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He  will  inquire  what  were  the  domestic  grieyanees  which 
had  rendered  men  insensible  to  this  weight  of  national  glory ; 
what  the  practical  evils  which  defeated  the  purposes  of  the 
social  union,  and  rendered  an  overthrow  of  ancient  institu- 
tions desirable  at  any  hazard '? 

He  will  be  answered,  that  the  last  days  of  the  British  con- 
stitution were  the  most  beneficial  in  legislation,  and  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  country ;  that  fifteen  years  of  peace  had 
healed  the  wounds  of  war,  and  augmented,  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree,  the  riches  of  the  country ;  that  its  citizens 
numbered  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  among  their  debtors, 
and  enterprise  over  all  the  world  was  sustained  by  its  capi- 
tal ;  that  while  all  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  had 
augmented  their  revenues  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  British 
Government  had  taken  twenty  millions  from  the  burden  of 
its  subjects ;  that  its  manufacturers  clothed  the  world  with 
their  fabrics,  and  its  commerce  whitened  the  ocean  with 
their  sails ;  that  the  exports  of  the  country  had  never  been 
80  great,  and  its  revenue  never  so  flourishing  ;  that,  under 
all  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  contest  of  unexampled 
magnitude,  a  sensible  reduction  had  been  made,  since  the 
peace,  in  the  amount  of  the  public  debt ;  that  its  agi*iculture, 
keeping  pace  with  the  wants  of  a  rapidly-increasing  popida- 
tion,  had  more  than  doubled  its  produce  in  half  a  century  ; 
that  its  poor  were  prosperous,  even  in  spite  of  the  influx 
of  innumerable  settlers,  arising  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
sister  island  ;  and  that  the  paupers  of  England,  maintained 
by  a  law  of  Christian  charity,  were  in  better  condition  than 
the  peasantry  of  most  other  countries. 

He  will  ask,  what  was  the  previous  character  of  the  people 
who,  in  such  circumstances,  and  at  such  a  time,  hazarded  all 
the  blessings  of  their  situation  in  quest  of  chimerical 
improvements  ;  what  extraordinary  vacillation,  or  love  of 
novelty,  made  them  incur  so  desperate  a  hazard  ;  and  what 
example  of  beneficial  change  had  occurred  in  their  previous 
history,  to  justify  so  gratuitous  and  uncalled-for  an  alteration  1 

He  will  be  answered,  that  the  people  who,  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  when  fully  warned  of  the  consequences,  took 
this  extraordinary  step,  composed  the  nation  in  the  world  who 
had  been  most  distinguished  by  their  hereditary  attachment 
to  old  institutions ;  who  had  founded  their  policy  for  eight 
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hundred  years  upon  the  maxim  ^^  Nolurnvs  leges  Angliw 
mutare;"  who  had  handed  down  the  constitution  inviolate 
from  the  Saxon  Heptarchy ;  presenred  it  alike  amidst  Plan- 
tagenet  violence,  Tudor  severity,  and  Stuart  despotism ; 
saved  it  during  the  madness  of  civil  dissension  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  the  fury  of  religious  animosity  in  the  days 
of  the  Covenant ;  who  had  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire,  equally 
amidst  the  extremities  of  Danish  invasion,  the  insolence  of 
Norman  conquest,  and  the  usurpation  of  republican  frenzy  ; 
who  had  tempered  the  triumph  of  revolution  by  the  steadfast 
adherence  to  ancient  custom,  and,  while  they  expelled  a 
dynasty  from  the  throne,  maintained  inviolate  the  structure 
of  the  government. 

He  will  ask,  what  were  the  fortunate  and  bewitching 
examples  of  innovation,  which  made  the  English  people  for- 
get all  these  advantages,  and  abandon  all  ^ese  principles ; 
which  induced  them  to  surrender  their  high  place  as  the 
leaders  of  civilisation,  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  foreign  revolu- 
tion ;  and  converted  the  pride  of  British  freedom  into  the 
slavish  imitation  of  French  democracy  1 

He  will  be  answered,  that  these  fundamental  changes  in 
the  constitution  took  place  in  the  very  age  that  revolution 
had  exhibited  its  most  terrific  features,  and  the  perils  of 
innovation  had  been  most  convincingly  demonstrated ;  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  many  who  had  seen  the  church,  the 
nobility,  and  the  throne  of  France  perish  in  the  whirlwind 
excited  by  their  precipitate  reforms ;  among  the  sons  of 
the  generation  who  had  witnessed  the  prostration  of  thirty 
millions  of  men  under  the  guillotine  of  the  Convention 
— who  had  beheld  that  great  coimtry  incessantly  agitated 
since  the  commencement  of  her  Revolution,  torn  by  years  of 
anarchy,  trembling  under  the  reign  of  blood,  and  crushed 
under  the  car  of  Napoleon — who  had  mourned  the  failure 
of  every  endeavour  to  frame  theoretical  constitutions  in  so 
many  other  states — seen  Spain,  Portugal,  Piedmont,  Naples, 
and  South  America,  convulsed  by  the  vain  attempt  to 
establish  free  governments,  and  relapsing  into  closer  bon- 
dage from  the  defeat  of  their  efibrts  : — that  the  British 
revolution  took  place  at  the  moment  when  France  was 
suffering  under  the  destruction  of  her  recently  established 
institutions — when  the  anarchy  of  Belgium  was  withering 
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the  prosperity  of  her  beautiftd  proyinces,  and  the  British 
maniifiMrtiirers  were  thriying  on  the  ruin  of  their  democratic 
neighbours ;  that  it  was  this  very  example  which  overthrew 
the  venerable  fabric  of  the  English  constitution  ;  and  that 
the  English  people  relinquished  their  ancient  post  in  the  van 
of  civilisation,  and  followed  in  the  rear  of  France,  because 
they  saw  that,  after  forty  years*  experience,  the  people  of 
that  country  were  inadequate  to  the  formation  of  a  stable 
government 

He  will  ask,  whether  this  perilous  change  was  adopted  in 
consequence  of  a  universal  delusion  having  seized  the  people ; 
whether,  as  in  France,  the  rage  for  innovation  had  destroyed 
the  strongest  intellects ;  whether  the  nobility  fled  on  the 
appearance  of  danger,  or  a  slavish  press  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  truth  being  made  public  ? 

He  will  be  answered,  that  such  was  not  the  character  of 
England  ;  that  Talent  put  forth  its  energies  in  the  cause  of 
fireedom,  and  Property  remained  tranqml  in  the  midst  of 
alarm,  and  Honour  was  to  be  found  at  the  post  of  danger  ; 
that,  at  the  prospect  of  peril  to  the  constitution,  all  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature  were  revived  in  a  large  and  gifted 
body ;  that  genius,  long  a  stranger  to  the  Conservative  party, 
instantly  joined  its  ranks,  and  united  with  learning  in  resist- 
ance to  revolution ;  that  names  destined  for  immortality 
threw  their  shield  over  the  state,  and  philosophy  vindicated 
its  noble  destiny,  and  history  made  manifest  present  danger ; 
that  a  House  of  Commons  was  dissolved  because  it  refused 
to  sacrifice  the  constitution,  and  passion  appealed  to  in 
default  of  reason  ;  that  the  question  was  discussed  for  half  a 
year,  and  all  the  consequences  of  the  innovation  were  fully 
explained  ;  that  the  generosity  of  youth  joined  the  perilous 
side,  and  the  flower  of  England,  at  both  universities,  gave  to 
patriotism  what  they  had  refused  to  power  ;  that  the  talent 
arrayed  in  defence  of  the  constitution  overshadowed  its  adver- 
saries, and  numbered  among  its  ranks  the  hero  who  had 
conquered  Napoleon  by  his  arms,  and  the  genius  which  had 
captivated  the  world  by  its  fancy.  * 

There  is  no  period  in  the  English  annab  which,  in  point 
of  generai  prosperity,  can  be  compared  with  that  which 
diqpeed  firom  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  conmiencement 

«  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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of  the  Reform  question.  We  say  general  prosperity,  because 
we  are  as  much  aware  as  any  one  can  be  of  the  magnitude 
and  severity  of  the  distress,  which,  during  the  same  time, 
affected  numerous  individuals  and  classes  of  society.  In- 
deed, the  severity  of  this  distress  among  many,  contrasted 
with  the  general  opulence  and  wellbeing  with  which  they 
were  surrounded,  has  been,  without  doubt,  one  among  the 
many  causes  of  the  widespread  discontent  which  has  gene- 
rated the  desolating  passion  for  democratic  power.  But 
while  this  is  admitted  on  the  one  hand,  it  must  be  conceded, 
on  the  other,  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire  has, 
during  that  period,  reached  a  height  never  before  equalled. 
Facts  undisputed,  decisive  facts,  place  this  beyond  a 
doubt. 

The  population  of  the  island  has,  during  this  time,  very 
greatly  increased  ;  and  the  sum  of  the  national  wealth  has 
increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  Since  1811,  the 
population  of  the  whole  empire  has  increased  above  a  fourthy 
and  that  of  the  great  towns,  generally  speaking,  above  a 
half.  The  census  of  1821,  and  that  just  completed,  demon- 
strate this  remarkable  fact.  The  population  of  the  British 
empire  is  now  doubling  once  in  forty-two  years.*  Such  a 
rapid  increase — the  effects  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
our  manufactures,  and  the  prodigious  demand  for  labour 
by  the  vast  armaments  of  the  war — is  not,  of  itself,  any 
sure  criterion  of  general  prosperity ;  but,  coupled  with  a 
corresponding  or  greater  increase  of  national  wealth  and 
general  prosperity,  it  is  a  most  decisive  proof.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  growth  of  innumerable  beggars,  as  in 
Ireland,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  a  nation  which  is  at  once  add- 
ing to  its  numbers,  and  increasing  their  prosperity,  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  public  welfare. 

Now,  no  one  can  move  from  home — ^lie  can  hardly  walk, 
either  in  the  streets  or  the  fields — without  being  sensible, 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  middle  and  lower  orders 
have  prodigiously  increased  in  happiness,  upon  the  whohy  in 
this  country.  Look  at  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  ranks  : 
how  they  have  expanded  in  size,  augmented  in  comforts, 
increased  in  elegance!  What  multitudes  of  villas  have, 
during  that  time,  grown  up  round  all  the  great  cities,  indi- 

•  Dupin,  p.  82. 
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eating  at  once  the  improved  tastes,  easy  circumstances,  and 
prosperous  lives  of  their  inhabitants !  What  crowds  of  open 
carnages  are  to  be  everywhere  seen  in  the  streets,  filled 
with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  middle  classes ;  a  spe- 
cies of  vehicle  literally  unknown  during  the  war ;  a  luxury 
confined  to  the  great  and  the  affluent,  during  the  most 
prosperous  periods  of  any  former  peace.  Approach  the 
shops,  not  only  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  any  of  the  consider- 
able towns  in  the  country;  what  luxury  and  opulence  meet 
your  eye — what  multitudes  of  inventions  to  catch  the  taste 
of  wealth — what  innumerable  comforts  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  industry !  Enter  the  private  houses  of  the  citizens — 
their  dress,  their  furniture,  their  habits  of  life,  bespeak  the 
general  ease  of  their  condition.  The  dwellings  of  shop- 
keepers and  artisans  are  better  furnished  now  than  those  of 
the  nobility  were  thirty  years  ago ;  and  the  abodes  of 
private  gentlemen  are  arrayed  in  a  style  of  sumptuous 
elegance,  which  a  century  back  was  confined  to  the  palaces 
of  princes. 

In  another  costly  and  beneficial  species  of  luxury,  the 
change  is  still  more  extraordinary.  The  taste  for  travelling 
has  become  universal,  not  only  among  the  higher,  but  among 
the  middle  orders.  Steamboats  have  furnished  the  means  of 
visiting  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  empire,  with  ease 
and  expedition,  to  multitudes  who,  twenty  years  ago,  never 
thought  of  stirring  from  home.  There  is  hardly  a  shopboy 
in  London  who  has  not  seen  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or 
the  Lakes  of  Cumberland ;  and  the  scenes  which  we  for- 
merly read  of  in  Coxe  and  Eustace,  as  remote,  and,  to  most, 
inaccessible  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  now  as  familiar  to 
every  gentleman  as  the  principal  objects  in  his  own 
country. 

Nor  is  this  great  and  increasing  expenditure  the  result, 
as  many  imagine,  merely  of  an  increased  turn  for  expense 
among  the  middle  orders.  Facts  demonstrate  the  reverse. 
The  common  complaint,  that  capital  cannot  find  an  invest- 
ment, that  the  bankers  have  more  money  thrown  on  their 
hands  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  is  decisive  evidence 
that,  great  as  the  industry  of  the  country  is,  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  its  industry  are  still  greater.  The  Funds, 
the  great  savings^  bank  of  the  middle  orders,  maintain 
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their  high  price,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
Continental  horizon,  and  the  imminent  peril  of  domestic 
convulsion  :  a  clear  proof  that  the  opulence  of  the  nation, 
upon  the  whole,  is  so  great,  that  it  cannot  find  any  adequate 
means  of  emplojrment.  Ask  the  bankers,  and  they  will  tell 
you,  that  they  never  had  such  extensive  balances  in  their 
hands  belonging  to  the  industrious  classes,  and  that  they 
literally  are  at  a  loss  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  so  many  rills.  Inquire  of  the  attorneys  whence 
they  draw  the  immense  loans  which  are  advanced  in  mort- 
gage on  landed  estates,  and  threaten,  before  long,  to  effect  a 
general  change  in  the  state  of  landed  property  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  they  will  answer,  that  they  find  them 
with  ease  among  the  industrious  classes  in  the  towns ;  and 
that  the  owner  of  many  a  noble  palace  is,  in  truth,  little 
better  than  a  trustee,  permitted  to  gather  in  his  rents  for 
the  use  of  the  thriving  citizens,  among  whom  they  are  ulti- 
mately divided. 

The  general  revenues,  and  returns  of  industry  in  the 
state — the  exports,  the  imports,  the  tonnage  of  our  shipping, 
the  produce  of  our  colonies,  illustrate  the  same  truths. 
They  are  all  much  greater  than  they  were  during  the 
years  of  the  war,  in  which  they  reached  the  largest  amounts. 
The  exports,  which  only  once  during  the  war  (in  1809) 
reached  £40,000,000,  now  amount  to  £52,000,000 ;  and 
if  the  great  change  in  the  value  of  money  is  taken  into 
account,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  this 
latter  sum  indicates  double  the  produce  of  industry  ever 
raised  in  Britain  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
shipping  now  in  employment  is  greater  than  it  was,  even 
during  the  monopoly  of  the  ocean  by  British  fleets,  in 
the  time  of  the  Continental  blockade.  The  revenue  of 
£50,000,000,  now  raised,  is  at  least  equal  to  what 
£70,000,000  would  have  been  with  the  war  prices:  a 
sum  almost  as  great  as  was  raised  by  taxation  in  Britain 
even  during  the  prolific  days  of  the  income-tax. 

The  agriculture  of  the  empire  has  augmented  in  a  similar 
proportion.  It  is  impossible  to  travel  anywhere  without 
being  struck  with  the  vast  improvement  of  the  cultivation 
during  the  last  fifteen  years :  an  improvement  which  is 
most  remarkable — even  greater  than  took  place  during  the 
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high  prices  of  the  war.  Immense  districts,  which  in  our 
recollection  were  purple  with  heath,  or  golden  with  furze, 
have  now  yielded  to  the  steady  efforts  of  laborious  industry ; 
and  the  abodes,  within  these  few  years,  of  the  hare  and  the 
lapwing,  are  now  teeming  with  luxuriant  and  successiye 
harvests.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  diflSculties  arising  from 
the  change  of  the  currency,  and  the  adaptation  of  rents  to 
a  new  scale  of  prices,  the  aspect  of  the  country  and  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  demonstrate  that  the  spring  of 
agricultural  prosperity  is  yet  undiminished  :  while  the 
remarkable  facts,  (fatal  to  the  Malthusian  paradox,)  that, 
with  a  population  doubling  in  an  old  state  every  forty-two 
years,  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  augmented  in  a  still 
greater  progression,  and  that  the  era  of  the  most  rapid 
increase  of  our  population  is  the  same  with  that  which  has 
witnessed  our  total  emancipation  from  any  dependence  on 
external  nations  for  subsistence ;  and  the  universal  com- 
plaint of  farm  produce  being  redundant  in  the  hands  of  the 
cultivators,  encourage  the  pleasing  hope,  that  the  vital 
resources  of  the  country  are  yet  far  from  having  approached 
their  ultimate  limits. 

What  renders  this  rapid  and  extraordinary  increase  of 
general  prosperity  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  has  taken 
place  under  circumstances  which  would  have  weighed  to  the 
earth  the  industry  of  most  other  states.  Without  descend- 
ing to  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  three,  fully  ade- 
quate, one  would  have  thought,  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the 
growth  of  industry  among  any  people. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  National  Debt.  The  annual  pay- 
ment of  from  eight-and-twenty  to  thirty  millions  to  the 
public  creditors,  is  a  burden  far  greater  than  ever  before 
was  borne  by  any  nation.  The  annual  chai'ge  of  the  national 
debt  of  France  in  1789 — the  magnitude  of  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution — was  only  £11,000,000 
sterling  annually,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  was  in 
the  perishable  form  of  life-annuities. 

The  second  is  the  extraordinary  Change  of  Prices  which  has 
resulted  from  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  during  the 
war,  and  their  subsequent  resumption  by  the  Act  of  1819. 
Without  involving  ourselves  in  the  questio  vexata  of  the 
currency,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  admitted  facts,  that 
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prices  were  more  than  doubled  bj  the  first  act,  and  again  nearlj 
haired  by  the  second ;  that  all  the  lasting  contracts  of  indi- 
ridoals  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  war,  and  their  pay- 
ment left  to  be  prorided  for  by  the  diminished  resources  of 
the  peace  prices  ;  and  that  the  national  debt,  contracted  vhen 
money  was  at  its  lowest  raloe,  requires  now  to  be  prorided 
for,  when  prices  hare  so  altered  that  it  has  risen  to  almost 
double  its  original  amount.  What  fatal  rarages  has  this 
rapid  and  unparalleled  change  made  in  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
riduals ;  how  many  old  families  has  it  lerelled  to  the  dust ; 
how  much  meritorious  industry  has  it  extinguished  for  erer  I 
Yet  it  is  in  the  midst  of  this  widespread  suffering,  produced 
by  these  changes,  that  the  national  opulence  has  made  such 
unprecedented  progress. 

3.  Though  last,  not  least,  our  labouring  classes  hare,  dur- 
ing all  this  period,  had  to  sustain  the  competition,  bear  the 
burden,  and  withstand  the  demoralisation  arising  from  the 
incessant  Immigration  of  Irish — an  evil  peculiar  to  Britain, 
and  perhaps  greater  than  any  which  now  afflicts  any  ciri- 
lised  state.  Humboldt  was  the  first  who  brought  to  light 
the  important  and  almost  incredible  fact,  that  between  the 
years  1801  and  1821,  a  million  of  Irishmen  settled  in 
Great  Britain,*  beiug  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a-year ;  and, 
since  the  introduction  of  steamboats,  the  numbers  hare  been 
probably  still  greater.  There  is  no  instance  of  the  influx  of 
barbarous  settlers  on  record  to  such  an  extent,  even  when 
the  Goths  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire. 

Nor  has  the  national  strength  of  England  during  this 
period  been  unworthy  of  the  extraordinary  prosperity  which 
she  had  attained,  or  the  unparalleled  burdens  which  she 
bore.  In  the  midst  of  profound  peace  in  Europe,  she  has 
sustained  in  the  East  the  character  of  a  mighty  conqueror ; 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Ghoorkas,  the  Pindarrees,  have  succes- 
sively yielded  to  her  arms ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
strength  of  the  Indian  empire  was  engaged  in  an  arduous 
struggle  in  the  Burmese  invasion,  the  force  collected  a 
thousand  miles  above  Calcutta,  for  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore, 
exceeded  the  native  English  who  conquered  at  Waterloo. 

When  all  these  things  are  considered,  and  the  result 
proves  to  have  been  that  the  vital  changes  were  adopted  by 

*  Hu]iB0LDT*8  Vojfogei,  SuuUiique,  toL  ix. 
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a  majoritj  of  the  Commons  and  the  nation,  it  will  afford 
matter  for  profound  meditation,  and  open  up  new  views  as 
to  the  destiny  of  Europe  and  the  government  of  the  world. 

The  moralist  who  attends  to  the  influence  of  excessive 
prosperity  upon  the  individual  character  ;  who  has  observed 
how  it  corrupts  a  once  noble  nature,  generates  guilty 
passions,  and  induces  deserved  misfortune,  will  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  consider  this  very  prosperity  as  the  cause  of 
the  disasters  which  followed.  He  will  observe,  that  long- 
continued  success  renders  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
blind  to  the  causes  from  which  it  has  flowed  ;  that  the 
advantages  of  present  situation  are  forgotten  in  the  blessings 
by  which  it  has  been  attended,  and  the  miseries  of  change 
disregarded  by  those  who  have  never  experienced  them.  As 
the  individual,  ruined  by  excess  of  enjoyment,  is  allowed  to 
taste  the  bitterness  of  adversity,  and  learn,  in  the  wretched- 
ness of  want,  the  magnitude  of  the  blessings  which  he  has 
thrown  away ;  so  nations,  corrupted  by  a  long  tide  of 
prosperity,  are  allowed  to  plunge  into  years  of  suffering, 
and  regain,  amidst  the  hardships  of  a  distracted,  that 
wisdom  which  they  had  lost  under  the  blessings  of  a  bene- 
ficent government. 

The  religious  observer,  who  is  impressed  with  the 
reality  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world ;  who 
recollects  how  this  Island  has  been  preserved,  like  the  Ark 
of  old,  amidst  the  floods  of  revolution — what  an  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  circumstances  was  required  for  its 
deliverance,  and  how  little  would  have  sunk  it  for  ever 
in  the  waves ;  who  remembers  the  fate  of  the  Apostate 
Julian,  and  compares  it  with  the  recent  catastrophe  of 
Napoleon ;  who  has  seen  all  these  blessings  forgotten — 
all  the  principles  which  led  to  them  abandoned — all 
gratitude  for  them  extinguished ;  who  has  witnessed  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  ambition  among  so  many  millions 
of  our  people,  and  sighed  over  the  march  of  infidel  fanati- 
cism ;  who  reflects  on  the  corruption  of  the  higher,  and  the 
profligacy  of  the  lower  orders ;  who  has  seen  British 
enthusiasm  applaud  the  convulsion  which  tore  down  the 
cross  from  every  steeple  in  Paris,  and  effaced  the  image  of 
our  Saviour  from  all  its  churches ;  who  beholds  all  that  is 
sacred  or  venerable   in  our   institutions  assailed  by  an 
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infuriated  multitude,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation  calmlj 
awaiting  the  work  of  destruction  ;  who  recollects  that  we 
have  conquered  in  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  perceives  how 
any  allusion  to  religion  is  now  receiyed  in  the  Legislature 
— will  probably  conclude  that  Heaven  has  withdrawn  its 
protection  from  those  who  were  unworthy  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  return  for  such  signal  ingratitude  and  marked  derelic* 
tion  of  duty,  we  are  delivered  over  to  the  fury  of  our  own 
passions. 

The  historian,  who  has  reflected  on  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decay  of  nations — who  has  observed  how  invariably  a 
limit  is  put  to  the  extension  of  empires,  when  the  destined 
purposes  of  their  existence  have  been  fulfilled — ^who  recol- 
lects that  it  is  the  progressive  which  is  the  comfortable,  and 
the  stationary  which  is  the  melancholy,  condition  of  man* 
kind — ^who  surveys  the  magnitude  of  our  empire,  embracing 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  density  of  our  popula- 
tion, not  yet  allowed  to  find  a  vent  in  those  immense  posses- 
sions— who  looks  back  on  the  majestic  career  of  British 
greatness,  and  considers  what  our  people  have  done  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  the  extension  of  civilisation, 
and  the  increase  of  happiness,  will  perhaps  arrive  at  the 
melancholy  conclusion,  that  that  line  of  splendour  is  about 
to  terminate  ;  that  the  sun  which  has  for  so  many  ages 
illuminated  the  world  is  sinking  in  the  west,  and  that  a 
long  night  of  sufi*ering  must  precede  the  aurora  of  another 
hemisphere. 

It  is  the  strength  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  so 
often  adduced,  and  are  so  utterly  disregarded  by  the 
majority  of  the  people,  which  confirms  us  in  these  melan- 
choly presages.  If  the  matter  were  at  all  doubtful — ^if,  as 
on  the  Catholic  question,  important  arguments  could  be 
urged  on  both  sides,  and  facts  in  history  appealed  to  in 
confirmation  of  either  view,  there  could  be  no  reason  to 
despair  of  the  commonwealth,  because  the  opposite  side  to 
that  which  we  had  espoused  proved  successful.  But  when 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  arguments  on  one  side  is 
contrasted  with  the  overwhelming  mass  of  proselytes  on  the 
other — when  recent  equally  with  ancient  experience  warns 
us  of  our  fate — when  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  history, 
as  well  as  the  smallest  observation  of  the  present  times, 
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lead  to  the  same  condiision — ^when  thought,  and  talent,  and 
information  hare  been  so  strenuously  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
order,  and  yet  all  is  unayailing — ^the  conclusion  is  unaToid- 
able,  that  we  hare  arrived  at  one  of  those  eras  in  human 
affairs,  when  a  uniyersal  passion  seizes  mankind,  and,  for 
purposes  at  the  time  inscrutable  to  human  wisdom,  reason 
generally  gives  way  to  frenzy. 

The  circumstances  which  render  the  present  Reform 
utterly  fatal  to  every  interest  of  society,  and  totaUy  incon- 
sistent with  the  durability  of  the  empire,  are  its  being 
based  on  a  uniform  system  of  representation ;  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  which  it  gives  to  numbers  over 
property  ;  the  undue  majority  which  it  confers  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns  over  those  of  the  country  ;  and  the  total 
absence  of  any  means  of  representation  for  our  colonial 
possessions. 

Uniformity  of  representation,  beautiful  in  theory,  is  the 
fatal  rock  on  which  all  theoretical  constitutions  have  hitherto 
split ;  and,  to  the  end  of  time,  must  render  them  unfit  for 
the  government  of  mankind.  The  French  established  one 
uniform  system  of  representation  in  1790,  by  which  every 
man  worth  three  days'  labour  had  a  vote.  It  was  speedily 
merged  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Taught  by  this  dear-bought 
experiment,  they  established,  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  a 
representative  system  founded  on  a  much  higher  qualifica- 
tion, and  guarded  by  the  protection  of  a  double  set  of 
electors.  It  was  terminated  in  five  years  by  the  sword  of 
Napoleon.  The  constitution  of  Louis  XVIII.  conferred 
the  right  of  voting  upon  all  persons  paying  300  francs 
a-year  of  direct  taxes  ;  and  the  public  discontents  under  it 
went  on  accumulating,  till,  to  resist  immediate  destruction, 
Charles  X.  was  driven  to  the  hazardous  expedient  of 
abolishing  the  right  of  representation  in  one  half  of  the 
electors — an  act  of  violence  which  immediately  led  to  his 
overthrow.  All  the  other  nations  who  have  attempted  the 
formation  of  similar  constitutions  have  done  the  same,  and 
all  these  constitutions  are  already  extinct. 

Such  similarity  of  effects  cannot  be  ascribed  to  chance. 
It  springs  necessarily  from  the  fatal  principle  of  uniformity 
in  representcUion ;  because  that  uniformity  necessarily 
excludes  a  great  proportion  of  the  nation  from  the  legis- 
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lature.  The  electors,  composed — or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
for  the  most  part  composed — of  a  certain  class  in  society, 
cannot  sympathise  with  other  bodies  ;  they  are  careless  as 
to  their  complaints,  indifferent  to  their  welfare,  swayed 
probably  by  an  adverse  interest ;  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  ejected  classes  become  discontented,  and 
public  dissatisfaction  goes  on  accumulating,  till  it  terminates 
in  a  convulsion. 

Nothing  but  the  great  inequality  in  the  representation 
has  so  long  preserved  the  British  constitution  from  this 
catastrophe.  It  is  of  no  importance  in  whom  the  right  of 
voting  is  vested  :  if,  however,  it  is  placed  in  any  one  class 
exclusively,  the  constitution  must  be  of  ephemeral  duration. 
Had  it. been  exclusively  vested  in  the  peers  or  the  greater 
landholders,  the  increasing  discontents  and  expanding  ambi- 
tion of  the  middle  orders  must  long  ago  have  overturned 
the  Government.  Had  it  been  vested  in  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  their  indifference  to  the  wants  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes  would  have  led  to 
a  similar  result.  Had  it  been  confined  to  the  nomination 
boroughs,  British  freedom  would  have  been  crushed  in  the 
grasp  of  the  aristocracy.  Had  it  been  everywhere  extended 
to  the  potwallopers,  that  freedom  would  have  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  madness  of  the  democracy.  It  is  the  combina- 
tion of  all  these  powers  in  the  formation  of  the  representation, 
which  has  so  long  preserved  entire  the  fabric  of  the  consti- 
tution, because  it  has  given  to  each  interest  a  direct  and 
immediate  access  to  the  legislature,  without  being  indebted 
for  it  to  the  tolerance  or  indulgence  of  the  other  classes. 
The  nobility  place  their  younger  sons  in  the  House  by 
means  of  the  nomination  boroughs,  and  rest  in  peace, 
satisfied  that  they  will  be  at  their  posts  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  merchants 
sway  the  votes  of  the  smaller  boroughs  in  which  they 
possess  an  ascendency,  and  find  their  way  into  Parliament 
through  the  influence  of  commercial  wealth.  Colonial  opu- 
lence purchases  its  share  of  the  nomination  boroughs ;  and, 
entering  at  what  is  called  the  gate  of  corruption,  defends  the 
interests  of  millions  of  our  distant  subjects.  The  agricultural 
class  return  thecounty  members;  and  the  Radicals,  triumphant 
in  the  great  towns,  are  satisfied  with  their  victory,  and  return 
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an  adequate  share  of  the  whole  representation.  Nothing 
bat  this  unequal^  heterogeneous,  and  Taried  representation 
could  so  long  have  held  together  the  Taried  and  conflicting 
interests  of  the  British  empire. 

No  human  wisdom  could  haye  framed  such  a  system.  Its 
utility  could  not  have  been  anticipated,  a  pnori.  Its 
irregularity  would  have  displeased  a  theoretical  statesman. 
It  is  just  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  so  durable,  because 
it  was  not  formed  on  abstract  principle,  but  on  practical 
experience ;  because  each  class  which  required  a  share  in 
the  representation,  has,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  discovered  an 
inlet  which  conferred  it ;  and  the  fabric,  moulded  into  the 
requisite  form  by  the  wants  of  successive  generations,  has 
afforded  shelter  and  accommodation  to  its  numerous  and 
varied  inmates. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  under  such  a  system,  one 
class  might  become  preponderating ;  the  aristocracy  might 
have  usurped  the  share  of  the  people,  or  the  people  might 
have  overthrown  the  necessary  authority  of  the  aristocracy. 
It  is  the  complaint  of  the  Reformers  that  the  former  has  been 
the  case ;  that  a  majority  of  the  House  is  returned  by  the 
nominees  of  individuals  whose  interest  is  adverse  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  empire.  Let  us  consider  whether  this  is  the 
case. 

The  proof  of  the  aristocracy  being  too  powerful  in  the 
legislature,  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  measures 
it  adopts,  and  the  tendency  of  the  elections  which  create  it. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  has  of  late  years  been  inclined  to 
abridge  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  increase  tlie  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy,  crush  the  freedom  of  tlie  press,  then  it 
is  manifest  that  the  aristocratic  class  has  become  too  power- 
ful in  the  legislature.  If  the  result  of  elections  has  been  to 
increase  this  tendency  ;  if  with  every  successive  Parliament 
a  fresh  addition  is  made  to  the  already  overwhelming  influ- 
ence of  the  great  families  ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  the 
system  of  representation  does  not  afford  an  adequate 
check  against  the  danger,  and  that  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  election — in  other  words,  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  is 
necessary. 

But  if  the  reverse  of  all  this  has  been  the  case  ;  if  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  has  been  sensibly  and  evidently 
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declining ;  if  the  measures  of  Parliament  are  daily  becom- 
ing more  fayourable  to  public  freedom,  and  the  remnants  of 
ancient  seyeritj  are  fast  wearing  out  of  our  statute-book, 
then  it  is  erident  that  no  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  requisite.  If  each  suocessiye  election 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  popular  party  in  the  legislature — 
if  multitudes  of  boroughs  are  throwing  oflF  the  yoke  of 
authority  and  returning  democratic  candidates,  instead  of 
those  who  heretofore  commanded  their  suffrages ;  then  it 
is  plain  that  the  system  of  representation  stands  in  need 
of  no  amendment,  at  least  on  the  popular  side,  and 
that  under  the  subsisting  inlets  to  democratic  ambition  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  in  that  interest  find  an 
entrance. 

That  the  last  of  these  altematiyes  is  the  fact,  is  matter 
of  proverbial  notoriety.  The  Reformers  were  themselves  the 
first  to  proclaim  it,  when  they  announced,  with  such  satis- 
faction, the  unprecedented  number  of  boroughs  which  were 
thrown  open — in  other  words,  gained  over  to  the  democratic 
influence,  at  the  election  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Wel- 
lington Administration.  The  last  election  has  demon- 
strated its  truth  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  ;  be- 
cause the  democratic  influence  has  become  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  Conservative  party  has  been  reduced,  at  one 
blow,  from  300  to  230  members,  and  a  majority  of  136 
has  voted  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  highly  democratic 
constitution. 

After  this  result  withovi  reformy  what  becomes  of  the 
argument,  that  a  change  in  the  representation  has  become 
necessary  to  enable  the  people  to  keep  their  ground  against 
the  increasing  preponderance  of  the  aristocracy  ?  It  is  appa- 
rent that  the  argument  is  at  an  end  ;  that  the  danger  is 
now  to  be  apprehended  from  the  other  quarter ;  that  the  risk 
now  is,  that  the  constitution  is  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
democracy  ;  and  that  the  wisdom  of  real  statesmen  should 
be  incessantly  directed  to  protecting  the  bulwarks  which 
face  the  people.  And  yet  this  is  the  argument  and  this  the 
time  which  is  chosen  for  their  demolition  ! 

"  Amidst  the  turbulence  and  disorders  of  faction,"  says 
Adam  Smith,  ^'  a  certain  spirit  of  system  is  apt  to  mix  itself 
with  that  public  spirit  whicli  is  founded  upon  the  love  of 
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humanitj.  The  leaders  of  the  discontented  party  seldom 
fail  to  hold  out  some  plausible  plan  of  refonnatiou^  which 
they  pretend  will  not  only  remove  the  inconveniences,  and 
relieve  the  distresses  immediately  complained  of,  but  will 
prevent,  in  all  time  coming,  any  return  of  the  like  inconve- 
niences and  distresses.  They  often  propose,  on  this  account, 
to  remodel  the  constitution^  and  to  alter,  in  soms  of  its  mx>st 
essential  parts^  that  system  of  government  under  which  the 
subjects  of  a  great  empire  have  enjoyed  perhaps  peace, 
security,  and  even  glory,  during  the  course  of  several  centu- 
ries together.  The  great  body  of  the  people  are  commonly 
intoxicaied  with  the  imaginary  beauty  of  this  ideal  system^ 
of  which  they  have  no  experiencCy  but  which  has  been 
represented  to  them  in  all  the  most  dazzling  colours  in 
which  the  eloquence  of  their  leaders  could  paint  it.  These 
leaders  themselves,  though  they  originally  may  have  meant 
nothing  but  their  own  aggrandisement,  become,  many  of 
them,  in  time  the  dupes  of  their  own  sophistry,  and  are  as 
eager  for  this  great  reformation  as  the  weakest  and  foolish- 
est  of  their  followers.  Even  though  the  leaders  should  have 
preserved  their  own  heads,  as  indeed  they  commonly  do, 
free  from  this  fanaticism,  yet  they  dare  not  always  disap- 
point the  expectation  of  their  followers,  but  are  often  obliged, 
though  contrary  to  their  principle  and  their  conscience,  to 
act  as  if  they  were  under  the  common  delusion.  The  violence 
of  the  party,  by  refusing  all  palliation,  all  temperaments, 
all  reasonable  accommodations,  by  requiring  too  much,  fre- 
quently obtains  nothing ;  and  those  inconveniences  and 
distresses  which,  with  a  little  moderation,  might  in  a  great 
measure  have  been  removed  and  relieved,  are  left  altogether 
without  a  remedy.''* 

One  would  have  imagined  that  this  illustrious  philosopher 
was  here  portraying  the  history  of  the  present  Reform  Bill, 
instead  of  calmly  reflecting  on  the  eflFects  of  public  folly  in 
former  times ;  so  exactly  do  its  consequences  coincide  in  all 
ages  and  parts  of  the  world. 

The  disfranchisement  of  boroughs  sending  168  members 
to  Parliament — in  other  words,  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  the  reduction  of  63  members  from  England ;  the 

*  Moral  SentimenU,  ii.  96,  98. 
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transference  of  the  right  of  returning  70  new  members  to 
boroughs  hitherto  not  represented,  and  almost  all  in  the 
manufacturing  interest ;  the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting 
everywhere  to  the  £10  householders — constitute  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  a  constitution  bearing  less  resemblance  to 
the  British  than  to  the  visionary  fabric  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

No  such  alteration  has  been  projected  since  the  Norman 
Conquest — a  change  greater  than  was  contemplated  by 
Vane,  Pym,  or  the  republicans  of  the  Long  Parliament — 
an  innovation  from  which  Lord  Somers  and  the  authors  of 
the  Revolution  in  1688  would  have  shrunk  with  apprehen- 
sion, is  seriously  brought  forward  at  a  time  when  no  prac- 
tical domestic  grievance  calls  for  its  adoption,  and  every- 
thing in  external  affairs  forbids  its  being  made  the  subject 
of  agitation.  We  do  not  say  that  Government  intend  to 
bring  about  a  revolution ;  we  only  assert  a  fact  which  is 
undeniable,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  innovations  which 
they  have  proposed. 

In  all  those  great  changes,  the  close  boroughs  were 
retained  as  a  constituent  and  essential  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. When  the  Petition  of  Right  was  framed,  which 
practically  amounted  to  a  revolution  ;  when  the  Long  Par- 
liament made  open  war  against  Charles  I. ;  when  the  race 
of  the  Stewarts  was  finally  expelled  by  an  unanimous  effort 
of  all  classes,  no  similar  invasion  of  private  right,  no  such 
reconstruction  of  the  Government,  was  attempted.  These 
great  innovators  left  the  representation  of  the  country  un- 
touched ;  well  knowing,  that  to  disturb  its  proportions  was 
to  destroy  the  equilibrium  in  a  way  which  could  never  be 
restored.  Erroneous  measures  of  finance  may  be  departed 
from  ;  oppressive  laws  may  be  altered ;  injurious  commercial 
systems  abandoned ;  but  a  great  concession  once  made  to 
the  popular  part  of  the  representation,  and  there  is  no 
retracing  our  steps.  The  ground  once  lost  will  never  be 
regained ;  the  power  relinquished  will  be  seized  by  reckless 
and  tenacious  hands ;  we  are  launched  upon  an  unknown 
sea,  on  which  there  is  no  return. 

When  the  French,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  revolt 
in  July,  established,  in  Lafayette's  words,  "  a  throne  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions ;"  when  the  principles  of 
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French  republicanism,  long  smothered,  again  burst  forth, 
and  framed  a  constitution  suited  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
modern  democracy  ;  the  greatest  length  which  the  framers 
of  the  new  constitution  deemed  it  safe  to  go,  was  to  concede 
the  elective  franchise  to  220,000  persons  in  all  France. 
Thej  had  had,  under  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  assem- 
blies, full  experience  of  the  evils  of  an  extension  of  the  right 
of  voting  to  a  more  numerous  and  inferior  class,  and  well 
knew  that,  under  the  name  of  freedom,  it  in  truth  establishes 
the  worst  kind  of  tyranny. 

By  the  proposed  new  constitution,  the  elective  franchise 
is  to  be  extended  in  this  country  to  1,000,000  voters  ;  one- 
half  of  whom  are  to  receive  this  privilege  now  for  the  first 
time.  The  population  of  France  is  30,000,000 — that  of 
the  British  empire,  22,000,000  ;  France,  therefore,  receives 
one  voter  in  every  one  hundred  and  forty  souls — Great 
Britain  one  in  every  twenty-two.  In  other  words,  the  new 
constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  about  seven  times  as 
popular  as  the  new  constitution  of  France. 

Republican  France  deems  it  only  safe  to  lower  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  a  person  paying  two  hundred  and  fifty 
francs,  or  about  £10,  of  direct  taxes.  Monarchical  England 
lowers  the  qualifications  to  £10  householders,  most  of  whom 
do  not  pay  ten  shillings  in  the  year  of  direct  taxes.  Ten 
pounds  a-year  of  direct  taxes  in  France  is  equivalent,  from 
the  diflference  in  the  value  of  money  in  the  two  countries, 
to  about  £15  in  this  country  ;  and  a  man  who  here  pays 
£15  a-year  in  direct  taxes  is  certainly,  at  an  average,  worth 
£300  a-year.  The  general  income  of  £10  householders 
probably  will  not  exceed  £60.  The  French  system,  there- 
fore, lowers  the  right  of  voting  to  a  minimum  of  ^300  a-year ; 
the  English  to  a  minimum  of  £60.  In  other  words,  in  this 
view  the  new  constitution  of  England  is  to  be  five  times 
more  democratic  than  that  of  France. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  population,  therefore, 
and  the  national  wealth  combined,  the  new  constitution  of 
Britain  is  to  be  six  times  more  democratic  than  that  of 
France. 

There  are,  in  England  and  Wales,  fifty-two  counties, 
returning  one  hundred  and  four  members,  and,  by  the  new 
constitution,  there  are  to  be  in  the  United  Parliament  about 
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four  hundred  and  thirty  English  members.  The  new  county 
members  are  to  be  fifty-four,  therefore  there  will  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  county  members,  and  two  Imndred 
and  seventy-two  for  boroughs.  In  other  words,  the  borough 
members  will  be  to  the  county  not  quite  as  two  to  one.  In 
Scotland,  there  are  to  be  twenty-eight  county  members,  and 
twenty-two  for  boroughs.  In  Ireland,  there  are  to  be  one 
hundred  and  three  members,  of  whom  sixty-two  are  for 
counties,  and  forty -one  for  boroughs.  Thus,  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  there  will  be,  upon  the  whole,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members  for  boroughs,  and  only  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  for  counties, — that  is,  the  borough  members 
will  be  to  the  county  as  three  to  two  nearly. 

Under  the  present  constitution,  the  close  borough  seats 
represent  the  whole  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  empire 
which  is  not  engrossed  by  the  county  representation.  All 
the  ablest  statesmen  who  have  sat  in  Parliament  for  the 
last  half  century,  have  obtained  their  places  through  these 
boroughs.  "  The  use  of  such  members,"  says  Lord  John 
Russell,  "is  incalculable."*  The  important  and  weighty 
interests  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  Canada,  of  the 
shipping  mterest,  of  foreign  commerce,  are  thus  enabled  to 
obtain  a  due  representation  in  the  legislature ;  and  an 
immense  empire  of  120,000,000  of  inhabitants,  embracing 
all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  held  together  under  a  legisla- 
ture  placed  in  a  little  island  in  the  German  Ocean. 

Who  are  to  be  the  principal  electors  under  the  new  sys- 
stem  ?  The  £10  householders  over  the  whole  island — in 
other  words,  the  most  democratic,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  venal  class  in  existence.  Persons  of  this  class, 
whose  incomes  vary  from  £50  to  £60  a-year,  are  of  all 
others  those  who,  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  are  most  acces- 
sible to  corruption.  Mr  Hunt,  who  professes  himself  the 
representative  of  that  class,  has  made  this  declaration  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  coincides  with  universal 
experience  ;  and  added,  that  so  strongly  is  he  impressed 
with  this  truth,  that  rather  than  have  the  new  constitu- 
tion without  the  ballot,  he  would  go  on  with  the  House 
of  Commons  constituted  as  it  at  present  is.  He  supports 
the  Reform  Bill,  being  well  assured  that,  if  it  passes,  the 

*  LoBD  John  Russell  on  the  ChtutUution,  p.  209. 
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Tote  by  ballot,  and  all  that  the  Radicals  wish,  will  speedily 
follow. 

Small  boroughs,  containing  four  or  fiye  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, are,  of  all  others,  the  most  easily  bribed,  because  they 
are  too  large  to  be  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  too  small  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  external 
wealth.  They  are  the  places  where  men  of  fortune  striye 
to  outbid  each  other,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  gratuity  to 
each  elector.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  examples  of  so 
well-known  a  fact.  Every  man's  experience  must  furnish 
him  with  instances  of  its  application.  Lord  John  RusselFs 
bill  may  be  entitled — "  A  bill  for  the  extinction  of  the  close, 
and  the  increase  of  the  venal  borouffhs" 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  bill  to  close  the  avenues  which 
admitted  the  greatest  statesmen  of  whom  England  can 
boast ;  "  which  aflforded  an  entrance,''  in  Mr  ShieFs  words, 
"  to  the  dignified  energy  of  Chatham,  the  splendid  oratory 
of  Pitt,  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  Fox,  the  learned 
humanity  of  Romilly,  the  philosophic  wisdom  of  Mackin- 
tosh, the  gifted  energy  of  Burke,  the  grasping  intellect  of 
Brougham  ; "  which  still  furnishes  a  safe  and  secure  channel 
of  representation  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  empire, 
without  going  through  the  disgraceful  and  demoralising  pro- 
cess of  actual  bribery,  in  order  to  augment  boroughs  which, 
closed  against  all  these  interests,  unless  when  supported  by 
gold,  are  open  only  to  the  dictates  of  urban  selfishness,  the 
cupidity  of  moneyed  power,  or  the  seduction  of  democratic 
ambition. 

This  would  be  the  state  of  matters  during  ordinary  and 
pacific  times  ;  but  what  would  be  its  operation  in  periods  of 
excitement  ?  during  those  periods  of  periodic  recurrence, 
when  the  lower  orders,  pressed  by  scarcity  or  thrown  out  of 
employment,  are  naturally  disposed  to  turbulence,  and  when 
the  democratic  press,  ever  following  in  the  rear  of  distress, 
like  vultures  on  the  skirts  of  a  destroying  army,  stimulate, 
for  their  own  base  purposes,  the  passions  which  suflfering  has 
produced  1  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  in  such 
periods,  the  great  majority  of  the  borough  members  would 
be  returned  in  the  Radical  interest ;  and  thus  the  great  bar- 
rier, erected  by  the  constitution  against  the  inroads  of  demo- 
cracy, would  be  converted  into  the  rampart  of  the  revolu- 
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tionary  party.  In  yain  would  the  county  members  struggle 
against  the  successive  inroads  of  democratic  ambition  during 
such  periods  of  excitement.  Stimulated  by  the  rerolutionary 
press,  urged  by  suffering  and  insane  constituents,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  sent  forward  by  tlie  boroughs,  would 
successively  abolish  the  com  laws,  the  church,  the  funds,  and 
every  interest  which  promised  the  prospect  of  spoliation  in 
this  great  and  complicated  empire.  In  making  this  pro- 
phecy, we  are  not  indulging  in  unauthorised  speculation ; 
we  are  only  supposing  that  the  same  causes,  when  brought 
into  operation  in  this  country,  would  produce  the  same 
effects  as  they  have  already  produced  during  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  has  asked  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  Conservative  party  can  express  apprehensions  re- 
garding the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  £lO  house- 
holders, when  they  bewail,  in  such  piteous  terms,  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  potwallopers  in  the  popular  burghs  ?  He 
must  have  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  his 
audience  when  he  could  broach  such  an  argument.  Is  there 
no  difference  between  ten  Radical  members  and  two  hundred? 
between  Middlesex,  Southwark,  Preston,  and  a  few  similar 
places,  returning  Radical  representatives,  and  a  hundred 
boroughs  making  such  a  return  ?  The  opponents  of  Reform 
make  no  objection  to  a  proportion  of  Radical  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  on  the  contrary,  theii*  principle  is 
that  they  sliould  be  there,  because  the  Radicals,  like  every 
other  interest  in  the  state,  should  be  fairly  represented  in 
Parliament.  What  they  object  to  is,  that  the  constitution 
should  be  so  altered  as  to  give  them  a  majority.  Mr  Hume, 
Mr  O'Connell,  and  Mr  Hunt,  form  a  valuable  part  of  the 
House  :  but  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  hundred  Hunts, 
a  hundred  0*Connells,  and  a  hundred  Humes  ? 

This  consideration  points  to  the  fundamental  and  irre- 
mediable defect  of  the  proposed  constitution,  that  it  vests 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  populace  of  these  islands^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  great  and  weighty  interests 
of  the  British  empire.  By  confining  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  Parliament  to  40s.,  and  ultimately  £10  free- 
holders in  the  county,  and  £lO  householders  in  towns,  the 
command  of  the  legislature  will  be  placed  in  hands  utterly 
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F  inaccessible,  save  by  actual  bribery,  to  the  approacli  of  the 
commercial,  colonial,  or  aliipping  interests.    If  such  a  change 
I  does  not  soon  produce  a  revolution,  it  must  infallibly,  in  the 
I  end,  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.     The  East 
Indian  and  Canadian  dependencies   vill  not  long  submit 
I  to  the  rule  of  the  populace  in  the  dominant  island,  indiifer- 
L  ent  to  their  interests,  ignorant  of  their  circumstances,  careless 
of  their  welfare.      What  do  the  £10  householders  of  the 
I  English  boroughs  either  know  or  care  about  the  colonial 
dependencies  of  the  empire  \    A  Radical  in  their  neighbour- 
hood who  would  promise  them  relief  from  taxes,  poor-rates, 
I  tithes,  and  corn  laws,  would  carry  the  day  against  all  the 
I  remote  or  colonial  interests  of  the  world. 

This  evil  is  inherent  in  all  plans  of  uniform  representa- 
I  Hon,  and  must  to  the  end  of  time  render  it  unfit  for  the 
I  legislature  of  a  gi-eat  and  varied  empire.  Being  based 
I  mainly  upon  one  class  of  society,  it  contains  no  provision 
I  for  the  interests  of  the  other  classes  :  and  still  less  for  the 
I  "Welfare  of  the  remote  but  important  parts  of  the  empire. 
1  The  great  majority  of  electors  being  the  possessors  of  houses 
I  or  shops  rented  from  £10  to£20a-year,  that  is,  possessed  of 
I  an  income  from  £60  to  £100  per  annum,  the  representatives 
[  will  be  persons  inclined  to  support  their  local  and  immediate 
I  interests.  The  remote  possessions  of  the  empire  can  have 
I  BO  influence  on  such  men,  save  by  the  corrupt  channel  of 
I  actual  bribery.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Bri- 
Itish  constitution,  that  of  affording  an  iulct  through  the 
lelose  boroughs  to  all  the  great  and  varied  interests  of 
Itlie  empire,  will  be  destroyed.  The  Reform  Bill,  in 
lihis  view,  may  be  entitled, — "a  bill  for  disfranchisitiri 
the  coloniiU.  commercial,  and  ahipping  interests,  and 
for  investing  the  exclusive  right  of  returning  memlK-rs 
to  Parliament  in  the  populace  of  Great  Britain  and 
"rcland." 

The  Radical  papers  have  pointed  with  exultation  to  the 
ivision  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
diowcd  209  members  for  boroughs  voting  against  the  bill, 
nd  108  for  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  division  stood 
B  it  did.  These  members  were  the  representatives  not  only 
f  the  borotuihg,  but  of  the  intereste,  which  were  threatened 
rilh  disfranchisement.     Not  the  borough-momjerst  but  the 
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horouyh-^rchaserSy  found  themselves  on  the  verge  of 
destruction.  And  who  are  the  borough-purchasers  ?  The 
great  merchants  and  bankers  of  London  :  the  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire  :  the  shipping  owners  of  Hull,  Bristol,  and  all 
the  principal  harbours :  the  West  India  proprietors,  the 
Canadian  merchants,  the  East  Indian  judges,  commanders, 
and  civil  servants.  The  fact  of  their  having  combined  to 
resist  the  bill,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  its  ruinous  nature  ; 
of  its  obvious  tendency  to  close  the  avenues  by  which  all 
these  great  interests  have  found  their  place  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  to  vest  an  overwhelming  preponderance  in  Parlia- 
ment in  the  representatives  of  the  lower  orders  in  Great 
Britain. 

This  is  precisely  the  rock  on  which  all  the  republics  of 
the  world  have  hitherto  split :  the  fatal  vesting  of  prepon- 
derating power  in  the  populace  of  a  limited  district,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  tlie  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Athens, 
Carthage,  Sparta,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  have  all 
been  ruined  by  the  same  cause  :  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
legislative  power  by  the  lower  orders,  in  a  particular  city  or 
district,  without  any  representation  of  the  other  interests  of 
the  empire ;  the  necessary  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
on  the  first  reverse  they  all  revolted  against  the  parent 
state,  and  it  speedily  found  itself  reduced  to  its  own 
resources. 

With  a  magnanimity,  on  the  other  hand,  as  extraordi- 
nary as  it  was  unexampled,  the  Romans,  from  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  republic,  admitted  the  conquered  or  allied 
states  to  a  participation  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
They  received  in  return  the  empire  of  the  world.  But  for 
the  virtual  representation  of  the  British  dependencies, 
through  the  medium  of  the  close  boroughs,  the  British 
empire  would  long  ago  have  been  destroyed.  That  repre- 
sentation which  Roman  wisdom  gave  to  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces and  colonial  dependencies,  fortune,  or  rather  the 
providence  of  God,  has  given  to  the  far  more  extensive  and 
scattered  dependencies  of  this  vast  empire  over  all  the  world, 
by  means  of  the  gateway  which  is  now  to  be  closed  for  ever. 
America  was  lost  by  refusing  it  a  direct  voice  in  the  legis- 
lature :  the  other  colonies  have  only  been  preserved  by  the 
unobtrusive  but  spacious  channel  which  admitted  their  repre- 
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sentatives  to  the  British  Parliament.  Nominally  professing 
to  extendy  this  bill  is  really  destined  to  contract^  the  repre- 
sentation— to  base  the  legislature,  not  upon  the  empire^  but 
the  island:  and  in  lieu  of  the  collected  voice  of  British 
prosperity  from  every  part  of  the  world,  render  it  the  organ 
of  democratic  ambition  or  urban  selfishness  in  the  populace 
of  the  heart  of  the  empire. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  close  boroughs  have  been 
the  avenue  by  which  the  talent,  as  well  as  the  wealth,  of  the 
empire  have  been  represented  in  all  former  ages.  Great  men 
never  have  submitted,  and  never  will  submit,  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  mendicating  votes  from  a  venal  rabble.  Mr  Canning 
never  would  have  done  so  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
or  before  his  contest  at  Liverpool  had  become  the  arena  for 
contending  faction  through  the  empire.  "  In  turbis  et  dis- 
cordiis,*'  says  Sallust,  "  pessimo  cuique  plurima  vis." — 
"  Through  all  the  discord  of  faction,''  says  Thucydides,  "  I 
have  uniformly  observed,  that  the  worst,  the  most  dissolute 
and  dangerous  men  were  the  idols  of  the  populace,  and 
invariably  prevailed  over  men  of  rational  or  virtuous  dispo- 
sitions."— "  Enfin  je  vois,''  said  Dantou,  when  about  to  be 
led  to  the  scaflfold,  "  que  dans  les  revolutions  Vautorite  tou- 
jours  reste  auxplus  scSlercUs"^  The  same  bitter  truth  was 
extorted  from  the  witnesses  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  French 
democracy,  in  three  distant  ages  of  the  world. 

The  other  hemisphere  forms  no  exception  to  the  principle. 
Talent  seldom  seeks  the  American  Congress.  Men  of  honour- 
able and  upright  dispositions  disdain  the  servile  adulation  to 
popular  sovereignty  required  of  their  representatives  ;  and 
so  low  is  the  situation  of  a  member  of  the  legislature  fallen 
in  public  estimation,  that  it  has  become  a  separate  profes- 
sion, forming  an  outlet  to  superfluous  barristers  and  attor- 
neys, who  are  paid  a  regular  salary  of  seven  dollars  a-day, 
to  defray  their  expenses  during  the  sitting  of  Congress. 

Could  we  suppose  that  men  of  great  and  powerful  minds 
would  submit  to  the  degradation  of  becoming  members  of 
parliament  for  populous  places,  under  such  a  system,  the 
time  of  the  representative  would  be  so  completely  absorbed 
by  attending  to  the  demands  and  correspondence  of  his  con- 
stituents, as  to  render  him  incapable  either  of  the  study 

♦  RiouFPE,  p.  67. 
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requisite  to  form  a  great  statesmau,  or  of  the  attention 
necessary  to  master  all  the  multifarious  objects  which  are 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  legislature. 
Twenty  years'  previous  study — unbroken  leisure  at  the 
moment — a  mind  unharassed  by  minute  considerations, 
are  indispensable  to  form  an  accomplished  orator  and  states- 
man. The  close  boroughs  have  hitherto  both  admitted  such 
men,  and  aflforded  them  the  leisure  requisite  to  train  their 
minds  and  discharge  their  duties.  The  representatives  of 
populous  places  know  whether  their  constituents  aflFord  them 
such  leisure  as  is  requisite  for  these  purposes. 

It  is,  accordingly,  extremely  well  worthy  of  observation, 
how  rapidly  the  character  of  the  French  legislature  degene- 
rated in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  number  of  the 
electors ;  and  what  a  deplorable  ascendency  democratic  vio- 
lence and  intemperate  character  soon  acquired  over  virtue, 
wisdom,  or  humanity.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  chosen 
under  the  monarchical  regime,  was  found  a  great  mass  of 
talent,  more  benevolence  of  intention  and  splendour  of  elo- 
quence than  perhaps  ever  was  collected  in  one  assembly  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  every  man  in  France,  who  was  not 
a  minor  or  a  pauper,  and  worth  the  produce  of  three  days' 
labour,  the  diminution  of  talent  and  increase  of  violence 
was  most  apparent.  Lastly  came  the  Convention,  chosen 
after  the  10th  August,  under  republican  institutions;  and 
there  Virtue,  Genius,  Eloquence,  and  Humanity  rapidly  fell 
beneath  the  incessant  attacks  of  democratic  ambition.  Dan- 
ton  triumphed  over  Vergniaud  and  Roland — Robespierre 
over  Danton — and  the  Reign  of  Blood  terminated  the  career 
of  visionary  improvement. 

It  is  another  deplorable  effect  of  a  considerable  accession 
of  popular  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
it  would  infallibly  lower  the  standard  of  sense,  and  elevate 
the  standard  of  popular  flattery  in  that  important  branch  of 
the  legislature.  When  several  demagogues  are  incessantly 
trumpeting  forth  the  majesty,  purity,  and  worth  of  the 
people — when  the  Press,  adapting  itself  to  the  taste  of  the 
great  body  of  its  readers,  is  following  the  same  base  course 
of  popular  adulation — no  member  who  depends  on  popular 
constituents  will  dare  to  hold  the  language  of  truth  on  any 
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question  which  excites  the  public  mind.  If  he  does,  he  will 
infallibly  lose  his  seat  on  the  next  election.  Few  will  be 
returned  but  those  who  promise  submission  to  the  public 
voice,  and  basely  sacrifice  their  principles  and  independence 
at  the  altar  of  popular  adulation. 

We  cannot  better  express  the  dangers  of  such  a  state  of  the 
representation,  than  in  the  words  of  an  article — from  the 
pen,  we  believe,  of  Lord  Brougham — which  appeared  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  "  There  was  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  States- General, 
no  legitimate^  wholesome^  or  reed  aristocracy.  The  persons, 
sent  as  deputies  to  the  Assembly,  were  those  chiefly  who 
by  intrigue  and  boldness,  and  by  professions  of  uncommon 
zeal  for  what  were  then  the  great  objects  of  popular  pursuit, 
had  been  enabled  to  carry  the  votes  of  the  electors.  A 
notion  of  talent,  and  an  opinion  that  they  would  be  loud 
and  vehement  in  supporting  those  requests  upon  which  the 
people  had  already  come  to  a  decision,  were  their  passports 
into  that  Assembly.  They  were  sent  there  to  express  the 
particular  spirit  of  the  people — they  were  not  their  here-- 
ditary  patrons^  but  the  hired  advocates  for  a  particular 
pleading, — they  had  no  general  trust  or  authority  over 
them,  but  were  chosen  as  their  special  messengers,  out  of  a 
multitude  whose  influence  and  pretensions  were  equally 
powerful.  In  this  way,  instead  of  the  great  basis  of  rank 
and  propertyy  which  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  clamours 
of  the  factious  or  the  caprices  of  the  inconstant,  and  which 
serve  to  ballast  and  steady  the  vessel  of  the  state  in  all  its 
wanderings  and  disasters,  the  Assembly  possessed  only  the 
basis  of  talent  or  reputation.  The  whole  Legislature  may 
be  considered  therefore  as  composed  of  adventurers^  who 
.  had  already  obtained  a  situation  incalculably  above  their 
original  pretensions,  and  were  now  tempted  to  push  their 
fortunes  by  every  means  that  held  out  the  promise  of  imme- 
diate success.  They  had  nothing,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  lose,  but  their  places  in  that  Assembly,  or  the  influence 
which  they  possessed  within  its  walls ;  and  as  the  authority 
of  the  Assembly  itself  depended  altogether  on  the  popularity 
of  its  measures,  and  not  upon  the  intrinsic  authority  of  its 
members,  so  it  was  only  to  be  maintained  by  a  succession 
of  imposing  resolutions,  and  by  satisfying  or  outdoing  the 
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extravagant  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant and  sanguine  populace  that  ever  existed.  For  a 
man  to  get  a  lead  in  such  an  Assembly,  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  that  he  should  previously  have  possessed  any 
influence  or  authority  in  the  community,  that  he  should  be 
connected  with  powerful  families,  or  supported  by  opulent 
and  extensive  associations ;  it  was  only  necessary  that  he 
could  obtain  the  acclamations  of  the  mob  of  Versailles,  and 
make  himself  familiar  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  galleries 
of  the  Assembly.  The  prize  was  too  tempting  not  to 
invite  a  multitude  of  competitors  ;  and  the  Assembly,  for 
many  months,  was  governed  by  those  who  outvied  their 
associates  in  the  impracticable  extravagance  of  their 
patriotism,  and  sacrificed  most  profusely  the  real  interests 
of  the  people  at  the  shrine  of  a  precarious  popularity. 

"  Mere  popularity  at  first  was  the  instrument  by  which 
this  unsteady  Legislature  was  governed ;  but  when  it 
became  apparent  that  whoever  could  obtain  the  direction 
or  command  of  it  must  possess  the  whole  authority  of  the 
state,  parties  soon  found  out  that  violence  and  terror  were 
infinitely  more  eflfectual  and  expeditious  than  persuasion 
and  eloquence.  Encouraged  by  this  situation  of  afikirs, 
the  most  daring,  unprincipled,  and  profligate,  proceeded  to 
seize  upon  the  defenceless  legislature,  and,  driving  all  their 
opponents  before  them  by  violence  and  intimidation, 
entered  without  opposition  upon  the  supreme  functions  of 
government.  The  disposal  of  the  legislature  thus  became 
a  prize  to  be  fought  for  in  the  clubs  and  conspiracies  of  a 
corrupted  metropolis,  and  the  institution  of  a  national 
representation  had  no  other  eflfect  than  that  of  laying 
the  government  open  to  lawless  force  and  flagitious 
audacity. 

"  It  is  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  us,  that  from  the 
want  of  a  natural  and  efficient  aristocracy,  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  hereditary  legislators^  the  National  Assembly 
of  France  was  betrayed  into  extravagance,  and  fell  a  prey 
to  faction  ;  that  the  institution  itself  became  a  source  of 
public  misery  and  disorder,  and  converted  a  civilised  mon- 
archy first  into  a  sanguinary  democracy  and  then  into  a 
military  despotism."* 

•  Edinburgh  EetUw,  April  1805,  p.  147. 
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Such  were  the  cool  and  dispassionate  sentiments  of  Lord 
Broogham  upon  the  caoses  which  destroyed  the  French 
Constituent  Assembly. 

The  errora  of  the  French  reformers  are  thus  pointed  out 
by  the  same  powerful  pen : — "  The  parade  which  they 
made  of  their  papularity,  the  support  which  they  submitted 
to  receive  from  the  menaces  and  acclamations  of  the  mob — 
the  joy  they  testified  at  the  desertion  of  the  royal  armies, 
were  so  many  preparations  for  actual  hostility,  by  which 
all  prospects  of  establishing  an  equitable  government  were 
finally  cut  off  They  relied  openly  upon  tlie  strenffth  of 
their  adherents  among  the  populate.  If  they  did  not 
actually  encourage  them  to  threats  and  acts  of  violence, 
they  availed  themselves  of  those  which  were  committed  to 
intimidate  and  depress  their  opponents.  This  was  the 
inauspicious  commencement  of  the  sins  and  the  stifferings 
of  the  Revolution.  The  multitude,  once  allowed  to  over- 
awe the  old  government  with  threats,  soon  subjected  the 
new  government  to  the  same  degradation.  Reason  and 
philosophy  were  discarded,  and  mere  terror  and  brute 
force  harassed  the  misguided  nation,  till,  by  a  natural 
consummation,  they  fell  under  a  successful  military  usur- 
per/'* 

As  a  contrast  to  the  French  Assembly,  Lord  Brougham 
powerfully  and  triumphantly  quotes  the  old  British  con- 
stitution : — "  No  representative  legislature  can  be  secure, 
unless  it  contain  within  itself  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
form  the  naiurai  aristocra,cy  of  the  country,  and  are  able, 
as  individuals,  to  influence  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants.  In  England,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  made  up  of  the  individuals  who,  by  birth, 
fortune,  or  talents,  possess  singly  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  rest  of  the  people.  The  most  certain  and  permanent 
influence  is  that  of  rank  and  fortune ;  and  these  are  the 
qualifications,  accordingly,  which  return  the  greatest  number 
of  members.  Men  submit  to  be  governed  by  those  to 
whose  will,  as  individuals,  the  greatest  part  of  them  have 
been  accustomed  to  submit ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  is 
reverenced  and  obeyed,  not  so  much  because  the  people  are 
impressed  with  a  constitutional  veneration  for  the  thing 

•  Edinhurrjh  Review,  April  1805,  p.  142. 
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called  parliament,  but  because  it  has  been  passed  by  those 
who  are  recognised  as  their  natural  superiors,  and  bj  whose 
influence,  as  individuals,  the  same  measures  might  have 
been  enforced  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Long  Parliament,  after  it  was  purged  by  the  LidependeniSy 
enjoyed  all  the  form  of  power  that  had  belonged  to  their 
predecessors ;  but  as  they  no  longer  contained  those 
individuals  who  were  able  to  sway  and  influence  the  body 
of  the  people,  they  speedily  lost  all  their  authority  over 
the  multitude.  Where  the  conditions  on  which  we  have 
insisted  are  awantiug,  the  sudden  institution  of  a  repre- 
sentative legislature  will  only  be  the  prelude  to  the  most 
frightful  disorders.'^  * 

We  hold  these  observations  of  Lord  Brougham's  to  be 
perfectly  unanswerable ;  and  we  bring  them  forward  not 
from  any  puerile  and  contemptible  desire  of  pointing  out 
inconsistency  in  so  able  a  man,  but  as  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  democratic  opinions  during  periods 
of  excitement,  and  the  necessity  which  the  most  powerful 
minds  are  under  of  bending  to  the  force  of  that  current 
which  they  have  originally  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
putting  in  motion.  Borne  forward  upon  the  wave  of 
popular  ambition,  the  authors  of  the  present  bill  are  carried 
so  far  beyond  their  dispassionate  opinion  on  a  similar  crisis 
in  another  state,  that  they  have  literally  adopted  the  very 
measure  which  they  condemned  so  vehemently  in  the 
French  reformers,  and  set  themselves  to  destroy  that 
very  aristocratic  influence  on  which  they  had  so  well 
shown  the  proud  superiority  of  the  British  legislature  was 
founded. 

Do  they  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  influence 
of  the  aristocracy  will  not  be  destroyed  under  the  new  con- 
stitution—  that  property  will  still  maintain  its  just  sway 
over  the  majority  of  the  electors  ? — the  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  the  noble  mover  of  the  present  bill. 
"  It  is  quite  certain,'^  says  Lord  John  Russell,  "  that  if 
members  are  to  be  returned  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  by  the 
yeomanry  of  the  country,  no  man  will  be  able  to  stand  up 
before  them  who  is  not  known  to  them  by  harangue,  and 
pledged  to  support  whatever  they  choose  to  impose.     The 

♦  Edinburgh  Review ,  April  1B05,  p.  145. 
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^^^mocraq/  Ikua  will  entirely  lose  their  inflttence,  or  be 
I  reduced  to  the  neccBsity,  to  preserve  tbeir  popularity,  of 
I  becoming  d^maiiogues.  Either  of  which  alteruatires  ia 
I   infinitely  to  be  dreaded."* 

I  Now,  who  are  to  be  the  electors  under  the  new  conati- 
I  tutioQ  \  Every  householder  paying  rent  to  the  amount  of 
I  :£10  a-year — every  tenant  paying  rent  to  the  amount  of 
I  £50  a-year — every  copyholder  having  property  worth  £10 
I  a-year — every  40s.,  and  ultimately,  every  £10  freeholder. 
I  Can  any  man,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  middle 
I  rauks,  doubt  what  description  of  persona  will  thus  hare  the 
I  majority  "i  The  copyholders  may  be  harmless  enough  :  but 
I  the  introduction  of  the  £  1 0  householder  is  a  complete  change 
I  in  the  constitution,  which  is  thenceforwai-d  placed  on  the 
I  most  democratic  basis.  The  tenants  of  such  houses,  it  is 
I  always  to  be  remembered,  are  sctdoiu,  if  ever,  possessed  of  any 

{iroperty.  They  are  shopkeepers,  journeymen  operatives,  or 
abourers  of  the  better  sort,  a  step  above  the  day-labourer, 
I  but  that  is  all.  Liverpool,  it  is  said,  will  produce  25,000 
I  Toters  ;  Manchester,  20,000  ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  will 
I  Certainly  have  at  least  10,000  cacii.  The  influence  of  the 
I  landed  proprietors  in  the  counties  will  be  generally  merged 
I  in  the  votes  of  the  shopkeepers  and  tenants  in  the  villages 
I  and  small  towns  in  England,  and  in  the  feuars  and  shop- 
I  keepers  in  Scotland.  This  is  precisely  the  class  which,  in 
1  every  age  and  quarter  of  the  world,  have  been  found  to  be 
l.most  democratical ;  and  certainly  their  temper  at  present, 
■and  the  tone  of  the  revolutionary  press,  which  they  daily 

■  peruse,  give  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  form  any 
Kiception  to  the  rule. 

B  It  is  said,+  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  is  requisite  to 
■let  in  the  enlarged  intelligence  and  property  of  the  middle 
HSnd  working  classes  to  a  share  of  the  representation. 
■Granted  :  but  has  not  this  effect  taken  place  to  as  great  an 
■extent  as  is  either  safe  or  desirable,  in  consequence  of  the 
ubange  in  the  value  of  money  ?  A  40s.  freehold  in  the 
Bime  of  Henry  VI.,  when  that  standard  was  first  fixed,  was 

B    *  l.nnl  J.  RuHcli  fii  lliu  CunMitutiuii.  y.  SO. 

B  +  Thii  pMMfcr.  to  Ihe  extnut  from  i<a  Junes  Mackuitiwh.  p.  3G,  I*  nliriilgccl 

Hkom  oUiar  ympun  on  ftrliuiieiitiiry  Itcform,  iti   ^/drlvHxfi   Maijannt.  July. 

Sit.  and  Oct.  ISSl.    Th«  ^ABif^B  from  fiit  Jimn  Miu;l(iuto>h  in  now  iiuotetl 
Wit,  in  furtbsr  illoitnLgD  of  tLov  tumki. 

■  VOL.  1.  C 
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at  least  equal  to  a  property  worth  £20  sterling  a-jear  now. 
The  silent  unobserved  lapse  of  time,  and  change  in  the  yalue 
of  money,  have  extended  a  privilege  originaUy  designed  for 
the  substantial  yeoman,  to  the  simple  cottager.  When  so 
great  a  change  in  favour  of  the  democratic  interest  has 
taken  place,  and  is  in  progress,  by  a  process  of  innovatioii 
which  is  perfectly  safe,  and,  as  the  increasing  democratic 
tendency  of  the  legislature  evinces,  perfectly  effectual,  why 
accelerate  it  by  one  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  uncer- 
tain and  hazardous  ? 

But  new  places  and  interests,  such  as  Manchester  and 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  require  representatives. 
Granted :  but  because  they  require  members,  is  that  any 
reason  for  taking  away  the  representatives  fit>m  the  colo* 
nies  and  the  distant  interests  which  now  enjoy  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  dose  boroughs  ?  It  is  not  the 
addition  made  to  the  representation  at  home,  by  the  pro- 
posed Bill,  but  the  subtraction  made  from  the  representor 
tion  abroad,  which  ia  the  grand  evil  that  it  proposes  to 
consummate.  Schedules  A  and  B  are  the  real  grave  of  the 
British  empire. 

Considered  with  reference  to  domestic  interests,  and  the 
future  balance  of  the  town  and  country  parties  in  the  State, 
there  is  one  glaring  piece  of  injustice  introduced  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  for  which  not  a  shadow  of  an  apology  has  been 
or  can  be  offered  by  its  supporters.   It  gives  every  ten  pound 
tenant  a  vote  within  burghs,  but  only  a  fifty  pound  tenant 
a  vote  in  the  counties.     What  is  the  reason  of  this  grer 
difference  1     Is  it  that  the  rural  tenant,  with  his  plougbi 
waggons,  and  farm-stocking,  is  a  less  substantial  person  tht 
the  urban  tenant  with  his  casks  of  beer  or  spirits,  or  stc 
of  goods,  generally  secured  to  the  landlord  for  paymen^ 
his  rent  ?     Is  it  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  inh' 
ants  of  towns  are  so  much  more  moderate  in  their  h 
and  tenacious  of  their  ideas,  so  singularly  quiet  and  p 
able,  so  little  liable  to  be  affected  by  demagogues  or  r 
that  the  sufirage  can  safely  be  intrusted  to  a  class  in 
paying  sl  fifth  of  the  rent  which  is  required  of  a  simil' 
in  the  counties  ^  The  thing  can  admit  only  of  one  e 
tion.     The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  give  an  overw 
majority  to  the  urban  and  democratic  interests  in  tb 
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latore,  althotigli  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the 
State  comes  from  rural  labour.  And  to  insure  this  result, 
not  content  with  giying  three-fifths  of  the  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  representatiyes  of  boroughs,  they 
lower  the  suffrage  in  these  boroughs  to  one-fifth  of  what  is 
required  of  a  su^ar  class  in  the  country. 

Independent  of  this  scandalous  and  barefaced  inequality, 
there  is  a  permanent  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a 
representation,  founded  even  on  a  uniform  qualification  for 
town  and  country,  must,  in  a  wealthy  and  commercial  com* 
munity,  always  in  the  long  run  give  the  majority  of  influ- 
ence to  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  It  has  been  thus 
explained  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  present  Bill : — "  A  representation  founded  on  numbers 
merely,  would  be  productive  of  gross  inequality  in  that 
very  class  to  which  all  others  are  sacrificed.  Every  other 
interest  in  society  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  multitude. 
No  other  class  can  be  eflFectually  represented  ;  no  other 
class  can  have  any  political  security  for  justice  ;  no  other 
can  have  any  weight  in  the  legislature.  No  talents,  no 
attainments,  but  such  as  recommend  men  to  the  favour  of 
the  multitude,  can  have  admission  into  it.  A  representa- 
tion so  constituted  would  produce  the  same  practical  results 
as  if  every  man  whose  income  was  above  a  certain  amount 
was  excluded  from  voting.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  the 
proprietors  whether  they  be  disfranchised,  or  doomed  in 
every  election  to  form  a  hopeless  minority.  The  difierence, 
moreover,  between  the  people  of  the  town  and  country,  is 
attended  with  consequences  which  no  law  can  obviate. 
Towns  are  the  nursery  of  political  feeUng.  The  frequency 
of  meeting,  the  warmth  of  discussion,  the  variety  of  pursuit, 
the  rivalship  of  interest,  the  fluctuations  and  extremes  of 
fortune,  direct  the  minds  of  their  inhabitants  to  the  public 
concerns,  and  render  them  the  seats  of  republican  govern- 
ments, or  the  preservers  of  liberty  in  monarchies.  Among 
the  more  numerous  classes,  no  strong  pubUc  sentiment 
can  be  kept  up  without  frequent  meetings.  It  is  when 
they  are  animated  by  a  view  of  their  own  strength  and  num- 
bers, when  they  are  stimulated  by  an  eloquence  suited  to 
their  characters,  and  when  the  passions  of  each  are  strength- 
ened by  the  like  emotions  of  the  multitude  which  surround 
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him,  that  the  thoughts  of  such  men  are  directed  so  far 
from  their  common  callings  as  the  concerns  of  the  com- 
monwealth. All  these  aids  are  necessarily  wanting  to  the 
dispersed  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose  frequent  meet- 
ings are  rendered  impossible  by  distance  or  poverty,  who 
have  few  opportunities  of  being  excited  by  discussion  or 
declamation,  and  very  imperfect  means  of  concert  or  corre- 
spondence with  those  at  a  distance.  All  active  talent 
would  in  such  a  case  fly  to  the  towns,  where  alone  its 
power  could  be  felt.  If  the  whole  political  power  of 
the  State,  therefore,  were  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
lowest  classes,  it  would  really  be  exercised  only  by  the 
towns."* 

Let  not  the  landed  interest  imagine  that  they  will  be 
protected  by  the  fifty-four  additional  members  who  are  to 
be  given  for  the  counties.  Nominally  returned  by  the 
counties,  the  great  proportion  of  these  members  will  be 
really  brought  in  by  the  £10  householders  in  the  small 
towns  —  the  numbers  of  that  class  will  render  them 
omnipotent.  Of  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain, 
two-thirds  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
only  one-third  directly  in  agriculture.  This  vital  fact 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  in  all  calculations  upon 
the  probable  efiect  of  the  new  system.  Of  the  £10 
householders,  or  freeholders,  therefore,  two-thirds  will 
be  found  in  the  manufacturing  or  trading  classes.  The 
landed  interest,  even  in  counties,  will  find  it  utterly  vain  to 
struggle  against  such  a  numerical  superiority.  Lord 
Brougham  has  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  squires 
of  Yorkshire  were  against  him,  but  he  canvassed  the  free- 
holders in  the  small  towns,  and  soon  convinced  them  that 
he  had  the  superiority.  If  this  was  the  case  even  under 
the  old  constitution,  what  will  it  be  when  all  the  £10 
householders  are  let  in  ? 

But,  in  fact,  the  division  on  the  Reform  Question 
itself  afibrds  decisive  evidence  of  what  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  first  Reformed  Parliament.  The  Radical 
papers  have  made  the  following  summary  of  the  com- 
position of  the  votes  on  that  vital  innovation  on  the  con- 
stitution : — 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  xxxL  174;  and  Collected  Essays,  iil  220. 
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This  table  the  Reformers  consider  as  decisive  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  To  us  it  appears  decisive  against  it.  It 
certainly  affords  materials  for  the  most  profound  medita- 
tion. 

It  here  appears  that  the  English  and  Irish  county  mem- 
bers in  favour  of  the  Bill  were  nearly  double  of  those 
against  it :  and  that  the  equality  was  restored  by  the 
Scotch  county  members  and  the  borough  members  over  the 
empire,  who  were  nearly  two  to  one  against  it.  This  last 
body  is  precisely  the  interest  in  the  house  which  is  to  be 
destroyed.  That  is  to  say,  when  in  the  legislature,  as 
already  constituted,  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties 
are  almost  exactly  equal,  it  is  proposed  totally  to  destroy 
onCy  in  order  to  restore  the  bsdance  of  the  constitution!! 
Can  anything  be  clearer  than  that,  with  forces  so  nearly 
balanced,  even  a  small  addition  to  one  party,  and  especially 
the  one  supported  by  the  revolutionary  press  and  the 
popular  outcry,  will  give  it  a  decisive  preponderance  ?  The 
disfranchisement  of  ten  members  in  such  circumstances,  by 
making  a  difference  of  twenty  votes,  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  democratic  party  the  ascendant.  What  shall  we  say, 
then,  of  168  taken  from  the  one  side  and  added  to  the 
other? 
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From  this  table  may  also  be  seen  how  vain  are  the  hopes 
of  those  who  imagine  that  the  county  representation  is  to 
form  any  barrier  against  the  democratic  inroads  of  the 
manufacturing  interest.  Ttvice  as  many  Irish  and  English 
county  members,  and  thrice  as  many  for  open  places,  voted 
for  the  Bill  as  against  it.  This  evinces,  in  the  most 
convincing  manner,  the  democratic  tendency  of  the  electors, 
even  without  the  £10  freeholders.  What  will  be  the 
result  of  the  elections  with  that  portentous  addition  to  the 
popular  force  ? 

But  this  table  furnishes  another  and  a  still  more  alarming 
subject  for  consideration.  It  appears  from  it  that  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  English  and  Scotch  members  are 
against  the  Bill,  and  that  it  was  carried  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  Irish. 

For  it.  Againaft  It. 

England,     .  .  .  .        238         .         240 

Scotland,    .....  13         .  26 


251  266 

Ireland,      .  .  .         53         .  87 

Thus  there  were  266  members  for  Great  Britain  against 
the  Bill,  and  251  for  it ;  in  other  words,  a  majority  of  fifteen 
members  were  against  it.  Ireland  threw  in  her  weight  to 
cast  the  balance  :  if  she  does  so  successfully,  she  will  more 
than  repay,  by  that  single  stroke,  the  oppression  of  four  hun- 
dred years. 

Now,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  next  election  under 
the  new  constitution  in  Ireland,  with  every  £lO  house- 
holder voting  for  a  member  of  Parliament?  At  least 
sixty  out  of  the  103  members  she  is  to  return,  will  be  not 
only  in  the  Radical,  but  in  the  Anti-Union  interest.  They 
wiU,  in  fact,  be  nominated  by  O'Connell,  as  completely  as 
his  son  was  recently  named  by  him  for  the  county  of  Clare. 
Here  is  ample  subject  for  serious  consideration.  Sixty 
Catholic  Radicals  returned  by  O'Connell !  That  wiU 
indeed  make  England  feel  the  bitterness  of  Irish  Immi- 
gration. With  a  powerful  body  of  this  description,  sup- 
ported by  the  incessant  clamour  of  seven  million  Irishmen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  how  is  the  Union  to 
be  maintained  ?     How  is  the  empire  to  be  saved  from 
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dismemberment  1  What  security  will  remain  for  the  insti- 
tutions or  property  of  Great  Britain,  when  the  Catholics 
combine  with  the  English  Radicals  1 

Catholic  Emancipation  has  brought  the  empire  to  the 
perilous  position  in  which  it  is  now  placed  on  the  Reform 
Question.  The  Catholic  members  carried  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons :  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  first 
peer  who  declared  in  the  Upper  House  in  its  favour.  The 
first  return  they  have  made  for  admission  into  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  has  been  to  combine  with  its  enemies  for 
its  destruction.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a  great  concession 
to  popular  clamour. 

The  unanimous  support  which  the  Radicals  have  given  to 
the  bill,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  is  the  clearest  proof 
of  its  democratic  tendency.  Hunt  and  Hume,  O'Connell 
and  O^Gorman  Mahon,  the  Times  and  the  Examiner^  are 
equally  loud  in  its  praise.  These  Radicals  know  well  what 
will  increase  the  influence  of  their  own  party  :  they  have 
an  eagle's  eye  for  discovering  anything  which  has  a  ten- 
dency, however  remote,  to  continue  the  hated  power  of  the 
aristocracy.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  they  would  support 
the  bill,  unless  it  went  to  subvert  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies ?  Their  boast,  their  glory  is,  that  it  will  have  this 
effect :  "  Let  this  bill  be  passed,^'  says  the  BxamineVy  "  and 
the  settlement  of  the  government  upon  a  democratic  basis 
is  certain/' 

Where,  says  Lord  Brougham,  were  the  rotten  boroughs 
in  the  days  of  Saxon  liberty  ?  How  can  it  be  called  revo- 
lution, which  only  restores  the  constitution  to  the  days  of 
pristine  liberty  ?  Where,  we  ask  in  reply,  was  the  demo- 
cratic press  in  the  days  of  Alfred  ?  Where  was  the  power 
of  the  people  in  the  days  of  Magna  Charta,  when  all  that 
the  nobles  who  obtained  it  thought  proper  to  stipulate  for 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  was,  that  their  plough-goods 
should  not  be  distrained  in  seed-time  ?  Where  the  weight 
of  the  commons,  when  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
concluded  their  petition  with,  "  for  God's  sake — and,  as  an 
act  of  mercy  V  When  the  feudal  nobility  lived  in  rude 
magnificence  in  their  castles,  surrounded  by  their  armed 
retainers — ^when  the  commons  were  few  in  number,  ignorant, 
and  dispirited — ^when  the  greatest  city  in  the  kingdom, 
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London  excepted,  did  not  contain  twenty  thousand  souls — 
when  printing  was  unknown,  and  the  daily  press  unborn, 
it  might  be  perfectly  safe  to  send  writs  to  every  borough 
as  it  rose  to  anything  like  eminence;  though  the  same 
course  would  be  highly  perilous  at  this  time,  when  the 
power  of  the  people  has  so  enormously  increased,  when  a 
democratic  press  incessantly  stimulates  their  ambition,  and 
the  change  in  the  mode  of  warfare,  consequent  on  the 
inyention  of  firearms,  has  caused  the  sword  to  fall  from 
the  hands  of  the  country  nobility.  An  increase  of  borough 
representation  was  then  required,  to  counterbalance  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  feudal  nobility;  an  increase  of 
the  influence  of  the  peers  is  now  required,  to  counter- 
balance the  turbulent  vigour  of  the  commons. 

No  change  can  be  safely  introduced  in  favour  of  popular 
power,  except  what  is  done  by  slow  and  imperceptible  addi- 
tions. Lord  Brougham  has,  indeed,  ridiculed  all  plans  of 
"  bit-by-bit'^  reformers ;  but  a  greater  man  than  Lord 
Brougham  has  pronounced  them  to  be  the  only  safe  and 
beneficial  innovations.  "  Prudenter  igitur  faciunt  homines," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "si  in  innovationibus  suis  a  tempore 
exemplum  petant :  tempus  enim  innovat  vel  maxime  sed 
tacitCy  pedetentim,  ac  sine  sensu.  Expedit  prseterea  experi- 
meutis  novis  in  corporibus  poUticis  medendis,  non  uti,  nisi 
urgens  incumbat  necessitas,  aut  evidens  se  ostendat  utilitas ; 
et  sedulo  cavere  ut  reformationis  studium  mutationem  indu- 
cat,  non  autem  sttidium  mutationis  reformdtionem  prcB-- 
texatr  * 

The  democratic  tendency  of  the  daily  press,  and  its  pro- 
digious influence  even  on  powerful  minds,  must  be  calculated 
upon  as  a  fixed  power  in  future  in  the  constitution.  Its 
operation  will  be  always  felt,  except  during  those  periods 
of  excitement  from  foreign  war,  when  the  ordinary  bent  of 
the  popular  mind  is  for  a  time  diverted.  It  arises  partly 
from  the  extension  of  the  power  of  reading  and  thinking  on 
political  subjects  to  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  partly 


• « 


They  act  wisely,  who,  in  their  innovations,  foUow  the  example  of  time — 
which  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  all  innovators ;  but  is  so  step  by  step,  silently  and 
unperceived.  It  is  of  importance  also  to  attempt  no  new  ezpcrimentis  in  the  body 
poUtic,  unless  urgent  necessity,  or  evident  utiUty,  recommend  it :  and,  above  all, 
to  take  care,  that  desire  of  reformation  should  induce  the  change,  not  the  desire 
of  change  induce  the  reformation." — Bacon,  x.  66,  De  Innovationibut, 
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from  the  vast  increase  of  our  manufacturing  population. 
Crowded  together  in  great  numbers,  ignorant  except  of 
what  they  learn  through  the  daily  press,  incessantly  stimu- 
lated by  abuse  of  their  superiors, — such  men  will  always  be 
indined  to  democracy.  From  their  vast  numbers,  any 
journals  which  they  support  must  necessarily  have  ten  times 
the  circulation  which  those  enjoy  who  support  the  aristo- 
cratic side  of  the  question.  Hence  the  prodigious  increase 
of  the  revolutionary  journals  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
alarming  fact,  that  with  few  exceptions  the  whole  press  is 
on  the  popular  side.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  they 
do  not  influence  the  thinhing  part  of  the  people :  true, 
they  do  not ;  but  how  many  of  the  readers  of  newspapers 
are  capable  of  thinking  ?    Not  one  in  fifty. 

Thus  the  boasted  and  long-wished-for  Reform  will 
amount  only  to  a  change  of  masters.  We  shall  unhorse  the 
aristocracy  of  rank  and  station,  and  place  that  of  adven- 
turers and  money-lenders  in  its  stead ;  we  shall  be  governed  by 
a  domination  more  fierce  and  unbending  than  that  of  family 
or  possessions ;  we  shall  overthrow  the  hereditary  influence 
of  the  peers  and  proprietors  of  England,  and  fall  under  the 
government  of  the  conductors  of  reviews  and  the  editors  of 
newspapers.  Lord  Brougham's  bill  will  destroy  that  whole- 
some state  of  the  representation  which  he  has  so  well 
described  as  characterising  the  English  legislature ;  and 
commence,  in  its  stead,  that  ruinous  rule  of  adventurers 
and  demagogues  which,  he  has  so  clearly  shown,  brought 
on  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  passing  the  present  bill,  it  is  said,  you  will  secure  the 
numerous  body  of  the  new  voters  on  the  side  of  order ;  full 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  them  in  any  future  contests  with 
the  inferior  and  unrepresented  classes,  and  the  pyramid  of 
society  placed  on  a  broad  and  stable  basis.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  this  argument,  which  at  first  sight  appears  most 
plausible,  is,  in  reality,  worse  founded  in  precedent  or 
principle. 

In  France,  after  the  Restoration  in  1815,  the  qualifica- 
tion of  an  elector  was  fixed  at  the  payment  of  300  francs 
a-year  of  direct  taxes,  which,  making  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  money,  is  equal  to  about  £20  a-year 
here.     Certainly  this  was  a  very  high  qualification  ;  imply- 
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ing,  as  it  did,  at  least  £400  a-year  of  income  to  each 
elector.  Yet,  high  as  it  was,  it  furnished  no  security 
against  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise,  bj  the  very  exclusive  and  limited  class  who 
alone  enjoyed  it.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  each 
successive  dissolution,  became  more  and  more  democror 
tical:  until  it  became  so  hostile  to  the  Throne,  that  the 
government  could  no  longer  be  conducted,  and  a  dissolution 
ensued,  under  circumstances  which  brought  about  the 
Revolution  of  1830. 

But  we  need  not  resort  to  foreign  countries  for  proof  of 
this  truth.  What  is  the  boast  of  the  Reformers  at  the  pre* 
sent  day  ?  That  the  electors  of  England  would  return  a 
great  majority  of  Reforming  members ;  that,  on  a  dissolu- 
tion, no  man  would  be  able  to  stand  up  on  the  hustings  but 
those  who  would  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  present 
bUl,  which  makes  so  great  an  addition  to  the  electors  of  the 
empire.  If  this  position  be  well  founded — and  that  it  is 
so,  to  a  great  extent,  no  one  can  doubt — what  comes  of  the 
argument  that  the  new  electors  will  immediately  dose  the 
door  against  all  new  entrants,  and  resolutely  range  them* 
selves  with  Government  in  all  future  contests  with  the 
people  ?  Why  are  the  new  and  more  extended  electors  to 
be  so  totally  different  from  the  present  and  more  restricted  1 
Human  nature  will  be  the  same  in  future  years  as  in  the 
present ;  the  same  passions  and  desires  will  mislead  man- 
kind then  as  at  this  time  ;  and  the  same  causes  which  now 
make  the  existing  electors  clamour  for  a  duplication  of  their 
class,  will  make  the  Reformed  electors  demand  universal 
suflfrage  and  vote  by  ballot. 

The  reason  is  obvious,  and  will  remain  the  same  in  all 
ages.  The  people,  after  obtaining  the  elective  franchise, 
will  soon  discover  that  they  have  been  deluded  into  the 
acquisition  of  a  privilege  of  no  practical  value.  The  million 
of  electors  who,  under  the  new  constitution,  are  to  return  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  will,  ere  long,  find  that  their 
condition  is  no  ways  ameliorated  by  the  new  privilege  they 
have  acquired :  wages  are  as  low,  taxes  as  heavy,  tithes  as 
vexatious,  poor-rates  as  burdensome,  as  under  the  old  con- 
stitution. If  their  representatives  in  Parliament  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  secure  the  abolition  of  these  burdens — 
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the  destruction  of  the  church  property,  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  the  national  debt,  possibly 
they  may  be  contented  with  these  great  victories  ;  but, 
till  they  are  gained,  they  will  never  cease  clamouring  for 
an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  a  still  lower  class 
in  society.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  thus  alone  that  they 
can  render  the  triumph  of  the  people  complete,  and  secure 
the  substantial  fruits  of  victory,  in  the  destruction  of  taxes, 
church,  and  funded  property.  Till  these  objects  are  gained, 
as  long  as  the  influence  of  the  higher  ranks  successfully  resists 
the  concession  of  these  practical  boons  to  the  lower,  the  de- 
mocratic electors  will  never  cease  to  recruit  their  forces  from 
the  lower  classes  of  society. 

Finding  that  a  privilege  shared  with  a  million  other 
people  is,  in  effect,  worth  nothing  ;  that  no  real  benefit  is 
to  be  gained  by  siding  with  the  upper  classes ;  and  that  it  is 
by  a  vigorous  concentration  of  popular  strength,  and  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  a  still  more  numerous 
class,  that  the  influence  of  wealth  is  to  be  destroyed,  the 
cry  will  be  incessant  for  an  increase  of  the  constituents. 
Rank,  property,  and  worth  will  be  buried  under  the  waves 
of  popular  ambition. 

The  Reformers  often  complain  that  their  opponents  do 
not  fairly  meet  their  arguments  ;  that  they  get  up,  in  their 
elegant  language,  ''  Hole  and  Comer  Petitions  ; ''  and  that 
there  is  a  deplorable  want  of  ability  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  here  is  an  argument  which  we  call  on  them,  and  defy 
them,  to  answer.  They  need  not  pretend  that  they  do  not 
know  of  it :  there  are  nearly  9000  copies  of  this  Journal 
sold  every  month,  and  it  is  read  wherever  the  English 
language  is  understood.  We  call  on  them  to  answer  this 
argument,  and  to  point  out  on  what  principles  they  contend, 
first,  that  the  present  electors  are  nearly  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  rights  to  a  much  more  numer- 
ous body  beneath  themselves  :  and,  secondly,  that  the  new 
electors  will  be  converted  by  the  Magic  Wand  of  Reform 
into  a  phalanx  determined  to  resist  any  future  and  similar 
extension  of  the  svffro/ge. 

On  what  ground  of  justice  can  such  an  extension  be 
resisted  hereafter?  If  the  £5  householders  raise  an  outcry 
that  they  are  unrepresented,  how,  after  this  great  concession 
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to  their  £10  brethren,  is  it  to  be  refused  ?  If  the  £1  house- 
holders second  them,  how  are  thej  to  be  staved  oflF  ?  If 
they  are  successful,  liow  is  universal  suflFrage  to  be  avoided  ? 
If  the  contest  must  ultimately  come  on,  why  postpone  it  till 
the  power  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution  is  broken  by 
repeated  defeats  ?  Each  successive  concession  will  only 
augment  the  strength  of  the  democratic,  and  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  conservative  party.  Extravagant  speeches 
on  the  hustings,  unmeasured  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
people  in  Parliament,  will  be  the  only  titles  to  popular 
favour,  and  augment  the  strength  of  that  tide  which  already 
is  held  out  as  irresistible. 

To  those  who  survey,  in  times  past,  the  delusive  and 
absurd  nature  of  public  opinion  on  subjects  which  excited 
the  populace,  the  weakness  of  yielding  to  it  at  the  present 
moment  will  appear  truly  deplorable.  We  subjoin  a  few 
examples  of  these  delusions,  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
history  ;  but  the  errors  which  have  overspread  the  world 
since  the  march  of  intellect  began,  have  thrown  schoolboy 
information  into  the  shade. 

Public  opinion  in  Athens  was  clear  for  the  banishment 
of  Aristides.  No  good  reasons  could  be  assigned  for  this 
caprice  towards  so  great  and  good  a  man.  "  We  are  tired," 
said  they,  "  of  hearing  him  called  the  Just." 

Public  opinion  in  Rome  condemned  the  great  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  vanquisher  of  Hannibal,  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  He  died  forsaken  in  a  foreign  land  :  on  his 
tomb  was  engraved,  by  his  own  desire,  the  mournful 
inscription, — "  My  ungrateful  country  shall  not  possess  my 
bones." 

Public  opinion  in  the  Roman  Republic  was  unanimous, 
save  among  the  Patricians,  for  the  Agrarian  law  of 
Gracchus.  With  the  contests  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
began  the  civil  wars  which  ended  in  the  despotism  of 
Caesar. 

Public  opinion  in  Italy  strongly  favoured  the  aggression 
of  that  great  man.  Pompey  in  vain  strove  to  stem  the 
torrent :  Italy  was  yielded  up  to  him  without  a  stniggle  : 
the  empire  of  the  world,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  was  the  reward  of  his  audacity. 

No  emperor  was  the  object  of  more  general  adulation 
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daring  his  life,  or  more  univeraal  execration  after  his  death, 
than  Nero.  "  Et  vulgus/'  aajs  Tacitus,  "  e&dem  pravitate 
insectabatur  interfectum  qu&  foverat  viventem.'' 

Public  opinion  in  modem  Europe  first  rose  universally 
and  vehemently  in  favour  of  the  Crusades.  "  Dieu  le  veut, 
Dieu  le  veut"  was  the  universal  cry  ;  "  Vox  populi,  vox 
Dei,''  the  universal  maxim.  Empires  were  convulsed ; 
Europe  torn  up  by  its  roots,  and  precipitated  upon  Asia  ; 
hundreds  of  thousands  set  forth,  without  guides,  on  the 
popular  enterprise  :  millions  of  men  were  sacrificed  in  the 
holy  cause. 

Public  opinion  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  unanimous  and  violent  for  the  destruction  of  the 
cathedrals.  Devastation,  which  subsequent  ages  have  never 
ceased  to  deplore,  was  committed  amidst  the  universal 
applause  of  the  people. 

Public  opinion  in  1642  was  vehement  in  favour  of  the 
Long  Parliament : — a  contest  which  brought  the  King  to  the 
scafibld,  deluged  the  nation  with  blood,  unsheathed  the 
sword  of  Cromwell,  and  stifled  liberty  for  fifteen  years, — 
was  commenced  with  a  far  more  general  feeling  in  its  favour 
than  now  supports  Reform. 

Public  opinion  in  1725  was  unanimously  and  strongly 
excited  in  favour  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  and  the  South 
Sea  Bubble.  Thousands  were  ruined  in  consequence,  and 
the  French  and  English  nations  brought  to  the  brink  of 
insolvency. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  commenced  its  labours  amidst 
the  unanimous  applause  of  all  France.  Those  rash  measures 
of  reform — which  Lord  Brougham  has  so  well  shown  brought 
on  the  subsequent  convulsion  of  the  Revolution — were  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration  with  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  in  that  great  kingdom. 

When  it  was  put  to  the  Convention  to  decide  whether 
Louis  XVI.  was  guilty  or  innocent,  not  ow^  wan  ventured  to 
absolve  him.  Eight  hundred  of  the  ablest  men  in  France 
were  unanimous  in  condemning  an  innocent  monarch.  On 
a  subject,  says  the  republican  historian,  on  which  posterity 
will  unanimously  decide  one  way,  the  Convention  unani- 
mously decided  another.^ 

*  MiGNET,  voL  i.  p.  239. 
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When  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  was 
proposed  in  the  Convention  in  October  1792,  only  one 
voice  was  raised  against  an  unjustifiable  aggression  which 
entailed  a  dreadful  war  on  Europe,  and,  for  the  first 
time  for  400  years,  brought  an  invading  army  to  the 
French  capital. 

The  whole  of  France  was  unanimous  in  supporting 
Napoleon^s  expedition  to  Russia  in  1812.  "  The  youth," 
says  S^gur,  ^4ooked  upon  it  as  a  mere  military  promenade 
— a  party  of  pleasure,  which  would  hardly  last  six  months." 

Everybody  recollects  the  general  delusion  in  favour  of 
joint-stock  companies  in  1825.  From  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  downwards,  there  was  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  boundless  wealth  and  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  British  empire.  The  public  as  little  anticipated 
the  catastrophe  of  December  1825,  as  the  Reformers 
of  the  present  day  do  the  probable  consequence  of  their 
measures. 

Examples  of  this  sort  lead  the  thoughtful  to  distrust  public 
opinion,  on  all  occasions  when  it  is  violently  excited.  Edu- 
cation cannot  give  intellect.  Newspapers  will  not  extinguish 
passion.  The  great  majority  of  the  public  are  now  as 
incapable  of  judging  on  political  subjects  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Aristides.  Printing  has  extended  to  the  whole 
people  the  passions  of  a  mob ;  it  has  not  given  them  a 
larger  share  of  intellect. 

If  there  is  one  duty  more  sacred  than  another,  in  such 
periods  of  excitement,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislators  to 
moderate  the  public  effervescence,  and  resolutely  withstand 
those  demands  which  they  judge  fatal  to  the  balance  of  the 
constitution,  or  perilous  to  the  institutions  of  the  empire. 
Concession^  in  such  circumstances^  is  the  weakest  as  well  as 
the  basest  policy.  It  was  not  by  yielding  to  the  extravagant 
demands  of  the  plebeians  that  the  Roman  Senate  obtained 
the  empire  of  the  world,  but  by  resolutely  resisting  them, 
and  enduring  the  last  extremities,  rather  than  surrender  the 
constitution  of  their  forefathers.  Such  conduct  was  in  the 
end  triumphant ;  the  nobles  ultimately  prevailed  in  every 
contest ;  and  the  empire,  though  often  endangered,  was 
only  overturned  when  the  nobles  gave  way  to  popular 
violence. 
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Concession  and  conciliation  were  tried  to  their  utmost 
extent  by  the  Britons  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire,  when  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Danes.  The 
weak  and  timid  monarchs  of  the  Heptarchy,  proceeding  on 
the  principle  now  urged  in  support  of  Reform,  sought  to  buy  off 
their  enemies,  by  giving  them  sometimes  £10,000,  sometimes 
£20,000,  on  condition  that  they  would  depart,  and  not 
return.  They  did  depart,  accordingly,  and  returned  invari- 
ably  in  six  m'onths.  £  grater  for^'than  before,  equipped 
by  the  spoil  of  their  weak  and  pusillanimous  enemies. 
Who  put  an  end  to  this  ruinous  system  of  conciliation  and 
concession  ?  Alfred  the  Greats  who  from  the  first  refused 
to  yield  any  payment,  and  fought  his  enemies  hand  to  hand, 
till  he  expelled  them  from  his  shores,  and  founded  the 
English  monarchy. 

The  case  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  concessions  now  so 
loudly  recommended  to  the  popular  demands  for  power. 
The  more  you  concede,  the  more  daring  and  vehement  these 
demands  will  become.  Every  successive  acquisition  will  be 
made  the  means  of  a  still  more  extravagant  demand,  until  the 
last  remnants  of  the  monarchy  are  swept  away,  and  bloody 
republicanism  proclaimed  in  its  stead.  There  is  no  evading 
the  danger.  Concession  must  now  be  stopped,  or  the  nation 
may  make  up  its  mind  to  republican  institutions  ;  and  what 
will  then  become  of  the  church  property,  the  national  debt, 
the  estates  of  the  nobility,  or  the  lives  of  all  the  higher 
orders  1 

Concession  was  the  principle  on  which  Charles  I.  acted. 
He  first  yielded  the  Petition  of  Rights,  which,  as  Mr  Hume 
observes,  "  was  so  great  a  concession  to  the  Commons,  that 
it  in  truth  amounted  to  a  revolution."  He  gave  up  ton- 
nage and  poundage  ;  he  yielded  Strafford  to  their  violence ; 
he  agreed  to  triennial  Parliaments ;  he  allowed  the  sheriffs 
to  be  invested  with  the  power  of  summoning  them,  if  not 
convoked  by  royal  authority ;  his  ministers  were  chosen 
exclusively  from  the  popular  party  ;  he  paid  the  arrears  of 
his  rebellious  Scotch  troops ;  he  conceded  all  the  demands 
of  the  Scotch  Parliament ;  the  famous  "  Remonstrance  "  of 
the  Commons  was  carried,  after  a  vehement  debate  :  and 
what  was  the  consequence  of  all  these  concessions  \  En- 
couraged by  so  much  success,  the  Commons  openly  declared 
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to  the  Lords,  "  that  they  themselves  were  the  sole  represen- 
tative body  of  the  nation  ;  that  the  Peers  were  nothing  but 
individuals,  who  held  their  seats  in  a  particular  capacity  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  their  Lordships  would  not  consent  to  the 
passing  of  acts  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  people, 
the  Commons,  together  with  such  of  the  Lords  as  were 
sensible  of  the  danger,  must  join  together,  and  represent 
the  matter  to  his  Majesty/^*  Having  stript  the  crown 
of  all  its  prerogatives,  the  Commons  next  demanded  the 
command  of  the  militia,  which  would  have  given  them  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  sword  ;  the  civil  war  ensued  ;  the 
King  was  beheaded,  the  Peers  abolished,  and  Cromwell 
enthroned. 

Louis  XVL  was  the  next  monarch  who,  in  turbulent 
times,  tried  the  system  of  concession.  The  nation  demanded 
the  States-General — ^he  convoked  them  :  they  demanded  a 
popular  representation — ^he  anticipated  them  by  voluntarily, 
and  by  a  royal  ordinance,  doubling  the  deputies  from  the 
Tiers  Etat :  they  demanded  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights 
and  personal  services — he  abolished  them.  He  agreed  to 
abandon  all  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  :  he  formed  the 
National  Guard,  dismissed  his  Royal  Guard,  and  attendants, 
made  war  on  his  own  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
issued  severe  proclamations  against  the  emigrants,  granted 
a  constitution  more  free  than  the  Republicans  themselves 
have  adopted  in  1831,  and  sanctioned  the  confiscation  of 
all  the  property  of  the  Church.  His  whole  life  was  one 
uninterrupted  series  of  concessions  and  reforms,  and,  in 
return,  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold. 

The  nobles  vied  with  the  sovereign  in  the  surrender  of 
their  rights.  At  the  first  struggle,  in  July  1789,  between 
the  noblesse  and  commons,  as  to  sitting  in  one  or  separate 
Chambers,  forty-six  of  their  number,  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  joined  the  Tiers  Etat ;  they  voluntarily,  on  the 
night  of  4th  August,  surrendered  all  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges ;  they  consented  to  the  abolition  of  tithes,  titles  of 
honour,  entails,  and  dignities  of  every  description.  They 
concurred  in  a  constitution  of  the  most  democratic  character ; 
and  they  received,  in  return  for  so  many  concessions,  exile, 
confiscation,  and  death. 

•  Hume,  vi.  893. 
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The  clergy  of  France  were  the  first  and  steadiest  friends 
of  the  Revolution.  During  the  continuance  of  the  contest 
as  to  a  single  or  separate  chambers,  127  of  their  body  left 
their  own  order,  and  united  with  the  Commons ;  and,  by 
so  doing,  first  gave  them  a  numerical  superiority,  and  com- 
pelled the  union  of  all  the  three  estates  in  the  National 
Assembly.  Unbounded  gratitude,  universal  joy,  followed 
this  first  and  decisive  movement  towards  the  popular  side ; 
and,  in  return,  the  Assembly  confiscated  their  whole  pro- 
perty, banished  and  proscribed  their  leading  members,  and 
sent  them  forth  destitute  from  that  very  country,  whose 
freedom  their  adherence  had  been  the  first  means  of  esta- 
blishing. 

At  the  very  time  that  these  dreadful  scenes  were  passing 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  the  cry  for  Reform,  spreading 
as  at  present  by  contagion,  became  vehement  in  this  country. 
Revolution,  bloodshed,  and  massacre  were  loudly  threatened, 
if  it  were  any  longer  delayed.  "  The  nation,"  it  was  said, 
"  will  no  longer  submit  to  be  trifled  with ;  the  representa- 
tion must  be  reformed,  the  demand  for  extended  popular 
constituents  must  be  satisfied,  or  a  revolution  will  inevitably 
ensue/'*  But  this  clamour  was  not  met  by  concession.  Mr 
Pitt  resisted  the  popular  cry.  He  was  supported  by  the 
firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the  British  aristocracy ;  the 
threatened  revolution  came  to  nothing,  and  the  constitution, 
with  its  inestimable  blessings,  was  preserved.  If  the  demand 
for  Reform  were  occasioned  by  any  experienced  grievance, 
which  Reform  could  remedy,  it  would,  indeed,  be  dangerous 
to  refuse  it.  Actual  evils  do  not  pass  away  like  the  fleeting 
passions  of  the  multitude.  But  there  is  no  actual  evil  in 
the  country  to  which  Reform  could  prove  a  remedy.  The 
demand  for  it  has  all  grown  up  within  these  six  months  :  it 
has  arisen  from  foreign  contagion,  and  been  fanned  by  party 
ambition. 

The  consequences  of  Reform  may  be  predicted  with  toler- 
able certainty  from  the  preceding  observations. 

Suppose  that  the  consequences  of  Reform  are  not  so 
disastrous  as  the  most  vehement  of  its  opponents  predict, 

•  Thoughts  on  Reform,  1793,  p.  27. 
VOL.  I.  D 
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and  as  the  examples  of  all  similar  iDnovations  prognosticate. 
We  shall  suppose  that  the  prodigious  and  unexpected  yic- 
torj  oyer  the  aristocracy  does  not,  to  any  alarming  degree, 
increase  the  ambition  of  the  democratical  party ;  that 
the  £10  tenants  return,  upon  the  whole,  as  respectable 
men  as  could  be  expected ;  that  no  immediate  convulsion 
takes  place  ;  that  the  secret  hopes  of  the  Whig  leaders  are 
realised,  and  the  aristocrats  of  their  party  acquire  silently, 
but  steadily,  an  absolute  sway  oyer  a  great  part  of  the  small 
boroughs  in  their  neighbourhood.  We  shall  suppose,  in  fine, 
that  things  go  on  under  the  new  constitution  as  much  in 
their  former  course  as  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  adopted  leaves  possible.  This,  it  will  be  admitted, 
is  as  favourable  a  view  of  the  cfiects  of  Reform  as  its  most 
sanguine  advocates  could  desire  ;  and  the  question  is,  what 
efiect  will  it  have,  even  in  sudi  a  view,  on  the  British 
empire  ? 

In  considering  this  question,  it  must  be  recollected  that, 
if  the  prosperity  of  the  country  of  late  years  has  been  unpre- 
cedented, so  also  is  the  artificial  and  complicated  form  which 
society  has  assumed.  In  a  vast  commercial  country  such  as 
this,  where  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  souls  are  depen- 
dent on  the  daily  wages  of  labour,  and  totally  destitute  of 
property  of  every  sort ;  where  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
industry  of  the  people  is  put  in  motion  by  capital,  and  so 
large  a  portion  of  that  capital  is  entirely  dependent  on 
credit ;  where  so  many  millions  exist  on  the  variable  market 
for  manufactures,  and  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pauperism 
is  always  at  hand  in  the  redundant  population  of  the  sister 
island — it  is  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  each  class  is 
inseparably  interwoven  with  that  of  every  other ;  and  that 
it  is  impossible  that  a  great  blow  can  be  struck,  either  at 
landed  opulence  or  commercial  credit,  without  producing  a 
degree  of  widespread  misery,  to  which  there  has  nothing 
similar  occurred  in  modern  Europe.  We  have  ascended 
the  giddy  summit  of  national  grandeur,  and  the  world  is 
in  admiration  at  the  height  to  which  we  have  reached  ;  but 
every  foot  of  the  ascent  has  removed  us  farther  from  its 
base,  and  a  false  step  would  precipitate  us  at  once  into  a 
fathomless  abyss.  The  fabric  we  have  reared  is  gigantic ; 
but  the  base  has  not  expanded  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
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the  higher  parts  of  the  edifice  :  its  equilibrium  is  unstable, 
and  a  rude  shock  would  precipitate  the  whole  into  the  dust, 
never  more  to  arise. 

Now,  one  of  the  first  efiects  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  of  course,  will  be  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  There 
is  no  man  in  his  senses  who  can  hesitate  a  moment  as  to 
that  consequence.  Ministers  make  no  secret  of  their  inten- 
tion to  propose  it,  among  the  first  measures,  to  the  Reformed 
parliament ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  numerous  subjects  on 
which  such  peremptory  pledges  will  be  exacted  from  the 
member  as  to  render  its  passing  a  matter  of  moral  certainty. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  300  English  members  of  the 
Reformed  house  are  to  be  for  the  boroughs,  and  only  150  for 
the  counties,  it  may  easily  be  anticipated  that  this  efi*ect  is 
certain.  And  in  vain  will  the  House  of  Peers  strive  to 
resist  such  a  result :  their  power  must  have  been  so  com- 
pletely extinguished  before  the  Reform  Bill  is  past,  that 
any  resistance  on  their  part  would  be  speedily  overcome. 

This  first  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  great 
change  will  at  once  set  the  manufacturing  classes  at  variance 
with  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  then  will  commence  that 
fatal  war  between  the  different  classes  of  society,  which  has 
hitherto  been  only  repressed  by  the  weight  and  authority  of 
a  stable,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  hereditary  government, 
composed  of  an  intermixture  of  the  representatives  of  all 
interests.  When  it  is  recollected  that  wheat  can  be  raised 
with  ease,  in  Poland,  at  prices  varying  from  1 7s.  to  20s. 
a  quarter,  and  that  it  can  be  laid  down  on  the  quay  of  any 
harbour  in  Britain  at  from  33s.  to  40s.,  it  may  easily  be 
anticipated  what  a  revolution  in  prices  will,  in  the  ^rst 
instance^  be  efiected  by  this  measure.  We  say  in  the  first 
instance — for  nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  the  vltimaie 
effect  will  be,  by  throwing  a  large  portion  of  British  land 
out  of  cultivation,  and  in  its  stead  producing  a  more  exten- 
sive growth  of  grain  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula,  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  between  the  supply  of  corn  and  its  con- 
sumption, and,  by  means  of  destroying  a  large  portion  of 
British  agriculture,  raise  the  prices  again  to  their  former 
standard. 

The  Reformers  will  observe,  that  even  this  first  effect  of 
lowering  prices  is  not  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  is  in  truth 
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depriving,  in  their  elegant  language,  the  borough-mongers  of 
the  means  of  enriching  themselves  on  the  labour  of  the 
people.  We  agree  in  this  position,  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  landlords  are  concerned :  because  nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  no  one  class  should  be  permitted,  by  monopoly,  to 
enrich  itself  on  the  industry  of  their  neighbours.  But  if 
the  ultimate  effect  is  to  be,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  and  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  our  agriculture, 
prices  are  to  be  restored  to  their  former  level,  and  the  mo- 
nopoly quietly  handed  over  to  the  foreign  cultivator — by 
reason  of  his  permanent  and  indestructible  advantages  in 
the  price  of  labour,  the  absence  of  taxes,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  soil — then  the  question  comes  to  be,  whether  this 
temporary  reduction  of  price  is  worth  being  purchased 
at  the  price  of  the  misery  and  confusion  which  it  would 
produce  ? 

Now,  the  misery  arising  from  the  reduction  of  the 
resources  of  the  farmer  could  not  be  confined  to  his  own 
class  in  society ;  it  would  immediately  and  seriously  affect 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.  The  great  trade 
of  every  country,  as  Adam  Smith  long  ago  remarked,  is 
between  the  town  and  the  country  :  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  produce  of  our  looms  is  consumed  by  those  who, 
directly  or  indirectly,  are  fed  by  the  British  plough.  Not 
the  haughty  aristocrat  only,  who  spends  his  life  in  luxurious 
indolence  among  his  hereditary  trees,  but  the  innumerable 
classes  who  are  maintained  by  his  rents  and  fed  by  his 
expenditure — the  numerous  creditors  who  draw  large  parts 
of  his  rent  through  their  mortgages,  and  live  in  affluence  in 
distant  towns  upon  the  produce  of  his  land — the  farmers, 
who  subsist  in  comparative  comfort  on  the  industry  which 
they  exert  on  his  estates — the  tradesmen  and  artisans,  who 
are  fed  by  his  expenditure  or  the  wants  of  his  tenantry — 
all  would  suffer  alike  by  such  a  change  of  prices  as  should 
seriously  affect  the  industry  of  the  cultivators.  Every 
shopkeeper  knows  how  much  he  is  dependent  on  the  expen- 
diture of  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  are  maintained 
by  the  land,  and  what  liberal  purchasers  landlords  are, 
compared  to  those  who  subsist  by  manufactures ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  first  and  greatest  sufferers  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  many  of  those  very 
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persons  \frhose  blind  crj   for   Reform  had   rendered   it 
unavoidable. 

Now,  the  discouragement  of  British  agriculture  consequent 
on  a  free  trade  in  com  would  be  permanenty  although  the 
benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  could  only  be  temporary. 
After  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  British  agricul- 
ture had  been  effected,  by  the  immense  inundation  of  foreign 
grain,  prices  would  rise  again  to  their  former  level,  because 
the  monopoly  would  then  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  growers  ;  and  the  bulky  nature  of  grain  renders  it 
physically  impossible  to  introduce  an  unlimited  supply  of 
that  article  by  sea  transport.  But  the  condition  of  British 
agriculture  would  not  be  materially  benefited  by  the  change  ; 
because  prices  would  rise  solely  in  consequence  of  the  British 
grower  being,  for  the  most  part,  driven  out  of  the  field ;  and 
could  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  only  by  his  being  h^t 
from  an  extensive  competition  with  the  foreign  cultivator. 
Should  the  British  farmers,  recovering  from  their  consterna- 
tion, recommence  the  active  agriculture  which  at  present 
maintains  our  vast  and  increasing  population,  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  prices  would  immediately  fall  to  such 
a  degree,  as  speedily  to  reduce  them  to  their  natural  and 
unavoidable  state  of  inferiority  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Continent. 

In  considering  this  subject,  there  are  two  important  cir- 
cumstances to  be  kept  in  view,  proved  abundantly  by 
experience,  but  which  have  not  hitherto  met  with  the 
general  attention  which  they  deserve. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that,  in  agriculture — difiering  in  this 
respect  from  manufactures — the  introduction  of  machinery, 
or  the  division  of  labour,  can  efiect  no  reduction  whatever 
in  the  price  of  its  produce,  or  the  facility  of  its  production  ; 
and  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  cultivation  yet  known  is  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  greatest  possible  application  of 
human  labour,  in  the  form  of  spade  cultivation.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.  Great  Britain,  with  the  aid  of  the  steam- 
engine,  can  undersell  the  weavers  of  Hindostan  with  muslins 
manufactured  out  of  cotton  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges; 
but  it  is  undersold  in  its  own  markets  by  the  wheat  grower 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  or  in  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  for  a  state  like  England, 
burdened  with  high  prices  and  an  excessiye  taxation — the 
natural  consequence  of  commercial  opulence — to  hope  that 
its  industry  can,  in  agriculture  as  in  manufactures,  withstand 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  grower.  Machinery,  skill,  and 
capital  can  easily  counteract  high  prices  in  all  other  articles  of 
human  consumption  ;  in  agriculture,  they  can  produce  no 
such  effect.  This  is  a  law  of  nature  which  will  subsist  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

The  second  is,  that  a  comparatively  small  importation  of 
grain  produces  a  prodigious  effect  on  the  prices  at  which  it 
is  sold.  The  importation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  annual  con- 
sumption does  not,  it  is  calculated,  lower  prices  a  tenth,  but 
a  half — and  so  on  with  the  importation  of  smaller  quantities. 
This  has  always  been  observed,  and  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  political  economists.  Although,  therefore,  the 
greatest  possible  importation  of  foreign  grain  must  always 
be  a  part  only  of  that  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
whole  people,  yet  still  the  effect  upon  the  current  rate  of 
prices  would  be  most  disastrous.  The  greatest  importation 
ever  known  was  in  1801,  when  it  amounted,  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity,  to  an  eighteenth  part  of  the  annual  consump- 
tion ;  but  the  free  introduction  of  much  less  than  that 
quantity  would  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  first 
instance,  in  an  ordinary  year,  to  45s.  the  quarter. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  therefore,  is  calculated  to 
inflict  a  permanent  wound  on  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  empire,  and  permanently  injure  all  the  numerous 
classes  who  depend  on  that  branch  of  industry,  and  con- 
fer only  a  temporary  benefit,  by  the  reduction  of  prices, 
on  the  manufacturing  labourers.  The  benefit  is  tempo- 
rary, and  mixed  up,  even  at  first,  with  a  most  bitter  por- 
tion of  alloy ;  the  evil  lasting,  and  unmitigated  by  any 
benefit  whatever. 

But  it  is  precisely  because  this  repeal  is  calculated  to 
effect  this  temporary  and  immediate,  however  ultimately 
ruinous,  reduction  of  prices,  that  its  adoption  may  be  calcu- 
lated upon  as  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty  by  the  Reformed 
Parliament.  Great  bodies  of  men  never  look  beyond  the 
immediate  consequences  of  their  actions.     If  it  was  other- 
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wise,  vice,  improvidence,  and  intoxication  would  be  banished 
from  the  world — ^for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  all 
these  things  are  ultimately  hurtful  to  those  who  indulge  in 
them ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  march  of  intellect  has 
effected  no  diminution  whatever  in  their  indulgence.  If 
men  had  looked  beyond  the  immediate  effects  of  present 
objects,  the  Reform  candidates  would  never  have  been  sup- 
ported at  the  recent  elections  by  the  rural  freeholders  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  bringing  them  into  the 
legislature,  they  were  laying  the  surest  foundation  for  their 
own  ultimate  ruin.  But  men  never  do  this.  History, 
equally  with  recent  experience,  demonstrates  that  large 
bodies,  even  of  the  most  intelligent  men,  never  look  beyond 
present  consequences ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  £10  householders  will  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

But  if  the  argument  of  the  Reformers  were  really  well 
founded,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  they  so 
strenuously  support,  would  permanently  and  materially 
lower  the  price  of  grain,  the  consequences  would  be  still 
more  disastrous  ;  and  such  a  consummation  would  hasten  a 
catastrophe,  which  it  is  much  to  be  feared  no  human  efforts, 
under  the  new  constitution,  will  be  able  permanently  to 
avert. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  the  hopes  of  the  Reformers  are 
realised ;  that,  by  drawing  our  supplies  from  the  shores  of 
the  Vistula  and  the  Seine,  instead  of  those  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Forth,  the  price  of  wheat  is  permanently  lowered 
from  608.  to  30s.  a  quarter,  or  about  half  its  present 
standard.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  stagnation,  want  of 
employment,  and  misery,  consequent  upon  a  large  portion  of 
our  agricultural  labourers  being  thrown  out  of  employment, 
is  got  over ;  that  funds  destined  for  the  payment  of  our 
mortgage  creditors  are  somehow  or  other  provided  from  other 
sources ;  and  that  the  tradesmen  and  artificers  who  now 
depend  on  the  land  for  their  employment,  have  contrived  to 
get  other  customers,  who  have  supplied  the  place  of  those 
whom  they  have  lost.  Let  all  this  be  supposed,  and  then 
let  it  be  coolly  considered  what  effect  such  a  change  must 
have  on  the  engagements  of  individuals  and  of  the  state. 
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circumstances,  the  maintenance  of  the  national  faith  inviolate 
is  practicable  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  ;  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that,  under  a  Reform  Parliament,  and  a 
free  trade  in  grain,  it  will  be  impossible. 

Indeed,  whoeyer  seriously  considers  the  subject  must 
perceive  that,  independent  of  any  change  of  prices  resulting 
from  the  Corn  Laws,  the  preservation  of  the  national  debt 
will  be  impracticable  if  the  present  great  contest  be  gained 
by  the  Reformers.  The  outcry  hereafter  raised  against  the 
fundholders  will  be  far  greater,  and  much  more  generally 
alluring,  than  that  now  directed  with  so  much  vehemence 
against  the  aristocracy.  In  truth,  it  is  as  the  outwork  of 
that  grand  achievement  that  the  demolition  of  the  aristo- 
cracy is  pursued  with  so  much  fury.  Having  once  gained 
political  power,  can  we  expect  that  the  lower  orders  will 
decline  to  reap  its  fruits  ;  that,  after  having  stormed  the 
breach,  they  will  generously  forego  the  plunder  of  the  cap- 
tured city  \  Nothing  is  now  said  about  the  funds,  because 
a  general  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens  that  large 
portion  of  the  national  capital  would  probably  prove 
fatal  to  the  Reform  Bill  ;  but  let  the  victory  once  be 
gained,  and  the  outcry  in  the  end  will  be  turned  in  that 
du-ection. 

Without  supposing  that  either  a  Reformed  Parliament, 
or  the  Ministers  whom  it  places  at  the  head  of  affairs,  will 
be  much  inclined  to  pursue  such  desperate  measures,  the 
consequences  of  Reform  will  speedily  make  them  unavoidable. 
The  aristocracy  being  destroyed,  so  far  as  political  power  is 
concerned,  and  the  people  having  got  the  complete  command 
of  the  country,  by  means  of  the  pledged  delegates  from  the 
towns  whom  they  return  to  Parliament,  the  whole  vehe- 
mence of  the  democratic  party,  flushed  with  victory,  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  eager  for  plunder,  will  then  be 
directed  against  the  fundholders.  The  eyes  of  that  body 
will  then  bo  opened.  Deprived  of  the  shelter  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, which  now  protects  them  from  the  storm  by  drawing 
its  fury  upon  themselves,  they  will  perceive  their  danger ; 
and  the  rapid  fall  of  the  public  securities  will  indicate  the 
approach  of,  and  augment  the  reasons  for  their  destruction. 
Industry,  now  sustained  and  encouraged  in  every  quarter 
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if  they  would  ayert  the  evils  of  bankruptcy.  Now,  if  the 
yiews  of  the  Reformers  are  well  founded,  and  a  great  reduc- 
tion is  effected  in  the  price  of  grain,  and  consequently  in 
the  money  income  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  through 
the  free  trade  in  com,  how  are  these  undiminished  money 
obligations  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  diminished  pecu- 
niary resources  of  the  debtors  in  them  1  Mr  Baring  has 
estimated  that  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  consequent 
on  the  resumption  of  cash-payments,  altered  prices  about 
25  per  cent ;  and  everybody  knows  what  widespread,  still 
existing,  and  irremediable  private  distress  that  change  pro- 
duced. What,  then,  may  be  anticipated  from  the  far  greater 
change  which  is  contemplated  as  likely  to  arise  from  a  free 
trade  in  grain  1 

But,  serious  as  these  evils  are,  they  are  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  the  dreadful  consequences  which  woidd  result  to 
public  credit  from  the  change,  and  the  widespread  desola- 
tion which  must  follow  a  serious  blow  to  the  national 
faith. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  diflBculty  the  payment  of  the 
annual  charge  of  the  national  debt  is  provided  for,  even 
under  the  present  scale  of  prices ;  and  how  much  those  diffi- 
culties were  increased  by  the  change  of  prices,  and  the 
general  diminution  of  incomes,  consequent  on  the  resumption 
of  cash-payments.  Indeed,  such  was  the  effect  of  that 
change  that,  had  it  not  been  counterbalanced  by  a  very 
great  increase,  both  of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
produce  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  rendered  the  main- 
tenance of  faith  with  the  public  creditor  impossible.  Now, 
if  such  be  the  present  state  of  the  public  debt,  even  under 
the  unexampled  general  prosperity  which  has  pervaded  the 
empire  since  the  peace,  and  with  all  the  security  to  the 
public  faith  which  arises  from  the  stable,  consistent,  and 
uniform  rule  of  the  British  aristocracy,  how  is  the  charge 
of  the  debt  to  be  provided  for  under  the  diminished  national 
income  arising  from  the  much  hoped-for  change  of  prices 
consequent  on  the  Reform  Bill  and  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  the  increased  national  impatience,  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  power  to  cast  off  the  burden  for  ever  \ — 
Great  and  reasonable  fear  may  be  felt,  whether,  under  any 
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circumstances,  the  maintenance  of  the  national  faith  inviolate 
is  practicable  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  ;  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that,  under  a  Reform  Parliament,  and  a 
free  trade  in  grain,  it  will  be  impossible. 

Indeed,  whoever  seriously  considers  the  subject  must 
perceive  that,  independent  of  any  change  of  prices  resulting 
from  the  Corn  Laws,  the  preservation  of  the  national  debt 
will  be  impracticable  if  the  present  great  contest  be  gained 
by  the  Reformers.  The  outcry  hereafter  raised  against  the 
fundholders  will  be  far  greater,  and  much  more  generally 
alluring,  than  that  now  directed  with  so  much  vehemence 
against  the  aristocracy.  In  truth,  it  is  as  the  outwork  of 
that  grand  achievement  that  the  demolition  of  the  aristo- 
cracy is  pursued  with  so  much  fury.  Having  once  gained 
political  power,  can  we  expect  that  the  lower  orders  will 
decline  to  reap  its  fruits  ;  that,  after  having  stormed  the 
breach,  they  will  generously  forego  the  plunder  of  the  cap- 
tured city  1  Nothing  is  now  said  about  the  funds,  because 
a  general  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens  that  large 
portion  of  the  national  capital  would  probably  prove 
fatal  to  the  Reform  Bill  ;  but  let  the  victory  once  be 
gained,  and  the  outcry  in  the  end  will  be  turned  in  that 
direction. 

Without  supposing  that  either  a  Reformed  Parliament, 
or  the  Ministers  whom  it  places  at  the  head  of  affairs,  will 
be  much  inclined  to  pursue  such  desperate  measures,  the 
consequences  of  Reform  will  speedily  make  them  unavoidable. 
The  aristocracy  being  destroyed,  so  far  as  political  power  is 
concerned,  and  the  people  having  got  the  complete  command 
of  the  country,  by  means  of  the  pledged  delegates  from  the 
towns  whom  they  return  to  Parliament,  the  whole  vehe- 
mence of  the  democratic  party,  flushed  with  victory,  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  eager  for  plunder,  will  then  be 
directed  against  the  fundholders.  The  eyes  of  that  body 
will  then  be  opened.  Deprived  of  the  shelter  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, which  now  protects  them  from  the  storm  by  drawing 
its  fury  upon  themselves,  they  will  perceive  their  danger ; 
and  the  rapid  fall  of  the  public  securities  will  indicate  the 
approach  of,  and  augment  the  reasons  for  their  destruction. 
Industry,  now  sustained  and  encouraged  in  every  quarter 
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by  public  credit,  will  wither  and  languish  ;  commerce  will 
diminish,  speculation  will  decline  ;  distrust  will  succeed  to 
confidence,  despair  to  hope ;  and  starving  millions,  deprived 
of  bread  by  the  natural  consequences  of  their  present  incon- 
siderate conduct,  will  demand,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that 
the  fundholders  be  no  longer  permitted  to  wring  out  of  an 
industrious  and  suffering  people  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 
Meanwhile  the  revenue  will  fail ;  credit,  that  most  sensitive 
of  created  things,  will  be  violently  shaken  ;  and  Government, 
pressed  by  demands  on  the  treasury,  and  threatened  by  the 
menaces  of  the  people,  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  some 
extraordinary  measures  for  their  relief. 

As  the  Church  is  the  most  defenceless  body  in  the  State, 
and  the  one  which  has  long  been  marked  out  as  the  first 
victim,  it  is  probable  that  its  revenues  will  first  be  seized  to 
make  good  the  exigencies  of  Government.  This  is  the 
natural  progress  of  all  such  changes ;  and,  accordingly,  seven 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  Government  of  France  pro- 
claimed a  bankruptcy,  and  cut  off  two-thirds  of  the  national 
debt,  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Church  had  been  seized  for 
the  public  service.  The  revolutionary  press  of  this  country 
has  long  prepared  the  public  for  this  event,  by  announcing 
that  although,  without  doubt,  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to 
their  tithes  is  as  good  as  the  right  of  the  laity  to  their 
estates,  yet  Government  has  an  unquestionable  right  to 
regulate  its  destinatioriy — in  other  words,  to  seize,  for  the 
public  service,  all  that  is  now  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
religion. 

Were  we  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  demons,  we  should 
feel  a  malignant  joy  in  contemplating  the  consternation 
which  will  fill  the  rural  freeholders,  when  they  find  that  the 
Reform  Bill,  from  which  they  hoped  so  much,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  promised  liberation  from  tithes, 
taxes,  and  every  vexatious  burden,  has  in  truth  only  embit- 
tered their  condition  :  that,  instead  of  the  parson  collecting  a 
twentieth  of  the  produce,  an  inexorable  tax-gatherer  enforces 
payment  of  the  frill  tenth  ;  and  that,  instead  of  selling  their 
wheat  at  £3  a  quarter,  they  can  only  get  30s.  But  the  evil 
is  too  serious  and  widespread  to  admit  of  any  such  feeling  ; 
and  there  is  no  class  whose  future  state,  imder  the  conse- 
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quences  of  Reform,  we  commiserate  more  than  that  of  the 
rural  tenantry,  suffering,  as  they  will  be,  under  diminished 
sales,  lowered  prices,  and  increased  burdens ;  embittered, 
as  that  state  must  be,  by  the  recollection  of  how  large 
a  share  they  have  had  in  bringing  these  evils  upon 
themselves. 

The  spoils  of  the  Church,  however,  will  afford  only  a 
temporary  relief.  There  are  10,000  parishes  in  England, 
and  the  average  income  of  these  is  stated  at  £302  a-year 
each.  £3,000,000  a-year,  therefore,  will  be  all  that  can  be 
got  out  of  the  Church;  and  if  to  this  be  added  £2,000,000 
a-year  more,  as  the  probable  amount  of  all  the  mortmain 
and  charitable  bequests  in  the  kingdom,  the  total  sum  annu- 
ally available  to  the  stat^  will  not  exceed  £5,000,000.  But 
as  property  of  every  sort,  and,  above  all,  funded  property, 
would  be  violently  shaken  by  such  measures,  and  as  the 
immediate  effect  of  such  a  panic  would  be  to  affect,  in  the 
most  serious  manner,  commercial  and  manufacturing  credit, 
it  may  fairly  be  anticipated  that  the  revenue,  under  the 
effect  of  such  changes,  will  fall  off  at  least  as  much  as  it 
gains,  by  destroying  both  the  Church,  and  the  mortmain 
and  charitable  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  That  this  sup- 
position is  greatly  under  the  truth,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  in  France,  where  commercial  credit  was  so 
much  less  extensive  than  it  is  in  this  country,  the  revenue 
fell,  within  a  year  after  the  meeting  of  the  States-General, 
and  before  any  blood  had  been  shed  on  the  scaffold,  from 
£24,000,000  annually  to  £17,000,000,  or  nearly  a  thu-d 
of  its  whole  amount.* 

Finding,  then,  that  the  Church  has  afforded  no  effectual 
relief,  that  the  revenue  is  rapidly  diminishing,  that  the  pub- 
lic distress  is  daily  increasing,  and  that  clamorous  millions 
are  insisting  for  relief,  the  Legislature  will  be  compelled  to 
lower  the  interest,  or  abridge  part  of  the  capital,  of  the 
national  debt.  We  believe  that,  even  under  a  Reformed 
and  highly  democratic  Parliament,  such  a  measure  as  this 
will  not  be  taken  without  extreme  reluctance :  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  infringing  on  pubUc  credit,  in  a  commercial 

•  YouNo's  Travels,  vol.  L  482. 
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country,  must  force  themselves  on  the  most  inconsiderate. 
The  character  of  the  Legislature  will,  before  that  time,  have 
undergone  a  complete  change.  The  numerous  and  weighty 
interests,  now  represented  by  the  nomination  boroughs,  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  raise  their  voice  in  Parliament ;  and  if 
they  are,  a  relentless  majority,  representing  the  towns,  tied 
down  by  pledges  to  their  imperious  constituents,  will  dispose 
of  their  opposition  as  eflfectually  as  the  resistance  to  Reform 
has  been  overthrown  in  the  present  Legislature. 

The  measure  of  cutting  down,  or  seriously  diminishing 
the  Funds,  being  one  of  great  magnitude  and  awful  conse- 
quences, will  be  as  much  disguised  as  possible.  It  will  be 
brought  forward  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  transfers, 
or  some  such  measure,  based  on  the  principle  of  effecting  an 
equitable  adjustment  with  the  public  creditor  ;  or  possibly  a 
paper  currency,  possessing  a  forced  and  legal  circulation, 
will  be  issued  by  Government,  and  the  dividends  paid  in 
that  shape.  But,  in  whatever  way  it  is  done,  the  effect  will 
be  the  same — public  credit  will  be  violated;  and,  from  that 
instant,  a  fatal  and  irrecoverable  blow  is  struck  at  the 
industry,  and,  most  of  all,  the  commercial  industry  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of  such  an  event  are  incalcu- 
lable. But  some  of  its  earliest  effects  may  be  anticipated. 
The  moment  that  a  serious  blow  is  once  struck  at  the  pub- 
lic funds,  their  complete  destruction  is  unavoidable.  This 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  considers  how  dependent 
the  revenue  of  the  empire  is  on  the  produce  of  the  excise  and 
customs,  and  how  completely  they  rise  or  fall  with  the  pro- 
gress, tranquillity,  and  confidence  of  the  people.  But  how 
is  confidence  to  be  maintained,  industry  encouraged,  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  fostered,  amidst  the  consternation  conse- 
quent on  an  attack  on  the  Funds  'i  It  is  quite  evident  that 
they  must  all  be  paralysed  ;  and  that  the  first  blow  at  pub- 
lic credit,  by  destroying  the  source  from  which  the  legitimate 
revenue  of  the  country  flows,  must  soon  render  their  com- 
plete destruction  unavoidable,  even  if  Government  had  the 
strongest  disposition  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 

The  Reformers  maintain,  that  such  an  event  is  by  no 
means  to  be  so  much  deprecated  as  is  usually  imagined  ;  that 
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the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  would  remain,  even  after 
such  a  conyulsion ;  and  that,  liberated  from  the  load  which 
now  oppresses  it,  the  industry  of  Great  Britain  would  com- 
mence a  new  career  of  splendour  and  usefulness.  There 
might  be  some  foundation  for  this  argument  if  it  -^iCA  foreign 
debt  which  was  thus  expunged  :  but  what  shall  we  say  when 
we  recollect  that  it  is  our  own  capital  which  we  are  thus 
desti-oying — the  reservoir  which  sustains  all  the  industry  of 
the  country,  maintains  its  labour,  feeds  its  millions,  that  we 
are  closing  for  ever  ?  The  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
will  indeed  survive  the  shock  :  but,  deprived  of  capital,  the 
agriculture  will  be  unable  to  feed  its  numerous  inhabitants  ; 
and,  destitute  of  credit,  its  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to 
dismiss  their  starving  millions. 

The  moment  that  a  national  bankruptcy  is  either  directly 
or  indirectly  declared,  the  Bank  of  England  will  stop  pay- 
ment,— or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  discharge  its  engage- 
ments only  in  a  forced  and  depreciated  paper  currency. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  example  of  1 79  7 : 
a  suspension  of  cash  payments,  following  an  attack  on 
public  credity  will  be  very  different  in  its  consequences 
from  the  suspension  which  then  took  place,  under  a 
stable  Government,  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  public 
faith.  The  dreadful  catastrophe  of  December  1825  may 
afford  a  faint  image  of  the  terrible  convulsion  which  then 
would  take  place. 

Every  Bank  in  the  kingdom  will  immediately  be  beset ; 
then  will  begin  the  closing  of  those  credits  which  sustain  the 
present  industry — the  destruction  of  that  capital  which  has 
rewarded  the  past  labour  of  the  country.  Every  post  will 
bring  the  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  some  banking  or  com- 
mercial house  of  long-established  character ;  and  every  hour 
augment  the  anxiety  of  agitated  multitudes,  eagerly  seeking 
the  rescue  of  their  property.  Then  will  begin  the  terrible, 
long  delayed,  but  now  inexorable  accounting  between  debtor 
and  creditor,  all  over  the  country.  The  Banks  will  be 
dunned  for  payment  of  their  notes  and  deposit  receipts,  till 
their  doors  are  closed,  and  insolvency  declared :  they,  in 
return,  wiU  issue  peremptory  orders  for  the  immediate  call- 
ing up  of  their  cash-accounts,  enforcing  their  debts,  with- 
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drawiDg  their  credits.  Bills  will  no  longer  be  discounted  ; 
no  renewals  of  promissory  notes  take  place  ;  no  staying  off 
the  dismal  day  of  payment  any  longer  be  allowed.  Instant 
peremptory  payment  of  every  shilling  that  every  man  owed, 
will  be  imposed  by  inexorable  necessity,  even  on  the  most 
humane  and  considerate  creditors.  Every  man  will  find  his 
whole  creditors  on  his  back  at  once  ;  and  how  is  he  to  pro- 
vide for  their  payment  amidst  the  diminished  sales,  sus- 
pended credit,  and  increasing  difficulties  of  those  who  owed 
him  money  ?  The  only  class  who  will  thrive  amidst  thet 
general  ruin  will  be  the  officers  of  the  law  ;  the  only  writs 
unceasingly  in  force,  the  capias  ad  saiisfacienduniy  or  the 
fieri  facias;  and  the  only  mansions  crowded  with  inhabit- 
ants, the  workhouses,  the  hospitals,  and  the  jails. 

We  do  not  think  that  imagination  can  figure,  or  description 
exaggerate,  the  heart-rending,  the  wide-spread  misery  con- 
sequent on  such  a  catastrophe.  In  a  country  such  as  this, 
where  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  depend  on  trade  and 
manufactures — that  is,  derive  their  daily  bread  from  the  sale 
of  their  produce — and  where  above  twenty  millions  of  souls 
are  destitute  of  property  of  any  sort,  and  will  be  reduced  to 
beggary  the  moment  that  they  cease  to  receive  their  wages,  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  the  consequences  of  such  a  disaster. 
The  far-famed,  but  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  misery 
arising  among  the  poor  from  the  French  Revolution,  can 
convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  it  would  produce  in  this 
country. 

How  are  the  poor-rates  to  be  maintained,  or  the  multi- 
tudes of  starving  artisans  fed,  during  such  a  succession  of 
misfortunes  ?  When  four  or  five  millions  of  human  beings, 
directly  or  indirectly  employed  on  them,  are  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  breaking  up  of  our  great  manufactories, 
or  the  cessation  of  the  working  of  our  mines,  and  the  uni- 
versal stagnation  of  business,  who  is  to  feed  the  starving 
multitude  ?  The  ordinary  resources — the  much- tried  cha- 
rity of  the  country,  the  poor-rates — how  burdensome  soever 
to  those  who  pay  them,  wiU  be  totally  inadequate  to  the 
enormous  burden.  Some  great  and  extraordinary  resource 
must  be  fallen  upon  to  meet  the  unparalleled  suffering ;  and 
what  the  sovereign  multitude  will  demand  is  known,  by 
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experience,  from  what  they  have  demanded  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  France. 

The  confiscation  of  the  great  properties  is  one  obvious 
resource  which,  under  the  pressure  of  such  unheard-of  suf- 
fering, GoTernment,  how  anxious  soever  to  avoid  such  a 
measure,  will  be  in  the  end  unable  to  withstand.  It  will  be 
imperiously  dictated  to  the  twenty-one  delegates  from  Lon- 
don, by  their  constituents,  and  supported  by  the  cries  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  starving  citizens.  It  will  be 
demanded,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  by  the  majority  of  the 
300  representatives  of  the  boroughs  of  England.  In  vain 
will  the  county  members,  awakened,  at  last,  by  the  tempest 
approaching  their  own  doors,  to  the  fatal  consequences  of 
their  passion  for  Reform,  strive  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 
Their  doom  wiU  be  sealed  amidst  the  same  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, and  yeUs  of  Radical  exultation,  which  were  raised 
through  the  country  on  the  disfranchisement  of  the  nomi- 
nation boroughs.  The  violent  clamour  of  four  or  five 
hundred  individuals,  the  victims  of  spoliation,  will  be 
drowned  in  the  shouts  of  millions  eager  to  share  their  spoils. 
The  Radicals  are  already  preparing  for  such  an  event. 
A  paragraph  has  lately  made  the  round  of  the  public  press, 
stating  that  Government  is  in  possession  of  a  list  of  fifteen 
hundred  individuals,  resident  in  and  near  London,  whose 
fortunes  would  pay  the  national  debt.  The  Radical  news- 
papers are  openly  hinting  at  the  necessity  of  some  more 
equitable  distribution  of  property  than  now  exists.  The 
thing  is  unavoidable,  if  political  power  is  once  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  multitude  by  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature,  that,  after  a  great  victory  has  been  gained, 
the  conquerors  should  decline  to  take  its  fruits ;  that  starv- 
ing multitudes,  with  power  in  their  hands,  should  die  of 
famine,  when  those  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  regard 
as  their  enemies  are  still  possessed  of  the  wealth  which 
they  have  been  so  sedulously  told  has  been  wrung  out  of 
their  labour.  The  demolition  of  the  great  properties, 
amid  such  circumstances  of  public  sufiering,  would  be  a  far 
more  easy  matter  than  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution has  been  to  the  present  Reformers. 

How,  if  such  a  measure  of  spoliation  is  brought  forward 
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amid  circumstaDces  of  severe  and  unmitigated  national 
distress,  is  it  to  be  averted,  after  the  Reform  Bill  has 
placed  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants  of  L.IO 
houses  in  towns,  and  the  owners  of  40s.  freeholds  in  the 
country  ?  That  the  proprietors  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion will  raise  the  most  violent  outcry,  may  safely  be  anti- 
cipated; but  what  chance  has  it  of  averting  the  catas- 
trophe ?  Their  resistance,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  cry  of  the 
thief  who  is  led  out  to  the  scaffold — the  struggles  of  the 
robber,  to  avoid  restitution  of  his  plunder.  Every  man  in 
the  country  will  be  told,  that  he  is  personally  interested  in 
supporting  this  grand  measure  of  national  retribution  ;  the 
millions  of  starving  poor  will  be  fed  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
boroughmongers ;  the  working  classes  will  at  once  be  re- 
lieved from  taxes,  the  harbours  from  customs,  the  interior 
from  excise.  We  have  seen  what  a  tempest  was  excited, 
even  amongst  a  prosperous  body  of  freeholders,  by  the  pro- 
spect of  mere  political  power ;  what  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  offer  to  starving  millions  of  the  substantial  benefits 
of  property  worth  eight  hundred  millions  ! 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the  peril  which  such  a  mea- 
sure would  occasion  to  their  own  property,  would  for  a 
moment  deter  the  £10  tenants  from  exacting  from  their 
constituents  pledges  to  support  this  grand  aristocratic 
spoliation  ;  for  the  grand  feature,  the  awful  peril  of  the 
new  constitution  consists  in  this — that  an  overwhelming 
majority  is  formed  of  persons  who  have  no  property. 
The  Radicals  let  this  out  completely,  when  they  una- 
nimously declared  that  nine-tenths  of  the  electors  in 
boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom  were  persons  whom  no 
landlord  would  trust  for  an  arrear  of  /Ive  pounds  of  rent 
for  six  months.  What  have  such  persons  to  fear  from  a 
division  of  the  estates  of  the  aristocracy  ?  Evidently  no- 
thing ;  but  everything  to  hope. 

There  is  no  example,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  small 
proprietors  ever  resisting  an  agrarian  law  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  invariably,  in  every  age  and  country,  been  its 
most  strenuous  supporters.  From  the  days  of  Gracchus  to 
those  of  Danton,  such  ever  has  been  the  character  of  demo- 
cratic movements.  The  little  proprietors  invariably  act  upon 
the  principle,  "  Give  us  the  spoils  of  our  superiors,  and  ti-ust 
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118  with  the  protection  of  our  own  estates  :  the  sabre  of  the 
Sultan  does  not  fall  on  the  dust :  the  thunder  strikes  the 
palaces  of  prince,  but  spares  the  cottages  of  the  poor/' 
These  were  the  maxims  on  which  the  Roman  citizens,  most 
of  whom  had  landed  property,  acted,  in  so  long  contending 
for  the  agrarian  law  ;  and  these  were  the  maxims  on  which 
the  French  electors  proceeded,  when  they  supported  the 
confiscation  of  landed  property  from  the  emigrants,  to  the 
amount  of  aboTe  fiye  hundred  millions  sterling. 

The  circumstance  which  renders  the  occurrence  of  such 
extreme  measures,  it  is  to  be  feared,  inevitable,  if  once  the 
legislatiye  authority  is  vested  in  the  multitude,  is,  that  the 
democratic  party,  when  the  catastrophe  arrives,  never  ascribe 
it  to  themselves,  but  always  to  their  opponents ;  and  propose 
as  remedies,  not  to  stop  short,  but  to  advance  more  rapidly 
in  the  career  of  revolution.  This  is  human  nature.  Men 
never  have,  and  never  will  admit  that  their  own  folly  has 
landed  them  in  suffering  ;  they  uniformly  allege  that  it  has 
arisen  from  the  opposition  they  have  experienced.  In  every 
crisis  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  remedy  uniformly  pro- 
posed by  the  democratic  and  lading  party  was,  not  to  stop 
in  the  career  of  revolution,  but  urge  on  its  advance.  The 
greater  the  distress  and  the  more  poignant  the  suffering,  the 
more  violent  are  the  revolutionary  remedies  which  are  pro- 
posed ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  a  career  of  revolution  once 
blindly  entered  on,  cannot  be  retraced,  and  that  the  severity 
of  present  suffering  becomes  the  parent  of  yet  stronger  mea- 
sures and  more  acute  distress,  till  the  extremity  of  disaster 
at  length  works  out  its  own  cure. 

We  already  see  this  principle  commencing  its  operation 
in  this  country.  The  uncertainty  of  the  future,  the  prospect 
of  convulsion,  has  even  now  produced  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  employment  of  capital  ;  the  reservoirs  which  have 
hitherto  fed  the  industry  of  the  country  are  beginning  to 
fail  This  is  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Radicals  themselves. 
"It  is  unnecessary,''  says  the  Spedlatory  "to  dwell  on  the 
general  stagnation  of  business  occasioned  by  the  suspense  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Every  one  who  lives  by 
his  industry  acknowledges  that  he  feels  in  his  own  person  a 
portion  of  the  evil  resulting  from  intense  political  suspense." 
"  We  venture  to  say  there  is  hardly  a  tradesman  in  London 
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who  could  persevere,  without  ruin,  in  his  present  expenses, 
with  his  present  amount  of  busmess  :  of  course,  as  the 
business  of  the  dealer  falls  off,  the  orders  to  the  manufacturer 
decrease ;  and,  finallj,  the  labourer  suffers  in  his  turn.  To 
what  such  distress  would  probably  lead,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  actual  state  of  mind  of  the  working  classes.  Cease 
to  employ  agricultural  labourers,  and  they  may  find  food  in 
the  fields  and  barns  near  which  they  liye  ;  but  throw  out  of 
employment  a  dense  mass  of  manufacturing  work-people,  in 
such  a  state  of  political  excitement  as  they  are  now  in,  and 
necessarily  the  rapid  starvation  of  some  will  convert  the  rest 
into  frantic  wolves,  who  would  pour  into  the  districts  where 
food  was  by  any  means  attainable  ;  and,  yielding  to  a  mixed 
passion  of  rage  and  fear,  spread  desolation  over  the  land. 
What  is  true  of  the  London  dealer,  is  also  true  of  every  trade 
and  profession  which  promotes  industry  and  creates  employ- 
ment for  labour.  The  very  sources  of  wealth,  accumulation, 
and  production,  are  in  the  course  of  being  dried  up.  Nature 
is  inactive  for  a  short  while  preceding  her  most  terrible  con- 
vulsion. In  the  political  economy  of  this  nation,  stagnation 
and  torpor  indicate  a  coming  earthquake.^'  But  what  is  the 
remedy  which  the  Radicals  propose  for  this  admitted  evil  ? 
Not  to  retrace  their  steps — not  to  pause  in  the  career  of  inno- 
vation— but  to  advance  in  it  with  redovbled  velocity^  and 
adopt  still  more  violent  measures  for  the  distress  which  their 
own  changes  have  occasioned.  It  will  be  the  same  in  all  the 
future  convulsions  consequent  on  the  innovations  we  have 
commenced ;  the  suffering  will  always  be  ascribed,  not  to 
the  revolution,  but  to  the  resistance  it  has  experienced, 
and  the  remedy  adopted  the  enforcing  of  more  rigorous 
measures,  and  the  sacrifice  of  some  new  and  more  opulent 
class  in  society. 

Amidst  such  an  unstable  and  ruinous  system,  how  is  the 
colonial  empire  of  Britain  to  be  maintained  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious — it  will  speedily  be  dismembered ;  and  England, 
in  addition  to  the  destruction  of  its  freedom  and  its  prospe- 
rity, will  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  its  immense  colonial 
possessions. 

When  the  news  of  the  defeat  on  the  timber  duties  was 
received  in  Canada,  the  most  extravagant  rejoicings  took 
place.     Ministers  were  hung  in  effigy  amidst  universal  bon- 
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fires,  and  the  inhabitants  fondly  hoped  that  the  insane 
measure  of  encouraging  the  industry  of  foreigners,  instead  of 
that  of  our  own  subjects,  was  for  ever  defeated.  What 
their  feelings  now  are,  may  be  easily  understood.  They  are 
penetrated  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions,  but  by  no 
means  with  the  alarm  prevalent  in  this  country,  because  the 
remedy  is  easy — ^they  have  only  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  the  sway  of  the  British  multitude  over  them 
at  least  is  at  an  end. 

The  taxes  proposed  by  Ministers  may  convey  a  clear  idea 
of  the  policy  which  will  be  imposed  on  our  future  Govern- 
ment by  the  sovereign  multitude.  They  proposed  to  tax 
Cape  wine  ad  intemecionem,  and  diminish  the  duties  on 
French  wines ;  and  to  destroy  Canadian  industry,  by  lower- 
ing the  tax  on  Baltic  timber.  Such  conduct  would  be  in- 
conceivable, if  it  were  not  that  history  informs  us  that,  in  all 
ages,  those  who  rule  by  the  multitude  are  driven  to  similar 
measures  to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  them ;  and  that  the 
mob,  for  an  immediate  advantage  to  themselves,  are  always 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  remote  dependencies 
of  the  empire.  The  mob  of  Paris,  and  of  all  the  great 
towns  in  France,  were  clear  for  the  law  of  the  maximum 
in  the  price  of  provisions,  though  it  brought  immediate 
ruin  on  their  country  neighbours,  and  ultimate  misery  on 
themselves. 

Three  measures  may  be  expected  after  the  Reform  Bill 
has  come  into  operation  ;  and  which  no  wisdom  or  firmness, 
on  the  part  either  of  Government  or  the  Legislature,  will  be 
able  to  avert. 

1.  The  duties  on  Baltic  timber  will  be  repealed.  This 
measure  will  be  warmly  supported  by  the  £10  house- 
holders. To  such  men,  the  prospect  of  getting  the  best 
wood  at  half  its  present  price  will  be  an  invincible  argument 
for  such  a  measure.  By  this  means  Canada  wiU  be  sacri- 
ficed; and  a  colony,  possessing  nearly  a  million  of  souls, 
taking  off  annually  fifty  thousand  emigrants,  employing 
four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  British  shipping,  and  con- 
suming £2,500,000  of  British  manufactures,  will  be  lost  to 
the  empire. 

2.  The  protecting  duties  on  East  India  sugar  will  be 
repealed,  and  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
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forced  on  the  West  India  proprietors.  By  these  means, 
either  the  flame  of  revolt  will  be  spread  among  the  slave 
population,  and  130  millions  of  British  capital  perish  in 
the  flames  which  have  consumed  St  Domingo,  and  rendered 
that  flourishing  colony  a  desert,  or  the  planters  will  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Americans.  In  either 
view,  the  West  Indies,  one  great  nursery  of  our  seamen, 
will  be  for  ever  lost  to  England.  The  mother  country, 
distracted  with  its  own  troubles,  wiU  be  as  unable  to  pre- 
serve its  dominion  over  those  distant  possessions,  as  the 
French  revolutionary  government  was  to  save  the  wreck  of 
its  once-flourishing  West  India  colonies. 

3.  India,  and  the  China  trade,  will  be  thrown  open  to 
the  clamorous  multitudes,  who  will  seek  in  the  Eastern 
world  that  subsistence  which  the  passions  of  the  dema- 
gogues have  denied  them  in  their  own  country.  They  will 
carry  with  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  the  fierce 
passions  and  unbending  democracy  of  the  mother  state  ; 
and  the  airy  fabric  of  our  Indian  empire,  now  upheld  only 
by  the  steady  rule  of  a  stable  and  despotic  government, 
will  be  overthrown.  Fifty  thousand  men  can  never  main- 
tain their  sway  over  100  millions,  but  by  the  firm  hand  of 
absolute  power.  The  passions  of  a  democracy  will  speedily 
tear  that  splendid,  but  unstable  and  flimsy  empire,  in  pieces. 
The  loss  of  all  our  colonies  may  be  looked  forward  to  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  Reform  Bill.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  with  a  measure  which  at  once  disfiranchises  all 
the  colonial  interests,  which  closes  the  door  by  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  represented  ? 

Such  extreme  disasters  will  for  certain  produce  one 
eflect.  All  parties  will  become  weary  of  distraction  and 
sufl^ering ;  the  period,  the  inevitable  period,  will  arrive, 
when  the  dominion  of  a  firm  hand  will  be  required  to 
stanch  the  wounds  of  the  state.  A  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  a 
Napoleon,  will  seize  the  sceptre,  and  military  despotism 
dose  the  drama  of  British  Reform.  It  will  close  it  after 
years  of  anguish  and  sufiering ;  after  the  empire  has  lost 
its  colonies,  and  with  them  its  naval  supremacy ;  after 
unheard-of  sufiering  has  tamed  our  people,  and  the  glories 
of  the  British  name  have  ceased  for  ever. 
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In  the  preceding  view,  melancholy  and  overcharged  as  it 
may  appear  to  many,  we  have  yet  carefully  omitted  the 
darker,  but  not  improbable  parts  of  the  picture.  We  have 
not  supposed  a  civil  war  in  the  empire  ;  we  have  not  sup- 
posed any  guilty  ambition,  or  insane  passions,  either  in  our 
Government  or  Legislature  ;  we  have  presumed  that  they 
are  to  do  everything  to  stem  the  torrent  after  it  has  been 
put  in  motion.  In  truth,  that  is  the  most  probable  course  of 
events.  It  is  not  so  much  by  the  guilt  of  ambition,  as  the 
irresistible  force  of  events,  that  great  national  catastrophes 
arise.  Cromwell  said,  that  no  man  ever  rises  so  high  as  he 
who  does  not  know  where  he  is  going ;  and  the  observation 
is  true  of  the  leaders  in  all  popidar  movements.  It  is  the 
pressure  from  below  which  pushes  them  forward ;  the  fatal 
consequences  of  one  irretrievable  step,  which  precipitates 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  into  a  career  of  guilt.  The 
authors  of  the  most  terrible  measures  are,  generally,  not  by 
nature  worse  than  most  other  men  ;  they  are  carried 
onward  by  the  course  of  events,  because  they  feel  that  to 
recede  is  impossible. 

When  the  disunion  among  his  adherents  had  brought 
the  constitution  into  the  highest  peril ;  when  public  opinion 
was  violently  shaken,  and  the  press,  as  usual,  was  fanning 
the  flame,  there  was  one  man  who  dared  in  Parliament  to 
front  the  danger  ;  who  threw  away  unequalled  popularity, 
and  abandoned  supreme  power  to  discharge  his  duty  ;  who 
greatly  dared  to  tell  an  insane  nation  that  they  were  rush- 
ing on  destruction — ^that  man  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Again  we  repeat  what  we  said  on  1st  January  last, — 
There  never  was  a  determination  of  a  minister  so  much  the 
subject  of  obloquy  at  the  time,  as  his  declaration  against 
Reform  in  November  last.  There  is  none  to  which  pos- 
terity will  point  with  more  exultation  : 

**  Jastam,  ct  tenaccm  propositi  viram, 
Non  civinm  ardor  prava  jnbcntinm, 
Non  vultas  iustantis  tyrannl, 
Mente  quatit  solidil,  noqae  anster, 
])nx  inqtiieti  turbidiis  Iladria;, 
Nee  falminantis  magna  manns  Jovis  : 
Si  fractns  illabatar  orbjg, 
Impavidum  fcricnt  ruinic." 
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The  ultimate  success  or  rejection  of  this  measure  is 
altogether  immaterial  in  the  estimate  of  the  moral  grandeur 
of  this  conduct.  We  contemplate  with  more  admiration  the 
firmness  of  Cato  at  Utica,  than  the  triumph  of  Caesar  at 
Pharsalia. 


II 


Yictrix  cansa  Deis  placnit,  sed  victa  Catoni." 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  April  1831] 

Of  the  numerous  delusions  which  hare  overspread  the 
world  in  such  profusion  during  the  last  nine  months, 
there  is  none  so  extraordinary  and  so  dangerous  as  the 
opinion  incessantly  inculcated  by  the  revolutionary  press, 
that  the  noblest  virtue  in  regular  soldiers  is  to  prove  them- 
selves traitors  to  their  oaths,  and  that  a  national  guard 
is  the  only  safe  and  constitutional  force  to  which  arms 
can  be  intrusted.  The  troops  of  the  line,  whose  revolt 
decided  the  three  days  in  July  in  favour  of  the  revolution- 
ary party,  have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  extravagant 
eidogium  from  the  liberal  press  throughout  Europe ;  and 
even  in  this  country,  the  Government  journals  have  not 
hesitated  to  condemn,  in  no  measured  terms,  the  Royal 
Guard,  merely  because  they  adhered,  amidst  a  nation's 
treason,  to  their  honour  and  their  oaths. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  lield  the  first  duty  of  soldiers  to 
adhere  with  implicit  devotion  to  that  fidelity  which  is  the 
foundation  of  military  duties.  Treason  to  his  colours  has 
been  considered  as  foul  a  blot  on  the  soldier's  scutcheon  as 
cowardice  in  the  field.  Even  in  the  most  republican  states, 
this  principle  of  military  subordination  has  been  felt  to  be 
the  vital  principle  of  national  strength.  It  was  during  the 
rigorous  days  of  Roman  discipline,  that  their  legions  con- 
quered the  world ;  and  the  decline  of  the  empire  began  at 
the  time  that  the  Praetorian  Guards  veered  with  the  mut- 
able populace,  and  sold  the  Empire  for  a  gratuity  to  them- 
selves. Albeit  placed  in  power  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
people,  no  men  knew  better  than  the  French  Republican 
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leaders,  that  their  salyation  depended  on  crushing  the  mili- 
tary insubordination  to  which  they  had  owed  their  eleyation. 
When  the  Parisian  levies  began  to  evince  the  mutinous 
spirit  in  the  camp  at  St  Menehould,  in  Champagne,  which 
they  had  imbibed  during  the  license  of  the  capital,  Dumou- 
rier  drew  them  up  in  the  centre  of  his  intrenchments,  and, 
showing  them  a  powerful  line  of  cavalry  in  front,  with  their 
sabres  drawn,  ready  to  charge,  and  a  stem  array  of  artillery 
and  cannoneers  in  rear,  with  their  matches  in  their  hands, 
soon  convinced  the  most  licentious  that  the  boasted  inde- 
pendence of  the  soldier  must  yield  to  the  dangers  of  actual 
warfare.*  "  The  armed  force,'^  said  Carnot,  "  is  essentially 
obedient ;"  and  in  all  his  commands,  that  great  man  in- 
cessantly inculcated  upon  his  soldiers  the  absolute  necessity 
of  implicit  submission  to  the  power  which  employed  them.f 
When  the  recreant  Constable  de  Bourbon,  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  squadron  of  Spanish  cavalry,  approached  the 
spot  where  the  rear-guard,  under  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 
was  covering  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  in  the  valley 
of  Aosta,  he  found  him  seated,  mortally  wounded,  under  a 
tree,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cross  which  formed  the  hilt 
of  his  sword.  Bourbon  began  to  express  pity  for  his 
fate.  "Pity  not  me,''  said  the  high-minded  Chevalier; 
"pity  those  who  fight  against  their  king,  their  country, 
and  their  oath !'' 

These  generous  feelings,  common  alike  to  republican 
antiquity  and  modem  chivalry,  have  disappeared  during  the 
fumes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  soldier  who  is  now 
honoured  is  not  he  who  keeps,  but  he  who  violates  his  oath ; 
the  rewards  of  valour  are  showered,  not  upon  those  who  de- 
fend, but  on  those  who  overtum  the  government;  the  incense 
of  popular  applause  is  ofiered,  not  at  the  altar  of  fidelity, 
but  at  that  of  treason.  Honours,  rewards,  promotion,  and 
adulation,  have  been  lavished  on  the  troops  of  the  line, 
who  overthrew  the  govemment  of  Charles  X.  in  July  last ; 
while  the  Royal  Guard,  who  adhered  to  the  fortune  of  the 
fallen  monarch  with  exemplary  fidelity,  have  been  reduced 
to  beg  their  bread  from  the  bounty  of  strangers  in  a  foreign 
land.  A  subscription  has  recently  been  opened  in  London 
for  the  most  destitute  of  these  defenders  of  royalty ;  but 

•  Mim,  de  Dumourier,  iiL  172.  f  CamoCt  Memoirs. 
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the  Goyernment  journals  have  stigmatised,  as  ^'highly 
dangerous/*  any  indication  of  sympathy  with  their  fidelity 
or  their  misfortunes.* 

If  these  ancient  ideas  of  honour,  however,  are  to  be 
exploded,  they  have  at  least  gone  out  of  fashion  in  good 
company.  The  National  Guard  who  took  up  arms  to  over- 
throw the  throne,  have  not  been  long  of  destroying  the 
altar.  During  the  revolt  of  February  1831,  the  Cross,  the 
emblem  of  salvation,  was  taken  down  from  all  the  steeples 
in  Paris  by  the  citizen  soldiers,  and  the  image  of  our 
Saviour  eflFaced,  by  their  orders,  from  every  church  within 
its  bounds !  The  two  principles  stand  and  fall  togetlier. 
The  Chevalier  "  without  fear  and  without  reproach"  died  in 
obedience  to  his  oath,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Cross  ; 
the  National  Guard  lived  in  triumph,  while  their  comrades 
bore  down  the  venerated  emblem  from  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame. 

"  I  can  discover  no  other  reason  for  the  uniform  progress 
of  the  Republic,''  says  Cicero,  "  but  the  constant  sense  of 
religion  which  has  actuated  its  members.  In  numbers  the 
Spaniards  excel  us — in  military  ardour,  the  Gauls — in  har- 
dihood and  obstinacy,  the  Germans ;  but  in  veneration  to 
the  gods,  and  fidelity  to  their  oaths,  the  Roman  people 
exceed  any  nation  that  ever  existed.''  We  shall  see 
whether  the  present  times  are  destined  to  form  an  exception 
to  these  views ;  whether  treason  and  infidelity  are  to  tear 
the  fabric  in  modern  times,  which  fidelity  and  religion 
constructed  in  ancient.  The  extreme  peril  of  such  prin- 
ciples renders  the  inquiry  interesting, — What  have  been 
the  efiects  of  military  treachery  in  times  past  ?  Has  it 
aided  the  cause  of  virtue,  strengthened  the  supports  of 
freedom,  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  mankind  1  Or 
has  it  unhinged  the  fabric  of  society,  blasted  the  cause  of 
liberty,  blighted  the  happiness  of  the  people  % 

The  first  great  instance  of  military  treachery  occurred  in 
the  revolt  of  the  French  Guards  in  June  1789.  That 
unparalleled  event  immediately  brought  on  the  Revolution. 
The  fatal  example  rapidly  spread  to  the  other  forces 
brought  up  to  overawe  the  capital;  and  the  King,  deprived 
of  the  support  of  his  own  troops,  was  soon  compelled  to 
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submit  to  the  insurgents.  It  was  these  soldiers,  not  the  mob 
of  Paris,  who  stormed  the  Bastille  :  all  the  eflforts  of  the 
populace  were  unavailing,  till  the  regular  soldiers  occupied 
the  adjoining  houses,  and  supported  tumultuary  enthusiasm 
by  miUtary  skiU. 

Extravagant  were  the  eulogiums,  boundless  the  gratitude, 
great  the  rewards,  which  were  showered  down  on  the 
Gardes  Franfaises  for  this  shameful  act  of  treachery. 
Never  were  men  the  subjects  of  such  extraordinary  adu- 
lation. Wine  and  women,  gambling  and  intoxication, 
flattery  and  bribes,  were  furnished  in  abundance.  And 
what  was  the  consequence  1  The  ancient  honour  of  the 
Guards  of  France,  of  those  Guards  who  fought  so  nobly 
at  Fontenoy,  and  inherited  a  line  of  centuries  of  splen- 
dour, perished  without  redemption  on  that  fatal  occa- 
sion. Tarnished  in  reputation,  disunited  in  opinion,  hum- 
bled in  character,  the  regiment  fell  to  pieces  from  a  sense 
of  its  own  shame ;  the  early  leader  of  the  Revolution,  its 
exploits  never  were  heard  of  through  all  the  career  of 
glory  which  followed  ;  and  the  first  act  of  its  revolt  against 
the  sovereign  was  the  last  of  its  long  and  renowned  exist- 
ence. 

Nor  were  the  consequences  of  this  unexampled  defection 
less  dangerous  to  France  than  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
guilty  of  it.  The  insubordination,  license,  and  extrava- 
gance of  revolt  were  fatal  to  military  discipline,  and  brought 
France  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  disaffected  soldiers,  as 
has  been  observed  in  all  ages,  were  intrepid  only  against 
their  own  sovereign.  When  they  were  brought  to  meet  the 
armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  they  all  took  to  flight ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  by  the  admission  of  Dumourier  himself, 
10,000  regular  soldiers  fled  from  1500  Prussian  hussars. 
A  little  more  energy  and  ability  in  the  Allied  commanders 
would  have  then  destroyed  the  Revolutionary  Government. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  the 
weakness  of  insubordination  continued  to  paralyse  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Republican  armies.  France  was  again  invaded, 
and  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  in  1 793  ;  and  the  tide  was 
then,  for  the  first  time,  turned,  when  the  iron  rule  of  the 
mob  began,  and  the  terrific  grasp  of  Carnot  and  Robespierre 
extinguished  all  those  principles  of  military  license  which 
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had  so  much  been  the  subject  of  eulogium  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  RcTolution. 

Did  this  abandonment  of  military  duty  seire  the  cause 
of  freedom,  or  increase  the  prosperity  of  France  ?  Did  it 
establish  liberty  on  a  secure  basis,  or  call  down  the  bless- 
ings of  posterity  ^  It  led  immediately  to  all  the  anguish 
and  suflfering  of  the  Reyolution — the  murder  of  the  King — 
the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom — the  Reign  of  Terror — the 
despotism  of  Napoleon.  The  military  forgot  their  loyalty 
amidst  the  glitter  of  prostitution  and  the  fumes  of  intoxi- 
cation ;  their  successors  were  brought  back  to  it  by  the 
iron  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  :  they  rcTolted 
against  the  beneficent  sway  of  a  reforming  monarch ;  they 
brought  on  their  country  a  tyranny,  which  the  pencil  of 
Tacitus  would  hardly  be  adequate  to  portray. 

The  rcTolt  of  the  Spanish  troops  at  the  Isle  of  Leon,  in 
1819,  was  the  next  great  example  of  military  defection. 
What  have  been  its  consequences  ?  Has  Spain  improved 
in  freedom — risen  in  character — augmented  in  wealth,  since 
that  glorious  insurrection  ?  It  raised  up,  for  a  few  years, 
the  phantom  of  a  constitutional  throne,  ephemeral  as  the 
dynasties  of  the  East,  pestilent  as  the  breath  of  contagion. 
Spain  was  rapidly  subjugated  when  it  rested  on  such  defen- 
ders— treason  blasted  their  eflForts — and  the  nation,  which 
had  gloriously  resisted  for  six  years  the  formidable  legions 
of  Napoleon,  sank  under  the  first  attack  of  an  inexperienced 
army  of  invaders  led  by  a  Bourbon  prince.  Since  that 
time,  to  what  a  deplorable  condition  has  Spain  been 
reduced!  Depressed  by  domestic  tyranny,  destitute  of 
foreign  influence — the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  Europe — this 
once  great  power  has  almost  been  blotted  from  the  book  of 
nations. 

Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont,  aU  had  military  Revo- 
lutions about  the  same  time.  Have  they  improved  the  cha- 
racter, bettered  the  condition,  extended  the  freedom,  of 
these  countries  ?  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  established 
constitutions,  whose  failure  and  absurdity  have  brought  the 
cause  of  freedom  itself  into  disrepute.  The  valiant  revolters 
against  the  Neapolitan  throne  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
Austrian  battalions  ;  and  the  free  institutions  of  Piedmont 
and  Portugal,  without  foreign  aggression,  have  all  fallen 
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from  their  own  inherent  weakness.  All  these  premature 
attempts  to  introduce  freedom  by  military  revolt,  hare  failed  ; 
and  sterner  despotism  has  succeeded,  from  the  moral  reac- 
tion consequent  on  the  failure. 

Great  part  of  the  armies  in  South  America  reyolted  from 
the  Spanish  throne,  and  success  has  crowned  their  endea- 
vours. What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Anarchy,  con- 
fusion, and  military  confiscation — the  rule  of  bayonets 
instead  of  that  of  mitres — suffering,  dilapidation,  and  ruin, 
which  have  caused  even  the  leaden  yoke  of  the  Castilian 
monarch  to  be  regretted. 

At  length  the  glorious  days  of  July  arrived,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  whole  regular  troops  of  the  line  in  Paris 
against  the  Government  at  once  decided  the  contest  in  favour 
of  the  populace.  Never  was  more  extravagant  praise  bestow- 
ed on  any  body  of  men,  than  on  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
guilty  of  this  act  of  treason.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  examine  what  have  been  its  effects,  and  whether  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  really  been  benefited  in  France  by 
the  aid  of  treachery. 

The  French  nation  has  got  quit  of  a  priest-ridden  imbe- 
cile race  of  monarchs  ;  men  whose  principles  were  arbitrary, 
their  habits  indolent,  their  intellects  weak  ;  who  possessed 
the  inclination,  but  wanted  the  capacity,  to  restrain  the 
liberty  of  their  people.  The  revolt  has  terminated  a  pacific 
era,  during  which  the  country  made  unexampled  progress 
in  wealth,  industry,  and  prosperity ;  during  which  many 
of  the  wounds  of  the  Revolution  were  closed,  and  new 
channels  of  opulence  opened ;  during  which  the  principles 
of  real  freedom  struck  deep  their  roots,  and  the  industrious 
habits  were  extensively  spread,  which  alone  can  afford 
security  for  their  continuance. 

They  have  begun,  instead,  the  career  of  anarchy  and 
popular  tyranny.  Industry  has  been  paralysed,  credit  sus- 
pended, prosperity  blighted.  Commercial  undertakings  have 
ceased,  distrust  has  succeeded  to  confidence — despair  to 
hope —  the  victims  of  the  Revolution  have  disappeared,  and 
the  poor  who  gained  it  are  destitute  of  bread.  They  have 
begun  again  the  career  of  Republican  ambition  and  foreign 
aggression  ;  they  aim  openly  at  revolutionising  other  coun- 
tries, and  they  are  unable  to  maintain  the  government  they 
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have  established  in  their  own.  The  conscription  is  again 
rending  asunder  the  aflfections  of  private  life ;  the  fountains 
of  domestic  happiness  are  closed ;  and  the  hope  of  war, 
with  its  excitements  and  its  dangers,  is  again  rousing  the 
energies  of  its  population.  In  the  shock  of  contending 
factions,  liberty  is  fast  expiring.  The  imbecility  of  Polig- 
nac  has  been  succeeded  by  the  energy  of  Soult — the  arbi- 
trary principles  of  feeble  priests  is  about  to  yield  to  the 
unbending  despotism  of  energetic  Republicans. 

By  the  confession  of  the  journals  who  support  the  Revo- 
lution, its  advantages  are  all  to  come ;  bitter  and  unpalat- 
able have  been  its  fruits  to  this  hour.  The  three-per-cents 
have  fallen  from  80  to  50 ;  12,000  workmen,  without  bread, 
are  maintained  on  the  public  works;  great  part  of  the 
banks  and  mercantile  houses  are  bankrupt ;  Lafitte  himself 
is  barely  solvent ;  the  opulent  classes  are  rapidly  leaving 
the  capital ;  no  one  expends  his  fortune ;  universal  distrust 
and  apprehension  have  dried  up  the  sources  of  industry. 

The  Government,  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
is  wholly  unable  to  prevent  the  downward  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  As  usual  in  public  convulsions,  the  audacious, 
the  reckless,  the  desperate,  are  pressing  forward  to  the  front 
ranks,  and  the  moderate  and  rational  sinking  into  obscurity. 
The  Doctrinaires  were  subverted  by  the  tumults  in  Octo- 
ber ;  their  successors  by  the  crisis  in  December ;  the  last 
Ministers,  by  the  explosion  in  February.  Without  autho- 
rity, power,  or  influence,  the  throne  is  rapidly  falling  into 
contempt ;  the  known  prudence  and  firm  character  of  the 
King  are  unable  to  stem  the  swelling  flood  of  democracy. 

Should  it  be  impelled  by  revolutionary  ambition  into 
foreign  war,  the  Government  of  France,  whether  republican 
or  monarchical,  must  inevitably  become  despotic.  If  the 
Allies  succeed,  the  Bourbons  will  be  restored  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  If  the  republicans  are  victorious,  military 
despotism  will  speedily  be  established.  The  victorious 
legions  will  not  surrender  the  authority  they  have  won.  A 
second  successfid  commander  will,  under  the  name  of  Consul, 
Dictator,  or  Emperor,  re-establish  the  empire  of  the  sword. 
After  drenching  Europe  with  blood,  democratic  ambition 
will  find  itself  mastered  by  the  power  it  has  produced ; 
victorious  or  vanquished,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  its  parent 
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freedom.     Such  have  been  the  fruits  of  militarj  treachery 
in  France. 

Does  Belgium  afford  a  more  flattering  prospect  to  the 
advocates  of  militarj  defection  1  Has  treason,  pestilential 
and  blasting  elsewhere,  there  brought  forth  the  sweet  and 
lasting  fruits  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  industry  ?  Is  the 
independence  of  Flanders  as  secure,  its  commerce  as  flourish- 
ing, its  people  as  contented,  its  agriculture  as  prosperous, 
its  poor  as  well  fed,  as  under  the  hateful  reign  of  the  Orange 
dynasty  ?  By  the  admission  of  the  advocates  of  revolution, 
according  to  the  statement  of  M.  Potter  himself,  they  have 
gained  only  anarchy  and  wretchedness,  "  discord  within, 
contempt  without — the  intrigues  of  kings — ^the  divisions  of 
faction — ^the  apathy  of  despair/' 

Effects  so  uniform,  consequences  so  unvarying,  must 
spring  from  some  common  cause.  Victorious  or  vanquished, 
military  treachery  has  proved  fatal  to  every  staie  where  it 
has  prevailed  :  it  has  everywhere  blighted  industry,  shaken 
credit,  destroyed  freedom.  Liberty  has  never  suffered  so 
much  as  from  the  rude  and  sacrilegious  hands  of  such  de- 
fenders. '^  It  must  constantly  be  understood,  and  it  is  not 
suflBciently  recollected,"  said  Guizot  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  the  3d  of  February  1831,  "  that  freedom  is 
never  in  such  danger  as  after  a  successful  revolution.  Habits 
cannot  be  conceived  so  much  at  variance  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people,  as  the  excitation,  ambition,  and  misrule 
which  arise  from  their  first  triumph.''  These  were  the 
words  of  the  republican  minister  established  in  office  by  the 
revolt  in  July,  after  he  had  been  driven  from  the  helm  by 
the  increasing  vigour  of  the  democratic  faction  to  whicli  he 
owed  his  elevation. 

If  the  matter  be  considered  coolly,  it  must  at  once  appear 
that  freedom  never  can  be  purchased  by  the  revolt  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  that  the  military  treachery,  which  is  so  much 
the  object  of  eulogium,  is  more  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
which  has  excited  it,  than  to  any  other  human  interest. 

Freedom  consists  in  the  coercion  of  each  class  by  the 
jealousies  and  the  exertions  of  the  others.  The  crown  is 
watched  by  the  people,  the  aristocracy  by  the  crown,  the 
populace  by  the  aristocracy.  It  is  the  jealousy  and  efforts 
of  these  different  interests  to  keep  each  other  within  due 
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bounds,  wliich  form  the  balance  of  power  indispensable  to 
civil  liberty.  Without  such  an  equilibrium,  one  or  other  of 
the  constituent  bodies  must  be  crushed,  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  other  rendered  subversive  of  general  freedom. 

But  wlien  an  established  government  is  overturned  by  a 
revolt  of  its  own  soldiers,  the  event  occurs  which  is  of  all 
others  the  most  faial  to  public  liberty — viz.  the  destruction 
of  subsisting  power  by  one  power,  and  that  the  most  dan- 
gerous, viz.,  an  armed  and  limited  class  in  the  state.  The 
bayonet  becomes  thenceforward  the  irresistible  argument  of 
the  dominant  body  ;  and  liberty,  destroyed  by  its  own  de- 
fenders, sinks  in  the  struggle  which  was  created  in  its  name. 
It  is  quite  in  vain  to  expect  that  men  of  reckless  and  licen- 
tious habits,  like  the  majority  of  soldiers  in  every  country, 
will  quietly  resign  the  supreme  authority,  after  having  won 
it  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Individuals  sometimes  may 
make  such  a  sacrifice — large  bodies  never  have,  and  never 
will.  The  Praetorian  Guards  of  Rome,  and  the  Janizaries 
of  Constantinople,  have  often  revolted  against  the  reigning 
power,  and  bestowed  the  throne  on  their  own  favourite ; 
but  it  was  never  found  that  general  freedom  was  improved 
by  the  result,  or  that  individuals  were  better  defended 
against  oppression  after  it  than  before. 

Liberty  cannot  be  established  in  a  day,  by  the  successful 
issue  of  a  single  revolt.  Its  growth  is  as  slow  as  that  of 
industry  in  the  individual :  its  preservation  dependent  on 
the  establishment  of  regular  habits,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  courageous  spirit  in  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  so 
destructive  to  these  habits  as  a  successful  revolt  of  the  sol- 
diery. The  ambition  which  it  awakens,  the  sudden  eleva- 
tion which  it  confers,  the  power  which  it  lodges  in  armed 
and  inexperienced  hands,  are,  of  all  things,  the  most  fatal 
to  the  sober,  patient,  and  unobtrusive  habits  which  are  the 
parent  of  real  freedom.  The  industry,  frugality,  and  mode- 
ration of  pacific  life  appear  intolerable  to  men  who  are 
dazzled  by  the  glittering  prospect  of  revolutionary  triumph. 

A  successful  insurrection  in  the  army  lodges  supreme 
authority  at  once  in  an  armed  force.  No  power  capable 
of  counteracting  it  remains.  The  majesty  of  the  throne, 
the  sense  of  duty,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  the  awe  of  the 
legislature,  have  all  been  set  at  naught.     The  energy  of  the 
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citizens  has  never  been  developed,  because  the  revolt  of  the 
soldiers  terminated  the  contest  before  their  support  was 
required.  The  struggle  has  depended  entirely  between  the 
throne  and  the  army :  the  interest  of  the  state  can  never 
be  promoted  by  the  victory  of  either  of  these  contending 
parties. 

This  is  the  circumstance  which  must  always  render  trea- 
son in  the  army  destructive  to  lasting  freedom.  It  termi- 
nates the  struggle  at  once,  before  any  impulse  has  been 
communicated  to  the  unarmed  citizens,  or  they  have  acquired 
the  vigour  and  military  prowess  which  are  alone  capable 
of  controlling  it.  The  people  merely  change  masters ; 
instead  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  they  get  the  general 
and  his  officers.  The  rule  of  the  sovereign  is  looked  back 
to  with  bitter  regret,  when  men  have  tasted  of  the  severity 
of  military  license,  and  experienced  the  rigour  of  military 
execution ;  whereas,  during  the  vicissitudes  of  a  civil  war, 
the  energy  of  all  classes  is  brought  into  action,  and  the 
chance  of  obtaining  ultimate  freedom  improved  by  the  very 
difficulty  with  which  it  has  been  won.  The  British  consti- 
tution, the  gradual  result  of  repeated  contests  between  the 
crown  and  the  people,  has  subsisted  unimpaired  for  centu- 
ries :  the  French,  obtained  at  once  by  the  treachery  of  the 
army,  has  been  as  short-lived  as  the  popularity  of  its 
authors.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  freedom,  any  more  than 
to  geometry :  it  is  by  patient  exertion,  and  progressive 
additions  to  their  influence,  that  freedom  is  acquired  by 
nations  not  less  than  eminence  by  individuals. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  soldiers  to  do,  when  a 
sovereign  like  Charles  X.  promulgates  ordinances  subversive 
of  public  freedom  ?  Are  they  to  make  themselves  the  will- 
ing instruments  in  enslaving  their  fellow-citizens?  We 
answer.  Certainly ;  if  they  have  any  regard  for  the  ultimate 
maintenance  of  their  liberty.  If  iUegal  measures  have  been 
adopted,  let  them  be  repealed  by  the  civil  authorities ;  but 
never  let  the  soldiers  take  the  initiative  in  attempting  their 
overthrow.  The  interests  of  liberty  require  this  as  indis- 
pensably as  those  of  order.  Nothing  short  of  an  unani- 
mous declaration  of  the  national  will,  by  the  higher  classes, 
should  lead  to  a  defection  from  loyalty  on  the  part  of  its 
sworn  defenders. 

VOL.  L  F 
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In  former  times,  no  doubt,  many  examples  have  occurred 
of  the  incipient  efforts  of  freedom  being  entirely  extinguished 
by  military  execution ;  but  no  such  catastrophe  need  be 
apprehended  in  countries  where  the  press  is  established : 
the  republicans  themselves  have  everywhere  proclaimed  this 
truth.  The  opinions  and  interests  of  the  many  must 
prevail  where  their  voice  is  heard.  The  only  thing  to  be 
feared  for  them  is  from  their  own  passions.  The  chief 
danger  to  liberty,  in  such  circumstances,  is  from  its  own 
defenders :  the  violence  to  be  apprehended  is  not  that  of 
the  throne,  but  of  the  populace. 

No  stronger  proof  of  this  can  be  imagined,  than  has  been 
furnished  by  the  recent  revolution  in  France  and  Belgium. 
The  revolt  of  the  soldier  at  once  established  the  rule  of  the 
mob  in  these  countries,  and  put  an  end,  for  a  long  time  at 
least,  to  every  hope  of  freedom.  What  security  is  there 
afforded  for  property,  life,  or  character  ?  Confessedly  none  ; 
everything  is  determined  by  the  bayonets  of  the  National 
Guard  and  army ;  neither  the  throne  nor  the  people  can 
withstand  them.  Freedom  was  as  little  confirmed  by  their 
revolt,  as  at  Constantinople  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Janizaries. 

Liberty  in  France  was  endangeredy  for  the  moment,  by 
the  ordinances  of  the  Bourbons  :  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  insurrection  planned  to  overthrow  them.  Freedom, 
supported  as  it  then  was,  by  an  energetic  and  democratic 
press,  and  a  republican  population,  ran  no  risk  of  permanent 
injury  from  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  A  priest-ridden 
monarch,  guided  by  imbecile  ministers,  could  never  have 
subjugated  an  ardent,  high-spirited,  and  democratic  people. 

But  the  danger  is  very  different  from  the  energy  of  the 
Republicans,  and  the  ambition  of  the  soldiers.  Marshal 
Soult  and  his  bayonets  are  not  so  easily  dealt  with  as  Prince 
Polignac  and  his  Jesuits.  The  feeble  monarchy  of  Louis 
XVI.  was  overturned  with  ease  :  the  terrible  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  the  despotic  Directory,  the  energetic  sway  of 
Napoleon,  ruled  the  Revolution,  and  crushed  freedom,  even 
in  its  wildest  fits.  Three  days'  insurrection  destroyed  the 
feeble  government  of  Charles.  A  revolt  ten  times  more 
formidable  was  crushed  with  ease  by  the  military  power  of 
the  Convention. 
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Had  the  soldiers  not  revolted  in  Julj,  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  ?  The  insurrection  in  Paris,  crushed 
by  a  garrison  of  12,000  men,  would  have  speedily  sunk.  A 
new  Chamber,  convoked  on  the  basis  of  the  royal  ordinance, 
would  have  thrown  the  Ministers  into  a  minority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  by  them  the  obnoxious  measure 
would  have  been  repealed.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
growing  influence  of  public  opinion,  so  uniformly  maintained 
by  liberal  writers,  this  must  have  been  the  result.  No 
representatives  chosen  by  any  electors  in  France,  could  have 
withstood  the  odium  which  supporting  the  measures  of  the 
court  would  have  produced.  Thus  liberty  would  have  been 
secured  without  exciting  the  tempest  which  threatens  its 
total  overthrow.  Public  credit,  private  confidence,  general 
prosperity,  would  have  been  maintained  ;  the  peace  of  the 
world  preserved ;  the  habits  conducive  to  a  state  of  national 
freedom  engendered. 

What  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  boasted  treachery 
of  the  troops  of  the  line  in  July  1  The  excitation  of  revolu- 
tionary hopes ;  the  rousing  of  democratic  ambition ;  a 
ferment  in  society  ;  the  abandonment  of  useful  industry  ; 
the  government  of  the  mob ;  the  arming  of  France ;  the 
suspension  of  pacific  enterprise. 

A  civil  war  in  France  would  have  been  far  more  service- 
able to  the  cause  of  real  liberty,  than  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  the  government  by  the  revolt  of  the  army.  In  many 
periods  of  history,  freedom  has  emerged  from  the  collision  of 
different  classes  in  society — in  none  from  military  insubordi- 
nation. 

If  Charles  I.  had  possessed  a  regular  army,  and  it  had 
betrayed  its  trust  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  great  Re- 
bellion, would  the  result  have  been  as  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  as  the  long  contest  which  ensued  ?  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  it  would  not.  No  greater  conse- 
quences would  have  followed  such  a  revolt,  than  any  of  the 
insurrections  of  the  barons  against  the  princes  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  A  revolution  so  easily  achieved,  would  as 
easily  have  been  abandoned  :  liberty  would  never  have  been 
gained,  because  the  trials  had  not  been  endured  by  which  it 
is  to  be  won.  The  only  security  for  its  continuance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  energy  and  courage  of  the  citizens  :  it  is  not 
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by  witnessing  the  destruction  of  goTernment  by  a  mutinous 
soldiery,  that  these  habits  are  to  be  acquired. 

Soldiers,  therefore,  who  adhere  to  their  honour  and  their 
oaths,  are  in  reality  the  best  friends  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
They  prevent  the  struggle  for  its  maintenance  from  being 
converted  into  a  mortal  combat,  in  which  the  victory  of 
either  party  must  prove  fatal  to  the  very  object  for  which 
they  are  contending.  They  prevent  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence from  being  transformed  into  the  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion, and  the  efforts  of  freedom  blasted  by  the  violence  of 
popular,  or  the  irresistible  weight  of  military  ambition. 
They  turn  the  spirit  of  liberty  into  a  pacific  channel ;  and, 
averting  it  from  that  direction  where  it  falls  under  the  rule 
of  violence,  retain  it  in  that  where  wisdom  and  foresight 
duly  regulate  its  movements. 

The  institution  of  a  Naiioncd  Guards  of  which  so  much 
is  now  said,  is  not  less  the  subject  of  delusion,  than  the 
boasted  treachery  of  regular  soldiers. 

Citizen  soldiers  are  most  valuable  additions  to  the  force 
of  a  regular  army  ;  and  when  actuated  by  a  common  and 
patriotic  feeling,  they  are  capable  of  rendering  most  effec- 
tive service  to  the  State.  The  landwehr  of  Prussia,  and 
the  volunteers  of  Russia,  sufficiently  demonstrated  this 
truth  during  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813.  They  are 
a  valuable  force  also  for  preserving  domestic  tranquillity  up 
to  a  certain  pointy  when  little  reed  peinl  is  to  be  encountered, 
and  a  display  of  moral  opinion  is  of  more  weight  than  the 
exertion  of  military  prowess.  But  they  are  a  force  that 
cannot  be  relied  on  during  the  shades  of  opinion  wliich 
take  place  in  a  revolution,  and  still  less  in  the  perilous 
strife  which  follows  the  actual  collision  of  one  class  of  the 
State  with  another.  This  has  been  completely  demon- 
strated during  both  the  French  Revolutions. 

The  National  Guard  of  Paris  was  first  embodied  on  the 
20th  July  1789,  a  week  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastile. 
During  the  first  fervour  of  the  revolutionary  ardour,  and 
before  the  strife  of  faction  had  brought  the  opposite  parties 
into  actual  contest,  they  frequently  rendered  effective  service 
to  the  cause  of  order.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  headed 
by  Lafayette,  they  dispersed  seditious  assemblages  ;  and 
once,  in  June  1792,  were  brought  to  fire  upon  the  Jacobins 
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in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  But  whenever  matters  approached 
a  crisis ;  when  the  want  and  suffering  consequent  on  a  revolu- 
tion had  brought  forward  angry  bodies  of  workmen  from 
the  Faujtbourgs ;  when  the  question  was  not  one  of  turning 
out  to  parade,  but  of  fighting  an  exasperated  multitude,  they 
uniformly  failed. 

The  citizen  soldiers,  headed  by  Lafayette,  were  under 
arms  in  great  force  on  the  5th  October  1 789,  when  a  furious 
rabble  marched  to  Versailles,  broke  into  and  plundered  the 
palace,  attempted  to  murder  the  Queen,  and  brought  the 
Royal  Family  in  captivity  to  Paris,  preceded  by  the  heads 
of  their  faithful  Body-Guards.  They  refused  for  five  hours 
to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  their  commander  to  march  to 
protect  the  palace  of  the  King  against  that  atrocious  insult ; 
and  when  they  did  go,  were  too  irresolute  to  prevent  the 
violence  which  followed. 

They  stood  by  on  20th  June  1792,  when  a  vociferous 
rabble  broke  into  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  threatening  the 
obnoxious  deputies  with  instant  death  ;  when  that  rabble 
rushed  into  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  presented  their  pikes 
to  the  breast  of  Louis,  placed  the  Cap  of  Liberty  on  his 
head,  and  brought  the  Bx)yal  Family  and  the  monarchy  into 
imminent  danger. 

They  assembled  at  the  sound  of  the  gSnSrale,  when  the 
Fauxbourgs  rose  in  revolt  on  the  1 0th  August ;  and  their 
dense  battalions,  plentifully  supported  by  cavalry  and 
artillery,  accumulated  in  great  force  round  the  Tmleries. 
But  (fivision,  irresolution,  and  timidity  paralysed  their 
ranks.  First  the  Gendarmerie  deserted  to  the  assailants  ; 
then  the  cannoneers  unloaded  their  guns  ;  several  battaUons 
next  joined  the  insurgents,  and  the  few  that  remained  faith- 
ful were  so  completely  paralysed  by  the  general  defection 
of  their  comrades,  that  they  were  unable  to  render  any 
effective  support  to  the  Swiss  Guard.  From  amidst  a 
forest  of  citizen  bayonets,  the  monarch  was  dragged  a  cap- 
tive to  the  Temple,  and  the  government  of  France  yielded 
up  to  a  sanguinary  rabble.  Seven  thousand  National 
Guards,  on  that  day,  yielded  up  their  sovereign  to  a  despi- 
cable rabble, — as  many  hundred  faithful  regular  soldiers 
would  have  established  his  throne,  and  prevented  the  Reign 
of  Terror. 
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When  Lafayette,  indignant  at  the  atrocities  of  the 
Jacobins,  repaired  to  Paris  fipom  the  army,  and  appointed  a 
rendezvous  at  his  house,  in  the  evening  of  June  27,  1 792, 
to  the  National  Guard,  of  which  he  had  so  lately  been  the 
popular  commander,  in  order  to  march  against  the  Jacobin 
Club,  only  thirty  men  obeyed  the  summons.  The  immense 
majority  evinced  a  fatal  apathy,  and  surrendered  up  their 
country,  without  a  struggle,  to  the  empire  of  the  Jacobins. 

When  Louis,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth were  successively  led  out  to  the  scaffold ;  when  the 
brave  and  virtuous  Madame  Roland  became  the  victim  of 
the  freedom  she  had  worshipped  ;  when  Vergniaud  and  the 
illustrious  leaders  of  the  Gironde  were  brought  to  the  block; 
when  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins  were  destroyed  by  the 
mob  whom  they  had  excited,  the  National  Guard  lined  the 
streets,  and  attended  the  cars  to  the  guillotine. 

When  the  executions  rose  to  150  daily ;  when  the  shop- 
keepers closed  their  windows,  to  avoid  witnessing  the  dismal 
spectacles  of  the  long  procession  which  was  approaching  the 
scaffold ;  when  a  ditch  was  dug  to  convey  the  blood  of  the 
victims  to  the  Seine ;  when  France  groaned  under  tyranny, 
unequalled  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  —  40,000 
National  Guards,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  looked  on  in 
silent  observation  of  the  mournful  spectacle. 

When  indignant  nature  revolted  at  the  cruelty ;  when, 
by  a  generous  union,  the  members  of  all  sides  in  the  Assem- 
bly united,  the  power  of  the  tyrants  was  shaken ;  when 
IU)bespierre  was  declared  hors  la  loi^  and  the  g^nSrale  was 
beat  to  summon  the  citizen  soldiers  to  make  a  last  effort  in 
behalf  not  only  of  their  country,  but  of  their  own  existence, 
only  2600  obeyed  the  summons !  Thirty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  declined  to  come  forward  in  a  contest  for  their 
lives,  their  families,  and  everything  that  was  dear  to  them. 
With  this  contemptible  force  was  Robespierre  besieged  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and  but  for  the  fortunate  and  unfore- 
seen defection  of  the  cannoneers  of  the  Fauxbourgs  in  the 
Place  de  Gr6ve,  the  tyrants  would  have  been  successful, 
the  Assembly  destroyed,  and  the  reign  of  the  guillotine 
perpetuated  on  the  earth. 

When  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  victors,  on  the  9  th 
Thermidor  had  roused  the  Parisian  population  against  the 
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sanguinary  rule  of  the  Convention ;  when,  encouraged  by 
the  contemptible  force  at  the  disposal  of  goyemment,  40,000 
of  the  National  Guard  assaulted  4000  regular  soldiers,  in 
position  at  the  Tuileries,  on  3l8t  October  1795,  Napoleon 
showed  what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  citizen  soldiers. 
With  a  few  discharges  of  artillery,  he  checked  the  advance 
of  the  leading  battalions,  spread  terror  through  their  dense 
columns ;  and  a  revolt,  which  was  expected  to  overthrow  the 
tyranny  of  the  delegates  of  the  people,  terminated  by  the 
establishment  of  military  despotism. 

When  Augereau,  on  4th  September  1797,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Directory,  seized  sixty  of  the  popular  leaders 
of  the  legislature  ;  when  the  law  of  the  sword  began,  and 
all  the  liberties  of  the  Revolution  were  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed at  the  altar  of  military  violence,  the  National  Guard 
declined  to  move,  and  saw  their  fellow-citizens,  the  warmest 
supporters  of  their  liberties,  carried  into  captivity  and  exile, 
without  attempting  a  movement  in  their  behalf. 

When  Napoleon  overthrew  the  government  in  1800 ; 
when,  like  another  Cromwell,  he  seized  the  fruits  of  another 
Revolution  ;  when  he  marched  his  grenadiers  into  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  and  made  the  stem  rule  of  the  sword 
succeed  to  the  visions  of  enthusiastic  freedom,  the  National 
Guard  remained  quiet  spectators  of  the  destruction  of  their 
country^s  liberties,  and  testified  the  same  submission  to  the 
reign  of  military  which  they  had  done  to  that  of  democratic 
violence. 

The  National  Guard  was  re-organised  in  August  1830, 
and  their  conduct  since  that  time  has  been  the  subject  of 
unmeasured  eulogium  from  all  the  liberal  Journals  of  Europe. 
The  throne  was  established  by  their  bayonets  ;  the  Citizen 
King  has  thrown  himself  upon  their  support ;  they  were 
established  in  great  force  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  and  the 
public  tranquillity  intrusted  to  their  hands.  History  has  a 
right  to  inquire  what  they  have  done  to  justify  the  high 
praises  of  their  supporters,  and  how  far  the  cause  of  order 
and  rational  liberty  has  gained  by  their  exertions. 

They  had  the  history  of  the  former  Revolution  clearly 
before  their  eyes ;  they  knew  well,  by  dear-bought  expe- 
rience, that  when  popular  violence  is  once  roused,  it  over- 
throws all  the  bulwarks  both  of  order  and  freedom ;  they 
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were  supported  by  all  the  weight  of  government ;  they  had 
everything  at  stake,  in  keeping  down  the  excitement  of  the 
people.  With  so  many  motives  to  vigorous  action,  what 
have  they  done  ? 

They  permitted  an  unruly  mob  of  30,000  persons  to 
assemble  round  the  palace  of  Louis  Philippe,  on  25th  Octo- 
ber 1830,  and  so  completely  shatter  his  infant  authority,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  able  and  philosophic  Guizot, 
the  greatest  historian  of  France,  and  the  whole  cabinet  of 
the  Doctrinaires^  from  his  councils,  to  make  way  for  repub- 
lican leaders  of  sterner  mould,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
increasing  violence  of  the  popular  mind. 

At  the  trial  of  Polignac,  the  whole  National  Guard  of 
Paris  and  the  departments  in  the  neighbourhood,  70,000 
strong,  was  assembled  in  the  capital ;  and  what  was  the 
proof  which  the  government  gave  of  confidence  in  their  loy- 
alty and  efficiency  in  the  cause  of  order  ?  Albeit  encamped, 
as  Lafayette  said,  at  the  Luxembourg,  amidst  20,000  Na- 
tional Guards,  4000  troops  of  the  line,  3000  cavalry,  and 
40  pieces  of  artillery,  the  Government  did  not  venture  to 
withdraw  the  state  prisoners  to  Vincennes  in  daylight ;  and, 
but  for  the  stratagem  of  Montalivet,  in  getting  them  secretly 
conveyed  away  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  his  own 
caleche,  from  the  midst  of  that  vast  encampment  of  citizen 
soldiers,  they  would  have  been  murdered  in  the  street, 
within  sight  of  that  very  supreme  tribunal  which  had  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  imprisonment,  and  saved  their 
lives. 

At  that  critical  moment,  the  cannoneers  of  the  National 
Guard,  placed  with  their  pieces  at  the  Louvre,  declared 
that,  if  matters  came  to  extremities,  they  would  have  turned 
their  cannon  against  the  Government.  Great  part  of  the 
infantry,  it  was  found,  could  not  be  relied  on.  The  agita- 
tion occasioned  by  these  events  produced  another  change 
in  the  ministry,  but  no  additional  security  to  the  throne. 

In  February  last,  the  National  Guard  united  with  the 
populace  in  piUaging  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ; 
and,  joining  in  the  infernal  cry  againstevery  species  of  religion, 
scaled  every  steeple  in  Paris,  with  sacrilegious  hands  tore 
down  the  cross  from  their  summits,  and  disgraced  their  uni- 
forms by  effacing  the  image  of  our  Saviour  in  all  the  churches 
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in  the  metropolis.  The  conduct  of  the  National  Guard  on 
this  occasion,  was  such  as  to  call  for  a  reproof  eyen  from 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  republican  institutions.  The 
consequence  has  been  a  third  change  of  ministers  iu  little 
more  than  six  months. 

The  Paris  journals  are  daily  full  of  the  distress  of  the 
labouring  classes,  the  stagnation  of  commercial  enterprise, 
the  want  of  confidence,  and  the  disgraceful  tumults  which 
incessantly  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  have  preyented  the 
resumption  of  any  industrial  occupation.  AH  this  takes 
place  in  the  midst,  and  under  the  eye  of  55,000  National 
Quards. 

History  will  record  that  the  National  Guard  of  France 
was  instituted  in  1789  for  the  consolidation  of  free  institu* 
tions,  and  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity  : — 

That,  since  its  establishment,  the  goyemment  and  pre- 
Tailing  institutions  have  been  the  subject  of  incessant 
change ;  that  they  have  had  in  turn  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, a  fierce  democracy,  a  sceptre  of  blood,  a  military 
constitution,  a  despotic  consulate,  an  Imperial  throne,  a 
regulated  monarchy,  and  a  citizen  king  : — 

That,  during  its  guardianship,  a  greater  number  of  lives 
have  perished  in  civil  war — a  greater  number  of  murders 
taken  place  on  the  scaflFold — a  greater  extent  of  confis- 
cation of  fortune  been  inflicted — a  greater  quantity  of 
wealth  destroyed — a  greater  degree  of  violence  exerted  by 
the  people — a  greater  sum  of  anguish  endured — than  in  an 
equal  extent  of  time  and  population,  in  any  age  or  country 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  : — 

That  it  has  idmost  invariably  failed  at  the  decisive 
moment ;  that,  instituted  for  the  defence  of  property,  it  has 
connived  at  unprecedented  spoliation  :  appointed  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  its  existence  has  been  chiefly  signalised 
by  misrule ;  charged  with  the  defence  of  life,  it  has  per- 
mitted blood  to  flow  in  ceaseless  torrents. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unfounded  in  fact  than 
the  applause  so  generally  bestowed  on  this  popular  institu- 
tion, considered  as  the  sole  or  principal  support  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  of  value  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
regular  force ;  it  is  utterly  unserviceable  in  the  crisis  of 
civil  warfare  ;  and  then  alone  is  of  real  utility  when  some 
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common  patriotic  feeling  has  merged  all  minor  shades  of 
opinion  in  one  general  emotion. 

It  is  impossible  it  ever  should  be  otherwise.  Citizen 
soldiers  are  extremely  serviceable  when  they  are  subjected 
to  the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  obedient  to  the  orders  of 
the  supreme  power  :  but  when  they  take  upon  themselves 
to  discuss  the  measures  or  form  of  government,  and  instead 
of  obeying  orders  to  canvass  principles,  there  is  an  end  not 
only  of  all  efficiency  in  their  force,  but  of  all  utility  in  their 
institution.  Fifty  thousand  legislators,  with  bayonets  in 
their  hands,  form  a  hopeless  National  Assembly. 

This  is  the  circumstance  which,  in  every  decisive  crisis 
between  the  opposing  parties,  paralysed  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris,  and  to  the  end  of  time  will  paralyse  all  volunteer 
troops  in  similar  extremities :  they  shared  in  the  opinions 
of  their  fellow-citizens ;  they  were  members  of  clubs,  as 
well  as  the  unarmed  multitude  ;  they  were  as  ready  to 
fight  with  each  other,  as  with  the  supporters  of  anarchy. 
The  battalions  drawn  from  the  Fauxbourg  St  Germain, 
or  the  quarters  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Chauss^e 
d'Antin,  were  disposed  to  support  the  monarchy ;  but 
those  from  the  Fauxbourgs  St  Antoine  and  St  Marceau 
were  as  determined  to  aid  the  cause  of  democracy  ;  and  in 
this  divided  state,  the  battalions  of  a  democratic  cast,  from 
their  superior  numbers,  acquired  a  fatal  ascendency. 

The  case  would  be  the  same  in  London  if  a  similar  crisis 
should  arrive.  The  battalions  from  the  Regent  Park, 
Regent  Street,  Piccadilly,  the  West  End,  and  all  the  opulent 
quarters,  might  be  relied  on  to  support  the  cause  of  order  ; 
but  what  could  be  expected  from  those  raised  in  Wapping, 
Deptford,  St  Giles,  Spitalfields,  or  all  the  innumerable  lanes 
and  alleys  of  the  city,  and  its  eastern  suburbs  ?  If  the 
National  Guard  of  London  were  100,000  strong,  at  least 
80,000  of  them  would,  from  their  habits,  inclinations,  and 
connexions,  side  with  the  democratic  party. 

It  is  a  fatal  delusion  to  suppose  that  at  all  events,  and 
in  all  circumstances,  the  National  Guard  would  be  inclined 
to  support  the  cause  of  order,  and  prevent  the  depredation 
from  which  they  would  be  the  first  to  sufier.  They  unques- 
tionably would  be  inclined  to  do  so  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
danger,  and  as  long  as  they  believed  that  the  ruling  power 
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in  the  state  was  likely  to  prove  victorious.  But  no  sooner 
does  the  danger  become  more  urgent,  no  sooner  does  the 
GrOTemment  run  the  risk  of  defeat,  than  the  National  Guard 
is  paralysed  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  in  great 
part  composed  of  men  of  property.  The  great  capitaUst  is 
the  most  timid  animal  in  existence ;  next  comes  the  great 
shopkeeper,  lastly  the  little  tradesman.  Their  resolution  is 
inversely  as  their  wealth.  In  all  ages,  desperate  daring 
valour  has  been  found  in  the  greatest  degree  amongst  the 
lowest  class  of  society.  The  multiplied  enjoyments  of  life 
render  men  unwilling  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  them. 
*  No  sooner,  therefore,  does  the  democratic  party  appear 
likely  to  become  victorious,  than  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
National  Guard  begin  to  think  only  of  extricating  their 
private  affairs  from  the  general  ruin.  Sauve  qui  pent  is 
then,  if  not  the  general  cry,  at  least  the  general  feeling. 
The  merchant  sees  before  him  a  dismal  vista  of  sacked 
warehouses  and  burnt  stores  ;  the  manufacturer,  of  insur- 
gent workmen  and  suspended  orders ;  the  tradesman,  of 
pillaged  shops  and  ruined  custom.  Despairing  of  the 
commonwealth,  they  recur,  as  all  men  do  in  evident  peril, 
to  the  unerring  instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  and,  from  the 
magnitude  of  their  stake,  fall  under  the  influence  of  this 
apprehension  long  before  it  has  reached  the  lower  and  more 
reckless  classes  of  society. 

Admirable,  therefore,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  force 
in  case  of  peril  from  foreign  invasion,  a  National  Guard  is 
not  to  be  relied  on  during  the  perils  and  divisions  of  civil 
conflict.  It  always  has,  and  always  will  fail  in  extremity, 
when  a  war  of  opinion  agitates  the  state. 

The  only  sure  support  of  order  in  such  unhappy  circum- 
stances is  to  be  found  in  a  numerous  and  honourable  body 
of  regular  soldiers.  Let  not  the  sworn  defender  of  order 
be  tainted  by  the  revolutionary  maxim,  that  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  are  superior  to  those  of  the  soldier,  and  that 
nature  formed  them  as  men,  before  society  made  them 
warriors.  The  first  duty  of  a  soldier,  the  first  principle  of 
honour,  is  fidelity  to  the  executive  power.  In  crushing  an 
insurrection  of  the  populace  in  a  mixed  government,  he  is 
not  enslaving  his  fellow-citizens ;  he  is  only  turning  the 
efforts  of  freedom  into  their  proper  channel,  and  preventing 
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the  contest  of  opinion  from  degenerating  into  that  of  force. 
Liberty  has  as  much  to  hope  from  his  success  as  tranquil- 
lity :  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  its  establishment  as  the  violence 
exerted  for  its  extension.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  it 
is  not  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ;  and 
philosophy  will  at  length  discover,  what  reason  and  religion 
have  long  ago  taught,  that  the  only  secure  foundation  for 
ultimate  expedience  is  the  present  discharge  of  duty. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  Junk  &  Die.  1832] 

Those  who  are  conscious  of  a  good  cause,  and  of  the 
support  of  historical  facts,  should  nerer  despair  of  making 
truth  triumph,  even  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse 
and  apparently  hopeless.  When  we  began  to  treat  of  the 
French  Revolution  two  years  ago,  never  did  a  resolute 
journal  attempt  to  stem  a  more  vehement  torrent  of  public 
opinion.  It  was  almost  like  striving,  in  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  against  the  passion  for  the  Crusades.  The 
public  mind  had  been  so  artfully  prepared,  by  the  incessant 
abuse  of  the  revolutionary  press  in  France  and  England, 
for  years  before,  against  Charles  X.  and  the  Polignac  Ad- 
ministration, to  receive  the  worst  impressions  concerning 
them ;  they  were  so  completely  deceived,  by  the  same  chan- 
nels, as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Parisian  revolt,  the  objects 
to  which  it  was  directed,  and  the  consequences  with  which 
it  was  attended,  that  it  was  all  but  hopeless  to  resist  the 
torrent.  But  we  knew  that  our  case  was  rested  on  histori- 
cal facts  ;  and,  therefore,  though  not  possessed  of  any  in- 
formation concerning  it,  but  what  we  derived  from  the  public 
journals,  and  shared  with  the  rest  of  our  countrymen,  we 
did  not  scruple  to  make  the  attempt. 

We  had  looked  into  the  records  of  history,  and  we  did 
not  find  it  there  recorded  that  constitutions,  cast  off  like  a 
medal  at  a  single  stroke,  were  of  long  duration  ;  we  did  not 
find  that  the  overthrow  of  government  by  explosions  of  the 
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populace  in  great  cities,  had  been  found  to  be  instrumental 
in  increasing  the  happiness  or  tranquillity  of  mankind  ;  we 
did  not  know  of  many  examples  of  industry  thriving  during 
the  reign  of  the  multitude,  or  expenditure  increasing  by  the 
destruction  of  confidence,  or  credit  being  augmented  by  a 
successful  exertion  of  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  ;  and 
we  saw  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  a  government  arranged 
in  a  back-shop,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Villc, 
by  half-a-dozen  democrats,  supported  by  shouting  bands  of 
workmen  and  hot-headed  students,  and  sent  down  by  the 
diligence  or  the  telegraph  to  the  provinces  of  France — was 
likely  to  meet  the  views,  or  protect  the  interests,  of  thirty- 
two  millions  of  souls  in  its  vast  territory.  For  these  reasons, 
though  possessed  of  no  private  information  in  regard  to  that 
important  event,  we  ventured  from  the  very  first  to  differ 
from  the  great  majority  of  our  countrymen  regarding  it ; 
and,  after  doing  all  we  could  to  dispel  the  illusion,  quietly 
waited  till  the  course  of  events  should  demonstrate  the 
justice  of  our  view. 

That  course  has  come,  and  with  a  rapidity  greatly 
beyond  what  we  anticipated  at  'the  outset.  The  miserable 
state  of  France,  since  the  Glorious  Days,  has  been  such  as  to 
have  been  unanimously  admitted  by  aU  parties.  Differing 
on  other  subjects  as  far  as  the  poles  are  asunder,  they  are 
yet  unanimous  in  representing  the  state  of  the  people,  since 
the  llevolution,  as  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  Royal- 
ists, the  Republicans,  the  Orleanists,  the  Doctrinaires,  vie 
with  each  other  in  painting  the  deplorable  state  of  their 
country.  They  ascribe  it  to  different  causes  ;  the  Republi- 
cans are  clear  that  it  is  all  owing  to  Casimir  Perier  and  the 
Doctrinaires,  m  ho  have  arrested  the  people  in  the  middle  of 
their  glorious  career,  and  turned  to  gall  and  wormwood  the 
sweet  fruits  of  popular  conquest ;  Guizot,  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  and  the  Doctrinaires,  ascribe  it  to  the  mad  ambi- 
tion of  the  democrats,  and  the  incessant  efforts  they  have 
made  to  agitate  and  distract  the  public  mind ;  Saint  Cha- 
mans  and  the  Royalists  trace  it  to  the  fatal  deviation  from 
the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  the  interminable  dissensions 
to  which  the  establishment  of  a  right  in  the  populace  of 
Paris  to  choose  their  sovereign  must  necessarily  lead  ; 
while  Marshal  Soult  has  a  clear  remedy  for  all  the  disorders 
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of  the  country  ;  and  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
they  are  rerolting  from  starvation,  ambition,  or  experienced 
evils,  cuts  them  down  by  grape-shot,  and  charges  their 
determined  bands  by  squadrons  of  cuirassiers.  Men  in  this 
country  may  diflfer  in  respect  of  the  causes  to  which  they 
ascribe  these  evils,  according  to  the  side  to  which  they 
incline  in  politics ;  but  in  regard  to  their  existence  and 
magnitude,  after  such  a  concurrence  in  the  testimony  of 
unwilling  witnesses,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  by  Tory, 
Reformer,  or  Radical. 

One  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  place,  in  the  clearest  light, 
the  disastrous  effect  of  this  convulsion  upon  the  internal 
industry  of  the  country.  It  appears,  from  the  returns  of 
the  French  Commerce  lately  published,  that  their  imports, 
before  and  after  the  Three  Glorious  Days,  stood  thus : — 

Franci. 

General  imports,  1830, 638,338,000 

„  1831, 519,825,000 


Decrease,  118,513,000 

Imports  for  home  consnmptioD,  1830,  489,242,000 

„  1831,  .        .        374,188,000 


Decrease,  .        .        115,054,000 

Thus  it  appears,  that  although  the  Revolution  broke 
out  in  July  1830,  so  that  one-hdf  of  the  imports  of  that 
year  was  affected  by  the  revolt  of  July,  yet  still  the  gene- 
ral imports  in  1831,  as  compared  with  1830,  had  fallen 
nearly  a  fifths  and  those  for  home  consumption  about  a 
fourthy  in  a  single  year  !  Such  is  the  deplorable  effects  of 
popular  triumph  upon  public  industry,  and  the  suffering 
and  starvation  brought  upon  the  poor  by  the  criminal 
ambition  of  their  demagogues. 

The  progress  of  events,  and,  above  all,  the  necessity 
under  which  Marshal  Soult  was  laid  of  quelling  the  insur- 
rection of  June  1832,  by  "  a  greater  number  of  armed  men 
than  combated  the  armies  of  Prussia  or  Russia,  at  Jena  or 
Austerlitz,"'*  and  following  up  his  victory  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  state  of  siege,  and  ordinances  more  arbitrary  than 
those  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.,  have  gone  far  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  on  this 

*  Sabbaiis. 
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important  subject.  In  proof  of  this,  we  cannot  refer  to 
stronger  evidence  than  is  afforded  by  the  leading  Whig 
Journal  of  this  city,  one  of  the  warmest  early  supporters  of 
the  Revolution  of  July,  and  which  is  honoured  by  the  com- 
munications of  all  the  official  men  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
The  passage  is  as  honourable  to  their  present  candour,  as 
their  former  intemperate  and  noisy  declamation  in  favour  of 
democratic  insurrection  was  indicative  of  the  slender  judg- 
ment, and  limited  historical  information,  which  they  bring 
to  bear  on  political  questions.  It  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
face with  which  the  Caledonian  Mercury  ushers  in  to  their 
readers  a  series  of  highly  interesting  and  valuable  papers,  by 
a  most  respectable  eye-witness  of  the  Parisian  revolt : — 

**  It  has  appeared  to  ns  desirable  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  view  of  a 
great  event,  or,  rather,  concatenation  of  events,  so  different  from  any  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  have  presented  to  them ;  and  we  have 
been  the  more  easily  induced  to  give  insertion  to  these  papers,  because, 
hitherto,  one  side  of  the  question  has  been  kept  wholly  in  the  shade, — and 
because  differing,  as  we  do,  toio  ceeh^  from  the  author  in  general  ])olitical 
principle,  we  are,  nevertheless,  perfectly  at  one  with  him  in  regard  to  the 
real  origin  or  primum  mobile  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  as  well  as  the  motives 
and  character  of  the  chief  personages  who  benefited  by  that  extraordinary 
event.  The  truth  is  that,  in  this  country,  we  prejudged  the  case^  and  decided 
be/ore  inquiry^  upon  the  representations  of  one  side,  which  had  the  advan- 
tage of  victory  to  recommend  and  accredit  the  story  which  it  deemed  it 
convenient  to  tell :  nor — first  impressions  being  proverbially  strong — lias  it 
hitherto  been  found  possible  to  persuade  the  public  to  listen,  with  patience, 
to  anything  that  might  be  alleged  in  justification,  or  even  in  extenuation,  of 
the  party  which  had  the  misfortune  to  play  the  losing  game.  Of  late,  how- 
ever,  new  light  has  begun  to  break  in  upon  the  public.  All  have  been  made 
sensible  that  the  Revolution  has  retrograded ;  that  its  movement  has  been, 
crab -like,  backwards  ;  and  that  *  the  best  of  republics*  has  shown  itself  the 
worsts  because  the  least  secure^  of  actual  despotisms ;  while  the  ^  throne  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions' — that  monster  of  fancy,  engendered  by 
the  spirit  of  paradoxical  antithesis — has  proved  a  monster  in  reality,  broken 
down  all  the  fantastic  and  baseless  fabrics  by  which  it  was  encircled,  and 
swept  away  the  very  traces  of  the  vain  restraints  imposed  upon  it.  The 
empire,  in  short,  has  been  reconstructed  out  of  the  materials  cast  up  by  a 
democratical  movement — with  this  difference  only,  that,  instead  of  a 
Napoleon,  we  now  see  a  Punchinello  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  hence  the  same 
public,  which  formerly  believed  Louis  Philippe  to  be  a  sort  of  Citizen 
Divinity,  now  discover  in  that  personage  only  a  newly-created  despot,  with- 
out any  of  the  accessories  or  advantages  which  give,  even  to  despotism,  some 
hold  on  public  opinion.  A  reaction  has,  accordingly,  taken  place ;  and  men 
are,  in  consequence,  prepared  to  listen  to  things  against  which,  previously, 
they  adderwise  closed  their  ears,  and  remained  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.*' 

But  although,  from  the  very  first,  we  clearly  discerned 
and  forcibly  pointed  out  the  disastrous  effects  on  the  free- 
dom, peace,  and  tranquillity,  first  of  France,  and  then  of  the 
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world,  which  the  Parisian  revolt  was  calculated  to  produce, 
yet  we  were  not  aware  of  the  strong  grounds,  in  constitu- 
tional law  and  public  justice,  there  were  for  the  Ordinances 
of  Charles  X.  We  considered  them  as  a  coup  d'6tat  justi- 
fied by  necessity,  and  by  the  evident  peril  in  which  Charles 
stood  of  losing  his  crown,  and  throwing  the  nation  back  to 
the  horrors  of  revolution,  if  he  did  otherwise, — but  as  con- 
fessedly an  infraction  of  the  constitution.  Upon  this  subject 
we  are  now  better  informed.  The  great  and  energetic 
ability  of  the  Royalist  party  has  been  exerted  in  France  to 
unfold  the  real  grounds  of  the  question ;  and  it  is  now  mani- 
fest that  the  Ordinances  were  not  only  imperiously  called 
for  by  State  necessity,  but  strictly  justified  by  the  charter 
and  the  constitutionsJ  law  of  France.  Many  of  those  who 
now  admit  the  lamentable  efiects  of  the  overthrow  of  Charles 
X.  are  not  disposed  to  go  this  length,  and  are  not  aware  of 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  rested.  Let  such  persons  attend 
to  the  following  considerations  : — 

The  King's  defence  of  the  Ordinances  is  contained  in  the 
following  propositions : — 

1.  That  by  an  article  of  the  charter  granted  by  Louis 
XVIII.  to  the  French,  and  the  foundation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, power  is  reserved  to  the  King  to  make  such  regula- 
tions and  ordinances  as  are  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  the  safety  of  the  state. 

2.  That  matters,  through  the  efibrts  of  the  Revolutionists, 
had  been  brought  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  Ordinances  of 
July  were  necessary  "  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state."' 

The  14th  article  in  the  Charter  is  in  these  terms — 
"  Reserving  to  the  King  the  power  to  make  regulations  and 
ordinances  necessary  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  safety  of  the  staie!'  On  these  words  we  shall  not 
injure,  by  attempting  to  abridge,  the  argument  of  M.  Pey- 
ronnet. 

*^  The  aUeged  treason  is  a  violation  of  the  Charter ;  and  how  can  the 
Charter  have  been  violated  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  which  it  aathorised 
the  nse?  It  has  been  asserted  repeatedly,  that  the  Charter  aathorised  the 
King  to  make  regulations  and  ordinances,  necessary  ^r  the  execution  of  the 
lawi^  and  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  ^  The  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state  ;*  these  words  demand  attention.  They  were  not  written 
without  a  motive,  nor  without  their  signification  and  force  being  understood. 
Those  who  introduced  these  words  into  the  Charter,  well  knew  that  they 

VOL.  I.  O 
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expressed  two  things,  between  which  there  was  still  more  difference  than 
analogy. 

**  Itthe  first  words  had  sofBced,  the  latter  would  not  have  been  added. 
It  is  quite  obvions,  that  if  the  firamers  of  the  Charter  had  understood  that 
the  iafety  of  the  state  was  in  every  case  to  be  provided  for  anfy  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  iawsy  these  last  words  would  have  been  sufficient.  Why  dve  an 
explanation  in  a  special  case,  of  the  execution  of  the  laws^  after  having  decreed 
a  general  rule,  including  every  case,  whatever  it  roidit  be  ?  Can  it  be  ima- 

g'ned,  that  a  legislator  could  have  spoken  thus, — ^  xou  are  to  execute  the 
ws ;  and,  farther,  if  the  safety  of  the  state  be  in  danger,  still  you  shall 
execute  the  laws?* 

**  A  very  obvious  necessity  demands  the  admission,  either,  that  the  power 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state  was  independent  of  the  power  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  laws ;  or,  that  the  rules  commonly  admitted  in  legisla- 
tion must  be  abandoned,  to  the  extent  of  assuming  that  a  positive  provision, 
which  has  a  known  object,  an  evident  meaning,  a  natural  and  important 
reference, — means,  however,  nothing  by  itself,  but  is  confounded  and  lost,  as 
though  it  did  not  exist,  in  the  preceding  provision,  to  which  it  adds  nothing. 
Lawyers,  literary  men,  all  men  of  sense,  well  know  that  such  an  assump- 
tion is  inadmissible.  When  the  law  is  clear,  nothing  remains  but  to  exe- 
cute it ;  and  even  when  it  is  obscure,  the  right  of  inten)retation  only  extends 
to  the  preferring  one  meaning  to  another ;  it  does  not  authorise  the  declar- 
ing it  of  no  effect.  The  interpreter  of  the  law  does  not  annihilate  it.  He 
expounds  and  gives  it  life.  *  Quoties  oratio  ambigua  e$t^  commodissimum  est 
id  accipiy  quo  res  de  qud  agitur  in  tuto  sitj*  Whenever  the  meaning  of  a  law 
is  doubtful,  that  interpretation  is  to  be  adopted  which  will  insure  its  effect. 
This  is  what  the  law  pronounces  of  itself;  and  this  maxim  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  Romans. 

"  Besides,  what  are  the  true  interpreters  of  the  law  ?  They  are,  at  first, 
example ;  and,  subsequently,  the  opinions  of  persons  of  authority,  expressed 
at  the  period  of  the  publication  of  these  laws.  Let  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  be  submitted  to  this  double  test,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  from  tlie 
first  days  of  the  Restoration,  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  esteemed,  and 
the  most  impartial  men  have  explained  this  provision  as  I  have  done.  Of 
this,  the  Moniteur  has  collected  the  proofs.  It  will  be  farther  seen  that,  in 
1814,  1815,  and  1816,  even  the  founder  of  the  Charter  exercised  without 
dispute  the  right  I  refer  to, — sometimes  as  regarded  the  press,  sometimes  in 
relation  to  the  enemies  of  the  crown,  and  sometimes,  but  in  an  opposite 
sense,  as  regarded  the  elections.  No  one  has,  however,  asserted  that  the 
Ministers  who  signed  these  ordinances  have  been  impeached  as  traitors,  and 
threatened  with  death.  On  the  contraiy,  they  were  not  only  obeyed,  but 
applauded.  Some  have  thought  the  ordmances  of  1815  to  have  been  just ; 
others  have  considered  those  of  1816  salutary.  Approval  was  general,  and 
was  given  by  all  parties  in  succession.  The  measures  were  various,  it  is 
true,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce  different  results ;  but  the  source  whence 
they  sprang  was  the  same ;  the  right  to  dictate  them  was  the  same ;  and 
thus,  whoever  has  approved  of  these  measures,  has  consequently  admitted 
this  right." 

M.  rejronnet  proceeds  to  confirm,  by  examples,  what  is 
licrc  adduced  in  regard  to  the  power  reserved  to  the  King 
bv  this  clause,  and  the  practice  which  had  followed  upon  it. 
The  following  instances,  in  none  of  which  the  exercise  of 
the  dispensing  power  was  challenged  as  illegal,  afford  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  this  position. 
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*'  In  1822,  when  the  law  relating  to  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  pro- 
poaed,  the  following  declaration  was  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  its  commissioners : — 

^'  *  In  yirtne  of  the  14th  article  of  the  Charter,  the  King  possesses  the 
right  to  decree  by  an  ordinance  the  measore  which  is  submitted  to  yon,  and 
under  this  view  it  might  be  thought  that  this  proposition  was  not  necessary. 
But  since  the  Government  has  thought  that  the  intervention  of  the  Cham- 
bers would  be  attended  with  some  advantages,  they  cannot  hesitate  to  con- 
sent to  it/ 

'*In  1828,  when  a  new  law  was  firamed  to  abrogate  and  replace  the 
former  one,  the  commissioners,  by  their  reporter  M.  Sim^n,  addressed  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  *  The  14th  article  of  the  Charter  reserves  to  the  King  the  power  to  make 
the  regulations  and  ordinances  necessary  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  safety  of  the  state.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  law  should 
confirm  to  him  that  which  he  holds  from  the  Charter,  and  from  his  prerogative 
as  supreme  head  of  the  state.  If  any  danger  be  imminent,  a  dictatorship, 
to  the  extent  of  providing  against  it,  devolves  upon  him  during  the  absence 
of  the  Chambers.  He  may  also,  in  case  of  imminent  danger,  suspend  per- 
sonal liberty.' 

**  But  all  this  is  only  theory.  Let  us  refer  to  acts.  The  Charter  declared, 
that  the  laws  which  were  not  inconsistent  with  it  should  remain  in  force  till 
they  should  be  legally  repealed.    (Art  63.) 

'^  It  declared,  ^so,  that  the  election  of  deputies  should  be  made  by  the 
electoral  colleges,  the  organisation  of  which  would  be  regulated  by  the  laws. 
(Art.  35.) 

^'  Thus,  then,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Charter,  the  electoral  laws 
existing  previous  to  1814,  were  to  continue  in  force  until  new  laws  were 
made.    *•  New  laws,'  be  it  well  remembered. 

**  What  happened,  however  ?  On  the  13th  July  1815,  and  on  the  5th 
September  1816,  two  new  and  different  systems  of  election  were  created  in 
turn ;  and  they  were  created  by  ordinances. 

'*  Where  was  the  right  to  act  thus  found,  if  not  in  the  14th  article  of  the 
Charter? 

'*  But  this  is  little :  The  Charter  declares  that  no  one  can  be  elected  who 
is  not  forty  years  of  age,  and  that  no  one  can  be  an  elector  under  the  ago  of 
thirty.— (Art.  38  and  40.) 

^^  What  happened,  however?  On  the  13th  of  July  1815,  it  was  decreed 
that  a  person  might  exercise  the  right  of  an  elector  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  be  chosen  deputy  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

^*  And  how  was  this  decreed  ?  By  what  act  was  this  important  change 
in  the  Charter  effected  ?    By  a  law  ?    No  I — By  an  ordinance. 

^^  Where  was  the  right  to  act  thus  found,  if  not  in  the  14th  article  of  the 
Charter? 

**  This  is  still  but  of  minor  importance :  The  Charter  declared  that  each 
department  should  return  the  same  number  of  deputies  which  it  had  hitherto 
done. — (Art.  36.)    What,  however,  happened? 

"  On  the  13th  July  1815,  the  number  of  deputies  was  augmented  from  two 
hundred  and  sixty- two  to  three  hundred  and  ninety-five;  and  by  what  autho- 
rity f    By  an  ordinance. 

^^  Again,  what  happened?  In  1816,  when  it  was  resolved  to  return  to 
the  number  of  deputies  fixed  by  the  Charter,  instead  of  five  deputies  being 
returned  for  the  department  of  TAin,  three  deputies  for  Corsica,  and  two 
for  the  department  of  Fiuist^re,  as  was  the  case  in  1814 — three  were  allotted 
to  the  first,  two  to  the  second,  and  four  to  the  third ;  and  by  what  act  ? 
By  an  ordinance. 

^^  Where  was  the  right  to  act  thus  found,  if  not  in  the  14th  article  of  the 
Charter? 
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*'  Farther,  the  Charter  declared  that  those  persons  only  could  be  electors 
who  themselves  paid  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  francs,  and 
those  only  be  deputies  who  paid  them  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand  francs. 
—-(Art.  38  and  40.) 

''  However,  what  happened?  In  1816  it  was  decided,  that  to  become  an 
elector,  or  a  deputy,  the  individual  need  not  possess  property  in  his  own 
right  chargeable  with  those  taxes ;  but  that  it  was  sufficient  if  the  requisite 
snms  were  paid  by  a  wife,  a  minor  child,  a  widowed  mother,  a  mother-in- 
law,  a  father-in-law,  or  a  father. 

*^  What  farther  happened?  In  1815,  and  again  in  1816,  it  was  decided 
that  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  might  be  admitted  to  vote  in  the 
minor  assemblies  of  the  arrondissement,  without  paying  taxes  of  any  kind ; 
and  on  paying  only  three  hundred  francs  in  the  superior  assemblies  of  the 
departments,  where  only  those  were  entitled  to  vote  who  were  assessed  at 
the  highest  rate  of  taxation. 

*^  How  were  all  these  things  decreed  ?  By  ordinances.  And  where  was 
the  right  to  act  thus  found?  Evidently  it  existed  only  in  the  14th  article 
of  the  Charter.  Now,  let  us  recapitulate  these  facts.  A  double  change  of 
system — a  double  change  of  numbers — a  double  change  as  to  age — a  double 
change  as  to  taxation— a  change  as  to  the  particular  rights  of  three  depart- 
ments. All  this  without  any  law.  A  direct,  formal,  and  essential  encroach- 
ment on  the  articles  35,  36,  38,  40,  and  63,  of  the  Charter.  All  this  with- 
out any  law ;  all  established  by  ordinances ;  all  this,  by  virtue  of  the  14th 
article ;  all  this  without  crime — without  condemnation — without  even  accu- 
sation :  and  now  1 " 

These  examples  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation, and,  in  truth,  are  decisive  of  the  legal  question.  How 
is  it  possible  to  stigmatise  that  right  as  illegal  in  1830,  which 
had  been  exercised  to  fuUy  as  great  an  extent,  on  more  than 
a  dozen  diflferent  occasions,  from  1815  onwards  ?  How  is 
the  change  on  the  electoral  law  in  1815  and  1816  to  be 
vindicated?  And  who  ever  complained  of  this?  But, 
above  all,  attend  to  the  important  changes  introduced  in  1815, 
as  to  the  qualification  of  electors,  and  the  representative 
l>odyj  by  ordinances.  The  age  of  an  elector  was  lowered 
from  thirty  to  twenty-one  years,  and  of  a  deputy  from  forty 
to  twenty-five  ;  the  number  of  deputies  was  increased  from 
262  to  395,  by  an  ordinance  ?  Did  the  French  Liberals  ever 
complain  of  these  ordinances  as  illegal  ?  Did  they  ever 
object  to  that  which  declared  that  the  300  francs  a-ycar, 
which  is  the  qualification  for  an  elector,  might  be  paid  not 
only  by  the  elector,  but  by  his  wife,  child,  mother,  mother-in- 
law,  fatlier-in-law,  or  father  ?  Or  to  that  which  admitted 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  vote  in  the  minor 
assemblies  without  paying  any  taxes  ?  Why  were  not  the 
Ministers  impeached  who  signed  the  ordinances  in  favour 
of  the  Liberal  party  ?  Not  a  whisper  was  heard  of  their 
illegality  on  any  of  these  occasions.     But  this  is  the  uui- 
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form  conduct  of  the  Revolutionists  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
and  in  all  matters,  foreign  and  domestic.  Whateyer  is 
done  in  their  favour,  is  lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  height  of 
liberality,  wisdom,  and  justice ;  whatever  is  aimed  at  their 
supremacy,  is  instantly  stigmatised  as  the  most  illegal  and 
oppressive  act  that  was  ever  attempted  by  a  bloodthirsty 
tyrant.  Had  the  Ordinances  of  July,  instead  of  restoring 
the  number  of  deputies  to  something  approaching  to  that 
fixed  by  the  Charter,  and,  restraining  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press,  been  directed  to  the  increase  of  democratic  power, 
they  would  have  been  praised  as  the  most  constitutional  act 
that  ever  emanated  from  the  throne ;  and  Charles  X.,  for 
the  brief  period  of  popularity  allotted  to  conceding  sovereigns, 
have  been  styled  "  the  most  popular  monarch  that  ever  sat 
on  the  throne  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne." 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the 
same  power  by  the  Crown.  In  particular,  in  a  report  made 
in  1817  to  the  Chamber  of  Peere,  respecting  the  jury  law, 
which  also  contained  several  enactments,  it  is  declared,  to 
remove  the  fears  expressed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  project 
of  the  law,  that  if  these  fears  were  realised,  "  the  king  would 
have  the  resource  of  using  the  extraordinary  power  pro- 
vided by  the  \ith  article  of  the  Charter"  This  report  was 
received  without  opposition  by  the  liberal  part  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Prince  Polignac  has  adduced  two  instances,  among  a 
host  of  others  which  might  be  adduced,  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  acts  of  the  Crown  were  received  by  the  Liberal 
party  in  France.  "  The  Charter,"  says  the  National, 
"without  the  14th  article,  would  have  been  an  absurdity. 
The  founder  of  the  Charter  said,  and  was  right  in  saying, 
*  I  am  willing  to  make  a  concession ;  but  not  such  a  con- 
cession as  would  injure  me  and  mine.  If,  therefore,  expe- 
rience proves  that  I  have  conceded  too  much,  I  reserve  to 
myself  the  power  to  revise  the  constitution^  and  it  is  that 
which  I  express  by  the  14th  article."  This  was  perfectly 
reasonable ;  those  who  supported  legitimacy  and  the  resto- 
ration, were  right  in  insisting  that  the  king  was  not  to  yield 
up  his  sword."  * 

An  equally  decisive  testimony  was  borne  by  a  learned 
writer,  in  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  now  a 

*  National,  June  20,  18S1. 
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Minister  of  France.  "  When  the  Charter  appeared  in  1 81 4, 
what  did  the  supreme  authority  do  ?  It  took  care  to  put 
in  the  preamble  the  word  '  octroy^,'  and  in  the  text  the 
14th  article,  which  conferred  the  power  of  making  ordin- 
ances for  the  safety  of  the  state  ;  that  is,  he  attributed  to 
himself,  before  the  Charter,  an  anterior  right  prior  to  the 
Charter ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  sovereign,  constituent,  abso- 
lute power.*'  * 

It  is  quite  another  question,  whether  it  was  wise  or  con- 
stitutional to  have  conferred  this  power  on  the  Crown. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  did  possess  it ;  that  its  exercise 
had  repeatedly  taken  place,  on  many  different  occasions, 
with  the  full  concurrence  and  applause  of  the  popular 
party  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  legcdity  of  the  ordinances  is 
beyond  a  doubt. 

The  question  remains,  whether  the  exercise  of  the  power 
was  justified  by  necessity,  or  called  for  by  expedience  ? 

Upon  this  subject,  if  any  doubt  existed,  it  has  been 
removed  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  years.  No  one  who 
contemplates  the  state  of  France  during  that  period  can 
doubt,  that  the  power  of  the  democracy  has  become  too 
great,  not  merely  for  royalty,  but  for  freedom ;  that  the 
balance  has  been  altogether  subverted  ;  and  that  the  mar- 
tial law,  arbitrary  measures,  and  relentless  prosecutions  of  the 
press,  which  has  distinguished  the  administrations  of  Casimir 
Pcrier  and  Marshal  Soult,  were  imperatively  called  for,  to 
restrain  the  anarchy  which  was  rapidly  conducting  society 
in  France  to  its  dissolution.  What  the  power  of  the  demo- 
cracy was — what  formidable  weapons  it  possessed —  how 
complete  was  its  organisation,  is  proved  by  what  it  has  done. 
It  has  subverted  the  most  beneficent  government  that  ever 
ruled  in  France  since  the  days  of  Clovis ;  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  which  had  gone  far  to  close  the  frightful 
wounds  of  the  Revolution  ;  which  gave  perfect  freedom  to 
individuals,  and  absolute  protection  to  property,  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  its  rule ;  and  the  unexampled  prosperity 
resulting  from  the  administration  of  which  all  the  anarchy 
and  wretchedness  consequent  on  the  Revolution  of  July  have 

•  Sitting  of  Doc.  29,  1830.— Pouqnao,  61,  52.  Polignac  justly  disclaims  so 
arbitrary  a  power  as  is  here  attributed  to  the  14tli  article  by  the  Liberals,  and 
contends  only  for  such  a  power  as  is  essential  to  save  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
stitution. 
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not  been  able  altogether  to  extinguish.  The  Revolutionists 
were  victorious  in  the  strife  ;  thej  got  a  king  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  a  government  of  their  own  formation  ;  their 
journalists  were  made  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  system 
for  which  thej  contended  was  established  ;  and  what  was 
the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  out  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Liberals  has  arisen  such  turbulence,  anarchy,  and  wretched- 
ness, as  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Liberals 
themselves  to  re-enact  Prince  Polignac's  Ordinances  with 
still  more  arbitrary  clauses,  and  support  them  by  a  bloody 
fight  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the  array  of  "  a  gi'eater 
number  of  armed  men,''  as  Sarrans  tells  us,  "  than  com- 
bated Prussia  or  Russia  at  Jena  or  Austerlitz.''  This 
result  is  decisive  of  the  queston ;  it  is  the  experimen- 
turn  crucis  which  solves  the  doubt.  It  proves  that  Pob'gnac 
and  Charles  were  correct  in  their  view  of  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  power  they  had  to  combat ;  that  they  foresaw,  two 
years  before  they  occurred,  what  the  progress  of  events  was 
destined  to  bring  forth,  took  the  measures  best  calculated 
to  prevent  them,  and  erred  only  by  not  duly  estimating  the 
magnitude  of  the  physical  strength  which  their  adversaries 
had  at  their  disposal. 

On  this  subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  able 
and  eloquent  observations  of  the  Viscount  Saint  Chamans : — 

*'^  The  Ordinances  of  July,  and  the  sedition  which  foUowed  them,  were 
no  more  the  caose  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  than  the  dismissal  of  M. 
Necker,  and  the  storming  of  the  BastiUe,  were  the  cause  of  the  Revolution 
of  1789.  I  see  in  both  these  events  the  first  acts  of  a  Revolution,  of  which 
the  causes  had  existed  long  before,  but  not  the  origin  of  that  Revolution 
itself.  Yon  might  just  as  well  say  that  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  the  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  Darius :  as  if,  when  the  enemy  had  invaded  your  territory, 
and  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  your  dominions,  you  had  any  chance  of 
safety  by  laying  down  your  arms  and  submitting  to  his  terms — as  if  it  was 
not  better  to  risk  a  struggle  which  would  save  you,  if  it  was  gained,  and 
renders  you  no  worse  than  you  were  before,  if  it  is  lost.  Such  was^  the 
position  of  Charles  X.  He  is  unjustly  accused  of  having  committed 
snidde ;  but  there  are  many  others  to  whom  the  reproach  can  with  more 
reason  be  applied. 

^*  Louis  XVin.  committed  suicide  on  his  race,  when  he  caused  his 
Ministers,  in  1817,  to  bring  forward  a  democratic  law  for  the  election  of 
Deputies  to  ParUament,  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  little  chance  of 
muxess  to  the  real  friends  of  the  monarchy  ^  and  when  he  created  sixty  Peers 
to  binder  the  reparation  of  that  fatal  step  when  it  was  yet  time. 

*^  The  Chamber  of  Peers  committed  suicide,  when,  with  a  childish  desire 
for  popularity,  they  joined  themselves  to  the  Opposition  (an  unnatural 
nnion)  to  overturn  the  Minister,  who  stood  out  as  the  last  defender  of 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  principles,  and  to  give  a  triumph  to  liberal 
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ideas.  They  have  received  their  reward  in  the  overthrow  of  the  hereditary 
Peerage. 

'^  They  committed  suicide,  the  Royalists  of  every  shade  and  description, 
who  enrolled  themselves  under  the  Liberal  banners,  from  whence,  after  the 
triumph  was  completed,  they  were  ignominiously  expelled. 

^*  The  courtiers  committed  suicide  when  they  weakly  joined  the  Liberals, 
not  seeing  that  the  principles  of  that  party  are  inconsistent  with  their 
existence. 

**  The  crowd  of  commercial  and  industrious  persons  committed  suicide, 
when,  become  the  soldiers  and  pioneers  of  Liberalism,  they  attacked  with 
all  their  might,  and  finally  overturned,  that  constitution  which  had  con- 
ferred such  blessings  on  them,  and  prosperity  on  their  country,  and  under 
which  France  had  enjoyed  prosperity  without  example. 

**  It  is  in  the  faults  of  these  parties,  in  the  situation  of  parties  anterior  to 
the  Ordinances  which  resulted  from  these  faults,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
causes  of  the  catastrophe,  and  not  in  the  faults  of  Charles  X.  or  his  Ordi- 
nances. It  is  evident  that  the  event  has  not  created  the  situation,  but 
only  brought  it  to  light ;  that  his  sceptre  did  not  fall  in  pieces  at  the  first 
stroke,  from  being  then  for  the  first  time  assailed,  but  because  the  blow 
unfolded  the  rottenness  of  the  hearty  brought  about  by  anterior  causes." — 
St  Chamans,  3,  4. 

Every  word  of  this  striking  passage  applies  to  our  late 
changes ;  and  demonstrates  a  coincidence  between  the 
inarch  of  revolution  in  the  two  countries,  which  is  almost 
miraculous.  At  the  distance  of  about  ten  years,  our 
liberal  Tories  and  revolutionary  Whigs  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  Jacobins  and  Doctrinaires  of  France. 
While  they  were  hastening  down  the  gulf  of  perdition  at  a 
gallop,  we  followed  at  a  canter,  and  have  adopted  every  one 
of  the  steps  which  there  rendered  the  downward  progress 
of  the  Revolution  irretrievable,  and  spread  unheard-of 
misery  through  every  part  of  France.  We  too  have  had 
royalists  of  every  shade  inclining  to  liberal  ideas  ;  and  the 
courtiers  entering  into  alliance  with  their  enemies,  and  a 
crowd  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  citizens  combining 
to  overturn  the  constitution  under  which  they  and  their 
fathers  had,  not  for  fifteen,  but  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
enjoyed  unheard-of  prosperity ;  and  the  Crown  bringing 
forward  a  new  and  highly  democratical  system  of  election  ; 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  forced  by  a  threatened 
creation  of  sixty  members.  Having  sown  the  same  seed  as 
the  French,  can  we  hope  to  reap  a  dififerent  crop  1  May 
Heaven  avert  from  these  realms  the  last  and  dreadful 
catastrophe  to  which  these  measures  have  led  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel ! 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Charles  X.  after  ascend- 
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ing  the  throne,  the  following  account  is  given  by  the  same 
writer : — 

**The  goodness  of  Charles  X.,  his  love  for  his  people,  his  beneficence, 
his  affability,  his  pietj,  his  domestic  virtnes,  doubtless  have  placed  his 
private  character  beyond  the  reach  of  attack.  Let  as  see  whether  his 
public  condnct  justifies  any  more  the  accusations  of  his  enemies. 

**On  ascending  the  throne,  he  resisted  the  natural  desire  of  giving  the 
direction  of  affairs  to  his  political  confidants,  and,  sacrificing  his  private 
affections  to  his  public  duty,  he  retained  the  administration  of  his  deceased 
brother  who  had  raised  France  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  happiness.  When, 
shortly  after,  public  opinion,  misled  by  the  press,  became  weary  of  the 
prosperity  of  France,  and  overturned  in  its  madness  the  Ministers  who  had 
restored  its  prosperity  within,  and  regained  its  consideration  without,  did 
Charles  X.  make  use  of  any  coup  cTetat  to  maintain  in  his  government  the 
principles  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  France  ?  No. 
He  yielded :  he  sacrificed  all  his  own  opinions,  he  changed  his  ministers 
and  his  system,  and  in  good  faith  embraced  the  new  course  which  was 
prescribed  to  him.  He  conceded  everything  that  was  demanded.  As  the 
reward  of  the  many  sacrifices  made  to  opinion,  he  was  promised  a  peaceable, 
beloved,  and  cherished  existence.  But  bitter  experience  soon  taught  him 
that  what  was  conceded  passed  for  nothing,  or  rather  was  considered  only 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  fresh  concessions ;  that  the  party  which  he  hoped 
to  have  satisfied,  multiplied  one  demand  on  another,  moved  incessantly  for- 
ward from  session  to  session,  and  evidently  would  not  stop  till  it  had  fallen 
with  him  into  the  gulf  of  democracy ;  that  public  opinion — that  is  to  say,  its 
tyrant,  the  press — was  soon  as  much  irritated  at  the  new  Ministers  as  it  had 
been  at  those  which  preceded  them ;  that  his  government  was  harassed 
by  as  great  obstacles  as  before ;  that  the  sacnfice  made  was  therefore 
useless,  and  that  the  system  on  which,  against  his  better  judgment,  he  had 
entered,  instead  of  being  followed  by  the  advantages  which  had  been 
promised,  was  in  fact  precipitating  him  into  those  evils,  the  foresight  of 
whidi  had  at  first  inclined  him  to  a  contrary  system. 

^^  Charles  X.,  confirmed  by  that  attempt  in  his  first  ideas,  reverted  then 
to  his  own  opinions,  and  the  men  who  shared  them  ;  and,  whatever  calumny 
may  assert  to  the  contrary,  neither  those  men  nor  those  opinions  were 
contrary  to  the  Charter.  The  real  violators  of  the  Charter  were  to  be 
found  in  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  in  the  221  who 
refused  to  respect  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Monarch  to  choose  his 
Ministers,  and  who  were  resolved  to  force  him  to  dismiss  them,  though 
they  could  not  allege  a  single  illegal  act  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 
And,  in  truth,  their  administration  was  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional, 
down  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Ordinances,  on  which  opinions  are  so 
much  divided,  and  which  necessity  alone  dictated  to  prevent  the  crown 
beins  taken  off  the  head  of  the  Sovereign. 

**  Let  the  truth,  then,  be  proclaimed  boldly :  Prior  to  the  Ordinances, 
Charles  X.  merited  reproach  as  little  in  his  public  as  his  private  life.  I 
may  defy  his  most  implacable  enemies  and  his  daily  libellers,  who  have 
with  such  fury  attacked  a  fallen  victim,  to  point  out  one  real  grievance, 
or  single  illegal  act  of  his  whole  reign.  Are  there  any  more  reproaches 
to  make  to  the  family  who  surrounded  him  ?  Ton  will  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  them  an  assemblage  of  all  the  virtues,  of  the  noblest  courage  in 
the  extremities  of  misfortune.  If  these  virtues,  these  qualities,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  a  noble  race,  are  lost  to  us  by  our  ingratitude,  they  are  at  least 
springing  up  again  in  another  generation ;  they  are  yet  growing  for  France." 
St  ChanuMns,  7,  9. 

In  this  particular,  our  own  experience  of  the  illustrious 
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exiles  in  this  city,  fully  corroborates  the  testimonj^  of  tlie 
French  Royalists.  Never,  in  truth,  did  simple  unobtrusive 
virtue  work  a  more  surprising  change  in  favour  of  any 
family  than  that  of  Charles  X.  did  in  the  opinion  of  this 
city.  When  he  first  arrived  here,  he  was  regarded  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens,  deluded  by  the  Revolutionary 
press,  as  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  who  took  a  pleasure  in 
cutting  down  the  people  by  discharges  of  grape-shot,  and 
was  intent  only  on  the  most  arbitrary  proceedings.  His 
followers  took  no  pains  whatever  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  ;  not  a  pamphlet,  nor  a  newspaper  paragraph,  issued 
from  Holyrood ;  they  lived  in  retirement,  and  were 
known  only  to  a  limited  circle  by  the  elegance  of  their 
manners,  and  to  all  by  the  extent  and  beneficence  of  their 
charities,  and  the  sincere  and  unaflFected  discharge  of  their 
religious  duties.  By  degrees  the  mask  placed  by  the  Re- 
volutionists dropped  from  their  faces  ;  instead  of  a  blood- 
thirsty tyrant,  a  beneficent  Monarch,  bravely  enduring  the 
storms  of  adversity,  was  discovered  ;  and  before  the  Royal 
Family  departed  for  the  Continent,  they  had  secured  the 
interest,  and  won  the  affection,  of  all  classes  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

"  Were,  then,"  continues  M.  St  Chamans,  "  the  Ordinances  the  cause  of 
the  catastrophe  which  ensued  ?  Yes  I  if  the  Ordinances  were  useless— if 
the  Throne  and  the  Constitution  were  not  in  danger;  or  if,  though  in 
danger,  they  could  have  been  saved  without  a  coup  ditat.  Not  if  they 
were  necessary  and  unavoidable ;  if  the  Tlirone,  the  Dynasty,  the  Consti- 
tution were  about  to  perish ;  if  the  illegal  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Monarchy  had  left  the  King  no  other  resource  but  a  desperate  effort. 
What  signifies  whether  you  perish  of  the  operation,  or  the  progress  of  the 
disease? 

**  What  was  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  epoch  of  the  Ordinances  ?  On 
that  depends  the  solution  of  the  question. 

^'  The  Chamber  had  been  dissolved,  because  the  majority  was  hostile  ; 
the  elections  had  sent  back  a  majority  still  more  numerous  and  hostile  ;  the 
Chamber  was  to  assemble  on  the  Sd  August. 

^*  Charles  X.  could  not  govern  France  with  that  Chamber,  but  by  com- 
posing a  Ministry  in  harmony  with  the  majority  of  its  members ;  that  is,  by 
assuming  nearly  the  same  men,  who,  after  the  7th  August,  formed  the 
Cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe,  and*adopting  the  same  system ;  for  such  a  Minis- 
try could  not  have  existed  a  day  without  conceding  the  same  democratic 
demands  which  were  granted  in  the  modified  Charter  of  7th  August.  We 
may  judge,  then,  of  the  situation  in  which  Charles  X.  would  have  been 
placed,  by  that  in  which  we  now  see  Louis  Philippe.  Now,  if,  in  the  short 
space  of  eighteen  months,  three  Administrations  have  been  overturned ; 
if  the  Throne  itself  is  shaken — without  authority,  without  force,  without 
consideration — what  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  royalty  of  Charles  X.  ? 
If  the  Liberal  party  has  acted  in  this  manner  toward  a  King  whom  they 
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regarded  as  their  own — the  darling  of  their  own  creation,  and  who  by  his 
conduct  and  his  personal  qualities  possessed  all  the  sympathies  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary party ;  if,  in  spite  of  so  many  titles  to  their  favour,  that  Prince 
has  been  obliged  to  throw  them  out  two  or  three  Administrations  as  morsels 
to  devour ;  if  the  journals,  the  caricatures,  the  tumults,  have  troubled  his 
days  and  his  nights ;  if  he  has  been  obliged  to  deliver  up  to  them  even  the 
arms  of  his  race,  and  to  degrade  his  own  palace  by  effacing  the  fleur-de-lis ; 
if  they  have  thus  treated  their  friend,  their  chosen  Prince,  their  Citizen 
King,  is  it  conceivable  that  they  would  have  respected  the  crown  of  a  King, 
the  object  of  their  hatred  and  jealousy,  under  which  they  would  have  inces- 
santly trembled  for  concessions  evidently  extorted  by  force?  Who  can 
doubt  that  in  these  circumstances  the  Throne  of  Charles  X.  would  have 
perished  some  months  sooner  than  that  of  Louis  Philippe  ?  Charles  X., 
delivered  over  to  a  Ministry  and  a  Chamber  chosen  from  his  enemies, 
would  have  found  himself  in  nearly  the  same  position  as  Louis  XYI.  in 
1792.  The  result  would  have  been  the  same.  If,  then,  the  danger  of  de- 
struction awaited  him  equally,  whichever  course  he  adopted,  it  was  far 
better  to  perish  when  combating  like  a  King  of  France  than  in  weakly 
yielding.  An  open  strife  offered  at  least  the  chance  of  safety  ;  concessions 
offered  none." — St  Chamans^  11,  12. 

*^  And  that  necessity  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  such  violent  measures  as 
coups  detat^  cannot  surely  be  denied  by  those  whose  subsequent  conduct 
has  been  entirely  founded  on  that  basis.  What  authorised  them  to  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  the  King?  They  answer.  Necessity,  in  default 
of  constitutional  means  of  resistance.  Who  gave  them  a  right  to  change 
the  dynasty  ?  They  answer.  Necessity.  Who  authorised  them  to  over- 
turn the  Charter  sworn  to  by  all  the  French  ?  Necessity.  Who  authorised 
them  to  mutilate  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  to  change  into  a  liferent  their 
rights  of  eternal  property  ?  They  answer.  Necessity.  Necessity  is  their 
sole  law :  and,  if  necessity  justifies  measures  evidently  calculated  to  over- 
turn, not  only  the  throne  but  the  constitution,  with  what  reason  can  it  be 
pretended  that  it  does  not  justify  a  measure  intended  to  preserve  both  ?" — 
Ibid,  18,  19. 

Saint  Chamans  gives  an  account  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  Revolution  of  July.  These  are,  the  democratic 
law  of  5th  February  1817,  regarding  the  elections;  the 
licentious  press ;  and  the  centralisation  of  all  the  powers 
of  France  in  Paris.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  is  treated  by  our  author  with  his 
usual  ability.  We  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject  in  our  translation. 

*' Two  causes  have,  in  an  especial  manner,  precipitated  the  monarchy  into 
the  abyss  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  These  were — the  license  of  the 
daily  press,  and  the  democratic  law  of  elections.  It  was  against  them  that 
the  Ordinances  were  directed. 

^*  I  shaU  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  often  advanced  in  regard  to  the 
periodical  press.  I  shaU  only  say,  that  ever  since  it  has  been  unrestrained. 
It  has  engaged  in  a  battle  of  life  and  death  with  the  authority,  whatever 
it  was,  which  held  the  reins  of  government :  that  it  stabbed  to  the  heart 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  1791,  established  in  the  first  fervour  of  the 
Bevolntion ;  that  it  afterwards  slew  the  Girondists  who  had  overthrown  the 
monarchy ;  that  it  itself  was  crushed  on  three  different  occasions,  first  by 
the  Beign  of  Terror,  then  by  the  cannons  of  the  ISth  Vendemiaire,  when 
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Napoleon  ovcrtlirew^  the  Sections,  and  again  by  the  transportations  which 
followed  the  18th  Frnctidor;  that  having  reappeared  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  it  destroyed  the  Ministry  of  1819,  and  shook  the  Throne  of 
the  Restoration  ;  that  it  overturned  successively  the  Ministries  of  Villele  and 
of  Martignac,  and  after  that,  at  one  fell  swoop,  the  Ministry,  the  Throne,  the 
Charter,  and  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  :  that  since  that  time  it  has  slain 
the  ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  Gnizot,  and  that  of  M.  Lafitte;  the 
two  last  in  a  few  months,  and  the  third  has  no  better  lease  of  life  than  the 
popular  throne.  That  is  to  say,  during  twenty  years  that  the  press  has  been 
unfettered  since  1789,  it  has  uniformly  come  to  pass,  that  in  a  short  time  it 
has  either  overturned  the  authority  of  Government,  or  been  overturned  by 
it,  by  a  violent  coup  detat.  It  was  the  shock  of  these  opposing  powers, 
each  of  which  felt  that  its  existence  could  be  secured  only  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  enemy,  which  produced  the  terrible  struggle  and  the  catastrophe 
of  1830.  To  appreciate,  in  a  word,  all  the  force  of  that  demon- like  power, 
it  is  sufficient  to  recall  to  recollection  that  the  press  succeeded  in  a  few 
months  in  making  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  pass  for  a  blood- 
thirsty tyrant ;  and  that  latterly  it  created  that  strong  disaffection  which, 
in  the  crisis  of  their  fate,  Charles  X.  and  his  noble  family  experienced  in 
the  population  of  Paris  and  its  environs ;  the  very  men  who  were  daily 
witnesses  of  their  virtues,  and  literally  overwhelmed  with  their  benefactions. 

^*  As  to  the  law  of  elections,  it  was  framed  in  the  true  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy ;  the  necessary  result  of  which  was,  that  it  delivered  the  whole  influ- 
ence in  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  class,  incapable  of  any 
Sractical  instruction  in  public  affairs,  passionately  devoted  to  change  and 
isorder,  from  which  it  hopes  to  obtain  its  elevation  to  the  head  of  affairs, 
as  if  it  ever  could  maintain  itself  there.  That  law  annulled  at  once  the 
influence  both  of  the  higher  classes  intrusted  in  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  of  the  lower,  ever  ready,  no  doubt,  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  by  the 
prospect  of  pillage,  but  who  can  never  be  led  into  long-continued  disorders 
by  the  dream  of  governing  the  state.  It  follows,  from  these  principles,  that 
the  law  of  5th  February  1817,  the  enactments  of  which  regulated  three-fifths 
of  the  electors,  gave  the  majority,  and,  by  consequence,  the  control  of  the 
state,  precisely  to  the  class  most  dangerous  to  the  public  order^  and  ever  dis- 
posed to  support  revolutions,  from  the  belief  that  it  will  benefit  by  their  pro- 
gress."— St  Chamans^  21,  22. 

*^  The  Revolution,  long  previously  prepared,  broke  out  on  occasion  of  the 
Ordinances,  which  were  directed  to  the  coercion  of  the  press,  and  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  of  elections.  The  press  could  have  been  placed  under  no 
restraints,  if  the  elections  had  returned  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  enemies 
alike  to  order  and  public  repose.  It  was  the  law  of  the  elections,  therefore, 
that  alone  rendered  indispensable  the  employment  of  a  violent  remedy.  The 
law  of  the  election  of  5th  February  1817,  with  the  ordinance  of  5th  Septem- 
ber following  on  it,  and  the  creation  of  peers  which  was  its  result — these 
were  the  true  causes  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  these  causes  existed 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  He,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it. 
If  the  throne  has  perished,  it  is  not  because  the  battle  was  engaged,  but 
because  it  was  lost.  It  was  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  nothing  but  a 
victory  gained  could  have  saved  it. 

^^  These  were  the  causes  which  directly  produced  the  catastrophe ;  but  it 
would  neither  have  been  so  complete  nor  so  rapid,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
effects  of  that  absurd  centralisation,  of  which  the  Constituent  Assembly 
prepared  the  scourge,  by  dividing  France  into  so  many  departments,  nearly 
eqnal>  and  breaking  down  all  the  ties  of  the  provinces  cemented  by  time. 
That  universal  levelling  paved  the  way  for  tyranny,  by  concentrating  the 
whole  moral  strength  of  the  nation  in  Pans.  The  universal  destruction  of 
the  provinces  has  deprived  France  of  all  internal  strength ;  the  whole  remain- 
der of  the  country  has  been  reduced  to  mimic  the  movements  of  Paris,  and 
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ape  its  gestures,  like  a  reflection  in  a  glass.  Since  that  period,  the  proyinces, 
or  rather  the  departments,  have  not  had  a  thought  or  a  wish  bat  what  they 
received  from  Paris ;  thej  have  changed  masters  ten  times,  without  knowing 
why,  almost  always  against  their  will,  beginning  with  the  10th  August  1792, 
and  ending  with  the  29th  July  1830.  How,  in  fact,  can  an  eighty-sixth  part 
of  France  organise  any  resistance  to  the  central  authority  ?  The  neighbour- 
ing departments  first  receive  the  impulse,  which  is  instantly  communicated 
like  an  electric  shock  to  the  others.  All  France  being  concentrated  in  Paris, 
there  is  neither  force  nor  opinion  beyond  that  limited  spot.  The  moment 
that  Paris  falls,  the  whole  kingdom  instantly  falls  under  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger ;  the  vast  monarchy  of  France  is  reduced  to  the  circuit  of  a  single 
city.  It  was  not  thus  with  old  France.  A  King  of  England  reigned  sixteen 
years  in  Paris,  but  the  provinces  resisted  and  saved  France.  Guise  and  the 
League,  and  latterly  the  Fronde,  chased  the  King  from  Paris ;  but  the  pro- 
Tinces  did  not  abandon  their  sovereign,  and  not  only  preserved  his  throne, 
but  led  him  back  in  triumph  to  Paris. 

**  What  a  deplorable  change  is  now  exhibited !  The  great  centralisation 
of  Paris  is  repeated  in  detail  in  the  little  centralisation  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  departments,  which  communicate  their  movement  to  all  the  districts  of 
which  they  are  the  head.  In  each  of  these,  a  few  of  the  rabble,  headed  by 
half  a  dozen  advocates,  make  a  little  revolution,  always  following  the  model 
of  the  great  one.  This  is  what  has  been  seen  in  our  days,  but  never  before 
in  so  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  a  manner.  Who  would  believe  it  ?  A 
few  thousand  workmen  and  students,  who  had  obtained  the  mastery  in 
Paris  by  means  of  a  sedition,  changed  the  colours  of  the  nation,  and  hoisted 
the  tricolor  flag.  The  departments  instantly  covered  themselves  with  white, 
blue,  and  red.  Throughout  all  France  they  changed  their  colours,  without 
knowing  whose  they  were  to  mount — whether  those  of  a  republic,  a  military 
despotism,  or  a  democratic  government.  They  knew  nothing  of  all  this ; 
but,  as  mobs  must  have  a  rallying  cry,  they  called  out,  Vive  la  Charte!  when 
they  were  supporting  a  faction  which  had  overturned  it.  If  you  asked  them 
what  they  wanted,  what  they  complained  of,  whom  they  served,  what  they 
proposed  to  themselves  ?  they  answered,  '  We  will  tell  you  when  the  next 
courier  arrives  from  Paris.'  They  are  in  transports,  and  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives — for  whom  ?  Why,  for  the  ruler  whose  name  shall  be  proclaimed 
from  the  first  mail-coach.  Unhappily,  this  is  no  pleasantry ;  the  tricolor 
was  received  in  several  departments  many  days  before  they  knew  what  sort 
of  government  it  was  to  bring  them.  Thirty  or  forty  shopkeepers  in  Paris 
had  as  many  millions  in  our  noble  France  at  their  disposal,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  which  they  could  mould  according  to  their  will.  They  made  use  of 
our  illustrious  country  as  a  statuary  does  of  a  block  of  marble,  who  asks 
himself,  *•  Shall  I  make  a  god,  a  devil,  or  a  table  ?*  Be  he  whom  he  may, 
it  is  certain  that  he  is  the  very  man  whom  the  provinces  would  most  desire, 
and  whom  they  would  instantly  love  with  transport  the  moment  he  is  on 
the  throne.  Who  can  be  surprised  after  that,  if  these  revolutionary  impro- 
Tisatores  are  not  supported  by  the  same  profound  affections  which  ancient 
habits  and  old  feelings  have  implanted  in  the  hearts  ?  How  disgraceful  to 
the  age  to  see  our  countrymen,  and  precisely  those  amongst  them  who  are 
most  vociferous  in  support  of  liberty,  make  themselves  the  mute  slaves  of 
Paris,  and  accept  with  their  eyes  shut  whoever  is  crowned  there,  whether 
he  be  a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  or  a  Robespierre !"— 5/  Chamans,  24-27. 

These  observations  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion. The  utter  and  disgraceful  state  of  thraldom  in  which 
France  is  kept  by  Paris — in  other  words,  by  twenty  or 
thirty  individuals  commanding  the  press  there — has  long 
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been  proved,  and  was  conspicuous  through  all  the  changes 
of  the  Revolution ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  destruction  of 
all  the  provincial  courts,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  whole 
ancient  distinctions  of  the  provinces,  has  gone  far  to  break 
down  and  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  remainder  of  France. 
But  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  in  the  mere  centralisation  of 
all  the  influences  of  France  in  Paris  ;  its  principal  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  destruction  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
nobility,  which  took  place  during  the  first  Revolution.  In 
no  part  of  France  are  there  now  to  be  found  any  great  or 
influential  proprietors,  who  can  direct  or  strengthen  public 
opinion  in  the  provinces,  or  create  any  counterpoise  to  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  capital.  Here  and 
there  may  be  found  an  insulated  proprietor  who  lives  on 
his  estates  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  that  class  is  extinct  in 
the  provinces ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  resist  the 
influence  of  Paris,  its  peasant  landholders  are  unable  to 
withstand  the  ascendant  of  their  prefect,  or  the  chief  town 
of  their  department.  Napoleon  was  perfectly  aware  of  this. 
He  knew  well,  that  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
higher  orders,  regulated  freedom  was  impossible  in  France  ; 
and  he,  therefore,  signalised  his  first  accession  to  the  throne 
by  the  creation  of  a  new  order  of  noblesse,  who,  he  flattered 
himself,  would  supply  the  place  of  that  which  had  been 
destroyed.  Imperfectly  as  a  nobility,  for  the  most  part 
destitute  of  property,  can  supply  the  place  of  one  which 
centres  in  itself  the  great  mass  of  the  national  property,  it 
yet  contributed  something  to  preserve  the  balance  of  society ; 
and  of  this  the  great  prosperity  and  regulated  freedom  of 
the  Restoration  afibrded  decisive  evidence.  But  this  did 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  revolutionists.  It  raised  few 
of  them  to  supreme  power ;  the  editors  of  journals  were 
not  yet  ministers  of  state,  and  therefore  they  never  ceased 
agitating  the  public  mind,  and  spreading  the  most  false  and 
malicious  reports  concerning  all  men  in  authority,  till  at 
length  they  succeeded  in  overturning  not  only  the  throne, 
but  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  have  thus  destroyed  the 
last  bulwark  which  stood  between  the  Parisian  mob  and 
despotism,  over  the  whole  of  France.  Such  is  the  unseen 
but  resistless  manner  in  which  Providence  counteracts  the 
passions  of  individuals,  and  brings  out  of  the  furnace  of 
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democracy  the  strong  government  which  is  •  ultimately 
destined  to  coerce  it,  and  restore  society  to  those  principles 
lirhich  can  alone  insure  the  safety  or  happiness  of  its 
members. 

Let  us  now  hear  M.  St  Chamans  on  the  effects  of  that 
great  triumph  of  democracy. 

^^  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  Revolntion  of  1830. 
To  riches  has  succeeded  misery ;  commerce,  flourishing  when  the  Glorious 
Days  began,  is  now  in  the  depth  of  suffering ;  industry,  then  so  active,  is 
languishing ;  the  bankers,  so  splendid  before  that  catastrophe,  now  attract 
the  public  attention  by  nothing  but  the  eclat  of  their  bankruptcies.  Before 
it,  consumption  was  continually  increasing ;  order  and  tranquillity  reigned 
universally  in  France ;  the  public  revenue  was  abundant,  and  easily  col- 
lected: since  it,  consumption  has  greatly  decreased;  disorder  and  dis- 
quietude trouble  every  man  in  the  country ;  the  public  receipts  are  con- 
stantly diminishing,  and  becoming  of  more  diflScult  collection.  Contrast  the 
moderate  imposts  which  were  sufficient,  when  peace  was  certain,  with  the 
extraordinary  expenses  and  total  deficiency  of  the  ordinary  receipts  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  Revolution  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
the  disastrous  effects  of  this  calamitous  event  will  distinctly  appear. 

"  Instead  of  the  perfect  order  which,  under  the  Restoration,  prevailed  in 
France,  we  now  see  universally  violence  going  on  against  churches,  priests, 
juries,  electors,  and  inoffensive  citizens ;  against  the  collectors  of  the  public 
revenue,  their  registers  and  furniture ;  against  the  organs  of  the  press,  and 
the  press  itself;  royalty  is  obliged  everywhere  to  efface  the  word  "  Royal ;" 
government  addressing  to  the  departments  telegraphic  dispatches,  which  the 
prefects  are  in  haste  to  affix  on  their  walls,  and  which  the  public  read  with 
avidity ;  the  great,  the  important  news  is,  that  on  such  a  day,  the  14th  or 
28th  of  July,  ParU  teas  tranquil.  Paris  was  tranquil  I  AVhy,  tranquillity 
was  so  usual  under  the  former  reign,  that  no  one  thought  of  mentioning  it, 
more  than  that  the  sun  had  risen  in  the  morning. 

'^  Nor  have  the  effects  of  the  Three  Glorious  Days  been  less  conspicuous 
in  every  other  department.  We  see  regiments,  ill- disciplined,  acting  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy ;  sometimes  raging  with  severity  against  the  insurrec- 
tions ;  sometimes  regarding,  without  attempting  to  suppress  them ;  some- 
times openly  joining  their  violence:  the  theatres  alternately  shocking 
religion,  its  ministers,  manners,  and  public  decency :  the  minister  opposing 
nothing  to  that  torrent  of  insanity,  though  he  knows  where  to  apply  the 
scissors  of  the  censorship  when  the  license  extends  to  his  own  actions.** — 
St  Chamans,  81,  32. 

*^  Thus  the  Revolution,  without  having  given  us  one  of  the  ameliorations 
so  loudly  demanded  by  the  Liberals,  has  exhibited  no  other  result  but 
anarchy  and  misery ;  the  one  the  object  of  well-known  terror  to  every  friend 
to  his  country,  the  other  universal  suffering.  It  is  needless  to  give  any 
proofs  of  this  state  of  decay  and  suffering ;  we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes 
to  see  it ;  all  the  world  knows  it,  and  not  the  least  the  authors  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  July ;  not  only  those  who  have  been  its  dupes,  but  those  who  have 
been  enriched  by  it,  (if,  indeed,  it  has  benefited  any  one,)  make  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  state  of  anarchy  and  disquietude  into  which  France  is  plunged ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  seek  to  turn  it  to  their  profit,  by  constantly  exhibiting 
before  the  public  eye  a  dismal  perspective  of  evils  suspended  over  our  heads ; 
disorder,  anarchy,  a  republic,  pillage,  popular  massacres ;  in  fine,  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  They  do  not  pretend  that  their  rule  can  give  us  prosperity,  but 
only  that  it  stems  the  torrent  of  adversity. 

*' These  disastrous  consequences  are  maturing  throughout  France  with 
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frightfol  rapidity.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  possibly  the  gOTernment, 
are  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  principles  of  anarchy  have  spread 
in  erery  part  of  France.  They  believe  that  the  earth  is  nndermined  only 
where  explosions  have  taken  place,  bnt  they  are  in  a  mistake ;  it  is  every- 
where, and  on  all  sides,  that  a  bauleversement  is  threatened.  Certainly,  if 
anything  is  more  deplorable  than  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  the  future, 
which  to  all  appearance  is  in  store  for  us. 

^^  Discord  and  anarchy  have  penetrated  everywhere ;  into  most  of  the 
regiments  of  the  army,  into  almost  all  the  departments  of  France.  In  the 
anny,  it  is  well  known  that  the  non-commissioned  officers  have  more  author- 
ity than  the  officers ;  in  the  villages,  the  electors  of  the  magistrates  and 
monicipal  councils,  with  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  have  everywhere 
created  two  parties,  and  distracted  everything.  The  source  of  their  discord 
is  deeper  than  any  political  contests ;  it  is  the  old  struggle  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich  ;  it  is  the  efforts  of  the  democracy  in  waistcoats^  trying  to  subvert 
the  intolerable  aristocracy  of  coats, 

^^  The  disastrous  effects  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  have  not  been  confined 
to  political  subjects.  To  complete  the  picture  of  our  interior  condition,  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  that  anarchy  has  spread  not  only  into  the  state,  but 
into  religion,  literature,  and  the  theatres ;  for  it  will  invariably  be  found 
that  disorder  does  not  confine  itself  to  one  object — that  the  contagion  spreads 
successively  into  every  department  of  human  thought.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  lights  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  draw  an  absurd  and  incredible  reli- 
gion m)m  the  principle,  that  ^  labour  is  the  source  of  riches.'  The  first  con- 
sequence they  deduce  is,  that  there  is  no  one  useful  in  the  world  bnt  he  who 
labours ;  those  who  do  not  are  useless :  The  second,  that  all  the  good  things 
of  this  world  should  belong  to  those  who  are  the  most  useful — that  is,  the 
day-labourers.  M.  St  Simon  thence  concludes,  that  a  shoemaker  is  more 
useful  to  society  than  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme.  He  never  hesitated  as  to 
his  divine  mission ;  and  gave  himself  out  for  the  prophet  of  a  new  religion, 
the  high -priest  of  a  new  church. 

"  In  literature,  what  a  chaos  of  new  and  extravagant  ideas — what  a  tor- 
rent of  absurd  revolting  madness  has  burst  forth  in  a  short  period !  It  is 
especially  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  that  all  men  of  reflection  have 
become  sensible  of  the  reality  of  our  state  of  perfection ;  they  have  seen  that 
the  inefficiency  of  our  literary  and  political  character  is  at  least  equal  to  their 
pride,  and  nothing  more  can  be  said  of  them. 

**  One  would  imagine,  in  truth,  that  Providence  had  intentionally  rendered 
the  triumph  of  the  Revolutionists  so  sudden  and  complete^  expressly  in  order  to 
open^  by  a  new  example^  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  thejfirst  would  not  suffice. 
Nothing  has  contended  against  them  but  the  consequence  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  yet  where  are  they?  They  have  declaimed  for  fifteen  years 
against  the  undue  preponderance  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  want  of 
freedom ;  and  yet  they  have  proved  by  their  actions  that  they  could  take 
nothing  from  that  authority,  and  add  nothing  to  that  freedom,  without 
plunging  us  into  anarchy.  Follow  attentively  their  reign — their  own  prin- 
ciples have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  them,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
human  being.  The  first  ministry,  M.  Gnizot  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  pos- 
sessed the  favour  of  the  king,  and  of  the  majority  in  both  Chambers.  Under 
the  Restoration,  a  ministry  could  never  have  been  overturned  which  stood 
in  such  a  situation ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  did  not  exist  three  months :  without 
being  attacked,  it  perished — disappeared  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult.  The 
roprcsHion  of  that  disorder  was  the  nominal,  the  principles  of  the  government 
itKolf  the  roal  cause.  The  same  causes  overthrew,  in  a  few  months  more, 
tho  HUcrordiiiK  luiniMtrv.  The  administration  of  Casimir  Perier  had  also  the 
HUpporl  of  |h(«  king  niul  of  the  Chambers,  and  no  one  attacked  it ;  but,  never- 
th<«loNH,  It  wiiN  (MMupoJiod  to  puivliase  a  disgraceful  and  ephemeral  existence 
by  tho  fiuppri'MHiou  of  the  hereditary  peerage.    Such  is  the  state  of  this 
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goyernment  With  all  the  elements  of  force,  it  is  incapable  of  gOTerning ;  with 
600,000  men,  and  an  annnal  budget  of  1,500,000,000  francs,  (£60,000,000,) 
which  it  has  at  its  disposal,  it  is  not  obeyed.  At  Paris,  nothing  has  occorred 
bat  revolt  npon  revolt,  which  coold  be  suppressed  only  by  abandoning  to 
their  fnry  the  Cross,  the  emblem  of  Christianity,  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  the  arms  of  the  throne ;  while,  in  the  provinces,  insurrections 
have  broken  out  on  all  sides,  sometimes  against  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trates, sometimes  with  their  concurrence,  which  have  led  to  such  a  stoppage 
of  the  revenue,  as  has  led  to  the  contraction  of  debt  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000,000  sterling  in  one  year."— 5^f  Chanums,  57,  58. 

**  The  revolution  of  1830  has  lighted  anew  the  torch  of  experience  on 
many  controverted  points,  and  I  appeal  with  confidence  upon  them  to  the 
many  men  of  good  faith  who  exist  among  our  adversaries.  They  seek  like 
us  the  good  of  our  common  country,  and  the  welfare  of  humanity ;  they  bold 
that  in  the  Charter  there  was  too  little  political  power  conferred  upon  the 
people.  Let  them  judge  now,  for  the  proof  has  been  decisive.  They  will 
find  that  on  every  occasion,  without  one  exception,  in  which  political  power, 
unrestrained  by  strict  limitations,  has  been  conferred  upon  the  ^ople,  personal 
Uberty  has  been  destroyed;  that  the  latter  has  lost  as  ranch  as  the  former  has 
gained.  Such  an  extension  of  political  power  is  nothing  but  democracy  or 
supreme  authority  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Reflect  upon  the  fate 
of  personal  freedom  under  the  democratic  constitutions  which  promised  us 
the  greatest  possible  extension  of  individual  liberty.  Was  there  liberty 
under  the  Constituent  Assembly,  for  those  who  were  massacred  in  the  streets, 
and  whose  heads  were  carried  on  the  ends  of  pikes  ?  Was  there  liberty  for 
the  seigneurs  whose  chateaux  were  burned,  and  who  saved  their  lives  only 
by  flight  ?  Was  there  liberty  for  those  who  were  massacred  at  Avignon,  or 
whom  the  Jacobin  committees  tore  from  the  bosoms  of  their  families  to 
conduct  to  the  guillotine?  Was  there  liberty  for  the  King,  who  was  not 
permitted  to  move  beyond  the  barriera  of  Paris,  nor  venture  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  city  ?  No,  there  was 
liberty  only  for  their  oppressors:  the  only  freedom  was  that  which  the 
incendiaries,  jailors,  and  assassins  enjoyed. 

*'*'  Since  the  Revolution  of  July,  has  there  been  any  freedom  for  the  clergy, 
who  do  not  venture  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  even  in  that 
dress  which  is  revered  by  savage  tribes ;  for  the  Catholics,  who  can  no  longer 
attend  mass  save  at  midnight ;  for  the  judges,  who  are  threatened  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  by  the  aspirants  for  their  places ;  for  the  electors, 
whose  votes  are  overturned  with  the  urns  which  contain  them,  and  who 
return  lacerated  and  bleeding  from  the  place  of  election ;  for  the  citizens, 
arbitrarily  thrust  out  of  the  National  Guard ;  for  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
whose  house  was  robbed  and  plundered  with  impunity,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  ministers  confessed  in  the  Chambers  they  could  allege  nothing 
against  him ;  for  the  officers  of  all  grades,  even  the  generals,  expelled  from 
their  situations  at  the  caprice  of  their  inferiors ;  for  the  curates  of  churches, 
when  the  Government,  trembling  before  the  sovereign  multitude,  close  the 
churches  to  save  them  from  the  profanation  and  sacking  of  the  mob ;  for 
the  King  himself,  condemned  by  their  despotism  to  lay  aside  the  arms  of 
his  race?  ''St  Chamans,  p.  60. 

To  produce  the  greatest  amouDt  of  personal  freedom  and 
security  with  the  smallest  degree  of  political  power  in  the 
lower  classes  ;  to  combine  the  maximum  of  liberty  with  the 
minimum  of  democracy,  is  the  great  end  of  good  government, 
and  should  be  the  great  object  of  the  true  patriot  in  every 
age  and  country.    There  is  no  such  fatal  enemy  to  Freedom 

VOL.  I.  H 
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as  Democracy ;  it  never  fails  to  devour  its  offspring  in  a 
few  years.  True  liberty,  or  the  complete  security  of  per- 
sons, thoughts,  property,  and  actions,  ina/^classes,  from  injury 
oroppression,neverexisted  three  monthsunderan  unrestrained 
Democracy  ;  because  the  worst  of  tyrannies  is  a  multitude 
6f  tyrants.  The  coercion  of  each  class  of  society  by  the 
others ;  of  the  impetuosity  and  vehemence  of  the  populace 
and  their  demagogues  by  the  steadiness  and  weight  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  of  the  ambition  and  oppression  of  the  aristo- 
cracy by  the  vigour  and  independence  of  the  commons,  is 
indispensable  to  the  equUibrium  of  government  and  the  pre- 
servation of  freedom  ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  state  of  things 
which  the  Revolutionists  will  ever  assail  with  most  vehemence, 
because  it  affords  the  most  effectual  coercion  to  their  passions 
and  despotic  ambition.  The  spirit  of  Democracy,  that  keen 
and  devouring  element  which  has  produced,  and  is  producing, 
such  ravages  in  the  world,  is  to  the  political  what  fire  is  to 
the  domestic  life.  Political  freedom  cannot  exist  without  it, 
and,  when  properly  regulated,  it  vivifies  and  improves  every 
department  of  society  ;  but  if  once  allowed  to  get  ahead,  if 
not  confined  within  iron  bars,  it  will  instantly  consume  the 
fabric  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Napoleon  has  left  the  following  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which  freedom  was  devoured  by  democracy,  during  the 
first  French  Revolution  : — "  Liberty,'^  said  he,  "  was  doubt- 
less the  first  cry  of  the  people  when  the  Revolution  arose  ; 
but  that  was  not  what  they  really  desired.  The  first  light- 
ning of  the  Revolution  showed  what  talents  then  existed, 
which  the  levelling  principle  would  restore  to  society  for  the 
advantage  and  glory  of  the  state.  Thus  it  was  Equality 
which  the  French  people  always  desired ;  and  to  tell  the 
truth.  Liberty  has  never  existed  since  it  was  proclaimed. 
For  the  proper  definition  of  liberty  is,  the  power  of  freely 
exercising  all  our  faculties  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
speeches  which  the  orators  of  the  Sections  were  allowed  to 
make  in  1795,  show  me  a  period  when  the  people  were  at 
liberty  to  say  or  do  what  they  wished  since  1789.  Was 
it  when  the  crowds  of  women  and  malcontents  besieged  the 
Convention  \  *  Begone  ;  think  of  your  business  !'  said  they  ; 
and  yet  these  poor  people  only  asked  for  bread.  Will  any 
one  pretend  that  the  years  1793  or  1794  were  the  eras  of 
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freedom  ?  Under  the  Directory,  no  one  dared  to  open  his 
mouth;  and  after  the  18th  Fructidor,  in  1797,  a  second 
Reign  of  Terror  arose.  Never  have  the  people,  even  under 
Louis  XI.  or  Cardinal  Richelieu,  or  in  the  most  despotic 
states,  had  less  liberty  than  during  the  whole  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  first  Revolution  broke  out.  What 
France  always  wished,  what  she  still  wishes,  is  Equality  ;  in 
other  words,  the  equal  partition  of  the  means  of  rising  to 
glory  and  distinction  in  the  state/^ 

Externally,  have  the  eflFects  of  the  three  Glorious  Days 
been  less  deplorable  ?     Let  Poland  answer ;  let  Belgium 
answer ;  let  the  British  Empire  answer.    Who  precipitated 
a  gallant  nation  on  a  gigantic  foe,  and  roused  their  hot  blood 
by  the  promises  of  sympathy  and  support,  and  stirred  up  by 
their  emissaries  the  revolutionary  spirit  within  the  walls  of 
Warsaw  ?     Who  is  answerable  to  God  and  man  for  having 
occasioned  its  fatal  revolt,  and  buoyed  its  chiefs  up  with 
hopes  of  assistance,  and  stimulated  them  to  refuse  all  offers 
of  accommodation,  and  delivered  them  up,  unaided,  unbe- 
friended,  to  an  infuriated  conqueror?     The  revolutionary 
leaders,  the  revolutionary  press  of  France  and  England, 
the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Ministers  of 
England;  those  who,  knowing  that  they  could  render  them 
no  assistance,  allowed  their  journals,  uncontradicted,   to 
stimulate  them  to  resistance,  and  delude  them  to  the  last 
with  the  hopes  of  foreign  intervention.     Who  is  answer- 
able to  God  and  man  for  the  revolt  of  Belgium  ?    Who  has 
spread  famine  and  desolation  through  its  beautiful  provinces, 
and  withered  its   industry  with  a  blast  worse  than  the 
simoom  of  the  desert ;  and  sown  on  the  theatre  of  British 
glory  those  poisoned  teeth,  which  must  spring  up  in  armed 
battalions,  and  again  one  day  involve  Europe  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  war  ?     The  revolutionary  leaders,  the  revolutionary 
press,  of  France  and  England ;  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  reforming  Ministers  of  this  country :  those 
who  forgot  the  interests  of  their  country  in  the  pursuit  of 
democratic  support ;  who  dismembered  the  dominions  of  a 
faithful  ally,  and  drove  him  back  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
when  on  the  point  of  regaining   his   own   capital ;  who 
surrendered  the  barrier  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington, 
and  threw  open  the  gates  of  Europe  to  Republican  ambition 
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after  they  had  been  closed  by  British  heroism  ?  Who  are 
answerable  to  God  and  man  for  the  present  distracted  state 
of  the  British  Empire  ?  Who  have  suspended  its  industry, 
and  shaken  its  credit,  and  withered  its  resources  ?  Who 
have  spread  bitterness  and  distrust  through  its  immense 
population,  and  filled  its  poor  with  expectations  that  can 
never  be  realised,  and  its  rich  with  terrors  that  can  never  be 
allayed  ?  Who  have  thrown  the  torch  of  discord  into  the 
midst  of  a  united  people ;  and  habituated  the  lower  orders 
to  license,  and  inflated  them  with  arrogance,  and  subjugated 
thought  and  wisdom  by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  arrayed 
against  the  concentrated  education  and  wealth  of  the  nation 
the  masses  of  its  ignorant  and  deluded  inhabitants  ?  The 
reforming  Government ;  the  revolutionary  press  of  England  ; 
those  who  ascended  to  power  amidst  the  transports  of  the 
Barricades ;  who  incessantly  agitated  the  people  to  uphold 
their  administration,  and  have  incurred  the  lasting  censure 
of  mankind,  by  striving  to  array  the  numbers  of  the  nation 
against  its  intelligence,  and  to  subject  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  to  the  fury  of  the  passions. 

To  demonstrate  that  these  statements  are  not  overcharged 
as  to  the  present  condition  of  France,  and  the  practical 
consequences  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Barricades,  we 
subjoin  the  following  extract  from  an  able  and  independent 
Reforming  journal : — 

"  If  a  goverament  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  a 
tree  by  its  fruits,  the  present  government  of  France  must  be  deemed  to  be 
extremely  deficient  in  those  qualities  of  statesmanship  which  are  calculated 
to  inspire  public  confidence  and  make  a  people  happy ;  for  public  discontent, 
misery,  commotion,  and  bloodshefi,  have  l^een  the  melanctioly  characteristics 
of  its  sway.  If  the  ministry  of  Louis  Philippe  were  positively  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  ex-royal  family,  they  could  not  take  more  effective  steps  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  to  make  the  vices  of  that  family  be  forgotten, 
and  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  the  party  which  labours  incessantly  for  their  recall. 

**  With  short  intervals  of  repose,  Paris  has  been  a  scene  of  emeutes  and  dis- 
turbances which  would  disgrace  a  semi-civilised  country,  and  to  this  sort  of 
intermittent  turbulence  it  has  been  doomed  ever  since  Louis  Philippe  ascended 
the  throne,  but  more  especially  since  Casimir  Perier  was  intrusted  with  the 
reins  of  responsible  government.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  under  the 
revolutionised  government  of  France,  more  blood  has  been  shed  in  conflicts 
^tween  the  people  and  the  military,  than  during  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration,  if  we  except  the  three  days  of  resistance  to  the  Ordinances  in 
Pans,  which  ended  in  the  dethronement  of  Charles  X. 

"  Yet  we  do  not  know  if  we  ought  to  except  the  camajje  of  these  three 
days,  for  we  recollect  having  seen  a  communication  from  Lyons,  soon  after 
the  commotions  in  that  city,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  greater  number  of 
persons,  both  citizens  and  soldiers,  fell  in  the  conflict  between  the  workmen 
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and  the  military,  than  were  slain  daring  the  memorable  three  days  of  Paris. 
Let  OS  add  to  this  the  slaughter  at  Grenoble,  where  the  people  were  again 
victorious,  and  the  sabrings  and  shootings  which  have  taken  place  in  minor 
conflicts  in  several  towns  and  departments,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
present  government  maintains  its  power  at  a  greater  cost  of  French  blood 
than  that  which  it  has  superseded.^' — Morning  Herald. 

We  have  laid  before  our  readers  the  vindication  of  Charles 
X.,  and  the  famous  ordinances,  by  his  own  Ministers.  But 
the  testimony  of  the  candid  and  enlightened  among  their 
opponents  is  equally  decisive.  We  have  long  and  anxiously 
looked  for  some  publication  from  a  man  of  character  and 
literary  celebrity  of  the  liberal  party  in  France,  which  might 
throw  the  same  light  on  the  consequences  of  its  late  revolu- 
tion as  the  work  of  M.  Dumont  has  done  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Such  a  work  is  now  before 
us,  from  the  able  and  eloquent  pen  of  M.  Salvandy,  to  whose 
striking  history  of  Poland  we  have  in  a  recent  number 
requested  the  attention  of  our  readers.  He  has  always 
been  a  liberal,  opposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  all  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  late  government,  and  is  a  decided 
defender  of  the  revolution  of  July.  From  such  a  character  the 
testimony  borne  to  its  practical  effects  is  of  the  highest  value. 

*^  The  Restoration,*^  says  he,  ^^  bore  in  its  bosom  an  enemy,  from  whose 
attacks  France  required  incessant  protection.  That  enemy  was  the  counter 
revolutionary  spirit ;  in  other  words,  the  passion  to  deduce  without  reserve 
aU  its  consequences  from  the  principle  of  legitimacy ;  the  desire  to  overturn, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ancient  interests,  the  political  system  established  by  the 
Revolution,  and  consecrated  by  the  Charter  and  a  thousand  oaths.  It  was 
the  cancer  which  consumed  it ;  the  danger  was  pointed  out  for  fifteen  years, 
and  at  length  it  devoured  it. 

^^  The  revolution  of  July  also  bore  within  it  another  curse :  this  was 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  evoked  from  the  bloody  chaos  of  our  first  revolution, 
by  the  sound  of  the  rapid  victory  of  the  people  over  the  royalty.  That  fatal 
spirit  has  weighed  upon  the  destinies  of  France,  since  the  revolution  of  1830, 
like  its  evil  genius.  I  write  to  illustrate  its  effects ;  and  I  feel  I  should  iU 
accomplish  my  task  if  I  did  not  at  the  same  time  combat  its  doctrines. 

^^  The  counter  revolution  was  no  ways  formidable,  except  in  consequence  of 
the  inevitable  understanding  which  existed  between  its  supporters  and  the 
crown,  who,  although  it  long  refused  them  its  arms,  often  lent  them  its 
shield.  The  revolutionary  spirit  has  also  a  powerful  aUy,  which  communi- 
cates to  it  force  from  its  inherent  energy.  This  ally  is  the  democracy  which 
now  reigns  €u  a  despot  over  France ;  that  is,  without  moderation,  without 
wisdom,  without  perceiving  that  it  reigns  only  for  the  behoof  of  the  spirit  of 
disorder — that  terrible  aUy  which  causes  it  to  increase  its  own  power,  and 
will  terminate  by  destroying  it.  It  is  time  to  speak  to  the  one  and  the  other 
a  firm  language ;  to  recaU  to  both  principles  as  old  as  the  world,  which  have 
never  yet  been  violated  with  impunity  by  nations,  and  which  successively 
disappear  from  the  midst  of  us,  stifled  under  the  instinct  of  gross  desires, 
rash  passions,  pusillanimous  concessions,  and  subversive  laws.  Matters  are 
come  to  such  a  point,  that  no  smaU  courage  is  now  required  to  unfold  these 
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sacred  principles ;  and  yet  all  the  objects  of  the  social  anion,  the  bare  pro- 
gress of  nations,  the  dignity  of  the  human  race,  the  canse  of  freedom  itself, 
are  at  stake.  That  liberty  is  to  be  seen  engraven  at  the  gate  of  all  onr  cities, 
emblazoned  on  all  our  monuments,  floating  on  all  our  standards ;  but,  alas ! 
it  will  float  there  in  vain  if  the  air  which  we  breathe  is  charged  with  anarchy, 
as  with  a  mortal  contagion,  and  if  that  scourge  daily  sels  its  black  mark 
on  some  of  onr  maxims,  of  onr  laws,  of  our  powers,  while  it  is  incessantly 
advancing  to  the  destruction  of  society  itself. 

**  What  power  required  the  sacrifice  of  the  peerage  ?  Let  the  Minister 
answer  it :  he  said  it  again  and  again  with  candour  and  courage.  It  is  to 
popular  prejudice^  demoa'ottc  pcusion,  the  intoxication  of  demagogues^  the  blind 
hatred  of  every  species  of  superiority^  that  this  immense  sacrifice  has  been 
offered.  I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  a  nation  which  has  enforced  such  a 
sacrifice  on  such  altars ;  a  nation  which  could  demand  or  consent  to  such  a 
sacrifice,  has  declared  itself  in  the  face  of  the  world  ignorant  of  freedom,  and 
perhaps  incapable  of  enjoying  it. 

*'*'  That  was  the  great  battle  of  our  revolutionary  party.  It  has  gained  it. 
It  is  no  longer  by  our  institutions  that  we  can  be  defended  from  its  enter- 
prises and  its  folly.  The  good  sense  of  the  public  is  now  our  last  safeguard. 
But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Should  the  public  spirit  become  deranged, 
we  are  undone.  It  depends  in  future  on  a  breath  of  opinion,  whether  anarchy 
should  not  rise  triumphant  in  the  midst  of  the  powers  of  government.  Mas- 
ter of  the  Ministry  by  the  elections,  it  would  speedily  become  so  of  the 
Upper  House,  by  the  new  creations  which  it  would  force  upon  the  crown. 
The  Upper  House  will  run  the  risk,  at  every  quinquennial  renewal  of  its 
numbers,  of  becoming  a  mere  party  assemblage;  an  assembly  elected  at 
second  hand  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  electoral  colleges.  The  rul- 
ing party  henceforth,  instead  of  coming  to  a  compromise  with  it,  which  con- 
stitutes the  balance  of  the  three  powers,  and  the  basis  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  will  only  require  to  incorporate  itself  with  it.  At  the  first  shock 
of  parties,  the  revolutionary  faction  will  gain  this  immense  advantage ;  it 
will  emerge  from  the  bosom  of  our  institutions  as  from  its  eyrie,  and  reign 
over  France  with  the  wings  of  terror. 

*^  In  vain  do  the  opposing  parties  repeat  that  the  revolution  of  1830  doe^ 
not  resemble  that  of  1789.  That  is  the  very  point  at  issue ;  and  I  will 
indulge  in  all  your  hopes,  if  you  are  not  as  rash  as  your  predecessors,  as 
ready  to  destroy,  as  much  disposed  to  yield  to  popular  wishes — that  is,  to  the 
desire  of  the  demagogues  who  direct  tliem.  But  can  I  indulge  the  hope,  that 
a  people  will  not  twice  in  forty  years  commence  the  same  career  of  faults  and 
misfortunes,  when  yon  who  have  the  reins  of  power  are  already  beginning 
the  same  errors  ?  I  must  say,  the  revolution  of  1830  runs  the  same  risk  as 
its  predecessor,  if  it  precipitates  its  chariot  to  the  edge  of  the  same  precipice. 
Everywhere  the  spirit  of  the  1791  will  bear  the  same  fruits.  In  heaven,  as 
on  earth,  it  can  engender  only  the  demon  of  anarchy. 

^*  The  monarchy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that  monarchy  which  fell 
almost  as  soon  as  it  arose,  did  not  perish,  as  is  generally  supposed,  from  an 
imperfect  equilibrium  of  power,  a  ImuI  definition  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or 
the  weakness  of  the  throne.  No,  the  vice  lay  deeper ;  it  was  in  its  enti*ails. 
The  old  crown  of  England  was  not  adorned  with  more  jewels  than  that 
ephemeral  crown  of  the  King  of  the  Erench.  But  the  crown  of  England 
possesses  in  the  social,  not  less  than  the  political  state  of  England,  powerful 
support,  of  which  France  is  totally  destitute.  A  constitution  without 
guarantees  there  reposed  on  a  society  which  was  equally  destitute  of  them, 
which  was  as  movable  as  the  sands  of  Africa,  as  easily  raised  by  the  breath 
of  whirlwinds.  The  revolution  which  founded  that  stormy  society,  founded 
it  on  false  and  destructive  principles.  Not  content  with  levelling  to  the 
dust  the  ancient  hierarchy,  the  old  privileges  of  the  orders,  the  corporate 
rights  of  towns,  which  time  had  doomed  to  destruction,  it  levelled  with  the 
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sitne  stroke  tbe  most  logitimate  gnaraatwa  as  the  most  artificial  distinction s. 
It  called  the  masses  of  mankind,  not  to  eqaalily,  hut  tu  supretaacy. 

"  Tbe  coDstitutioQ  was  established  on  the  Bame  priociplea.  la  defiance  of 
the  whole  experience  of  ages,  the  Assembly  disilaioed  every  ioterniediate  or 
powerful  institution  which  was  founded  oo  those  contervalwcprincipta,  wii/unit 
atUation  to  which  no  ttale  on  earth  hat  eotr  yetjiuitrished.  In  a  word,  it 
called  the  masses,  not  to  liberty,  but  to  power. 

"  After  haviug  done  this,  no  method  remained  to  form  a  coonterpoise  to 
this  terrible  power.  A  torrent  had  been  created  without  bounds — an  ocean 
withoDt  a  shore.  Bj  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  it  was  furions,  indomitable, 
destructive,  changeable  ;  leaving  nothing  standing  but  ttie  scafl'olds  on 
which  royalty  and  rank,  and  all  that  was  illustrious  in  talent  and  virtue, 
speedily  fell ;  nntil  the  people,  disabused  by  suffering,  and  worn  out  by 
passion,  resigned  their  tatal  sovereignty  into  the  handsof  a  great  man.  Thus 
it  was,  and  thus  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  The  same  vices,  the  same 
scourges,  tbe  same  pnoishments. 

"  When  you  do  not  wish  to  fall  into  an  abyss,  yon  must  avoid  the  path 
which  leads  to  it.  When  you  condemn  a  principle,  you  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  condemn  its  premises,  or  to  resign  yourself  to  see  the  terrible  logic  of 
party,  tbe  anstere  arms  of  fortune,  deduce  its  consequences ;  otherwise  yon 
plant  a  tree,  and  refuse  to  eat  its  fruits ;  you  excite  a  volcano,  and  expect  to 
sleep  in  peace  by  its  side. 

"  With  the  exception  of  tbe  Constituent  Assembly,  where  all  understand- 
ings were  fascinated,  where  there  reigned  a  sort  of  sublime  delirium,  all  the 
subsequent  legislatures  during  the  Revolution  did  evil,  intending  Ut  do  good- 
The  abolition  of  the  monarchy  wia  a  coucession  of  the  Legislative  Assembly ; 
tbe  head  of  the  King  an  offering  of  the  Convention.  The  Girondists  in  the 
Legislative  Body,  in  surrendering  the  monarchy,  thought  they  were  doing 
the  only  thing  which  could  save  order.  Such  was  their  blindness,  that  they 
could  not  see  that  their  own  acts  had  destroyed  order,  and  its  last  shadow 
vanished  with  the  fall  of  the  throne.  The  Plain,  or  middle  party  in  tbe 
Convention,  by  surrendering  Louis  to  the  executioner,  thought  to  satiate  tbe 
people  with  that  noble  blood  ;  and  they  were  punished  for  it,  by  being  com- 
pelled to  give  their  own,  and  that  of  all  France.  It  was  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  in  our  times  the  peerage  hmfaUen  the  victim  ofiUplorafile  concasions. 
May  that  great  concessiou,  which  embraces  more  interests,  and  destroys 
more  conservative  principles  than  are  generally  supposed,  which  shakes  at 
unce  all  the  pillars  of  the  social  order,  not  prepare  for  those  who  have  occa- 
sioned it  niiavailing  regret  and  deserved  punishment  I 

>'  l^e  divine  justice  has  a  sure  means  of  punishing  (he  exactions,  the 
passions,  and  the  weaknesses  which  sobvert  society.  U  cotiaistt  in  allowinff 
the  paTtia  who  urge  on  tlie  Coirait,  to  reap  the  amseqvenca  of  their  actions. 
Thus  they  go  on,  without  disquieting  themselves  as  to  the  career  on  which 
they  have  entered;  withont  once  looking  behind  them;  thinking  only  on 
the  next  step  they  have  to  make  in  the  revolutionary  progress,  and  always 
believing  that  it  will  be  the  last.  Bat  the  weight  of  committed  faults  drags 
them  on,  and  they  perish  under  the  rock  of  Sisyphus. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  my  sentiments :  the  political  and  moral 
state  of  my  country  fills  me  with  consternation.  Whan  yon  contemplate  its 
population  in  general,  so  calm,  so  laborious,  so  desirous  to  enjoy  in  peace 
ibe  blessings  which  the  hand  of  God  has  poured  so  liberally  into  the  bosom 
of  our  beautiful  France,  yon  are  filled  with  hope,  and  contemplate  with  the 
eye  of  hope  the  future  state  of  our  country.  But  if  you  direct  your  look  to 
the  region  where  party  strife  combats  ;  if  you  contemplate  their  incessant 
etToris  to  excite  in  the  masses  of  the  population  all  the  bad  passions  of  tbe 
social  order;  to  ronso  them  afresh  when  they  are  becoming  dormant;  to 
enrol  them  in  regular  array  when  they  are  floating  ;  to  make,  for  the  sake 
'i  CAlttetidiDg  interests,  one  body,  and  march  together  to  one  prey,  which 
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they  will  dispute  in  blood :  how  is  it  possible  to  mistake,  in  that  delirium  of 
passion,  in  that  oblivion  of  the  principles  of  order,  in  that  forge tfnlness  of 
the  conditions  on  which  it  depends,  the  fatal  signs  which  precede  the  most 
violent  convulsions  ?  A  people  among  whom,  for  sixteen  months,  disorder 
has  marched  with  its  head  erect^  and  its  destroying  axe  in  hand,  has  not  yet 
settled  its  accounts  with  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

"  While  I  am  yet  correcting  these  lines ;  while  I  am  considering  if  they 
do  not  make  too  strong  a  contrast  to  the  public  security — if  they  do  not  too 
strongly  express  my  profound  conviction  of  the  dangers  of  my  country — the 
wrath  of  Ileaven  has  burst  upon  that  France,  half  blinded,  half  insane. 
Fortune  has  too  cruelly  justified  my  sinister  presages.  Revolt,  assassina- 
tion, civil  war,  have  deluged  with  blood  a  great  city ;  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  be  astonished  at  it.  We  have  sown  the  seeds  of  anarchy  with  liberal 
hands ;  it  is  a  crop  which  never  fails  to  yield  a  plentiful  harvest. 

"  It  is  to  the  men  of  property,  of  whatever  party,  that  I  now  address  my- 
self :  to  those  who  have  no  inclination  for  anarchy,  whatever  may  be  its 
promises  or  its  menaces ;  to  those  who  would  fear,  by  running  before  it,  to 
surrender  the  empire  to  its  ravages,  and  to  have  to  answer  to  God  and  man 
for  the  disastrous  days,  the  dark  futurity  of  France.  I  address  myself  to 
them,  resolved  to  unfold  to  the  eyes  of  my  country  all  our  wounds ;  to  follow 
out,  even  to  its  inmost  recesses,  the  malady  which  is  devouring  us.  It  will 
be  found  that,  in  the  last  result,  they  all  centre  in  one ;  and  that  is  the 
same  which  has  already  cleft  in  two  this  great  body,  and  brought  the  country 
to  the  brink  of  rnin.  We  speak  of  liberty^  and  it  is  tite  government  of  Vie 
masses  of  men  which  we  labour  to  establish.  Equality  is  the  object  of  our 
passionate  desires,  and  we  confound  it  with  levelling.  I  know  not  what 
destiny  Providence  has  in  reserve  for  France ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert, that,  so  long  as  that  double  prejudice  shall  subsist  amongst  us,  we  shall 
find  no  order  but  under  the  shadow  of  despotism,  and  may  bid  a  final  adieu 
to  liberty."— Pp.  20-36. 

There  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  this  long  quotation  that  is 
not  precisely  applicable  to  this  country  and  the  revolutionary 
party  so  vehemently  at  work  amongst  ourselves.  How 
strikingly  applicable  are  his  observations  on  the  destruction 
of  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  the  periodicaJ  creations  which 
will  prostrate  the  Upper  House  before  the  power  of  the 
democracy,  to  the  similar  attempt  made  by  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  this  country !  But  how  different  has  been 
the  resistance  made  to  the  attempt  to  overthrow  tliis  last 
bulwark  of  order  in  the  two  states  !  In  France,  the  Citizen 
King,  urged  on  by  the  movement  partj^  created  thirty 
Peers  to  subdue  thai  assembly y  and  by  their  aid  destroyed 
the  hereditary  peerage,  and  knocked  from  under  the  throne 
the  last  supports  of  order  and  freedom.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  same  course  was  urged  by  an  insane  populace,  and  a 
reckless  Administration,  on  the  Crown  ;  and  an  effort, 
noble  indeed,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  late,  was  made  by 
the  Crown  to  resist  the  sacrifice. 

Salvandy  gives  the  basis  on  which  alone,  in  his  opinion. 
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the  social  edifice  can  with  safety  be  reconstructed.  His 
observations  are  singularly  applicable  to  the  future  balance 
wliich  must  obtain  in  the  British  empire. 

*^  The  more  democratic  the  French  population  becomes  from  its  manners 
and  its  laws,  the  more  material  it  is  that  its  government  should  incline  in 
the  opposite  direction,  to  be  able  to  withstand  that  flux  and  reflux  of  free 
and  equal  citizens.  The  day  of  old  aristocracies,  of  immovable  and  exclusive 
aristocracies,  is  past.  Our  social,  our  political  condition  will  only  permit 
of  such  as  are  accessible  to  aU.  But  all  may  arrive  at  distinction,  for  the 
paths  to  eminence  are  open  to  aU ;  all  may  acquire  property,  for  it  is  an 
acquisition  which  order  and  talent  may  always  command.  In  such  a  state 
of  society,  is  it  a  crime  to  insist  that  power  shall  not  be  devolved  but  to  such 
as  have  availed  themselves  of  these  universal  capabilities,  and  have  arrived 
either  at  eminence  or  property  ;  to  those  who  have  reached  the  summit  of 
the  ladder  in  relation  to  the  commune,  the  department,  or  the  state,  to  which 
they  belong  ?  No,  it  is  no  crime ;  for  if  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  history 
of  the  world,  you  wiU  find  that  freedom  was  never  yet  acquired  but  at  that 
price. 

^^  It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  societies  and  nations  should  move  like  indi- 
viduals ;  that  the  head  should  direct  the  whole.  Then  only  it  is  that  the 
power  of  intelligence,  the  moral  force,  is  enabled  to  govern  ;  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  such  moral  and  intellectual  combinations  is  freedom.  The  party  in 
France  who  support  a  republic,  do  so  because  they  consider  it  as  synony- 
mous with  democracy.  They  are  in  the  right.  Democracy,  without  the 
most  powerful  counterpoises,  leads  necessarily  to  popular  anarchy.  It  has 
but  one  way  to  avoid  that  destiny,  and  that  is  despotism  ;  and  thence  it  is 
that  it  invariably  terminates,  weary  and  bloody,  by  reposing  beneath  its 
shade."—?:  44,  45. 

Our  author  gives  the  following  graphic  picture  of  the 
state  of  France  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  revolution  of 
July.  How  exactly  does  it  depict  the  state  of  the  British 
islands  after  eighteen  months  of  popular  domination  ! 

^^For  eighteen  months,  the  greatest  political  lessons  have  been  taught  to 
France.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  seen  what  it  has  cost  its  rulers  to  have 
attempted  to  subvert  the  laws ;  on  the  other,  what  such  a  catastrophe  costs 
a  nation,  even  when  it  is  most  innocently  involved  in  it.  The  State,  shaken 
to  its  centre,  does  not  settle  down  without  long  efforts.  The  farther  the 
imagination  of  the  people  has  been  carried,  the  more  extravagant  the  expec- 
tations they  have  been  permitted  to  form,  the  more  diflSculty  have  the 
unchained  passions  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  constituted  authority,  or  legal 
freedom.  Real  liberty,  patient,  wise,  and  regular,  irritates  as  a  fetter  those 
who,  having  conquered  by  the  sword,  cannot  conceive  any  better  arbiter  for 
human  affairs.  To  insurrection  for  the  laws,  succeeds  everywhere,  and 
without  intermission,  insurrection  against  the  laws.  From  all  quarters,  the 
desire  is  manifested  for  new  conquests,  a  new  futurity ;  and  that  devouring 
disquietude  knows  no  barrier,  before  which  the  ambitions,  the  hatreds,  the 
theories,  the  destruction  of  men,  may  be  arrested.  It  appears  to  the 
reformers  that  all  rights  should  perish,  because  one  has  fallen.  There  is  no 
longer  an  institution  which  they  do  not  attack^  nor  an  interest  which  does  not 
fed  itseif  compromised.  The  disorder  of  ideas  becomes  universal ;  the 
anxiety  of  minds  irresistible.  A  city  with  100,000  armed  men  in  the 
streets,  no  longer  feels  itself  in  safety.  Should  the  public  spirit  arouse 
itself,  it  is  only  to  fall  under  the  weight  of  popular  excesses,  and  stiU  more 
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disquieting  apprehension.  For  long  will  prevail  that  universal  and  irresis- 
tible languor ;  hardly  in  a  generation  will  the  political  body  regain  its  life, 
its  security,  its  confidence  in  itself.  What  has  occasioned  this  calamitous 
state  of  things  ?  Simply  this.  Force— popiUar  force — ^has  usurped  a  place 
in  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  its  appearance  necessarily  inflicts  a  fatal 
wound  on  the  regular  order  of  human  society.  Every  existence  has  been 
endangered  when  that  principle  was  proclaimed." — Pp.  50,  51. 

^^  England  has  done  the  same  to  its  sovereign  as  the  legislators  of  July 
have  done ;  and  God  has  since  granted  to  that  nation  140  years  of  prosperity 
and  glory.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  it  abandoned  the  principle  of 
legitimacy,  England  made  no  change  in  its  social  institutions.  The  aristocracy 
MtUl  retained  their  ascendency :  though  the  keystone  of  the  arch  was  thrown 
down,  they  removed  none  of  ita  foundations.  But  suppose  that  the  English 
people  had  proceeded,  at  the  same  time  that  they  overthrew  the  Stuarts,  to 
overturn  their  civil  laws  and  hereditary  peerage — to  force  through  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  remodel  juries,  bind  all  authorities  beneath  the  yoke  of  the 
populace,  extend  fundamentsd  changes  into  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the 
Army  ;  had  it  tolerated  a  doctrine  which  is  anarchy  itself y  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal suffrage:  suppose,  in  fine,  that  it  had  been  in  the  first  fervour  of  the 
revolutionary  intoxication  that  Parliament  had  laid  the  axe  to  all  subsisting 
institutions ;  then  I  say,  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  would  most  certainly 
have  led  the  English  people  to  their  ruin  ;  that  it  would  have  brought  forth 
nothing  but  tyranny,  or  would  have  been  stifled  in  blood  and  tears." — 
Pp.  59,  60. 

The  real  state  of  France,  under  the  Restoration,  has  been 
the  subject  of  gross  misrepresentation  from  all  the  liberal 
writers  in  Europe.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  this 
supporter  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  to  its  practical 
operation. 

^^  The  government  of  the  Restoration  was  a  constitutional,  an  aristocratic, 
and  a  free  monarchy.  It  was  monarchical  in  its  essence,  and  in  the  prero- 
gatives which  it  reserved  to  the  Crown.  It  wasfree^  thai  is,  no  longer  con- 
tested. Inviolability  of  persons  and  property,  personal  freedom,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  equality  in  the  eye  of  law,  the  institution  of  juries,  independ- 
ence in  the  judicial  body,  responsibility  in  the  agents  of  power,  comprised 
everything  that  was  ever  known  of  freedom  in  the  universe.  Public  free- 
dom consisted  in  the  division  of  legislative  authority  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  the  independence  of  both  Chambers,  the  annual  voting  of  sup- 
plies, the  freedom  of  the  periodical  press,  the  establishment  of  a  representa- 
tive government. 

**  Democracy,  in  that  regime,  was,  God  knows,  neither  unknown  nor  dis- 
armed. For  in  a  country  where  the  aristocracy  is  a  hotel,  open  to  whoever 
can  afford  to  enter  it,  it  as  necessarily  forms  part  of  the  democracy  as  the 
head  does  of  the  body.  The  whole  body  of  society  has  gained  the  universal 
admissibility,  and  the  real  admission  of  all  to  every  species  of  public  employ- 
ment ;  the  complete  equality  of  taxation,  the  eligibility  of  all  to  the  electoral 
body,  the  inevitable  preponderance  of  the  middle  orders  in  the  elections, 
— in  fine,  the  entire  command  of  the  periodical  press. 

^^  At  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Charter,  France  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  what  freedom  was.  That  Revolution  of  forty  years'  duration,  which 
had  rolled  over  us,  incessantly  resounding  with  the  name  of  liberty,  had 
passed  away  without  leaving  a  conception  of  what  it  realty  was.  Coups  d'etat — 
that  is,  strokes  by  the  force  of  the  popular  party — composed  all  its  annals, 
equally  with  aU  that  was  to  be  learned  from  it ;  and  these  violent  measures 
never  revolted  the  opinion  of  the  public,  as  being  contrary  to  true  freedom, 
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which  ever  rejects  force,  and  reposes  only  on  justice,  but  merely  spread  dis- 
may and  horror  through  the  ranks  of  the  opposite  party.  The  only  struggle 
was,  who  should  get  the  command  of  these  terrible  arms.  On  the  one 
hand,  these  triumphs  were  called  order ;  on  the  other,  liberty.  No  one  gave 
them  their  true  appellation,  which  was  a  return  to  the  state  of  barbarous 
ages,  a  restoration  of  the  rule  of  the  strongest.'' — Pp.  115,  116. 

These  observations  are  worthy  of  the  most  profound 
meditation.  Historical  truth  is  beginning  to  emerge  from 
the  fury  of  party  ambition.  Here  we  have  it  admitted  by 
a  liberal  historian,  that  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
French  Revolution,  there  was  not  only  no  trace  of  liberty 
established^  but  no  idea  of  liberty  acquired.  Successive  coups 
d'etaiy  perpetual  insurrection  ;  a  continued  struggle  for  the 
rule  of  these  formidable  bodies  of  the  citizens,  constituted 
its  whole  history.  They  fell,  at  last,  under  the  yoke  of 
Napoleon,  easily  and  willingly,  because  they  had  never  tasted 
of  real  freedom.  That  blessing  was  given  to  them,  for  the 
first  time,  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  a  heredi- 
tary peerage, — ^in  a  word,  in  a  mixed  government.  How 
instructive  the  lesson  to  those  who  have  made  such  strenu- 
ous endeavours  to  overturn  the  mi^ped  government  of  Britain; 
to  establish  here  the  ruinous  preponderance  of  numbers, 
and  beat  down  the  freedom  of  thought  by  the  brutal 
violence  of  the  multitude,  or  the  weight  of  a  numerical 
majority. 

The  following  observations  are  singularly  striking.  Their 
application  need  not  be  pointed  out, 

"  There  is  in  the  world  but  two  courses  of  policy  :  the  one  is  regular,  legi- 
timate, cautious  ;  it  leans  for  support,  not  on  the  physical  strength,  but  on  the 
moral  intelligence  of  mankind,  and  concedes  influence  less  to  the  numbers 
than  to  the  enlightenment,  the  stability,  the  services,  the  love  of  order,  of 
the  superior  class  of  citizens, 

^^  This  lofty  and  even  policy  respects  within  the  laws,  and  without  the 
rights  of  nations,  which  constitutes  the  moral  law  of  the  universe.  It  con- 
ducts mankind  slowly  and  gradually  to  those  ameliorations  which  God  has 
constituted  the  end  of  our  efforts,  and  the  compensation  of  our  miseries ;  but 
it  knows  that  Providence  has  prescribed  two  conditions  to  this  progress, — 
patience  and  justice. 

^^  The  other  policy  has  totally  different  rules,  and  an  entirely  different 
method  of  procedure.  Force — brutal  force — constitutes  at  once  its  principle 
and  its  law.  You  will  ever  distinguish  it  by  these  symptoms.  In  aU  con- 
tests between  citizens,  parties,  or  kingdoms,  in  every  time  and  in  every 
place,  it  discards  the  authority  of  justice,  which  is  called  the  safety  of  the 
people ;  that  is  to  say,  the  prevailing  object  of  popular  ambition^  or^  in  other 
ujords^  merefarcey  comes  in  its  stead.  Would  you  know  its  internal  policy  ? 
difSerence  of  opinion  is  considered  as  a  crime  ;  suspicion  is  arrest ;  punish- 
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ment,  death ;  it  knows  no  law  but  force  to  govern  mankind.  Regard  iti^ 
external  policy  ;  it  regards  neither  the  sanction  of  treaties  nor  the  rights  of 
neutrals,  nor  the  inviolability  of  their  territories,  nor  the  conditions  of  their 
capitulations :  its  diplomacy  is  nothing  else  bat  war ;  that  is  to  say,  force — 
its  last  resource  in  all  emergencies.  In  its  internal  government,  it  has 
recourse  to  no  lengthened  discussion^  to  no  delays,  no  slow  deliberations ; 
caprice,  anger,  murder,  cut  short  all  questions,  without  permitting  the  other 
side  to  be  heard.  In  a  word,  in  that  system,  force  thinks,  deliberates, 
wishes,  and  executes.  It  rejects  all  the  authority  of  time  and  the  lessons 
of  experience ;  the  past  it  destroys,  the  future  it  devours.  It  must  invade 
everything,  overcome  everything,  in  a  single  day.  Marching  at  the  head  of 
menacing  meases,  it  compels  all  wishes,  all  resistance,  all  genius,  all  grandeur, 
all  virtue,  to  bend  before  those  terrible  waves,  iohere  there  is  nothing  enlightened 
whidi  is  not  perverted^  nor  wortliy  which  is  not  buried  in  obscurity.  What  it 
calls  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  dictating  its  caprice  to  the  rest  of  mankind; 
to  the  judge  on  the  seat  of  justice,  to  the  citizen  at  his  fireside,  to  the  legislator 
in  his  curule  chair,  to  the  king  on  his  throne.  Thus  it  advances,  overturning, 
destroying.  But  do  not  speak  to  it  of  building ;  that  is  beyond  its  power. 
It  is  the  monster  of  Asia,  which  can  extinguish  but  not  produce  existence.** 
—Pp.  230,  231. 

At  the  momeut  that  we  are  translating  this  terrible  pic- 
ture, meetings  of  the  masses  of  mankind  have  been  convened, 
bj  the  reforming  agents,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  where 
by  possibility  they  could  be  got  together  to  control  and 
overturn  the  decisions  of  Parliament.  Fifty,  sixty,  and 
seventy  thousand  men,  are  stated  to  have  been  assembled 
at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  :  their 
numbers  are  grossly  exaggerated ;  disorders  wilfully  ascribed 
to  them  :  menacing  language  falsely  put  into  their  mouth, 
in  order  to  intimidate  the  more  sober  and  virtuous  class  of 
citizens.  The  brickbat-and-bludgeon  system  is  invoked  to 
cover  the  freedom  of  the  next,  as  it  did  of  the  last  general 
election,  and  obtain  that  triumph  from  the  force  of  brutal 
violence,  which  it  despairs  of  effecting  by  the  sober  influence 
of  reason  or  justice.  Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  in  this 
ostentatious  parade  of  numbers,  as  opposed  to  knowledge  ; 
in  this  appeal  to  violence,  in  default  of  argument ;  in  this 
recourse  to  the  force  of  masses,  to  overcome  the  energy 
of  patriotism, — the  same  revolutionary  spirit  which  Salvandy 
has  so  well  described  as  foiming  the  scourge  of  modern 
France,  and  which  never  yet  became  predominant  in  a 
country  without  involving  high  and  low  in  one  promiscuous 
ruin? 

^'  England,**  says  the  same  eloquent  writer,  *^  has  two  edifices  standing 
near  to  each  other :  in  the  one,  assemble  from  generation  to  generation,  to 
defend  the  ancient  liberties  of  their  country,  all  that  the  three  kingdoms  can 
assemble  that  is  illustrious  or  respectable :  it  is  the  chapel  of  St  Stephen*s : 
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There  bave  combated  Pitt  and  Fox  :  tbere  we  have  Been  Broneham,  Feel, 
and  Canning,  engaged  in  those  noble  strifes  which  elcvaie  the  dignity  of 
human  oature,  and  the  very  sight  of  which  is  enougb  to  attach  the  mind  to 
freedom  for  the  rest  of  its  life.  At  a  few  paces  distant  joa  Rnd  another 
arena,  other  combats,  other  champions  :  pliysical  force  contending  with  its 
like :  man  straggling  with  hia  fellow -creature  for  a  miserable  prize,  and 
e^iening  no  raj  of  intelligence,  bnt  to  plant  his  blows  with  more  accnnicy 
in  the  body  of  hia  antagonist.  From  that  spectacle  to  the  glorious  one 
exhibited  in  Partiament,  the  distance  is  not  greater  than  from  revolntionaiy 
UlMrty  to  constitutional  freedom." — P.  23S. 

To  what  does  tlie  atrocious  system  of  popular  intimida- 
tion necessarily  lead,  but  to  sucli  a  species  of  revolutionary 
liberty  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  unrestrained  tyranny  of 
the  mob,  over  all  that  is  dignified,  or  virtuous,  or  praise- 
worthy, in  society  ? 


r  author,  "  the  movement  party  protest  against 
such  a  resnlt,  and  strive  to  support  their  opinions  by  the  strange  parados, 
that  the  anarchy  towards  which  all  their  efforts  arc  urging  ns,  will  this  time 
be  gentle,  pacific,  benelicent :  that  it  will  bring  bacli  the  days  of  legitimacy, 
and  bring  them  back  by  flowery  paths.  Tbia  brilliant  colouring  to  the 
horrors  of  anarchy  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  productions  of  the  spirit 
of  party.  For  my  part,  I  see  it  iu  colours  of  blood ;  and  that  not  merely 
from  historic  recollection,  bnt  from  the  nature  of  things.  Donbtless  we  will 
not  see  the  Reign  of  Terror  under  the  same  aspect:  we  will  not  see  a  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  holding  France  enchained  with  a  hand  of  iron  :  we 
will  not  see  that  infamons  centralisation  of  power  ;  but  what  we  will  see 
is  a  domiciliary  terror,  more  rapid  and  more  atrocious:  more  deslrnciive 
than  on  the  first  occasion,  because  it  will  be  more  neariy  allied  to  the  pas- 
sion for  gain  and  plunder.  What  will  ultimately  come  of  it,  God  only 
knows ;  but  this  we  may  well  affirm,  that  when  the  revolutionary  party  shall 
become  master  of  France,  it  will  slay  and  spoil  as  it  has  slain  and  spoiled  ; 
that  it  will  decimate  the  higher  classes  as  it  has  decimated  them.  I  assert, 
that  those  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  party  who  shall  oppose  themselves 
to  this  horrible  result,  and  assuredly  the  greater  nnmber  will  do  so,  wilt  be 
crushed  under  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  which  they  have  so  insanely  put  in 
motion,  I  maintain  that  this  is  a  principle  of  its  existence — a  law  of  na- 
ture; in  fine,  the  means  destined  by  Providence  for  its  extinction.  Exiiling 
loUlj)  on  tilt  mpporl  q/'ifie  maises  ofmaitkind,  having  no  support  but  in  their 
•id,  it  can  admit  of  no  genius  to  rale  its  destinies  but  their  genius. 
TAmcrJiincard  it  it  coiuiemned,  for  ii»  exiatatce  and  its  power,  to  model  itself 
on  tlie  multitude  ;  to  live  and  reign  according  to  its  dictation.  And  the 
mnltiiude,  to  use  the  nervous  words  of  OdiUon  Banot,  is  '  characterised  by 
barbarity  throughout  all  the  earth.' 

"  Thence  it  is  that  every  state,  which  has  once  given  admission  to  demo- 
cratic doctrines,  totters  under  the  draught,  and  falls,  if  it  is  not  speedily 
disgorged.  Thence  it  is  that  every  society  which  has  received,  which  has 
become  intoxicated  with  them,  abjures  the  force  of  rea.«on,  devotes  itself 
to  the  convulsions  of  anarchy,  and  bids  at  once  a  long  adieu  to  civilisation 
knd  to  fi'eedoro.  For  the  revolutionary  party,  while  they  are  incessantly 
epeaklDg  of  ameliorations  anduf  perfection,  area  thousand  times  more  adverse 
to  the  progress  of  the  social  onler,  and  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  party  of 
the  ancient  regime,  which  at  least  had  its  principal  seat  in  the  higher  region 
of  society ;  a  region  cultivated,  fruitful  in  intelligence,  and  where  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  however  suspended  for  a  time  by  the  spirit  of  party, 
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cannot  fail  flpeedilj  to  regain  it4  coarse.  Bat  oar  Revolutionists  do  more : 
the^  bring  as  back  to  the  barbarous  ages,  and  do  so  at  one  boond.  All 
Ibeir  policy  may  be  redaced  to  two  points  :  within,  RevoLation  ;  withoat. 
War.  Everywhere  it  is  the  same—an  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  strongest ; 
a  return  to  the  ages  of  barbarLim." — P.  248. 

Salrandj  paints  the  classes  whose  incessant  agitation  is 
producing  these  disastrous  effects.  They  are  not  peculiar 
to  France,  but  will  be  found  in  equal  strength  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel. 

'^  Would  yon  know  who  are  the  men,  and  what  are  the  passions,  which 
thus  nourish  the  flame  of  revolution ;  which  stain  with  blood,  or  shake  with 
terror,  the  world ;  which  sadden  the  people,  extinguish  industry,  distarb 
repose,  and  suspend  the  progress  of  nations  ?  Behold  that  crowd  of  young 
men,  fierce  rc[)ublicans,  barristers  without  briefs,  physicians  withoat  pa- 
tients, wlio  make  a  revolution  to  fill  up  their  vacant  hours, — ambitious 
equally  t^  have  their  names  inscribed  in  the  roll  of  indictments  for  the 
courts  of  aAsixps,  as  in  the  records  of  fame.  And  it  is  for  such  ambition 
that  bIoo<l  has  flowed  in  Poland,  Italy,  and  Lyons  !  The  rivalry  of  kings 
never  occasioned  more  disasters/' — P.  270. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  yaloable  work 
is  the  clear  and  luminous  account  which  the  author  gives  of 
the  practical  changes  in  the  constitution,  ideas,  and  morals 
of  Franco  by  the  lato  Ilcvolution.  It  is  evident  that  France 
lias  irrecoverably  plunged  into  the  revolutionary  stream,  and 
that  it  will  swallow  up  its  liberties,  its  morals,  its  existence. 

**  The  constitution  of  the  National  Guard,*'  says  our  author,  ^*  is  mon- 
strous (torn  l>oginning  to  end.  There  has  sprung  from  it  hitherto  more  good 
than  evil,  In^cnuse  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  still  better  than  the  institutions 
which  the  revolutionary  party  have  given  them ;  and  that  they  have  not 
hitherto  used  the  arms  so  insanely  given  them,  without  any  consideration. 
Hut  this  cannot  continue ;  the  election  of  ofllcers  by  the  privates  is  subver- 
sive of  all  the  principles  of  government.  The  right  of  election  has  been 
given  to  them  Hiihottt  rrsrrrey  in  direct  violation  of  the  Charter  on  the 
precedent  of  1791,  and  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  M.  I^fayette. 

**  In  this  National  (vuard,  this  first  of  political  powers,  since  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Charter  is  directly  intrusted  to  it, — in  that  power,  the  most 
democratic  that  ever  existed  upon  earth,  since  it  consists  of  six  millions  of 
eitiaena,  e<)ual  among  each  other,  and  possessing  equally  the  right  of  suflfrage, 
which  ciMisists  in  the  |Hissession  of  a  bayonet  and  baU-cart ridges,  we  have 
not  establishetl  for  any  ranks  any  condition,  either  of  election  or  of  eligibility. 
It  is  alimvjit  miraculous,  that  the  anarchists  have  not  more  generally  snc- 
ceedeti  in  soiaing  that  terrible  arm.  They  have  done  so,  however,  in  many 
places.  Thence  has  come  that  scandal,  that  terrible  calamity  of  the  Na- 
tional (iuartl!«  taking  part  in  the  insurrections,  and  marching  in  the  ranks  of 
anarchy  with  drams  iM^ating  and  colonns  flying.  The  sword  is  now  our 
only  n^Aig(\  and  the  sword  is  turneil  against  us  !  Whiie  I  am  yet  writing 
these  c^Mu- lotions  in  the  silence  of  meditation  and  grief,  a  voice  strcmger 
than  mine  pnvlaims  them  in  accents  of  thunder.  Lyons  has  shown  them 
written  in  bK>o«r  Ii  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wail  which  appeared  to 
DeUhatiar."— r.  ,S^l. 
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Of  the  changes  in  the  electoral  body,  and  the  power  of 
Parliament,  eflFected  since  the  Revolution  of  July,  he  gives 
the  following  account : — 

**The  power  of  Parliament  has  been  strengthened  by  all  that  the  royal 
aathority  has  lost.  It  has  gained  in  addition  the  power  of  proposing  laws 
in  either  Chamber.  The  elective  power,  above  all,  has  been  immensely 
extended ;  for,  of  the  two  Chambers,  that  which  was  esteemed  the  most 
durable,  and  was  intended  to  give  stability  to  oar  institations,  has  been  so 
cnielly  motilated  by  the  exclusions  following  the  Revolution  of  July,  and 
the  iubsequent  creations  to  serve  a  particular  purpose,  that  it  is  no  longer  of 
any  weight  in  the  state.  The  whole  powers  of  government  have  centred  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies." 

The  right  of  election  has  been  extended  to  300,000 
Frenchmen ;  the  great  electoral  colleges  have  been  abolished ; 
the  qualification  for  eligibility  has  been  lowered  one  half  as 
the  qualification  for  electing ;  and  the  farmers  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  great  proprietors  in  the  power  of  a  double 
vote.  The  power  of  regulating  the  aflPairs  of  departments 
has  been  devolved  to  800,000  citizens  ;  that  of  regulating 
the  communes  to  2,500,000.  The  power  of  arms  has  been 
surrendered  to  all ;  and  the  power  of  electing  its  leaders 
given  to  the  whole  armed  force  without  distinction. 

^*  In  this  way  property  is  entirely  excluded  from  all  influence  in  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates ;  it  has  but  one  privilege  left,  that  of  bearing  the  largest 
part  of  the  burdens,  and  every  species  of  outrage,  vexation,  and  abuse. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  communes  have  been  ill  administered,  and 
nothing  but  the  worst  passions  regulate  the  election  of  their  officers.  The 
mnnicipal  councils  are  composed  of  infinitely  worse  members  than  they  were 
before  the  portentous  addition  made  to  the  number  of  their  electors.  To 
secure  the  triumph  of  having  a  bad  mayor,  a  mayor  suited  to  their  base  and 
ignorant  jealousies,  they  are  constrained  to  elect  bad  magistrates.  Ahyssus 
ainfssum  vocat. 

^^  In  the  political  class  of  electors,  the  effect  of  the  democratic  changes 
has  been  still  worse.  The  power  of  mobs  has  become  irresistible.  "[Die 
electoral  body,  which  for  fifteen  years  has  struggled  for  the  liberties  of 
France,  has  been  dispossessed  by  a  body  possessing  less  independence,  less 
intelligence,  which  understands  less  the  duties  to  which  it  is  called.  Every- 
where the  respectable  classes,  sure  of  being  outvoted,  have  stayed  away  from 
the  elections.  In  the  department  in  which  I  write,  a  hundred  voices  have 
carried  the  election,  because  800  respectable  electors  have  not  made  their 
appearance.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  same  melancholy  spectacle 
presents  itself.  The  law  has  made  a  class  arbiters  of  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  which  has  the  good  sense  to  perceive  its  utter  unfitness  for  the 
task,  or  its  inabUity  to  contend  with  the  furious  torrent  with  which  it  is 
surrounded ;  and  the  consequence  everywhere  has  been,  that  intrigue,  and 
every  unworthy  passion,  govern  the  elections,  and  a  set  of  miserable  low 
intriguers  rule  France  with  a  rod  of  iron.  In  the  state,  the  depart- 
ment, the  communes,  the  National  Guard,  the  prospect  is  the  samo.  The 
same  principle  governs  the  organisation,  or  rather  disorganisation  through - 
ont  the  whole  of  society.    Universally  it  is  the  lower  part  of  the  electoral 
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body^  the  most  numerous^  the  most  reckless^  and  the  most  compact^  which  casts 
the  balance ;  in  short,  it  is  the  tail  which  governs  the  head.  There  is  the 
profound  grievance  which  endangers  all  onr  liberties.  On  snch  conditions, 
no  social  union  is  possible  among  men. 

^^  Recently  our  electors  have  made  a  discovery,  which  fixes  in  these  infe- 
rior regions,  not  merely  the  power  of  election,  but  the  whole  political  au- 
thority in  the  state ;  it  is  the  practice  of  exacting  from  their  representatives, 
before  they  are  elected,  pledges  as  to  every  measure  of  importance  which  is 
to  come  before  them.  By  that  single  expedient,  the  representative  system, 
with  all  its  guarantees  and  blessings,  has  crumbled  into  dust.  Its  funda- 
mental principle  is,  that  the  three  great  powers  form  the  head  of  the  state ; 
that  all  three  discuss,  deliberate,  decide,  with  equal  freedom,  on  the  affairs 
of  the  state.  The  guarantee  of  this  freedom  consists  in  the  composition  of 
these  powers,  the  slow  method  of  their  procedure,  the  length  of  previous  de- 
bates, and  the  control  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  by  the  others.  But 
the  exacting  of  pledges  from  Members  of  Parliament  destroys  all  this.  De- 
liberation and  choice  are  placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  political  ladder, 
and  there  alone.  What  do  I  say  ?  Deliberation !  the  thing  is  unknown  even 
there.  A  hare-brained  student  seizes  at  the  gate  of  a  city  a  peasant,  asks 
him  if  he  is  desirous  to  see  feudality  with  all  its  seignorial  rights  re-estab- 
lished, puts  into  his  hands  a  name  to  vote  for,  which  will  preserve  him  from 
aU  these  calamities,  and,  having  thus  sent  him  totally  deluded  into  the  elec- 
tion hall,  returns  to  his  companions,  and  laughs  with  them  at  having  thus 
secured  a  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  peerage. 

**  As  little  is  the  inclination  of  the  electors  consulted  in  their  preliminary 
resolutions.  It  is  in  the  wine-shops,  amidst  the  fumes  of  intoxication,  that 
the  greatest  questions  are  decided ;  without  hearing  the  other  side,  without 
any  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  without  the  smallest  information  as  to  the 
matter  on  which  an  irrevocable  decision  is  thus  taken.  This  is  what  is  called 
the  liberty  of  democracy  ;  a  brutal,  ignorant,  reckless  liberty,  which  cuts 
short  all  discussion,  and  decides  every  question  without  knowledge,  without 
discussion,  without  examination,  from  the  mere  force  of  passion." 

Of  the  present  state  of  the  French  press,  we  have  the 
following  emphatic  account.  Democracy,  it  will  be  seen, 
produces  everywhere  the  same  effects. 

*^  At  the  spectacle  of  the  press  of  France,  I  experience  the  grief  of  an 
old  soldier,  who  sees  his  arms  profaned.  The  press  is  no  longer  that  sure 
ally  of  freedom,  which  follows,  step  by  step,  the  depositories  of  power,  but 
without  contesting  with  them  their  necessary  prerogatives,  or  striving  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  the  state.  It  is  an  Eumenides,  a  Bacchante,  which 
brandishes  a  torch,  a  hatchet,  or  a  poniard;  which  insults  and  strikes 
without  intermission ;  which  applies  itself  incessantly,  in  its  lucid  intervals, 
to  demolish,  stone  by  stone,  the  whole  social  edifice ;  which  seems  tormented 
by  a  devouring  fever ;  which  requires  to  revenge  itself  for  the  sufferings  of  a 
consuming  pride,  by  the  unceasing  work  of  destruction.  In  other  states,  it 
has  been  found  that  calumny  penetrates  into  the  field  of  polemical  contest. 
But  France  has  gone  a  step  farther;  it  possesses  whole  workshops  of 
calumny.  Insult  has  its  seats  of  manufacture.  We  have  numerous 
journals,  which  live  by  attacking  every  reputation,  every  talent,  every  spe- 
cies of  superiority.  //  is  an  artiUery  incessantly  directed  to  level  every t/iing 
which  is  elevated^  or  which  serves  or  honours  its  country.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  observation  should  be  so  common,  that  society  is  undergoing  an  incessant 
degradation.  A  society  in  the  midst  of  which  a  disorder  so  frightful  is 
daily  appearing,  without  exciting  either  attention  or  animadversion,  is  on 
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the  high  road  to  mia.    It  is  condemned  to  tbe  chastisement  of  heaven." — 
Pp.  394-899. 

^^  The  more  that  the  progress  of  the  revolution  produced  of  inevitable 
ooncessions  to  the  passion  for  democracy,  the  more  indispensable  it  was, 
that  the  press  should  have  taken  an  elevated  ground,  to  withstand  the  tor- 
rent. The  reverse  has  been  the  case.  Thence  have  flowed  that  perpetual 
degradation  of  its  tendency,  that  emulation  in  calumny  and  detraction,  that 
obetmate  support  of  doctrines  subversive  of  society,  those  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  that  ostentatious  display  of  the  logic  of  brickbats^ 
that  indignation  at  every  historic  name,  those  assaults  on  everything  that 
is  dignified  or  hereditary,  on  the  throne,  the  peerage,  property  itself.  De- 
plorable corruption !  permanent  corruption  of  talent,  virtue,  and  genius  I 
total  abandonment  of  its  glorious  mission  to  enlighten,  glorify,  and  defend 
its  country."— P.  402. 

The  radical  yice  in  the  social  system  of  France,  our 
author  considers  as  consisting  in  the  overwhelming  influence 
giyen  to  that  class  a  little  above  the  lowest — in  other  words, 
the  £10  householders — in  whom,  with  unerring  accuracy, 
the  revolutionists  of  England  persuaded  an  ignorant  and 
reckless  Administration  to  centre  all  the  political  power  of 
this  country.  Listen  to  the  practical  working  of  this  system 
in  France,  as  detailed  by  this  liberal  constitutional  writer  : — 

'^  The  direct  tendency  of  aU  our  laws  is  to  deliver  over  the  empire  to  one 
tingle  class  in  society :  that  class,  elevated  just  above  the  lowest,  which  has 
enough  of  independence  and  education  to  be  inspired  with  the  desire  to 
centre  in  itself  aU  the  powers  of  the  state,  but  too  little  to  wield  them  with 
advantage.  This  class  forms  the  Hnk  between  the  upper  ranks  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  and  the  decided  Anarchists ;  and  it  is  actuated  by  passions,  the  reverse 
of  those  of  both  the  regions  on  which  it  borders.  Sufficiently  near  to  the 
latter  to  be  not  more  disturbed  than  it  at  the  work  of  destruction,  it  is 
si^ciently  dose  to  the  former  to  be  filled  with  animosity  at  its  prosperity : 
it  participates  in  the  envy  of  the  one,  and  the  pride  of  the  other :  a  fatal 
onion,  which  corrupts  the  mediocrity  of  the  intelligence  of  its  members,  their 
ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  state,  the  narrow  and  partial  view  they  take  of 
every  subject.  Thence  has  sprung  that  jealous  and  turbulent  spirit  which  can 
do  nothing  but  destroy  :  which  assails  with  its  wrath  everything  that  society 
respects,  the  throne  equally  with  the  altar,  power  equdly  with  distinction  : 
a  spirit  equaUy  fatal  to  all  above  and  all  below  itself,  which  dries  up  all  the 
sonrces  of  prosperity,  by  overturning  the  principles,  the  feelings,  which  form 
the  connterpoise  of  society ;  and  which  a  Divine  legislator  has  engraven  on 
the  most  ancient  tables  of  the  law,  the  human  conscience. 

"Thus  have  we  gone  on  for  eighteen  months,  accumulating  the  principles 
of  destruction :  the  more  that  we  have  need  of  public  wisdom  for  support, 
the  more  have  we  receded  from  it.  The  evil  will  become  irreparable,  if  the 
spirit  of  disorder,  which  has  overthrown  our  authorities,  and  passed  firom 
tne  authorities  into  the  laws,  should  find  a  general  entrance  into  the  minds 
of  the  people. — There  Ues  the  incurable  wound  of  France." — P.  405. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  such  testimony  to  the  tremendous 
effect  of  rousing  democratic  ambition  in  the  lowest  of  the 
middle  class  of  society  ;  it  was  within  sight  of  an  empire 
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wasting  awaj  under  their  withering  influence,  that  the  Re- 
formers roused  them  here  to  a  state  of  perfect  furj,  by  the 
prospect  of  acquiring,  through  the  £10  clause,  an  irresistible 
preponderance  in  the  state. 

Is  the  literature  of  France  in  such  a  state  as  to  justify  a 
hope,  that  a  better  day  is  likely  to  dawn  on  its  democratic 
society  ?  Let  us  hear  what  the  friend  of  constitutional 
freedom  says  on  that  vital  subject : — 

^*  There  is  a  moral  anarchj  far  worse  than  that  of  society,  which  saps 
even  the  foundations  of  order,  which  renders  it  hardly  consistent  even  with 
despotism  :  utterly  inconsistent  with  freedom.  We  have  seen  political  prin- 
ciples and  belief  often  sustain  the  state,  in  default  of  laws  and  institutions ; 
but  to  what  are  we  to  look  for  a  remedy  to  the  disorder  which  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart  ? 

^*  Were  literature  to  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  thought,  there  is  not 
a  hope  left  for  France.  Literary  talent  now  shows  itself  stained  with  every 
kind  of  corruption.  It  makes  it  a  rule  and  a  sport  to  attack  every  sentiment 
and  interest  of  which  society  is  composed.  One  would  imagine  that  its  object 
is  to  restore  to  French  literature  aU  the  vices  with  which  it  was  disgraced  in 
tiie  last  century.  If,  on  the  faith  of  daily  eulogiums,  you  go  into  a  theatre, 
yon  see  scenes  represented  where  the  dignity  of  one  sex  is  as  much  outraged 
as  the  modesty  of  the  other.  Everywhere  the  same  spectacles  await  you. 
Obscene  romances  are  the  model  on  which  they  are  aU  formed.  The  muse 
now  labours  at  what  is  indecent,  as  formerly  it  did  at  what  would  melt  the 
heart.  How  unhappy  the  young  men,  who  think  they  ape  the  elegance  of 
riches  by  adopting  its  vices, — who  deem  themselves  original,  merely  because 
they  are  retrogra£ng,  and  who  mistake  the  novels  of  Crebillon  and  Voltaire 
for  original  genius !  It  would  seem  that  these  shameful  excesses  are  the 
inevitable  attendant  of  ancient  civilisation.  How  often  have  I  myself 
written,  that  that  degrading  literature  of  the  last  century  flowed  from  the 
corruptions  of  an  ab^lute  monarchy !  And  now  Liberty,  as  if  to  turn  into 
derision  my  worship  at  its  altars,  has  taken  for  its  model  the  school  of  Louis 
XY.,  and  improved  upon  its  infamous  inspirations.** — Pp.  408-9. 

This  revolutionary  torrent  has  broken  into  every  depart- 
ment ;  it  has  invaded  the  opinions  of  the  thoughtful,  the 
manners  of  the  active,  the  morals  of  the  young,  and  the 
sanctity  of  families.  The  fatal  doctrine  of  a  general  division 
of  property  is  spreading  to  an  extent  hardly  conceivable  in 
a  state  possessing  much  property  and  great  individual 
ability. 

^^  When  the  spirit  of  disorder  has  thus  taken  possession  of  all  imaginations, 
when  the  revolutionary  herald  knocks  with  redoubled  strokes,  not  only  at 
aU  the  institutions,  but  at  aU  the  doctrines  and  opinions  which  hold  together 
the  fabric  of  society,  can  property,  the  comer-stone  of  the  edifice,  be  re- 
spected ?    Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  it  can. 

"  Property  has  already  ceased  to  be  the  main  pillar  of  the  social  constitu- 
tion. It  is  treated  as  conquered  by  the  laws,  as  an  enemy  by  the  politicians. 
Should  the  present  system  continue,  it  will  soon  become  a  slave."— P.  416. 

**  The  proof  that  the  revolutionary  torrent  has  overwhelmed  us,  and  that 
we  are  about  to  retrograde  for  several  centuries,  is,  that  the  principle  of  con- 
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fiscation  is  maintained  withont  intermission,  withont  exciting  any  horror. 
An  able  yonng  man,  M.  Lherminier,  has  lately  advanced  the  doctrine,  that 
society  is  entitled  to  dispossess  the  minority,  to  make  way  for  the  majority. 
Well,  a  learned  professor  of  the  law  has  advanced  this  doctrine,  and  France 
hears  it  without  snrprise.  Nay,  farther,  we  have  a  public  worship,  a 
hierarchy,  missionaries — in  fine,  a  whole  corps  of  militia — who  go  from  town 
to  town,  incessantly  preaching  to  the  people  the  necessity  of  overturning  the 
hereditary  descent  of  property ;  and  that  scandalous  offence  is  openly  tolerated. 
The  state  permits  a  furious  association  to  be  formed  in  its  very  bosom,  to 
divide  the  property  of  others !  Yet  more — French  society  assists  at  that 
systematic  destruction  of  its  last  pillar,  as  it  would  at  a  public  game.  Lyons 
even  cannot  rouse  them  to  their  danger, — the  conflagration  of  the  second 
dty  in  the  empire  fails  to  illuminate  the  public  thought." — Pp.  418-19. 

In  the  midst  of  this  UDiversal  fusion  of  public  thought  in 
the  reyolutionary  crucible,  the  sway  of  religion,  of  private 
morality,  and  of  parental  authority,  could  not  long  be  expected 
to  survive.     They  have  accordingly  all  given  way. 

"  Possibly  the  revolutionary  worship  has  come  in  place  of  the  service  of 
the  altar,  which  has  been  destroyed.  Every  rdigUms  tie  has  long  been 
extmguished  amongst  us.  But  notr,  even  the  semblance  of  reUgion  has  been 
abandoned,  A  Chamber  which  boasts  of  having  established  freedom,  has 
seriously  entertained  a  project  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sunday,  and  all  reli- 
gions festivals.  That  would  be  the  most  complete  of  all  reactions,  for  it  would 
at  once  confound  all  ages,  and  exterminate  every  chance  of  salvation. 

^^  Such  is  the  estimation  in  which  religion  is  now  held,  that  eveir  one 
hastens  to  clear  himself  from  the  odious  aspersion  of  being  in  the  least  degree 
attached  to  it.  The  representatives  in  Parliament,  if  by  any  chance  an 
allusion  is  made  to  the  clergy,  burst  out  into  laughter  or  sneer ;  they  think 
they  can  govern  a  people,  while  they  are  incessantly  outraging  their  worship, — 
that  cradle  of  modem  civilisation.  If  a  journal  accidentally  mentions  that  a 
regiment  has  attended  mass,  all  the  generals  in  the  kingdom  hasten  to  repel 
the  calumny,  to  protest  by  all  that  is  sacred  their  entire  innocence,  to  swear 
that  the  barricades  have  taught  them  to  forget  the  lessons  of  Napoleon,  to 
bow  the  knee  at  the  name  of  God.'^^P.  420. 

^*ln  this  universal  struggle  for  disorganisation,  the  fatal  ardour  gains 
every  character.  The  contest  is,  who  shall  demolish  most  effectually,  and 
give  the  most  vehement  strokes  to  society.  M.  de  Shonen  sees  well  that 
less  good  was  done  by  his  courage  in  resisting  the  attacks  on  the  temples  of 
religion,  than  evil  by  the  weight  lent  by  the  proposition  for  a  divorce,  to  the 
last  establishment  which  was  yet  untouched,  the  sanctity  of  private  life.  To 
defend  our  public  monuments,  and  overturn  marriage,  is  a  proceeding  whoUy 
for  the  benefit  of  anarchy ;  I  say  overturn  it ;  for  in  the  corrupted  state  of 
society  where  we  live,  to  dissolve  its  indissolubility,  is  to  strike  it  in  its  very 
essence.^—Pp.  412,  413. 

"The  recent  revolution  has  exhibited  a  spectacle  which  was  wanting 
in  that  of  1789.  Robespierre,  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  :  no  one  then  thought  of  death,  none 
dreamed  of  bathing  themselves  in  blood.  Now,  the  case  is  widely  different 
— We  have  arrived  at  terror  at  one  leap.  It  is  while  knowing  it,  whUe 
viewing  it  fhU  in  the  face,  that  it  is  seriously  recommended.  We  have,  or 
we  affect,  the  unhappy  passion  for  blood.  The  speeches  of  Robespierre  and 
St  Just  are  printed  and  sold  for  a  few  sous,  leamng  out  only  his  speech  in/a- 
cater  of  the  Supreme  Being,  All  this  goes  on  in  peaceable  times,  when  we 
are  all  as  yet  in  cold  blood,  without  the  double  excuse  of  terror  and  passion 
which  palliated  their  enormities. — Poetry  has  taken  the  same  line.    The 
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CanstUtUionnel,  while  publishing  their  revoltiug  panegyrics  on  blood,  ex- 
presses no  horror  at  this  tendency.  Incessantly  we  are  told  the  reign  of 
blood  cannot  be  renewed ;  bnt  our  days  have  done  more  than  renewing  it, 
they  have  removed  all  horror  at  it." — P.  421. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  hereditary  Peerage,  the  great 
conquest  of  the  Revolution,  the  following  striking  observa- 
tions are  made  : — 

^*  The  democrats,  in  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  the  hereditary  Peerage, 
imagine  that  they  have  only  sacrificed  an  institution.  There  never  was  a 
more  grievous  mistake ;  they  have  destroyed  a  principle.  They  have  thrown 
into  the  gulf  the  sole  conservative  principle  that  the  Revolution  had  left ; 
the  sole  stone  in  Uie  edifice  which  recalls  the  past ;  the  sole  force  in  the 
constitution  which  subsists  of  itself.  By  that  great  stroke,  France  has 
violently  detached  itself  from  the  European  continent,  violently  thrown  itself 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  violently  married  itself  to  the  virgin  soil  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  whither  we  bring  an  ancient,  discontented,  and  divided  society ;  a 
population  overflowing,  which,  having  no  deserts  to  expand  over,  must  recoil 
upon  itself,  and  tear  out  its  own  entrails ;  in  fine,  the  tastes  of  servitude, 
the  appetite  for  domination  and  anarchy,  anti-religious  doctrines,  anti-social 
passions,  at  which  that  young  state  which  bore  Washington,  nourished 
freedom,  and  believes  in  God,  would  stand  aghast. 

^'  The  middle  rank  has  this  evil  inherent  in  its  composition ;  placed  on 
the  confines  of  physical  struggle,  the  intervention  of  force  does  not  surprise 
it ;  it  submits  to  its  tyranny  without  revolt.  Has  it  defended  France,  for 
the  last  sixteen  months,  from  the  leaden  sceptre  which  has  so  cruelly  weighed 
upon  her  destinies  ?  What  a  spectacle  was  exhibited  when  the  Chamber 
01  Peers,  resplendent  with  talent,  with  virtues,  with  recollections  dear  to 
France,  by  its  conscientious  votes  for  so  many  years,  was  forced  to  vote 
against  its  conviction  ;  forced^  I  say^  to  bend  its  powerful  head  before  a  brutal^ 
jealous^  and  ignorant  multitude.  The  class  which  could  command  such  a 
sacrifice,  enforce  such  a  national  humiliation,  is  incapable  of  governing 
France ;  and  will  never  preserve  the  empire,  but  suffer  it  to  faU  into  the 
jaws  of  the  pitiless  enemy,  who  is  ever  ready  to  devour  it."— P.  487. 

**  No  government  is  possible,  where  the  mortal  antipathy  exists  which  in 
France  alienates  the  lower  classes,  in  possession  of  power,  from  the  ascend- 
ant of  education  or  fortune.  Can  any  one  believe  that  power  will  ulti- 
mately remain  in  the  hands  of  that  intermediate  class  which  is  detached 
from  the  interests  of  property,  without  being  allied  to  the  multitude  ?  Is  it 
not  evident  that  its  natural  tendency  is  to  separate  itself  daily  more  and 
mora  from  the  first  class,  to  unite  itself  to  the  second  ?  Community  of 
hatred  will  occasion  unity  of  exertion;  and  the  more  that  the  abyss  is 
enlarged  which  separates  the  present  depositaries  of  power  from  its  natural 
possessors,  the  more  will  the  masses  enter  into  a  share,  and,  finally,  into  the 
exclusive  possession  of  power.  Thence  things  will  proceed  from  demolition  to 
demolition,  from  disorder  to  disorder,  by  an  inevitable  progress,  and  must  at 
length  end  in  that  an ti- social  state,  the  rule  of  the  multitude. 

*'  The  moment  that  the  opinion  of  the  dominant  classes  disregards  esta- 
y  blished  interests^  that  it  takes  a  pleasure  in  violating  those  august  principles 
which  constitute  the  soul  of  society,  we  see  an  abyss  begin  to  open ;  the 
earth  quakes  beneath  our  feet — the  community  is  shaken  to  its  very  centre. 
Then  begms  a  profound  and  universal  sense  of  suffering.  Capital  disappears ; 
talents  retreat — become  irritated  or  corrupted.  The  national  genius  becomes 
intoxicated — precipitates  itself  into  every  species  of  disorder,  and  bears  aloft, 
not  as  a  light,  but  a  torch  of  conflagration,  its  useless  flame.  The  whole 
nation  is  seized  with  disquietude  and  sickness,  as  on  the  eve  of  those  con- 
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▼nlsions  which  shake  the  earth,  and  trooble  at  once  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
the  sea.  Every  one  seeks  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  state ;  it  is  to 
be  found  in  one  alone — the  social  state  is  trembling  to  its  foundations. 

*^  This  is  precisely  the  state  we  have  been  in  for  sixteen  months.  To  con- 
ceal it  is  impossible.  What  is  required  is,  to  endeavour  to  remedy  its  dis- 
orders. France  is  well  aware  that  it  would  be  happy  if  it  had  ordy  lost  a 
fifth  of  its  immense  capital  during  that  period.  Every  individual  in  the  king- 
aom  has  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  income.  And  yet  the  revolution  of  1830 
was  the  most  rapid  and  the  least  bloody  recorded  in  history.  If  we  look 
nearer,  we  shall  discover  that  every  one  of  us  is  less  secure  of  his  property 
than  he  was  before  that  moral  earthquake.  Every  one  is  less  secure  of  his 
head,  though  the  Beign  of  Death  has  not  yet  commenced ;  and  in  that  uni- 
Yersai  feeling  of  insecurity  is  to  be  found  the  source  of  the  universal  suffer- 
ing."—XL  491. 

But  we  must  conclude,  however  reluctantly,  these  copious 
extracts.  Were  we  to  translate  every  passage  which  is 
striking  in  itself,  which  bears  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way  on  the  present  crisis  in  this  country,  we  should  tran- 
scribe the  whole  of  this  eloquent  and  profound  disqui- 
sition. 

If  it  had  been  written  in  this  country,  it  would  have  been 
set  down  as  the  work  of  some  furious  anti-reformer;  of 
some  violent  Tory,  blind  to  the  progress  of  events — insen- 
sible to  the  change  of  society.  It  is  the  work,  however,  of 
no  anti-reformer,  but  of  a  liberal  Parisian  historian,  a 
decided  supporter,  at  the  time,  of  the  Revolution  of  July ; 
a  powerful  opponent  of  the  Bourbons,  for  fifteen  years,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  is  commended  in  the  highest 
terms  by  Lady  Morgan,  as  one  of  the  rising  lights  of  the 
age ;  *  and  that  stamps  his  character  as  a  leader  of  the 
liberal  party.  But  he  has  become  enlightened,  as  all  the 
world  will  be,  to  the  real  tendency  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  by  that  most  certain  of  all  preceptors — the  suffering 
it  has  occasioned. 

Salvandy,  like  all  the  Liberal  party  in  France,  while  he 
clearly  perceives  the  deplorable  state  to  which  their  revolu- 
tion has  brought  them,  and  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  which  the  triumph  of  July  has  so  strongly 
developed,  is  unable  to  discover  the  remote  cause  of  the  dis- 
asters which  overwhelm  them.  At  this  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  we  can  clearly  discern  it.  "  Ephraim,''  says 
the  Scripture,  "  is  joined  to  his  idols  :  let  him  alone.''  In 
these  words  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  the  universal  suffer- 
ing, the  deplorable  condition,  the  merciless  tyranny,  which 

•  France,  ii.  842. 
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preyails  in  France.  It  is  labouring  under  the  chastisement 
of  Heayen.  An  offended  Deity  has  rained  down  upon  it  a 
worse  scourge  than  the  brimstone  which  destroyed  the  cities 
of  the  Plain — the  scourge  of  its  own  passions  and  vices. 
The  terrible  cruelty  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  enormous 
injustice  of  the  revolutionary  rule,  are  registered  in  the  book 
of  fate  ;  the  general  abandonment  of  religion  by  the  most 
active  and  influential  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  over  the 
whole  country,  has  led  to  the  extirpation  of  all  the  barriers 
against  anarchy  whicli  are  fitted  to  secure  the  wellbeing  of 
society.  Its  fate  is  sealed ;  its  glories  are  gone ;  the  unfet- 
tered march  of  passion  will  overthrow  every  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  and  national  ruin  will  be  the  consequence.  We 
are  following  in  the  same  course^  and  will  most  certainly 
share  in  the  same  punishment. 


THE    BRITISH    PEERAGE 

[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  July  1831  \  Fbb.  1832]  ♦ 

The  House  of  Peers  being  the  body  in  the  state  where 
the  next  defensive  contest  of  the  constitution  is  to  be  main- 
tained, has  become,  as  might  be  expected,  the  subject  of 
unmeasured  obloquy  and  misrepresentation,  on  the  part  of 
the  Reforming  journals,  for  some  time  past.  One  would 
imagine,  from  the  style  of  their  attacks,  that  this  illustrious 
assembly  was  composed  of  persons  whose  interests  were  not 
only  inconsistent  with,  but  adverse  to  those  of  the  other  classes 
of  society ;  that  they  form  a  sort  of  insulated  junto  in  the 
middle  of  the  other  members  of  the  state  ;  and  that  all  the 
vituperation  so  justly  lavished  on  the  privileged  ranks  in  the 
Continental  states  may  fairly  be  transferred  to  the  British 
peerage.  The  frequency  and  hardihood  of  such  assertions 
are  calculated  not  only  to  impose  upon  the  uninformed,  but 
even  to  induce  forgctfulness  of  the  real  state  of  the  fact  on 
the  part  of  the  learned.  By  the  constant  repetition  of 
falsehood,  even  the  sound  of  truth  at  length  appears  strange 
to  the  ears  once  most  accustomed  to  hear  it. 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  aristocracy  so  hateful 
to  the  French  nation,  and  still  renders  it  so  injurious  in  most 
of  the  European  monarchies,  is,  that  they  were  not  only  re- 
lieved from  all  the  burdens  which  oppressed  the  other  classes, 
but  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  all  the  honourable  situations  of 
every  description,  under  government.  Not  only  were  all 
the  higher  situations,  such  as  those  of  ambassadors,  generals, 
and  admirals,  but  all  the  inferior  offices,  such  as  abbacies, 
judgeships,  bishopricks,  open  alone  to  the  younger  branches 
of  the  nobility.     Unless  a  man  could  prove  the  nobility  of  his 

*  Written  during  the  discussion  in  Parliament  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
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descent,  he  was  debarred  from  rising  higher  than  to  the 
rank  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  and  he  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  better  preferment  than  a  country  curacy 
of  £30  or  £40  a-year  in  the  church.  The  whole  ecclesiastical 
dignities  and  emoluments  were  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the 
aristocracy.  "  It  is  a  terrible  thing/'  said  Pascal,  "  that 
influence  of  nobility — it  gives  a  man  an  ascendency  which 
could  not  be  acquired  by  half  a  century  of  glory.  Look  at 
that  young  fool — it  is  from  that  stock  that  we  make  the 
bishops,  marshals,  and  ambassadors  of  France.''  The  line 
now  drawn  in  India  between  the  power  and  eligibility  for 
office  of  the  British  youth,  and  the  native  Hindoos,  is  not 
more  rigid  than  existed  in  France,  prior  to  1789,  between 
the  descendants  of  noble  and  those  of  plebeian  blood.  It 
was  this  invidious  distinction  that  mainly  contributed  to 
produce  the  Revolution,  because  it  inflicted  a  personal  injury 
upon  every  man  of  plebeian  birth,  and  opposed  an  insuper- 
able bar  to  the  ambition  and  fortunes  of  conscious  talent, 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred,  in  the  whole  community. 
"  What  is  the  Tiers  Etat  V  said  the  Ahh6  Sieyes,  in  his 
celebrated  pamphlet  at  the  opening  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly :  "  It  is  the  whole  nation,  minus  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  individuals."  For  this  class  to  monopolise 
aU  the  fortunes  and  distinctions  of  the  monarchy,  became, 
in  an  age  of  rising  prosperity,  altogether  insupportable. 
Not  the  corruption  of  the  court,  nor  the  infidelity  of  the 
philosophers,  produced  the  Revolution — for  these  were  of 
partial  application  ;  but  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  based  on 
centuries  of  exclusive  power,  and  intolerable  in  an  age  of 
rising  improvement. 

These  privileges  were  accompanied,  on  the  part  of  the 
church  and  the  nobility,  by  a  general  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, upon  the  principle  that  the  first  saved  the  state  by 
their  prayers,  and  the  second  defended  it  by  their  swords. 
This  exemption  was  of  comparatively  little  importance 
during  the  days  of  feudal  power,  when  taxes  were  incon- 
siderable, and  the  expenses  of  government,  from  the  absence 
of  standing  armies,  were  not  greater  than  those  of  a  powerful 
baron.  But  when  the  expenses  of  the  state  increased,  and 
the  embarrassments  of  the  treasury  augmented,  the  exemp- 
tion became  intolerable.      To  behold  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousand  of  the  richest  persons  in  France,  most  of  whom 
were  perfectly  idle,  and  who  enjoyed  all  the  lucrative  oflSces 
under  goyemment,  free  from  direct  taxation,  while  their 
poorer  brethren  toiled  under  the  weight  of  burdens  to  the 
amount  of  £20,000,000  a-year,  was  to  the  last  degree 
exasperating. 

It  added  immensely  to  the  weight  of  these  grievances 
that  the  privileges  of  nobility  were  perpetual,  and  descended 
with  titles  of  honour  to  all  the  members  of  a  family  indis- 
criminately. The  effect  of  this  was  to  create  an  exclusive 
clasSy  whose  rights  never  expired,  which  passed  from  father 
to  son  even  to  the  last  generation,  and  which  had  nothing 
in  common,  either  in  point  of  interest,  feeling,  or  habits, 
with  the  inferior  classes  of  society.  Custom  and  prejudice, 
omnipotent  with  this  order  in  every  country,  precluded  any 
young  men  of  noble  birth  from  entering  into  commerce  or 
business  of  any  sort ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  was, 
that  the  whole  were  thrown  upon  the  offices  at  the  disposal 
of  government ;  and  every  situation,  however  inconsiderable, 
was  sought  after  by  a  host  of  noble  competitors,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  every  person  of  plebeian  descent.  But  for  the 
poverty  of  this  needy  race,  which  rendered  marriage  unfre- 
quent,  save  in  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  and  the  excessive 
dissoluteness  of  their  manners,  France  would  have  been 
overspread  by  a  race  of  haughty  idlers,  like  Spain — the  four 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  hidalgos  of  which,  too  proud 
to  do  anything  for  themselves,  spend  their  lives  in  basking 
in  the  sunshine  in  their  provincial  towns. 

How  different  in  all  these  respects  is  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  and  how  totally  inapplicable  are  all  the  ideas 
drawn  from  the  situation  of  foreign  to  that  of  the  British 
nobility  !  No  exemption  from  taxation,  no  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, no  invidious  distinctions,  separate  them  from  the 
other  classes  in  the  state.  By  a  fortunate  custom,  which 
has  done  more,  says  Hallam,  for  the  liberties  of  England 
than  any  other  single  circumstance  in  its  domestic  policy,  the 
distinction  of  titles  has  been  confined  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  family ;  while  the  younger  branches, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  law  merely  commoners,  speedily 
acquire  the  ideas  of  that  class,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
generations,  become  indistinguishable  from  the  general  body 
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of  the  commaDitj.  In  this  way  the  joniiger  Iwandies  of 
the  nobility,  the  corse  sod  baoe  of  ContiDental  monaidiiesy 
hare  becooie  ooe  of  the  most  osefbl  and  important  dasses 
10  the  British  oommooity,  becanse  they  fonn  a  link  between 
the  otherwise  discordant  branches  of  societT,  and  Mend  the 
dignified  manners  of  derated,  with  the  rigour  and  acdritr 
of  humble  birth.  Here,  in  the  splendid  language  of  Mr 
Sheridan,  is  no  sullen  line  of  demarcation  for  erer  separating 
the  higher  from  the  lower  orders ;  but  all  is  one  harmonious 
whole,  insensibly  passing,  as  in  the  colours  of  the  prism, 
from  the  bright  glitter  of  the  orange,  where  the  nobility 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  rank  and  opulence,  to  the  sober 
hoe  of  the  indigo,  where  the  peasant  toils  in  the  shade  of 
humble  life. 

The  prerogatire  of  the  Crown  for  the  creation  of  Peers 
has  been  liberally  exercised  of  late  years  :  and  the  nobles 
are  now  four  times  as  numerous  as  they  were  during  the 
Great  liebellion.  Who  hare  been  the  men,  who  hare 
thus  been  derated  to  the  rank  of  hereditary  legislators  % 
The  greatest  and  most  illustrious  characters  of  their  day — 
the  statesmen  who  hare  sustained  the  country  by  their 
exertions — the  heroes  who  hare  led  its  armies  to  rictory — 
the  sailors  who  shook  the  world  with  its  fleets — the  patriots 
who  hare  rindicated  its  freedom  by  their  courage.  The 
names  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  of  Abercrombie  and 
Anglesey,  of  Lynedoch  and  Hill,  recall  the  most  splendid 
passages  in  the  military  annals  of  Britain  :  those  of  Nelson 
and  St  Vincent,  of  Howe  and  Duncan,  the  most  glorious 
triumphs  of  its  Nary  :  those  of  Somers  and  Chatham,  of 
Grenrille  and  Wellesley,  the  most  illustrious  efforts  of  its 
statesmen.  Such  men  not  only  add  dignity  to  the  assembly 
in  which  they  are  placed,  but  the  prospect  of  obtaining  so 
brilliant  a  distinction  for  their  family  operates  powerftilly 
on  the  exertions  of  the  profession  to  which  they  belong. 
When  Nelson  ran  his  own  ressel  alongside  two  line-of-battle 
ships  at  St  Vincent's,  and  boarded  them  both  one  after  the 
other,  he  exclaimed,  "  A  peerage,  or  Westminster  Abbey  1'' 
and  a  similar  feeling  operates  unirersally,  not  only  upon 
those  who  hare  such  a  distinction  placed  within  their  reach, 
but  who  con  hope  by  strenuous  exertion  ultimately  to  obtain 
it.  No  man  can  doubt  that  the  prospect  of  hereditary  honours 
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being  conferred  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
operates  most  powerfully  in  elevating  the  feelings,  stimulat- 
ing the  exertions,  and  sustaining  the  courage  of  those 
employed  in  these  services ;  and  that  but  for  such  distinc- 
tions,  not  only  would  their  caste  in  society  be  lowered,  but 
their  national  usefulness  diminished. 

By  immemorial  custom  also,  the  Chancellor  of  England, 
a  lawyer,  and  generally  elevated  from  the  inferior  stations 
of  society,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  House  of  Peers.  It 
is  a  proud  thing,  as  Mr  Canning  well  observed,  for  the 
Commons  of  England,  *'  to  see  a  private  individual,  elevated 
from  obscurity  solely  by  the  force  of  talent,  take  precedence 
of  the  Howards,  the  Talbots,  and  the  Percys — of  the  pride 
of  Norman  ancestry,  equally  with  the  splendour  of  royal 
descent.^^  The  Chancellor  is  usually  a  man  raised  from  the 
lower  ranks.  Every  lawyer  knows  that  none  but  those 
trained  to  exertion,  by  early  and  overbearing  necessity,  can 
sustain  the  herculean  labour  of  rising  to  the  head  of  the 
English  Bar.  It  was  thus  that  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  rose ;  they 
werelrained  in  the  school  of  nece^ity  to  the  exertion^ 
requisite  to  rise  to  the  summit  of  so  terrible  an  ascent.  In 
this  way  the  peerage  is  perpetually  renovated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  talent  and  energy  from  the  walks  of  humble  life,  and 
the  lower  orders  are  attached  to  the  country,  by  the  possi- 
bility of  rising  to  the  highest  stations  which  its  government 
can  afford. 

While,  therefore,  the  aristocracy  of  the  Continental  states, 
by  rigidly  closing  the  door  against  plebeian  ability,  both 
weakened  the  state  by  excluding  its  ablest  members,  and 
irritated  the  lower  orders  by  establishing  an  impassable 
barrier  between  them  and  the  higher ;  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  by  throwing  open  their  doors  to  admit  the  most 
eminent  of  its  citizens,  both  brought  the  talents  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  bear  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  state, 
and  elevated  the  dignity  of  their  own  body  by  the  successive 
acquisition  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  peerage  of  England,  therefore,  so  far  from 
being  a  restraint  upon  the  talent,  or  a  burden  upon  the 
energies,  of  the  lower  orders,  is  the  highest  encouragement 
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to  their  vigour  and  etcertions,  and  holds  forth  the  glittering 
prize  which  stimulates  the  talent  and  insures  the  fortunes 
of  thousands  who  are  never  destined  to  obtain  it.  Few 
indeed  are  destined  to  rise  from  private  life  like  a  Hard- 
wicke,  -  a  Mansfield,  or  an  Eldon  ;  but  every  man  in  that 
situation  recollects  the  rise  of  these  illustrious  men ;  and 
the  confidence  in  their  own  good  fortune,  which  is  so  uni- 
versal in  the  outset  of  life,  stimulates  multitudes,  from  these 
examples,  to  exertions  which,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  titles,  at 
least  contribute  to  success  and  usefulness. 

It  is  a  common  theme  of  complaint  with  the  Radical 
journals,  that  the  aristocracy  usurp  an  undue  share  of 
patronage  in  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Church ;  and 
that  unless  a  young  man  has  connexions  possessing  parlia- 
mentary interest,  he  has  no  chance  of  elevation  in  any  of 
these  lines.  There  never  was  a  complaint  worse  founded. 
That  the  younger  branches  of  the  nobility  are  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  in  these  useful  and  honourable  lines,  is  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  glory  and  the  blessing  of  England  ; — 
that  instead  of  wasting  their  days  in  listless  indolence,  as  in 
Spain,  or  in  unceasing  gallantry,  as  in  Italy,  they  are  to  be 
found  actively  engaged  in  real  business  ;  discharging  the 
duty  of  country  curates,  or  enduring  the  hardships  of  naval, 
or  facing  the  dangers  of  military  life,  without  any  distinc- 
tion from  their  humbler  brethren.  Destroy  this  invaluable 
distinction ;  banish  the  sons  of  the  opulent  from  active 
employment,  and  where  will  they  be  found  ?  At  the  gam- 
ing-table or  the  race-course ;  corrupting  the  wives  of  the 
citizens,  or  squandering  the  fortunes  of  ages.  It  is  in  vain 
to  expect  that  men  will  ever  live  without  an  object :  if  a 
good  one  is  taken  away,  a  bad  one  will  speedily  succeed  : 
if  they  are  prevented  from  following  the  career  of  honour 
and  usefulness,  they  will  embrace  that  of  sensuality  and  cor- 
ruption. 

If,  indeed,  the  Aristocracy  had  the  monopoly  of  any  of 
these  departments,  the  exclusive  privilege  would  be  equally 
injurious  to  themselves  and  their  inferiors.  But  this  neither  is, 
nor,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  this  country,  can  be  the 
case.  No  man  can  pretend  that  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the 
church,  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility.  Every  indi- 
vidual is  acquainted  in  his  own  little  circle  with  numbers  who 
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are  rising  in  these  professions  without  the  aid  of  any  aristo- 
cratic connexion.  The  greatest  men  who  have  made  these 
professions  illustrious  in  our  times — Nelson,  Duncan,  Howe, 
St  Vincent,  Collingwood,  Eldon,  Loughborough,  Thurlow, 
Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  EUenborough — have  risen  from  the 
middle  ranks.  But  if  the  complaint  be  only  that  they  en- 
counter the  nobility  in  their  struggle  through  life,  then  we 
reply,  that  such  competition  is  the  greatest  public  advan- 
tage. Such  civil  contests  between  the  different  classes  of 
society  are  always  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, however  painful  they  may  be  to  individuals.  Without 
them,  the  energy  of  both  would  be  enfeebled  :  aristocratic 
indolence  would  relapse  into  inactivity — democratic  vigour 
would  become  sordid  ambition.  Nor  need  popular  enterprise 
envy  the  sons  of  the  great  the  advantages  which  in  the 
outset  of  life  belong  to  elevated  birth  ;  those  very  advantages 
too  often  prove  their  ruin,  because  they  prevent  the  mind 
being  habituated  to  the  vigorous  exertions  essential  to  lasting 
reputation. 

The  prevailing  tone  and  character  of  all  the  professions 
into  which  the  Aristocracy  generally  enter,  is  unquestionably 
greatly  elevated  by  the  intermixture  of  honourable  feeling 
which  they  occasion.  If  Montesquieu  was  right  in  assert- 
ing that  the  principle  of  monarchy  is  honour,  every  day's 
experience  must  convince  us  that  the  influence  of  the  Aris- 
too'acy  is  not  less  salutary  in  sustaining  the  dignified  feeling 
of  private  life.  Whence  is  it  that  England,  so  long  immersed 
in  commercial  pursuits,  which  Napoleon  styled  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  still  retains  so  much  of  the  elevating  influ- 
ence of  ancient  chivalry ;  that  her  warriors  exhibit  such 
undecaying  valour,  her  legislators  such  moral  courage,  her 
higher  orders  such  dignified  manners  ?  How  has  it  happened 
that  the  progress  of  opulence,  fatal  to  the  growth  of  all 
other  states,  has  here  been  so  long  co-existent  with  public 
virtue — that  a  thousand  years  of  prosperity  has  neither 
sapped  the  foundation  of  public  or  private  integrity  ;  and 
that,  though  gray  in  years  of  renown,  she  still  teems  with 
the  energy  of  youthful  ambition  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  happy  combination  of  the  nobility  and  the  people — 
in  the  tempering  the  pride  of  aristocratic  birth  by  the  vigour 
of  popular  enterprise,  and  elevating  the  standard  of  plebeian 
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ambition  by  the  infusion  of  chivalrous  feeling.  Sever  the 
connexion  between  these  two  principles,  and  what  will 
the  nation  become  'i  An  assemblage  of  calculating  trades- 
men, possessing  no  higher  standard  of  manners  than  the 
Americans,  and  no  nobler  feelings  of  patriotism  than  the 
Dutch. 

The  stability  of  the  European  monarchies,  compared  with 
the  ephemeral  duration  of  the  Eastern  dynasties,  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  hereditary  descent  of  honours  and 
estates  in  particular  families.  It  was  seemingly  an  institu- 
tion of  Providence,  destined  to  secure  the  ascendency  of 
European  civilisation  and  the  Christian  religion  over  Orien- 
tal barbarism  and  Mahometan  degradation,  that  the  Bar- 
barians who  settled  in  the  Roman  empire  all  by  common 
consent  established  primogeniture  and  the  hereditary  descent 
of  honours  :  while  the  divisions  of  the  same  tribes  who  set- 
tled in  the  Eastern  empires  adopted  the  system,  that  all 
personal  distinctions  should  expire  with  the  first  possessor. 
In  this  single  circumstance  will  be  found  the  remote  cause 
of  the  steady  progress,  uniform  policy,  and  stable  govern- 
ment, of  the  European  states,  compared  with  the  fluctuating 
dynasties,  perpetual  convulsions,  and  declining  prosperity, 
of  the  Eastern  empires.  The  want  of  a  hereditary  noblesse 
has  inflicted  the  same  evils  on  Persia  and  Turkey,  which 
the  want  of  an  hereditary  crown  has  occasioned  to  Poland, 
and  for  long  did  to  Hungary. 

Permanence  of  design  and  system  can  never  be  obtained 
till  permanence  of  interest  is  established.  When  honours 
expire,  and  fortunes  are  always  divided  on  the  death  of  an 
individual,  the  seed  which  was  beginning  to  expand  is  again 
restored,  upon  every  case  of  individual  dissolution,  to  its 
native  earth ;  and  the  succeeding  generation,  actuated  by 
no  common  interest,  is  tossed  on  the  sea  of  life,  without  any 
definite  or  permanent  object.  The  fortunes  of  the  state 
crumble  with  the  successive  dispersions  of  individual  accumu- 
lations ;  and  generation  after  generation  follows,  without 
any  addition  either  to  the  national  stability,  or  any  improve- 
ment in  the  national  fortune. 

It  is  easy  to  declaim,  now  that  we  have  obtained  the 
advantages  of  regular  government,  against  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  the  feudal  nobility  ;  without  that  institution. 
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Enropean  civilisation  would  have  become  extinct  during 
the  anarchy  of  the  dark  ages,  or  yielded  to  the  fury  of 
Mahometan  conquest.  All  that  we  now  possess,  or  that 
distinguishes  us  from  the  Asiatic  people — our  laws,  our 
liberties,  our  religion — have  been  preserved  by  the  barrier 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  "  Gratefully  we  must  acknow- 
ledge,'^ says  Hallam,  "that  the  territorial  nobility  were, 
during  the  dark  ages,  the  chief  support  not  only  against 
foreign  invasion,  but  domestic  tyranny  ;  and  that  violence 
would  have  rioted  without  control,  if,  when  the  people  were 
poor  and  disunited,  the  barons  had  not  been  independent 
and  free.''*  What  was  it  that  enabled  European  valour 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  Mahometan  conquest  ?  Who  saved 
Christian  civilisation  from  Asiatic  oppression  on  the  field 
of  Tours?  Who  combated  the  forces  of  the  Saraceos  in  their 
own  domains,  and  fought  the  battle  of  European  freedom 
on  the  fields  of  Palestine  ?  Who  expelled  the  Arabs  from 
Spain,  and  maintained  for  eight  centuries  an  uninterrupted 
contest  with  the  Moorish  spoiler  ?  The  nobility  of  Europe 
— ^the  territorial  barons,  permanently  interested  in  the  soil 
by  the  hereditary  possession  of  estates,  and  actuated  by 
undecaying  spirit  from  the  descent  of  family  honours. 
Compare  the  steady  progress,  regular  government,  and  un- 
ceasing improvement,  of  the  European  states,  with  the  per- 
petual vacillation,  periodical  anarchy,  and  general  slavery, 
of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  and  the  immeasurable  benefits  of 
a  hereditary  nobility  must  appear  obvious  to  the  most 
inconsiderate  observer. 

The  freedom  which  is  now  so  much  the  object  of  deserved 
eologium  was  nursed  in  its  cradle  by  the  feudal  nobility. 
It  was  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Baronial  castle-wall  that 
industry,  civilisation,  and  improvement  first  took  root ;  in 
every  part  of  Europe  the  earliest  seeds  of  liberty  expanded 
under  the  protection  of  hereditary  power.  The  traveller,  as  he 
glides  along  the  Rhine,  or  descends  the  rapid  stream  of  the 
Khone,  or  skirts  the  tower-clad  heights  of  the  Apennines,  can 
still  discern  in  the  villages  which  are  clustered  round  the  roots 
of  the  castellated  heights,  the  influence  of  aristocratic  power 
in  protecting  the  first  efibrts  of  laborious  industry.  Magna 
Charta  was  extorted  from  a  pusillanimous  monarch  by  a 
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combination  of  the  feudal  nobility :  the  earlj  liberties  of 
France,  Germanj,  and  Spain  were  established  bj  the 
same  inflaence,  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  rojal 
power.  For  centuries  before  the  people  had  thought  of 
moving  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  or  were  capable  of 
understanding  the  meaning  of  freedom,  it  had  been  the 
object  of  repeated  contests  on  the  part  of  the  hereditary 
nobility. 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  these  advantages  are  all  past 
— that  a  new  era  has  opened  in  human  affairs — and  that, 
having  made  use  of  a  hereditary  nobility  in  the  infancy  of 
society,  we  can  now  with  safety  discard  their  assistance. 
They  are  not  less  needed  in  the  advanced  than  in  the  early 
stages  of  nations  :  the  dangers  to  freedom  are  as  great  now 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Magna  Charta :  the  power  by 
which  it  is  assailed  is  more  formidable  than  the  array  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  now  is, 
that,  by  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  nobility,  we  shall 
be  handed  over,  first,  to  the  horrors  of  popular  licentious- 
ness, and,  next,  to  the  tranquillity  of  undisturbed  despotism. 
This  is  not  a  fanciful  apprehension — ^it  is  the  uniform  his- 
tory of  the  decay  of  freedom  in  past  ages  :  future  historians 
will  probably  point  to  the  present  Reform  Bill  as  the  first 
step  in  the  extinction  of  British  liberty. 

How  long  did  the  liberties  of  England  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power  by  the  Long  Parliament?  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Norman  aris- 
tocracy by  the  wars  of  the  Roses  ?  The  despotism  of  the 
Tudors — the  cruel  severity  of  Henry  VIIL — the  fires  of 
Smithfield — the  arbitrary  reign  of  EUzabeth.  It  is  a  fact 
well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  most  arbitrary  reign  in  the 
English  annals,  that  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  execu- 
tions (72,000)  took  place  on  the  scaffold,  the  greatest  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  was  inflicted,  the  most  arbitrary 
alterations  in  the  laws  effected,  succeeded  immediately  the 
virtual  extinction  of  the  feudal  nobility  by  the  civil  wars. 
The  spirit  of  the  Commons  perished  with  its  support  in  the 
territorial  aristocracy  :  it  seemed  as  if  the  Barons  of  Runny- 
mede  had  been  succeeded  by  the  senate  of  Tiberius.  To 
such  a  degree  of  pliant  servility  did  the  Commons  arrive. 
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that  they  actually  declared  the  king's  proclamations  equal 
to  acts  of  parliament,  and  petitioned  the  monarchs  for  a  list 
of  members  to  be  returned  in  the  succeeding  parliament !  ^ 

How  long  did  the  liberties  of  the  French  monarchy  out- 
live the  decline  of  the  feudal  nobility,  under  the  crafty  policy 
of  Mazai-in  and  Richelieu  ?  What  became  of  the  boasted 
liberties  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  when  their  nobles  were 
crushed  by  the  despotism  of  the  Austrian  monarchs,  or  cor- 
rupted by  the  wealth  of  American  slavery  ?  After  the 
Patricians  were  corrupted,  and  the  Plebeians  left  alone  in 
presence  of  military  power,  how  long  did  the  freedom  of 
Rome  survive  ?  When  the  nobility  fought  the  last  battle 
of  Roman  virtue  at  Pharsalia,  did  not  the  people  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  usurper,  and  join  with  him  in  forging  chains 
for  their  country  ?  Did  not  the  children  of  the  very  men 
who  had  shared  the  fervour  of  Gracchus  in  the  forum,  and 
shaken  by  democratic  violence  the  firm  bulwark  of  the 
republic,  break,  under  the  dictator,  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  extinguish  its  last  embers  on  the  field  of  Phi- 
lippi  ?  Did  not  the  citizens  of  Rome,  worn  out  with  the 
dissensions  of  democratic  violence,  and  shattered  by  the 
collision  of  military  with  popular  power,  take  refiige  under 
the  shadow  of  despotism,  and  seek  in  the  servility  of  the 
empire  that  security  which  could  no  longer  be  found  amidst 
the  storms  of  the  republic  ? 

The  destruction  of  Roman  freedom  was  immediately 
owing  to  the  people  revolting  against  the  aristocracy.  The 
firmness  and  steadiness  of  the  senate  had  long  preserved 
the  fortunes  and  favoured  the  growth  of  the  republic  ;  but 
when  plebeian  ambition  prevailed  over  aristocratic  power,  the 
vacillation  and  convulsions  immediately  commenced  which 
are  the  sure  forerunners  of  military  despotism.  Marius, 
the  first  consul  of  plebeian  blood,  brought  the  democracy 
into  immediate  collision  with  the  aristocracy ;  and,  but  for 
the  magnanimous  surrender  of  absolute  power  by  Sylla,  the 
liberties  of  Rome  had  perished  in  the  first  struggle.  The 
democracy  afterwards  chose  Caesar  as  their  leader  :  the  elo- 
quent apologist  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  commanded  all  the 
suffrages  of  the  popular  party ;  and  by  a  popular  act,  in 
opposition  to  the  most  vehement  resistance  from  the  senate, 
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they  twice  conferred  upon  him,  for  five  years,  the  important 
province  of  Gaul,  with  five  legions.  The  subjugation  of 
Rome,  therefore,  and  the  extinction  of  its  freedom,  was  only 
immediately  owing  to  military  ambition ;  its  remote  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  democratic  spirit  which  had  placed  power 
in  the  hands  of  that  ambition  :  and  this  was  the  work  of  the 
plebeians,  blindly  rushing,  like  our  Reformers,  upon  their 
own  ruin,  out  of  jealousy  to  their  hereditary  legislators. 

Freedom,  in  the  Italian  republics,  was  entirely  of  aristo- 
cratic birth.  In  the  freest  period  of  Italian  history, 
twenty  thousand  citizens  in  the  great  towns  of  Florence, 
Genoa,  Milan,  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  gave  law  to  as 
many  millions  of  people.*  When  the  progress  of  opulence, 
when  five  centuries  of  civilisation,  had  corrupted  the  citi- 
zens of  the  republics,  what  became  of  Italian  freedom  ? 
Did  the  people  alone,  without  the  aid  of  their  superiors, 
long  maintain  the  fabric  of  liberty  ?  It  everywhere  crum- 
bled into  ruins :  in  some  instances,  on  the  first  assault  of 
external  violence ;  in  most,  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
their  liberties  to  a  neighbouring  tyrant.  Deprived  of  the 
steady  support  and  systematic  conduct  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  vehemence  of  party  strife  became  so  excessive,  that  the 
tranquillity  of  despotism  was,  by  common  consent,  deemed 
an  eligible  exchange. 

The  nobility  of  France  were  destroyed  in  the  first  burst 
of  the  Revolution  ;  or  rather,  seduced  by  the  applauses  and 
intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  people,  they  voluntarily 
abdicated  all  their  privileges,  and  trusted  to  maintain  their 
ascendency  by  heading  the  movement.  From  that  day,  not 
only  their  own  power,  but  the  liberty  of  the  country,  was 
destroyed ;  despotism  more  severe  than  that  of  the  Bour- 
bons, energy  more  terrible  than  that  of  legitimate  imbe- 
cility, crushed  the  ambition  of  the  people.  The  tyrants 
of  their  own  creation  were  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
those  they  had  deposed.  The  energy  of  Danton,  the  cruelty 
of  Robespien'e,  the  despotism  of  the  Directory,  the  sceptre 
of  Napoleon,  by  turns  ruled  the  state.  Freedom — more 
real  freedom  than  France  had  ever  enjoyed  from  the  days 
of  Clovis — was  revived,  with  the  partial  restoration  of  the 
nobility,  on  the  return  of  Louis  :  it  has  now  perished  with 
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the  expolsioD  of  Charles ;  and  the  bayonets  of  the  National 
Gaards  again,  as  in  1790,  become  the  unbalanced  power  in 
the  state.  It  requires  little  foresight,  or  knowledge  of  the 
past,  to  foresee  that  the  present  anomalous  state  of  things 
cannot  permanently  continue  in  that  country  ;  and  that,  if 
the  aristocracy  are  indeed  irrevocably  destroyed,  and  the 
people  left  alone  in  presence  of  military  power,  the  fumes 
of  democratic  ambition  will  speedily  evaporate,  and  Eastern 
despotism  close  the  scene. 

Effects  so  uniform  following  the  destruction  of  aristocratic 
influence  in  all  ages  and  countries,  must  have  proceeded 
from  some  common  and  universal  cause.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  what  this  cause  is.  The  people  without  hereditary 
leaders,  are  like  an  army  without  officers ;  they  may  suc- 
ceed during  a  moment  of  extraordinary  effervescence,  but 
they  are  incapable  of  the  sustained  and  systematic  efforts 
requisite  for  lasting  success.  The  regular  and  uniform  con- 
duct which  is  imprinted,  by  permanence  of  interest,  on  the 
measures  of  an  aristocratic,  can  never  be  attained  by  a 
popular  government.  With  the  excitation  of  the  moment, 
their  efforts  relax ;  the  cheers  of  a  mob  are  succeeded  by 
their  unavoidable  panics.  The  maxim,  ^^  varium  et  muta- 
bile  semper/'  is  the  characteristic  not  more  of  feminine  incli- 
nation than  of  plebeian  ambition.  New  events  arise,  other 
objects  of  desire  present  themselves  :  in  the  rapid  changes 
of  public  men,  which  the  endless  vacillations  of  popidar 
favour  occasion,  all  permanent  or  systematic  conduct  is 
abandoned.  The  same  generation  who  were  intoxicated 
with  the  passion  for  freedom  in  1789,  trembled  in  silence 
beneath  the  Reign  of  Terror,  crouched  under  the  severe 
yoke  of  the  Directory,  and  followed  with  enthusiastic  shouts 
the  car  of  Napoleon. 

Let  any  man  observe  the  rapid,  extraordinary,  and  almost 
inconceivable  changes  of  opinion  which  take  place  in  the 
objects  and  desires  of  the  people,  even  in  the  most  regular 
and  systematic  governments,  and  he  will  cease  to  be  sur- 
prised at  such  vacillation  and  weakness  in  their  conduct 
when  they  are  deprived  of  their  hereditary  leaders.  Observe 
the  changes  of  opinion  which  have  occurred  within  our  own 
recollection.  Who  was  so  popular  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo?     When,  amidst  a 
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nation's  transports,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  went  in  procession  to  St  Paul's  to  share  in  the 
universal  thanksgiving,  who  would  have  been  bold  enough 
to  foretell  that  in  fifteen  years  he  should  be  stoned,  like  an- 
other Scipio,  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  which  he  had 
saved  from  a  greater  than  Hannibal  ?  Recollect  the  uni- 
versal intoxication  on  the  fall  of  Paris.  Could  any  man 
have  believed  in  those  days  that  in  so  short  a  time  the  glo- 
ries of  that  period  should,  in  all  the  popular  journals,  be  the 
object  of  envious  obloquy,  as  triumphs  of  the  borough- 
mongers  in  which  the  people  had  no  interest  ?  Who  has 
forgot  the  vehemence  of  popular  interest  in  the  late  queen  ? 
The  files  of  the  Times  demonstrate  that  the  whole  energies 
of  that  popular  journal  were  for  months  together  devoted  to 
demonstrate  that  the  driven  snow  was  not  purer  than  the 
virtue  of  that  much-injured  princess.  In  what  company 
are  the  memoirs  of  her  life  now  to  be  found  in  the  shops 
of  the  metropolis  ?  We  give  no  opinion  on  the  character 
of  that  celebrated  person  ;  we  mention  only  the  mutability 
of  opinion  regarding  her.  What  volumes  of  panegyrics 
have  for  centuries  been  lavished  on  the  British  constitu- 
tion 1  What  theme  was,  till  within  these  few  montlis,  so 
common  with  the  learned,  so  grateful  to  the  patriotic, 
80  acceptable  to  the  people?  When  did  the  national 
theatres  resound  with  such  unanimous  applause,  as  when 
the  British  constitution  was  the  subject  of  panegyric, 
and  the  fond  wish  expressed  that  it  should  be  perpetual  ? 
And  now,  what  topic  is  so  hateful  to  the  people  as  the 
very  one  which  so  recently  was  an  universal  favourite ; 
or  what  sentiments  so  sure  a  passport  to  popular  favour 
as  the  most  vehement  condemnation  of  those  very  institu- 
tions which  had  so  long  been  the  subject  of  their  admira- 
tion 1  In  proportion  as  the  British  constitution  has 
become  more  popular,  public  opinion  has  become  more 
variable ;  and  the  reverence  for  antiquity,  the  sure  mark  of 
stable,  exchanged  for  the  passion  for  change,  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  declining  institutions  ?  St  Paul  well  cha- 
racterised not  only  the  Athenian,  but  all  other  democracies, 
when  he  said  that  they  passed  their  lives  in  hearing  and 
seeing  something  new. 

It  is  this  excessive  vacillation  of  all  democratic  societies. 
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which  renders  them  the  certain  prey,  in  a  very  short  time, 
either  of  military  despotism,  or  of  monarchical  power.  The 
continual  change  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  with  the  end- 
less mutations  of  their  affections,  renders  them  incapable  of 
acquiring  any  skill  or  experience  in  political  life,  or  of  per- 
manently prosecuting  any  object  whatever  :  the  people, 
however  vehement  in  support  of  their  liberties  at  one  time, 
become  enamoured  of  some  other  object  at  another ;  and,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  new  phantom,  they  speedily  re- 
linquish to  ambitious  hands  the  guidance  of  their  freedom. 
Steady  in  nothing  but  the  unceasing  jealousy  of  their 
governors,  they  pull  down  with  merciless  severity  all  those 
who  have  for  a  few  months  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
aflFairs.  They  become  tired,  like  the  Athenian  populace, 
of  hearing  them  called  the  Just.  The  consequence  is,  that 
no  uniform  system,  and  no  skill,  either  in  politics  or  war, 
can  be  attained  by  their  leaders  :  and  they  become  incap- 
able of  resisting  foreign  subjugation  but  by  crouching  under  a 
despotic  yoke  of  their  own  creation.  The  fortunes  of 
republican  France  were  rapidly  on  the  decline,  and  the 
existence  of  the  country  hung  on  a  thread,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  arose,  and,  crushing  all  the  chimeras 
of  general  equality,  drew  forth  the  resources  of  the  country 
by  an  oppression  unparalleled  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

Now,  the  liberties  of  a  people,  after  the  extinction  of  its 
hereditary  legislators,  are  constantly  exposed  to  attacks 
from  persevering  and  reckless  ambition.  The  mob  unarmed, 
divided,  and  vacillating,  find  themselves  in  presence  of  an 
organised  and  ambitious  military  force.  During  the 
tumults  and  suffering  consequent  on  civil  convulsions,  the 
army  becomes  not  only  the  only  refuge  of  the  daring,  but 
the  only  organised  force  in  the  country.  Hence  the 
extraorcUnary  facility  with  which  a  militaiy  usurper  has,  in 
all  ages,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  public  distractions,  by 
establishing  his  own  power  on  the  ruins  of  democratic 
institutions.  The  people  having  destroyed  their  natural 
leaders,  and  overturned  all  the  settled  relations  of  life,  are 
no  more  capable  of  withstanding  him,  than  the  rabble  in 
the  streets  are  of  resisting  a  charge  of  steel-clad  cuirassiers. 
It  is  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  mingling  in  their  pursuits, 
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identified  with  their  interests,  who  alone  can  form  their 
lasting  leaders,  and  ever  organise  the  popular  strength  in  a 
permanent  manner  against  the  Government  which  threatens 
the  public  liberties. 

In  defending,  therefore,  the  institutions  of  the  country 
from  being  overthrown,  the  British  aristocracy  are  not 
maintaining  any  privileges  of  their  own  in  opposition  to  the 
public  welfare ;  they  are  preserving  the  freedom  of  Eng- 
land from  destruction  ;  they  are  saving  an  infatuated  nation 
from  the  otherwise  inevitable  consequences  of  its  own  mad- 
ness. Like  the  Jewish  legislator,  they  are  called  upon  to  stand 
between  the  people  and  the  plague  :  and  the  people  to  the 
latest  generation  will  have  cause  to  bless  those  who  now  oppose 
their  wishes.  In  defending  the  interests  of  their  own  order, 
they  are  preserving  the  only  bulwarks  of  real  freedom ;  they  are 
standing  between  the  tide  of  democratic  ambition,  and  the 
sword  of  military  despotism.  If  they  are  destined  to  fall, 
with  them  will  perish  the  last  defenders  of  order  and  free- 
dom ;  and  instead  of  the  stable  and  beneficent  constitution 
of  Britain,  her  people  will  be  convulsed  in  the  madness  of 
popular  ambition^  or  mourn  in  silence  beneath  the  weight  of 
despotic  power. 

Let  not  the  British  Aristocracy  be  deterred  by  the  asser- 
tion, that  they  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  withstand  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  present  House  is  differently  con- 
stituted from  any  prior  one  in  English  history.  By  the 
confession  of  the  Reformers,  according  to  the  boast  of  the 
Radical  journals,  the  influence  of  the  Peers  has  been  almost 
extinguished  in  the  late  elections.  What  is  the  legitimate 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance  1  It  is  that 
the  Conservative  party  now  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
Upper  House  ;  and  that  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature 
stand,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  triumph  at  the  late 
elections,  in  a  totally  difierent  situation  from  what  they  ever 
did  before.  The  House  of  Commons,  for  the  first  time  in 
British  annals,  no  longer  fully  represents  all  classes  in  the 
state ;  a  majority  has,  from  popular  excitement,  been  re- 
turned of  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  and  unless  the  Aris- 
tocracy is  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  Democratic  ascendency 
rendered  paramount,  the  Conservative  party  must  seek  their 
full  representation  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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In  the  counties  where  the  Reformers  have  triumphed 
(and  that  embraces  almost  all  England),  the  great  bulk  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  almost  all  the  clergy,  are  opposed 
to  the  Bill.  They  have  been  outvoted  by  the  multitudes  of 
Reformers,  whom  democratic  ambition,  awakened  by  the 
sudden  and  prodigal  gift  of  political  power,  brought  up  to 
the  poll.  The  property,  intelligence,  and  education  of  the 
country,  is  arrayed  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  numbers, 
enei^,  and  popular  ambition.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
exceptions :  but  this  forms  the  present  great  classification 
of  the  empire.  How  or  where  is  the  vehemence  of  the 
tribunes  delegated  to  support  democratic  power  to  be  re- 
sisted 1  By  the  firmness  of  patrician  purpose,  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  British  Empire. 

"  Were  the  love  of  Reform,'^  says  an  author,  generally 
supposed  to  be  Lord  Brougham,  "  a  plant  of  yesterda/s 
growth^  it  might  be  safe  to  prune  it  carelessly,  or  even  pluck 
it  up ; — ^but  that  which  was  a  few  years  ago  Jmt  as  a  grain 
of  mustardrseed,  and  the  least  of  plants,  is  now  grown  to  a 
tree,  in  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  build  their  nests.''  *  Of 
such  short  growth,  even  in  the  opinion  of  its  ablest  suppor- 
ters, is  the  present  passion  for  Reform.  "A  few  years 
ago  it  was  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  least  of  plants.''  Is 
it  for  an  object  of  such  ephemeral,  such  transient  duration, 
that  we  are  now  to  be  required  to  sacrifice  the  British  con- 
stitution \  To  overturn  a  system  which  has  accommodated 
itself  to  the  wants  of  twenty  generations  ;  which  has  grown 
with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength  ;  which 
is  not  a  passion  of  a  few  years'  growth,  but  the  result  of 
experience  since  the  days  of  Alfred  ?  Lord  Brougham  says 
that  the  passion  for  reform  has  sprung  up  since  1782,  from 
a  meeting  in  the  Palace  Yard  at  York  : — Such  is  the  oldest 
date  assigned  to  the  wish  for  the  new  constitution  ;  while 
the  attachment  to  the  old  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  forgot- 
ten time. 

"  Can  you  seriously  believe,"  says  the  same  author, "  that 
such  men  as  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Somerset,  Devonshire, 
Grafton,  Bedford,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Cleveland,  Lord 
Yarborough,  Lords  Stafford,  Lord  Winchilsea  and  Manvers, 
and  so  many  others  with  great  estates  and  high-sounding 

*  FrUtuUy  Advice  to  the  Peers,  p.  17. 
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titles,  are  anxious  to  increase  the  democratic  influence  in  the 
constitution  beyond  due  bounds  ?  The  supposition  that  any 
of  these  men  we  have  mentioned,  who  are  placed  in  situa- 
tions which  render  them  entirely  independent  of  the  favoura 
of  the  crown,  would  support  a  measure,  the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  endanger  their  possessions,  and  destroy  their 
real  power  and  influence,  is  to  the  last  degree  absurd."* 
We  answer,  that  we  firmly  believe  they  do  not  expect  such 
a  result,  and  we  as  firmly  believe  that  they  are  pursuing  a 
course  which  will  most  certainly  have  this  eflfect.  History  is 
fresh  in  our  recollection  ;  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
nobles,  quite  as  elevated,  as  patriotic,  and  as  able  as  these, 
have,  during  the  tempest  of  Reform,  rushed  on  their  own 
destruction. 

Did  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  he  showed  the  first 
example  of  deserting  his  order,  and  fainted  with  emotion  as 
he  left  the  Chamber  of  the  Hereditary  Peers  of  France,  to 
join  his  great  name  and  influence  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  intend 
to  exclude  himself  from  the  French  throne  ?  Was  he  aware 
tliat,  in  so  doing,  he  was  ascending  the  first  steps  of  that 
scafibld  to  which,  in  less  than  three  years,  he  was  led  in 
melancholy  state,  at  the  gate  of  his  own  palace '?  Did  the 
Marquis  Rochcfoucault,  or  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  the  firm 
friends  of  the  people,  the  enlightened  patrons  of  agriculture, 
the  warm  philanthropists,  imagine  that,  in  following  his 
example,  they  were  consigning  themselves  to  the  exile  and 
ruin  which  so  soon  afterwards  rewarded  all  their  exertions 
in  favour  of  the  democracy  ?  Did  the  Marquis  Lafayette, 
the  adored  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  whose  white 
plume  was  the  signal  for  universal  shouts  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  imagine  that  the  course  he  was  pursuing  was  destined 
to  raise  a  flame  which  even  his  influence  could  not  subdue, 
and  that  he  should  so  soon  be  compelled  to  seek  for  refuge 
from  the  fury  of  plebeian  ambition  in  the  security  of  an 
Austrian  dungeon  ?  Did  the  Marquis  of  Crillon  intend,  in 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers,  to  extinguish  his  high 
descent  on  the  revolutionary  scafibld  ;  or  the  heir  of  Mont- 
morency to  terminate  the  long  line  of  the  Constables  of 
France  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine  ?  Did  the  forty-six 
nobles  who,  in  June  1789,  deserted  the  House  of  Peers  to 

^  Friendly  Advice  to  the  Peers,  p.  26. 
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support  the  innovations  of  the  democracj  suppose  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  were  exposing  themselves  to  the  confiscation 
and  death  which  so  soon  overtook  them  '?  Did  Bailly,  the 
first  President  of  the  Assembly,  the  democratic  mayor  of 
Paris,  the  originator  of  the  Tennis-Court  Oath,  the  most 
popular  man  in  France,  intend  to  rouse  a  spirit  which  should 
lead  him  forth  a  miserable  victim  to  a  cruel  and  lingering 
death  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  ?  Did  the  illustrious  Mira- 
beau,  whose  eloquence  so  long  shook  the  Assembly,  imagine 
that  popular  rancour  would  pursue  him  even  beyond 
the  grave,  and  that  his  ashes,  torn  up  from  the  Pantheon, 
would  be  consigned,  amidst  universal  execration,  to  the 
winds  ?  We  have  witnessed  these  events  ;  the  blood  of 
the  nobles,  whose  lives  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  misguided 
patriotism,  is  yet  reeking  ;  the  ability  with  which  their  con- 
duct was  eulogised,  is  yet  fresh  in  our  recollection,  and  yet 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  surrender  the  constitution,  because 
British  is  following  the  career  of  French  innovation. 

"  But  then,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  it  is  said,  if  you 
once  remove  the  landmarks  of  the  constitution,  you  will  be 
unable  to  stop  where  you  wish.  This  argument  wovld  be  a 
very  true  one,  if  it  were  intended  to  retain  any  of  the 
abuses  of  the  system  ;  but  as  they  are  to  be  done  away  with 
by  the  Bill,  all  reasonable  opposition  to  our  representative 
system  is  removed,  and  its  defenders  are  thus  placed  on  a 
vantage-ground,  from  whence  they  may  easily  defy  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies."*  Is  then  the  Reform  Bill  so  very 
perfect,  that  it  will  at  once  cure  all  objections,  remove  all 
complaints,  against  our  representative  system  \  Will  the 
excluded  householders,  the  multitude  of  unrepresented  pro- 
prietors, the  vast  swarm  of  ambitious  Radicals,  have  nothing 
to  say  ?  Is  democratic  ambition,  once  excited,  so  easily 
subdued  ?  Does  the  removal  of  all  existing  abuses  check 
the  progress  of  revolution  ?  "  The  concessions  of  the  king," 
said  Mirabeau,  on  23d  June  1 789,  ^'have  removed  all  the  real 
grievances  of  France."t  Did  his  vast  concessions  preserve 
the  aristocracy  or  save  the  throne  ?  "  I  have  been  anxiously 
considering,"  said  that  beneficent  monarch,  when  informed 
of  his  sentence  of  death,  "  whether,  during  the  whole  course 
of  my  reign,  I  have  done  anything  to  my  people  with  which 

•  Friendly  Advice  to  the  Peers,  p.  26.  t  Mignet,  Yol.  i. 
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I  should  now  reproach  myself ;  and  I  solemnly  declare, 
when  about  to  appear  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  that  I 
haye  not ;  that  I  bare  never  wished  anything  but  their 
happiness/'*  And  it  is  in  the  lifetime  of  the  generation 
who  bare  witnessed  his  execution,  that  the  House  of  Peers 
is  now  called  upon  to  plunge  into  the  fatal  career  of  innoya- 
tion. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  civil  war  in  England,^'  continues  the 
same  author,  ''  we  find  it  stated,  that  in  the  year  1646,  the 
majorities  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  differed  from  each 
other  upon  almost  every  political  topic ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  reluctant  and  ungracious  yielding  of  the  /tw?wer,  that 
business  was  able  to  proceed/^  Whai  was  the  consequence? 
We  turn  to  another  page  of  the  same  history,  and  we  find, 
that,  on  the  6th  February  1649,  it  was  voted,  that  the 
House  of  Peers  is  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.  "  The  misery  and  disturbances,  which  followed 
these  dissensions  in  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature, 
are  wellknown  to  all ;  the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell,  the  merciless 
Restoration,  the  tyranny  and  folly  of  the  Stuart  brothers/'f 
In  these  remarks,  historic  truth  has  prevailed  over  party 
ambition.  It  was  "  in  consequence  of  the  ungracious  yield- 
ing'^  of  the  Lords  that  the  House  of  Peers  was  abolished, 
the  sovereign  beheaded,  and  the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell 
established.  The  democratic  party  acquired  such  vigour, 
and  so  immensely  increased  in  strength  from  this  great 
victory,  that  thenceforward  they  became  irresistible.  Let 
their  successors  hear  the  warning  voice,  and  not  imitate  the 
example  which  brought  such  fatal  consequences  upon  their 
forefathers. 

Is  it  said,  that  it  was  the  "  ungraciom  yielding*'  of  the 
Peers  which  produced  these  disastrous  consequences,  and 
that  very  different  results  w^ould  have  attended  their  timely 
submission  ?  Here,  again,  history  comes  in  to  complete 
the  lesson  of  experience.  The  French  nobility  tried  the 
system  of  "  gracious''  concession ;  at  the  desire  of  their 
sovereign,  they  yielded  the  great  question  of  voting  together 
or  in  separate  chambers  ;  in  one  night  they  surrendered  all 
their  privileges,  they  relinquished,  without  a  struggle,  their 
titles  of  honour.     The  force  of  concession  could  no  farther 

*  LaeratelU.  f  Friendly  Advice,^,  30. 
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go  :  and,  in  return,  the  throne  was  overturned,  the  aristo- 
cracy destroyed ;  and  they  were  treated  with  a  degree  of 
severity  to  which  the  proscription  of  the  Long  Parliament 
appears  an  act  of  mercy. 

Should  the  Peers  continue  their  resistance  to  the  Reform 
Bill,  they  are  now  openly  threatened  with  a  creation  of  new 
Peers  to  overbear  it.  This  measure  is  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing importance,  that  it  calls  for  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  Crown,  it  is  said,  possesses  the  prerogative  of  creating 
Peers,  and  therefore  the  exercise  of  this  right  cannot  be 
objected  to,  if  vindicated  by  sufficient  reasons  of  state  neces- 
sity. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Executive  has  the 
power  to  create  a  hundred  Peers  at  a  time,  just  as  it  has 
the  power  of  ordering  a  file  of  a  hundred  grenadiers  to 
march  into  the  Chapel  of  St  Stephen^s,  or  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  expel  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  consti- 
tutional ;  whether  it  is  vindicated  by  any  precedent,  sup- 
ported by  any  analogy,  justified  by  any  expedience  ? 

The  only  example  of  a  similar  stretch,  is  the  creation 
of  twelve  Peers  at  one  time  by  Queen  Anne.  This  was 
done  upon  occasion  of  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
to  secure  a  majority  against  that  illustrious  general  in  the 
Upper  House.*  Such  is  national  gratitude !  The  only 
occasions  on  which  this  stretch  has  been  attempted  in 
English  history,  have  been  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the 
two  greatest  benefactors  of  their  country ; — of  that  illus- 
trious commander  who  shed  the  radiance  of  glory  over  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  uncon- 
quered  hero,  who  crowned  with  immortal  renown  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century — of  the  victor  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon ! 

During  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  reigns  of  English 
history,  no  such  stretch  of  the  prerogative  was  ever 
attempted.  The  proud  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her 
high  ideas  of  the  royal  prerogative,  never  made  any  such 
attempt;  and  six  Earls  and  eight  Barons  were  all  that 
she  created  during  a  reign  of  more  than  usual  glory  of 
eight-and-forty  yeai-s.     It  was  unknown  during  the  reigns 

♦  SmoOet,  ii.  214. 
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of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henrys,  the  Tudors  and  the  Plan- 
tagenets ;  and  was  never  attempted  even  when  Ministers 
were  most  pressed,  under  the  House  of  Hanover.  When 
Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke,  and  Lord  North,  in  1784,  had  carried 
the  India  Bill  through  the  Commons,  and  had  reason  to 
anticipate  defeat  and  ruin  in  the  House  of  Lords,  they 
never  thought  of  such  an  invasion  of  the  deliberative  powers 
of  that  Assembly.  The  haughty  coalition,  notwithstanding 
its  uniting  all  the  most  powerful  parties  in  the  state, 
resigned  the  helm  rather  than  do  what  Earl  Grey  is  urged 
to  do.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  create  a  single 
Peer,  when  he  had  reason  to  anticipate  a  defeat  on  the 
Catholic  question  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  reserved 
for  a  Whig  party,  the  vehement  declaimed  in  favour  of 
popular  rights,  to  urge  the  Crown  to  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  unparalleled,  save  in  a  single  instance,  in  English 
history ;  to  adopt  and  enlarge  upon  that  measure  of  their 
political  opponents,  on  which  they  had  uniformly  thrown 
the  most  deserved  odium ;  and  after  having,  for  above  a 
century,  concurred  with  the  voice  of  history  in  condemning 
the  creation  of  twelve  Peers  in  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  endeavour  to  signalise  the  commencement 
of  that  of  William  by  the  creation  of  Thirty  ! 

This  measure  has  always  been  stigmatised  as  the  most 
arbitrary  stretch  of  power  since  the  Revolution.  On  24  th 
June  1717,  it  formed  an  article  of  impeachment  against 
Robert  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  leader  of  Queen  Anne's  Tory 
Ministry,  by  the  Whig  party ;  and  the  following  is  the 
charge  in  the  impeachment : — "  In  order  to  obtain  such 
farther  resolutions  of  that  House  of  Parliament,  on  the 
important  subject  of  the  negotiations  of  peace,  as  might 
shelter  and  promote  his  secret  and  unwarrantable  proceed- 
ings, he,  together  with  other  false  and  evil  counsellors,  did 
advise  her  Majesty  to  muke  and  create  twelve  Peers  of  this 
realm  and  Lords  of  Parliament;  and,  pursuant  to  his 
destructive  counsels,  letters-patent  did  forthwith  pass  and 
writs  issued,  whereby  twelve  Peers  were  made  and  created ; 
and  did  likewise  advise  her  Majesty  immediately  to  call 
and  summon  them  to  Parliament,  which  being  done  accord- 
ingly, they  took  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  or 
about  the  2d  of  January  1711,  to  which  day  the  House 
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then  stood  adjourned;  whereby  the  said  Robert  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer  did  most  highly  abuse  the 
influence  he  then  had  with  her  Majesty,  and  prevailed  on 
her  to  exercise  in  the  most  unprecedented  and  dangerous 
manner  that  valuable  and  undoubted  prerogative,  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom  hath 
intrusted  with  the  Crown,  for  the  rewarding  of  signal  virtue 
and  distinguished  merit.  By  which  desperate  advice^  he 
did  not  only,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  deprive  her  Majesty  of 
the  continuance  of  those  seasonable  and  wholesome  counsels 
in  that  critical  juncture,  but  wickedly  perverted  the  true 
and  only  end  of  thai  great  and  useful  prerogative^  to 
the  dishonour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  irreparable  mischief 
to  the  constitution  of  Parliament.'* 

The  Whigs,  in  1717,  deemed  a  Tory  minister  worthy  of 
impeachment,  and  actually  brought  him  to  trial  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  creating  twelve  Peers  to  carry  a  parti- 
cular measure  :  of  what  would  they  deem  those  worthy  who 
should,  for  a  similar  purpose,  create  thirty  \ 

It  is  said  that  the  Ministry  have  no  alternative ;  that  the 
Reform  question  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain  longer  in 
dependence ;  that  all  the  interests  of  the  country  are  sufifering 
under  the  eflFects  of  the  agitation  which  it  has  produced  ; 
that  the  Peers  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  permanently  at 
variance  with  the  nation  ;  and  that  it  is  better  that  their 
independence  should  be  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  the  pre- 
rogative, than  overturned  by  the  violence  of  the  people. 
If  this  reasoning  were  well  founded,  it  would  afibrd  no 
vindication  whatever  of  their  conduct,  but  merely  shift  the 
censure  upon  another  part  of  it.  For  who  occasioned  the 
violence,  or  roused  the  passions  which  they  now  repre- 
sent as  irresistible  ?  Who  placed  this  question  upon  a 
different  footing  from  any  other  that  ever  was  agitated  in 
English  history,  and  created  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the 
mob,  by  appealing  to  their  passions  ?  Who,  when  the 
country  was  agitated  by  democratic  passions,  joined  the 
populace  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  power,  instead  of 
uniting  with  their  opponents  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
country  ?  Who  forgot  the  noble  saying  of  Sheridan,  when 
the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  destruction  from  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore,  and  when  he  left  Mr  Fox  to  save  his  country — 
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"  Concede  to  the  mutineers  ?  Never — for  that  would 
destroy  in  a  moment  three  centuries  of  glorj !"  Who  dis- 
solyed  Parliament  at  a  moment  of  the  highest  excitement, 
and  roused  the  people  to  madness  by  the  goading  of  a  furious 
press,  and  forced  on  the  elections  under  such  circumstances 
as  rendered  the  House  of  Commons  the  mirror  of  fleeting 
passion,  instead  of  permanent  opinion  ?  Who  brought  for- 
ward a  measure  of  Reform  so  violent,  so  sweeping,  that  it 
far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  the  Radicals  themselves,  and  ex- 
cited a  ferment  in  the  democratic  party,  great  in  proportion 
to  the  unexpected  and  unhoped-for  gift  of  power  which  was 
tendered  to  their  grasp  ?  Who  brought  a  measure  into  the 
Legislature,  which  they  had  no  hope,  on  their  own  admission, 
of  carrying  in  Parliament,  but  which  they  trusted  to  force 
upon  a  reluctant  Legislature,  by  the  vehemence  of  popular 
passion  ?  Who  have  adopted  measures  which,  however 
intended,  have  converted  a  prosperous  and  happy  realm 
into  a  scene  of  discord,  and  the  theatre  of  fury  ;  have 
stained  its  cities  with  blood,  and  lighted  its  plains  with 
conflagration  ?  If  the  persons  who  have  done  these  things 
now  find  themselves  overborne  by  necessity  ;  if  they  feel  they 
cannotcheck  thecurrenttheyhaveurged  into  atorrent,  on  whom 
does  the  responsibility  of  such  a  tremendous  state  of  things 
rest,  but  on  those  who  embarked  on  the  stream  of  innovation  ? 
In  truth,  this  alleged  necessity  which  is  put  forth  by  the  Re- 
formers as  the  excuse  for  so  unprecedented  a  stretch  of  power, 
if  it  really  does  exist,  and  is  not  a  necessity  merely  for  keep- 
ing themselves  in  power,  is  but  another  instance  of  the  truth 
which  we  have  frequently  impressed  upon  our  readers,  and 
which  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  revolution 
must  have  rendered  familiar  to  every  scholar,  that  it  is  only  the 
first  movements  and  early  stages  of  the  democratic  torrent 
which  are  under  the  control  of  those  who  put  it  in  motion  ; 
and  that,  after  it  is  set  agoing,  they  are  speedily  impelled 
onwards  by  a  force  which  they  feel  to  be  irresistible.  Tliis 
it  is  which  renders  the  rousing  of  democratic  passion  so 
tremendously  dangerous,  and  affixes  such  deserved  execration 
upon  the  names  of  all  those  in  former  ages,  who  have,  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes,  made  use  of  that  terrific  engine. 
The  agitation,  distress,  and  anxiety  which  it  produces,  are  so 
terrible,  that  society  cannot  endure  them ;  and,  to  put  an  end 
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to  suspense,  the  executiye  is  impelled  to  measures  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  movement,  all  men  would  have 
recoiled  from  with  horror.  Quod  priv^  fit  voluntatis^  postea 
fii  necessitatis.  The  plea  of  necessity  is  never  wanting  in 
such  cases ;  the  desperate  step  which  is  utterly  subversive 
of  freedom,  is  represented  as  a  measure  deplorable,  indeed, 
but  unavoidable ;  and,  to  extinguish  the  effects  of  former 
popular  concessions,  still  stronger  and  more  vehement 
revolutionary  measures  are  felt  to  be  necessary.  It  was 
thus  that  Louis  XVI.,  after  he  had  adopted  the  fatal  measure 
of  convoking  the  States-General,  and  doubling  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Tiers  Etat,  found  himself  compelled  to 
enjoin  his  faithful  nobles  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  join 
with  the  deputies  of  the  Commons  in  one  assembly — a 
measure  which,  by  giving  a  numerical  superiority  to  the 
popular  party,  directly  led  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. All  the  most  violent  revolutionary  measures — the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church,  the  execution  of 
the  King,  the  issuing  of  assignats  bearing  a  forced  circula- 
tion, the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  fixing  a  maximum  on  the 
price  of  provisions,  the  forced  requisitions  from  the  farmers, 
the  confiscation  of  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt — were 
justified  on  the  plea  of  necessity  ;  it  was  uniformly  said 
that  matters  had  come  to  that  pass,  that  they  could  not  go 
on  unless  the  new  measure  was  adopted.  Cromwell  was 
not  without  a  similar  excuse  when  he  dissolved  the  Long 
Parliament.  "He  first  addressed  himself,''  says  Hume,  "to 
his  friend  St  John,  and  told  him  that  he  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  doing  what  grieved  him  to  the  very  soul,  and 
what  he  had  earnestly  besought  the  Lord,  with  tears,  not  to 
impose  upon  him  ;  but  there  was  a  necessity^  in  order  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  nation.  It  is  you," 
added  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  House,  "  that  have 
forced  me  upon  this ;  I  have  besought  the  Lord  night  and 
day,  that  he  would  slay  me  rather  than  put  me  upon  this 
work.''* 

If,  therefore,  there  was  a  necessity  for  this  despotic  act, 
it  is  a  necessity  of  the  Ministers'  own  creation.  They 
have  voluntarily  embarked  on  the  stream,  and  they  must 

• -ffi4m€,vii.  216,  217. 
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answer  to  God  and  man  if  they  send  the  vessel  of  the  state 
to  its  Niagara. 

But  before  the  plea  of  necessity  is  admitted  for  destroy- 
ing the  constitution,  let  it  be  considered  whether  Ministers 
have  done  everything  which  tliey  could  to  avert  so  dire  a 
catastrophe?  Have  they  united  with  the  Conservative  party, 
as  Mr  Sheridan  so  nobly  did  with  Mr  Pitt  on  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  ?  Have  they  called  forth  the  strength 
of  the  country  to  resist  tlie  danger  ?  Have  they  exerted  the 
might  of  the  Executive  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  the 
people  ?  Have  they  done  all  tliat  men  could  do,  charged 
with  so  sacred  a  trust  as  the  preservation  of  the  noblest 
monument  of  social  wisdom  and  prosperity  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen  ? — Have  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  done  the 
very  reverse  of  these  things  ?  Have  they  not  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  beat  down  and  ruin  the  Conservative 
party  ?  Has  not  the  press,  which  they  honour  with  their 
communications  and  their  confidence,  stimulated  the  ruffian 
mobs  to  plaster  the  friends  of  the  constitution  with  mud ; 
to  strike  them  down  with  brickbats ;  to  duck  them  in 
horseponds?  Has  not,  under  their  rule,  the  reign  of 
terror  been  so  general,  that  the  expression  of  opinion, 
in  opposition  to  the  multitude,  required  everywhere  more 
than  ordinary  courage  ?  Have  they  not  roused  and  got 
up  petitions  in  every  part  of  the  country,  calling  upon 
the  King  to  swamp  the  Upper  House  by  a  great  crea- 
tion of  Peers  ?  And  how,  after  having  not  done  anything 
whatever  to  avert  the  calamity,  but  on  the  contrary  done 
everything  to  produce  it,  can  they  now  be  permitted  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  plea  of  that  necessity  which 
originated  in  their  measures,  and  has  been  strengthened  by 
such  indefatigable  efforts  of  their  emissaries  ? 

"  The  proper  use  and  design  of  the  House  of  Lords,^' 
says  Paley,  "  are  these — First,  to  enable  the  King,  by  his 
right  of  bestowing  the  peerage,  to  reward  the  servants  of 
the  public  in  a  manner  most  grateful  to  them,  and  at  a  small 
expense  to  the  nation  ;  secondly,  to  fortify  the  power,  and 
to  secure  the  stability,  of  regal  government,  by  an  order  of 
men  naturally  allied  to  its  interests  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  answer 
a  purpose,  which,  though  of  superior  importance  to  the  other 
two,  does  not  occur  so  readily  to  our  observation — namely, 
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to  stem  the  progress  of  popular  fury.  Large  bodies  of  men 
are  subject  to  sudden  frenzies.  Opinions  are  sometimes 
circulated  amongst  a  multitude  without  proof  or  examina- 
tion, acquiring  confidence  and  reputation  merely  by  being 
repeated  from  one  to  another ;  and  passions  founded  upon 
these  opinions,  diffusing  themselves  with  a  rapidity  that  can 
neither  be  accounted  for  nor  resisted,  may  agitate  a  country 
with  the  most  violent  commotions.  Now,  the  only  way  to 
stop  the  fermentation,  is  to  divide  the  mass ;  that  is,  to 
erect  different  orders  in  the  community,  with  separate  pre- 
judices and  interests.  And  this  may  occasionsdly  become 
the  use  of  an  hereditary  nobility  invested  with  a  shai-e  of 
legislation.  Averse  to  the  prejudices  which  actuate  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar ;  accustomed  to  contemn  the  clamour 
of  the  populace ;  disdaining  to  receive  laws  and  opinions 
from  their  inferiors  in  rank,  they  will  oppose  resolutions 
which  are  founded  in  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  community.  Was  the  voice  of  the  people  always 
dictated  by  reflection ;  did  every  man,  or  even  one  man  in 
a  hundred,  think  for  himself,  or  actually  consider  the  measure 
he  was  about  to  approve  or  censure ;  or  even  were  the  com- 
mon people  tolerably  steadfast  in  the  judgment  which  they 
formed,  I  should  hold  the  interference  of  a  superior  order 
not  only  superfluous,  but  wrong;  for  when  everything  is 
allowed  to  difference  of  rank  and  education,  which  the  actual 
state  of  these  advantages  deserves,  that,  after  all,  is  most 
likely  to  be  right  and  expedient,  which  appears  to  be  so  to 
the  separate  judgment  and  decision  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  nation ;  at  least,  that,  in  general,  is  right  for  theniy  which 
is  agreeable  to  their  fixed  opinions  and  desires.  But  when 
we  observe  what  is  urged  as  the  public  opinion,  to  be,  in 
truth,  the  opinion  only,  or  perhaps  the  feigned  professions, 
of  a  few  crafty  leaders ;  that  the  numbers  who  join  in  the 
cry  serve  only  to  swell  and  multiply  the  sound,  without  any 
accession  of  judgment  or  exercise  of  understanding ;  and 
that  oftentimes  the  wisest  counsels  have  been  thus  overborne 
by  tumult  and  uproar ; — we  may  conceive  occasions  to 
arise,  in  which  the  commonwealth  may  be  saved  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  nobility  to  adopt  the  caprices,  or  to  yield  to 
the  vehemenco  of  the  common  people.  In  expecting  this 
advantage  from  an  order  of  nobles,  we  do  not  suppose  the 
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nobility  to  be  more  unprejudiced  than  others ;  we  only  sup- 
pose that  their  prejudices  will  be  different  from,  and  may 
occasionally  counteract  those  of  others."* 

"  By  the  balance  of  interest  which  accompanies  and  gives 
eflBcacy  to  the  bala/nce  of  power,  is  meant  this ; — ^that  the 
respective  interests  of  the  three  estates  of  the  empire  are  so 
disposed  and  adjusted,  that  whichever  of  the  three  shall 
attempt  any  encroachment,  the  other  two  will  unite  in 
resisting  it.  If  the  King  should  endeavour  to  extend  his 
authority,  by  contracting  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  House  of  Lords  would  see  their  own  dignity  endan- 
gered by  every  advance  which  the  Crown  made  to  indepen- 
dency upon  the  resolutions  of  Parliament.  The  admission  of 
arbitrary  power  is  no  less  formidable  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
aristocracy,  than  it  is  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  republic  ; 
that  is,  it  would  reduce  the  nobility  from  the  hereditary 
share  they  possess  in  the  national  councils,  in  which  their 
real  greatness  consists,  to  the  being  made  a  part  of  the  empty 
pageantry  of  a  despotic  court.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  should  intrench  upon  the  distinct  pro- 
vince, or  usurp  the  established  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the 
House  of  Lords  would  receive  an  instant  alarm  from  every 
new  stretch  of  popular  power."  t 

It  is  needless,  and  it  would  be  painful,  to  dwell  on  the 
unparalleled  combination  of  circumstances  which  has  at  this 
time  inverted  the  order  here  described,  and  brought  the 
Crown,  instead  of  being  united  with  the  Lords  against  the 
Commons,  into  the  condition  of  being  united  with  the  Com- 
mons against  the  Lords.  But  these  observations  of  this 
eminent  sage  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  Peers  as  a 
separate  and  independent  estate  in  the  realm,  and  enable  us 
to  appreciate  the  tendency  of  those  measures,  which,  by 
destroying  their  power  of  effectual  deliberation,  prepare  the 
way,  at  no  distant  period,  for  their  formal  abolition. 

The  reason  why  public  freedom  in  an  old  state  cannot 
subsist  for  any  time  after  the  degradation  of  the  hereditary 
nobility  is,  that  the  Crown  and  the  democracy,  having  de- 
stroyed the  power  which  overawed  and  separated  them,  are 
brought  into  immediate  and  fierce  collision,  and  in  that 
struggle  liberty  has  no  chance  whatever  of  being  ultimately 

•  Palep,  ii.  216.         f  Ibid,  214,  215. 
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preserved.  If  the  monarch  is  victorious,  either  by  the  force  of 
arms  or  by  the  influence  of  corruption,  a  despotism  is  imme- 
diately established.  If  the  people  become  omnipotent,  the 
transition  is  equally  certain,  though  by  a  more  painful  and 
agonising  passage,  to  absolute  power.  Democracy,  unre- 
strained by  aristocracy,  never  yet  subsisted  for  any  length 
of  time  in  any  old  state  upon  earth ;  the  evils  it  induces  are 
80  excessive,  the  sufl^ering  which  flows  from  it  so  dreadful, 
that  mankind  soon  become  weary  of  their  contentions,  and 
willinriy  submit  to  any  usurper  who  promises,  by  con- 
cenJting  power  in  a  single  hand,  to  save  them  from 
"the  worst  of  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  a  multitude  of 
tyrants.*'* 

But  what  is  the  stroke  which  is  now  levelled  by  the 
reforming  party  at  the  independence  and  the  privileges  of 
this  estate,  so  vital  to  the  existence  of  public  freedom  ?  If 
they  had  marched,  like  Napoleon,  a  company  of  grenadiers 
into  the  Hall  of  the  Ancients ;  or,  like  Cromwell,  with  rude 
contumely,  turned  the  Commons  out  of  their  seats,  history 
would  have  known  in  what  terms  to  designate  their  conduct. 
They  do  not  propose  to  do  so  ;  they  pursue  a  more  peace- 
able and  covert  course ;  but  in  what  respect  does  its  result 
diflfer  from  an  open  destruction  of  their  order  ?  They  have 
not  marched  in  thirty  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets ;  but 
they  are  urged  to  march  in  sixty  Peers  with  fixed  votes, 
which  must  overwhelm  the  decision  of  that  assembly  just  as 
eflfectually  as  the  rougher  hands  of  warlike  assailants.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  third  estate  of  the  realm  will  by 
such  a  measure  be  completely  prostrated  by  the  two  others, 
and  the  balance  of  the  constitution  irrevocably  destroyed, 
by  the  union  of  the  Crown  with  the  power  it  was  destined 
to  repress. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  constitutional  remedy  for 
obstinacy  in  the  Upper  House  is  a  new  creation  of  Peers. 
If  so,  where  are  the  precedents  on  which  the  consuetudinary 
practice  is  founded  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  solitary  act 
of  Queen  Anne,  no  creation  of  Peers  to  carry  a  particular 
question  ever  took  place  since  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy. 
This  is  the  important  point.  The  Reformers,  with  their 
usual  historical  inaccuracy,  argue  that  a  great  number  of 
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Peers  have  been  created  since  1 763  by  the  Tory  party,  and 
therefore  that  they  are  justified  in  this  creation,  to  force 
through  this  particular  measure.  They  might  as  well  pre- 
tend that,  because  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  troops  exer- 
cising with  fixed  bayonets  in  Hyde  Park,  therefore  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  their  marching  with  fixed  bayonets 
into  the  Chapel  of  St  Stephen's  :  or,  because  it  is  lawfid  to 
discharge  a  loaded  pistol  in  an  open  field,  therefore  it  is 
noways  blamable  to  fire  it  off  at  the  breast  of  a  human 
being.  The  error  does  not  lie  in  the  exercise  of  the  power, 
but  in  its  exercise  for  that  particular  purpose;  not  in 
discharging  the  gun,  but  in  discharging  it  at  a  living 
creature. 

Mr  Pitt  never  created  a  single  Peer  to  carry  through  a 
particular  measure ;  his  creations  were  merely  general,  to 
reward  the  merit  of  illustrious  individuals,  or  elevate  persons 
of  great  property  to  their  proper  rank  in  the  state.  If  these 
individuals  were  numerous,  it  was  because,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Conservative  party,  gieat  actions  were 
common  abroad,  noble  characters  were  frequent  at  home, 
and  extensive  wealth  often  rewarded  the  protected  exertions 
of  industry.  What  a  contrast  do  these  creations  afibrd  to 
those  proposed  in  the  present  time,  made,  not  to  reward 
naval  or  military  glory  ;  not  to  illustrate  civil  distinction  ; 
not  to  ennoble  commercial  greatness ;  but  to  overwhelm 
free  discussion,  to  extinguish  independent  thought,  to  reward 
democratic  ambition  1  The  old  Barons  of  England  won 
their  coronets  in  the  embattled  field  ;  their  titles  date  from 
Cressy  and  Poictiers,  from  Falkirk  and  Azincour  :  the  more 
modem  Peers  draw  their  descent  from  equally  glorious 
deeds — from  the  field  of  Blenheim,  the  fight  of  Camper- 
down,  the  glories  of  the  Nile,  the  flag  of  Trafalgar,  the  rout 
of  Vitoria,  the  conquest  of  Waterloo.  In  civil  greatness, 
equally  honourable  have  been  the  fountains  of  the  Conser- 
vative nobility  ;  the  administration  of  Chatham,  the  wisdom 
of  Loughborough,  the  eloquence  of  Mansfield,  the  vigour  of 
Hardwicke,  the  learning  of  Eldon,  the  power  of  Thurlow, 
the  energy  of  Grenville.  Who  envies  the  really  illustrious 
of  the  Whig  party  a  similar  elevation  ?  Who  would  gnidge 
Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux  his  coronet ;  or  any  of  the 
other  Whig  leaders  their  titles  for  national  services  which 
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will  survive  themselves?  But  what  a  contrast  to  these 
glorious  titles  do  the  creations  now  proposed  aflFord !  Done 
not  to  reward  merit,  not  to  illustrate  distinction,  not  to 
perpetuate  honour ;  but  to  enable  a  particular  party  to 
remain  in  power  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution  ;  to  sink 
the  illustrious  House,  of  which  thej  are  the  youngest  mem- 
bers, and  form,  not  the  ensigns  of  past  glory,  but  the  har- 
binger of  future  disaster ! 

The  enormous  number  of  Peers  whom  the  present  Admi- 
nistration have  created  since  they  came  into  power,  is  an- 
other most  serious  consideration.  If  to  the  former  creation 
of  twenty-five  we  add  thirty  now  proposed  to  be  added,  we 
shall  have  fifty-five  Peers  created  in  thirteen  months,  all 
avowedly  to  carry  a  particular  question.  The  Conservative 
party  have  been  in  power,  with  two  short  intermissions, 
from  1763  to  1830,  or  sixty-seven  years.  If  they  had 
created  as  many  Peers  annually  as  the  present  Ministera 
have  done,  and  are  said  to  be  about  to  do,  the  Upper  House 
would  now  have  consisted  of  above  four  thousand  members ! 
In  other  words,  that  single  branch  of  the  Legislature  would 
have  engrossed  all  the  persons  of  wealth,  consideration,  or 
respectability,  in  the  country,  leaving  none  to  the  House  of 
Commons  but  furious  demagogues,  or  energetic  popular 
leaders — the  very  circumstance  which  Lord  Brougham  has 
so  well  shown  was  the  cause  of  the  precipitate  and  fatal 
career  of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly.* 

Nor  does  it  in  the  least  alter  the  character  of  the  mea- 
sure, that  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  Peers,  it  is  said, 
will  be  the  eldest  sons  of  existing  Barons,  who  will,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  at  all  events  succeed  to  the  Upper  House. 
That  may  be  an  important  point  to  the  Peers  themselves, 
who  naturally  feel  desirous  that  their  order  should  not  be 
degraded  by  the  introduction  of  improper  members.  But 
to  the  country  at  large,  this  consideration,  though  by  no 
means  unimportant,  is  not  the  most  serious  matter.  The 
great  wound  which  the  constitution  has  received,  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  decision  of  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture being  overturned  by  the  royal  prerogative ;  in  other 
words,  the  establishment  of  a  precedent,  which  at  any  time 
enables  the  Executive,  by  whomsoever  wielded,  to  break 

*  EdifiJbwrgh.  Review,  toI.  vl    Review  of  BaiUy. 
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down  the  opposition  of  one  of  the  constituent  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  From  that  wound,  fatal  to  public  freedom, 
the  constitution  never  can  recover,  and  it  is  called  for  bj 
the  friends  of  the  people. 

"  Whenever,  during  the  Revolution,''  says  Chateaubriand, 
"  an  act  of  injtistice  was  to  be  done,  it  was  urged  forward 
with  breathless  haste,  and  necessity  was  alleged  for  its  adop- 
tion ;  whenever  an  act  of  justice  was  to  be  performed,  it 
was  said  that  delay  was  expedient.^'  How  exactly  similar 
is  the  revolutionary  career  in  all  ages  and  countries !  Where 
is  the  necessity  for  advancing  so  rapidly  ?  Did  not  the 
Catholic  Bill  pass  the  Peers  from  the  alleged  force  of  rea- 
son at  last,  though  for  long  it  was  rejected  ?  Is  the  cause 
of  Reform  so  utterly  untenable  that  it  will  not  bear  argu- 
ment, and  must  dwindle  away  and  perish  if  it  is  long  con- 
sidered ?  Is  the  maxim,  magna  est  Veritas  et  prcevalehit, 
applicable  universally  save  to  the  Reform  Bill  ?  The  truth 
cannot  be  eluded ;  it  is  pressed  by  this  violent  stretch  of 
the  Executive,  because  its  authors  know  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  this  maxim,  and  feel  that,  if  not  now  forced  on, 
the  country  will  inevitably  awaken  to  the  real  tendency  of 
the  measure. 

The  constitution  has  subsisted  so  long,  and  general 
liberty  has  been  so  admirably  preserved  under  it,  because, 
as  Paley  has  observed  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  the 
Crown  has,  in  all  serious  contests  with  the  popular  party, 
taken  part  with  the  Upper  House ;  and  how  great  soever 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Commons  has  occasionally  been, 
it  was  eflfectually  coerced  by  the  united  weight  of  the 
Barons  and  the  Executive ;  in  other  words,  by  the  ruling 
power  and  the  great  properties  of  the  state.  If  a  creation 
of  Peers  be  adopted,  the  constitution  will  be  mortally 
wounded,  because  a  coalition  against  its  existence  has  taken 
place  of  a  kind  which  never  has  been  anticipated,  and  for 
which,  accordingly,  no  provision  has  been  made — viz.  the  coa- 
lition of  the  Executive  with  the  democratic  party.  It  was 
obvious  to  every  capacity  that,  if  such  a  combination  of  powers 
took  place,  it  would  be  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
aristocracy  could  maintain  their  ground  against  it ;  because 
the  Crown,  wielding  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the 
realm,  and  possessing   the   unlimited  power  of   creating 
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Peers,  and  the  Commons  having  the  sole  command  of  the 
pablic  purse,  stood  opposed  merely  to  an  assembly  of  digni- 
fied and  opulent  landed  proprietors.  But  such  an  alliance 
was  deemed  impossible  by  all  the  sages  and  philosophers 
of  the  last  age,  because  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
interests  and  existence  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and, 
therefore,  they  never  contemplated  any  such  peril  to  the 
constitution.  It  was  reserved  for  the  modem  Reformers 
to  realise  what  Montesquieu,  De  Lolme,  and  Blackstone 
deemed  impossible ;  and  to  pierce  the  constitution  to 
the  heart  by  a  blow  so  reckless  and  perilous,  that  it 
never  was  thought  possible  that  men  could  be  found  to 
strike  it. 

England,  to  all  appearance,  is  about  to  enter  upon  the 
career  of  degrading  the  Peerage,  and  destroying  its  inde- 
pendence as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  and  is  there  no 
example  of  what  such  a  course  leads  to  ?  Does  no  voice 
issue  from  the  sepulchral  vaults  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom, 
to  warn  us  of  the  measure  which  proved  fatal  to  its  insti- 
tutions 1  Alas  !  the  hand  of  God  seems  to  press  upon  our 
country  ;  darkness,  thick  as  midnight,  darkness  that  '^  may 
be  felt,^'  to  blind  our  people :  the  examples  not  merely  of 
history,  but  of  the  present  moment,  are  lost  upon  our  rulers ! 
At  the  very  moment  that  the  Crown  of  England  is  vio- 
lently urged  to  embark  on  this  perilous  stream,  the  Crown 
of  France  is  shaking  on  the  head  of  him  who  wears  it ; 
while  the  new  patents  for  the  creation  of  English  Peers 
are  making  out  on  one  side  of  the  Channel,  the  heredi- 
tary nobility  is  extinguished  on  the  other.  What  has  led 
to  this  overthrow  of  the  French  constitution — to  this  de- 
parture from  all  the  principles  of  European  civilisation — to 
this  demolition  of  the  bidwark  of  modem  freedom,  and 
near  approach  of  the  greatest  civilised  monarchy  to  the 
barbarism  and  the  anarchy  of  Turkish  despotism  ?  The 
fatal  union  of  the  Crown  and  the  populace  ;  the  ruinous 
precipitance,  forty  years  ago,  of  a  reforming  Administration ; 
the  placing  the  Executive  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
movement ;  the  repeated  overwhelming  of  independent  de- 
liberations by  the  creation  of  Peers  to  carry  particular 
questions,  and  the  erection  of  a  revolutionary  throne  on 
the  foundation  of  the  barricades.     Sixty  Peers  were  created 
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at  one  time  by  Decazes  to  force  an  obnoxious  measnre 
through  the  Upper  House — they  were  arbitrarily  deprived 
of  their  seats  by  the  first  act  of  the  Citizen  King :  thirty 
more  were  created  to  insure  the  passing  of  the  self-deny- 
ing ordinance,  and  the  next  measure  is  tibe  formal  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  Peerage  by  the  Peers  themselves ! 
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Ip  any  man  had  predicted  sixteen  years  ago — when  the 
British  Constitution  had  suryiyed,  majestic  and  unharmed, 
the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution ;  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  received,  amidst  an  uncovered  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  nation's  transports,  the  thanks  of  the  Speaker 
for  a  prostrated  Napoleon  and  a  delivered  world — that, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  existing  generation,  this  constitu- 
tion should  be  overthrown,  and  that  hero  become  the  object 
of  popular  obloquy,  he  would  have  been  deemed  the  most 
visionary  prophet  that  ever  libelled  a  grateful  people.  If 
he  had  predicted  that  this  terrible  revolution  was  to  be 
accomplished,  not  by  the  single  efforts  of  the  lower  orders, 
or  the  party  who,  in  every  age,  are  inclined  to  revolutionary 
measures^  but  by  the  proudest  and  the  haughtiest,  and  those 
once  esteemed  the  wisest  in  the  realm  ;  that  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  were  to  force  on  the  frantic  innovation,  and 
the  Sovereign  to  be  implicated  in  undermining  the  monar- 
chy; that  a  large  part  of  the  aristocracy  were  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  the  ancient  constitution  ;  that  the  rural  fi'eeholders  were 
to  be  deluded  into  voting  away  their  own  power,  and  plac- 
ing themselves  beneath  an  insolent  and  domineering  urban 
faction ;  that  the  House  of  Peers  was  to  be  chained  with 
fetters  of  iron,  and  its  greatest  and  noblest  driven  into  seclu- 
sion to  avoid  instant  destruction  ;  that  the  wealth,  and  in- 
telligence, and  property  of  the  country  were  to  stand  aloof 
during  the  fearful  struggle,  and  behold  their  birthright  and 
liberties,  the  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  constitution 

*  Written  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BilL 
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of  ages  violentlj  torn  from  them  by  a  reckless  and  desperate 
democratic  faction ;  that  the  Throne  itself  was  to  be  pledged 
to  the  work  of  destruction,  and  its  highest  prerogatives 
turned  to  the  overthrow  of  its  bravest  defenders ; — it  would 
have  been  thought  that  the  heaven  itself  would  fall  before 
such  a  change  could  be  accomplished.  Yet  we  have  lived 
to  see  all  this  come  to  pass.  Within  the  tapestried  cham- 
ber which  still  recounts  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada;  under  the  roof  which  covered  the  hall  of  William 
Rufus ;  close  to  the  sacred  walls  which  yet  contain  the  bones 
of  Edward  the  Confessor;  on  the  spot  where  Alfred  estab- 
lished, a  thousand  years  ago,  the  foundations  of  the  monar- 
chy, the  triumphant  destroyer  has  stood,  and  a  peal  of 
exultation  broke  from  the  Demons  of  wickedness  on  earth 
and  in  hell,  at  the  fall  of  the  noblest  monument  of  wisdom, 
the  firmest  bulwark  of  virtue,  that  the  blessing  of  God  ever 
bestowed  upon  a  su£fering  world. 

Dreadful  as  has  been  the  consternation,  profound  the 
grief,  unmeasured  the  indignation,  of  all  the  wise  and  the 
good  throughout  the  land  at  this  terrible  revolution,  it  is 
not  the  part  of  those  who  love  their  country,  and  are 
resolved  to  do  their  duty  to  it  while  a  plank  of  the  vessel 
remains  together,  to  give  way  either  to  hopeless  dejection  or 
unmanly  despair.  There  is  a  point  of  depression,  says 
Hume,  in  human  a£fairs,  from  which  the  transition  is 
necessarily  to  the  better;  and  though  the  observation  has 
been  repeated  till  it  has  become  proverbial,  it  is  in  moments 
such  as  the  present  that  we  especially  feel  its  truth.  During 
the  long  struggle  of  virtue  with  wickedness,  of  religion  with 
infidelity,  of  tempered  freedom  with  brutal  oppression,  the 
defenders  of  order  are  often  doomed  to  witness  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  all  their  e£forts 
to  save  the  people  from  self-destruction.  They  see  false- 
hood generally  inhaled;  truth  in  vain  urged  against  the 
passions  of  the  moment;  fraud  and  treachery  triumphant 
in  the  senate ;  virtue,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  trampled 
under  foot  by  the'  multitude.  To  struggle  against  such  a 
torrent — to  portray  the  inevitable  consequences  of  popular 
delusion — to  oppose  to  passion  reason,  to  falsehood  truth, 
to  excited  imagination  sobered  judgment — is  often  a  pain- 
ful, and,  to  all  appearance,  a  hopeless  task.     But  truth  is 
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one  and  eteroal,  error  is  mutable  and  transient ;  magna  est 
Veritas  et  prcevalebit^  should  be  the  maxim  of  the  wise  and 
the  good  in  the  worst  aspect  of  human  affairs.  The  success 
which  damps  and  extinguishes  futile  or  ill-considered  oppo- 
sition, confirms  and  renders  immutable  the  cause  of  truth. 
Thenceforward  it  becomes  matter  of  history :  party  excita- 
tion, momentary  passion,  are  no  more ;  and  the  bitter  fruits 
of  error,  ripening  under  the  laws  of  an  unchangeable  Pro- 
vidence, bring  home  to  the  most  infatuated  the  lamentable 
delusions  under  which  they  hare  acted. 

It  is  with  these  feelings  of  sorrow  for  our  country,  but 
increased  confidence  in  our  own  principles — of  indignation 
at  the  recklessness  of  others,  and  the  proud  consciousness 
of  haying  done  our  own  duty — that  we  regard  the  recent 
fall  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  fond  wish  of  the 
patriot  and  the  hero  in  so  many  past  ages,  Esto  perpettca^ 
is  now  no  more.  The  long  glories  of  its  steady  and  tran- 
quil reign ;  the  matchless  celebrity  of  its  arts  and  its  arms ; 
the  steady  growth  of  its  industry ;  the  dignified  and  majes- 
tic tenor  of  its  administration  ;  the  general  freedom  which 
it  developed ;  the  relief  to  suffering  which  it  afforded^;  the 
restraint  to  vice  which  it  occasioned ;  the  religious  institu- 
tions which  it  had  created — all,  all  are  lost.  Henceforth 
the  country  is  a  mere  urban  democracy.  Governed  by 
the  interests,  impelled  by  the  passions  of  cities,  the 
steadiness  of  patrician  sway  is  at  an  end,  and,  in  its  stead, 
the  vacillating  and  unstable  rule  of  the  multitude  is  esta- 
blished. 

This  prospect,  which,  to  those  who  regard  only  the  fate 
of  their  own  country,  is  fraught  with  such  melancholy  feel- 
ings, is  the  source  of  very  different  emotions  to  those  who 
contemplate  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  We  have 
struggled  long  and  resolutely  to  arrest  the  evil,  but  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  has  prevailed:  the  rock  of  Sisyphus  has 
been  rolled  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  about, 
in  its  recoil,  to  crush  the  hands  that  raised  it.  The  work  is 
finished  Human  madness  and  guilt  have  run  their  course, 
and  the  laws  of  nature  are  about  to  resume  their  immortal 
reign.  We  are  soon  to  witness  the  long  period  of  national 
punishment ;  to  see  delusion  expire  under  the  pressure  of 
suffering,  and  anarchy  sink  under  the  fury  it  has  excited. 
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and  ambition  prostrated  bj  the  passions  it  has  awakened. 
We  are  destined  to  see  a  nation  which  neglected  and 
despised  all  the  choicest  blessings  of  Proyidence,  which  ran 
riot  in  the  fulness  of  national  prosperity,  and  was  drank 
with  the  intoxication  of  national  glory,  sink  and  8u£fer  under 
the  worst  instruments  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  the  lash  of 
its  own  passions  and  vices.  With  their  own  hands  they 
have  pulled  down  the  ancient  and  undecayed  fabric  which 
sheltered  their  fathers,  and  the  old  time  before  them ;  with 
their  own  hands  they  have  written  their  sentence — with 
their  own  lips  they  have  pronounced  their  doom.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  triumph  of  revolution,  the  riot  of  rejoic- 
ing, and  the  blaze  of  illuminations,  that  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  appeared  to  the  people  of  England ;  and  while 
they  were  celebrating,  like  the  Assyrians  of  old,  their 
victory  over  an  imaginary  enemy,  their  empire  was  taken 
from  them  and  given  to  another  people. 

Dark  and  disastrous,  however,  as  is  the  future  prospect  of 
the  British  empire,  we  do  not  think  its  case  hopeless,  or  that, 
after  having  gone  through  the  degradation,  distraction,  and 
suflfering  which  must  follow  the  destruction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  may  not  yet  witness,  in  the  decline  of  its  days,  some 
gleams  of  sunshine  and  prosperity.  The  laws  of  nature 
have  now  come  to  aid  the  cause  of  order;  its  usual  suflfering 
will  attend  the  march  of  revolution ;  experience  will  soon 
dispel  the  fumes  of  democracy;  the  reign  of  Political 
Unions,  of  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  tricolor  flags,  must  ere 
long  come  to  an  end ;  the  suflfering,  anxiety,  and  distress 
consequent  on  their  despotic  rule,  the  suspension  of  all 
confidence,  and  the  ruin  of  all  credit,  must  consign  them  to 
the  dust,  amidst  the  execrations  of  their  country,  if  they 
are  not  subverted  by  the  ruder  shock  of  civil  warfare  and 
military  power.  The  distress,  misery,  and  stagnation  in 
every  branch  of  industry,  already  consequent  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  have  been  so  extreme,  that  they  must  long 
ago  have  led  to  its  overthrow,  not  only  without  the  resist- 
ance, but  with  the  concurrence,  of  all  the  Reformers  who 
are  not  revolutionists,  had  it  not  been  for  the  delusion 
universally  spread  by  the  revolutionary  journals,  that  the 
existing  distress  was  not  owing  to  Reform,  but  to  the  resist- 
ance which  it  had  experienced,  and  that  the  danger  of 
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revolution,  great  in  the  event  of  the  measure  being  thrown 
out,  was  absolutely  nugatory  in  the  event  of  its  being 
passed.  These  two  sophisms  have  alone  carried  the  bill 
through  the  resistance  it  experienced  from  the  property, 
education,  and  talent  of  the  country,  and  blinded  men's  eyes 
to  the  enormous  evils  which  not  only  threatened  to  follow  its 
triumph,  but  attended  its  progress.  But  these  delusions  can- 
not much  longer  be  maintained.  Reform  is  now  victorious  : 
the  bill  is  passed  unmutilated  and  unimpaired,  and  its  whole 
consequences  now  rest  on  the  heads  of  its  avihors,  and  its 
avthors  alone.  When  it  is  discovered  that  all  the  benefits 
promised  from  it  are  a  mere  delusion ;  that  stagnation, 
distress,  and  misery  have  signalised  its  triumph  ;  that  trade 
does  not  revive  with  the  contracted  expenditure  of  the  rich, 
nor  confidence  return  with  the  increased  audacity  of  the 
poor;  that  the  ancient  and  kindly  relations  of  life  have 
been  torn  asunder  in  the  struggle,  and  the  vehemence  of 
democracy  has  provided  no  substitute  in  their  stead;  that 
interest  after  interest,  class  after  class,  is  successively 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  revolutionists,  and  the 
ancient  barrier  which  restrained  them  is  removed  ; — the 
eyes  of  the  nation  must  be  opened  to  the  gross  fraud 
which  has  been  practised  upon  it.  Then  it  will  be 
discovered  that  the  aristocratic  interest,  and  the  nomina- 
tion boroughs,  which  supported  their  influence  in  the 
Lower  House,  were  the  real  bulwark  which  protected  all 
the  varied  interests  of  the  country  from  the  revolution- 
ary tempest,  and  that  every  branch  of  industry  is  less 
secure,  every  species  of  property  is  less  valuable,  every 
enterprise  is  more  hazardous,  every  disaster  is  more  irre- 
trievable, when  its  surges  roll  unbroken  and  unresisted 
into  the  legislature. 

It  is  upon  this  very  circumstance,  however,  that  our 
chief,  and  indeed  our  only  hope  of  the  country  is  founded. 
Hitherto  the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes  have  stood 
aloof  from  the  contest,  or  they  have  openly  joined  the 
reforming  party.  They  were  carried  away  by  the  prospect 
of  the  importance  which  they  would  acquire  under  the  new 
Constitution,  and  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  their  own 
interests  'which  were  defended,  their  own  battle  which  was 
fought,  their  own  existence   which  was  at  stake,  in  the 
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contest  maintained  by  the  Conservative  party.  Now  the 
case  is  changed.  The  old  rampart  is  demolished,  and, 
unless  these  middle  ranks  can  create  a  new  one,  they  must  be 
speedily  themselves  destroyed.  From  the  sole  of  their  feet 
to  the  crown  of  their  head,  the  middle  classes  of  England 
at  present  stand  exposed  to  the  revolutionary  fire;  every 
shot  will  now  carry  away  flesh  and  blood.  Deeply  as  we 
deplore  the  misery  and  suffering  which  the  exposure  of 
these  unprotected  classes  to  the  attacks  of  revolution  most 
produce,  it  is  in  the  intensity  of  that  suffering,  in  the  poig- 
nancy of  that  distress,  that  the  only  chance  of  ultimate 
deliverance  is  to  be  found.  Periods  of  suffering  are  seldom, 
in  the  end,  lost  to  nations,  any  more  than  to  individuals ;  and 
it  is  years  of  anguish  that  expiate  the  sin,  and  tame  the 
passions,  of  days  of  riot  and  licentiousness. 

The  Constitution,  indeed,  is  destroyed,  but  the  men 
whom  the  Constitution  formed  are  not  destroyed.  The 
institutions  which  protected  all  the  classes  of  the  state,  the 
permanent  interests  which  coerced  the  feverish  throes  of 
democracy,  the  conservative  weight  which  steadied  all  the 
movements  of  the  people,  are  at  an  end;  the  peril  arising 
from  this  sudden  removal  of  the  pressure  which  hitherto 
regulated  all  the  movements  of  the  machine  is  extreme,  but 
tlie  case  is  not  utterly  hopeless.  It  is  impossible  at  once  to 
change  the  habits  of  many  hundred  years'  growth; — it  is 
diflicult  in  a  few  years  to  root  out  the  affections  and 
interests  which  have  sprung  from  centuries  of  obligation ; — 
it  is  not  in  a  single  generation  that  the  virtues  and  happi- 
ness, fostered  by  ages  of  prosperity,  are  to  be  destroyed. 
As  long  as  the  British  character  remains  unchanged ;  as 
long  as  religion  and  moral  virtue  sway  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  people ;  as  long  as  tranquil  industry  forms 
the  employment  of  her  inhabitants,  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ments constitute  the  reward  of  their  exertion, — the  cause  of 
order  and  civilisation  is  not  hopeless.  Revolutions,  it  is 
true,  are  always  effected  by  reckless  and  desperate  mino- 
rities in  opposition  to  opulent  and  indolent  majorities ;  but 
it  is  the  ennobling  effect  of  civil  liberty  to  nourish  a  spirit 
of  resistance  to  oppression,  which  outstrips  all  the  calcula- 
tions of  those  who  ground  their  views  upon  what  has 
occurred  in  despotic  monarchies.      Recent  events    afford 
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abundant  confirmation  of  this  observation.  The  Revolu- 
tionists of  France,  in  three  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  effected  the  union  of  the  three  orders  in  one 
Chamber — in  other  words,  the  Revolution.  In  England, 
the  Conservative  party,  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, kept  the  revolution  at  bay  for  fifteen  months, 
and  at  length  the  Peers  were  prostrated  and  the  Crown 
overthrown,  only  by  a  violent  stretch  of  the  preroga- 
tive, to  crush  the  undaunted  defenders  of  its  own  inde- 
pendence. 

In  revolutions,  the  period  of  general  reaction  invariably 
comes  ;  but  the  great  danger  is,  that  it  comes  too  late  to 
save  the  country  from  the  consequences  of  former  intem- 
perance. When  England  found  itself  under  the  despotic 
tyranny  of  the  Long  Parliament,  or  the  iron  rule  of  Crom- 
well ;  when  the  head  of  the  monarch  fell  on  the  scaffold, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  country  expired  under  the  Protector, 
— ^with  what  feelings  of  agony  did  the  people  waken  from 
the  fatal  delusions  of  1642!  When  Louis  and  Marie 
Antoinette  perished  under  the  guillotine ;  when  the  revo- 
lutionary axe  was  lifted  in  every  village,  and  suspended  over 
every  head  in  France  ;  when  almost  every  mother  wept  her 
son,  and  every  family  mourned  its  flower  swept  off  to  the 
ranks  by  the  Directory, — with  what  bitter  anguish  did  they 
look  back  to  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  days  of  the 
monarchy !  Repeatedly,  during  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lution, tJie  reaction  was  so  violent,  that  it  would  have 
stopped  the  advance  of  the  movement,  but  for  the  fearful 
military  force  which  the  Government  had  arrayed  on  their 
side.  The  factions  of  Paris,  headed  by  the  National  Guard, 
40,000  strong,  rose  in  open  revolt  against  the  revolutionary 
Government  in  October  1795,  and  were  only  defeated  by 
the  cannon  of  the  army,  and  the  military  genius  of  Napo- 
leon. The  bayonets  of  Augereau  and  the  French  grena- 
diers were  required  to  dissolve  the  Royalist  Chambers, 
which  the  free  elections  of  the  years  1796  and  1797  had 
produced.  France  willingly  sun^endered  its  freedom  in 
1800,  and  submitted  for  fifteen  years  to  the  despotic 
authority  of  Napoleon,  rather  than  incur  the  hazard  of  any 
farther  continuance  of  those  alternations  of  oppression, 
which  constituted  the  melancholy  history  of  its  democratic 
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<X)nyulsioDS.  And  the  8u£fering  consequent  on  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July  became  at  last  so  poignant^  that  the  respectable 
classes  hailed  with  joj  even  the  arbitrary  decrees  and  total 
suspension  of  their  liberties  bj  Marshal  Soult 

The  reaction  has  come  in  this  country,  in  all  the  higher 
and  educated  classes,  to  an  extent  which  the  wannest 
supporter  of  the  Constitution  could  hardly  have  hoped 
for.  It  has  come  too  late  to  save  the  Constitution, 
because  the  Government  forced  on  the  revolution  by  the 
aid  of  the  Commons,  who  had  assembled  during  the  first 
transport  of  the  Reform  passion.  It  has  not  come  too  late, 
however,  let  us  hope,  to  give  a  tolerable  security,  for  a  time 
at  least,  under  the  new  constitution,  to  life  and  property. 
The  whole  powers  of  the  state  are  now  centred  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Peers 
are  henceforth  of  hardly  any  weight  in  the  scale.  The  last 
hopes  of  the  nation  rest  on  the  character  of  their  next 
representatives.  If  a  majority  of  them  are  conservative, 
the  march  of  revolution  may  for  a  time  be  stayed,  and 
England  preserve  the  best  part  of  its  institutions,  till 
another  three  glorious  days  at  Paris  again  intoxicate  the 
public  mind,  and  the  vessel  of  the  state,  deprived  of  the 
baUast  which  enabled  it  so  long  to  ride  out  this  gale,  is 
swamped  in  the  waves. 

In  commemorating  the  fall  of  the  Constitution,  many 
reflections  naturally  arise  as  to  the  causes  by  which  this  vast 
change  has  been  brought  about,  the  consequences  to  which 
it  is  likely  to  lead,  and  the  means  of  escape  which  still 
remain  to  the  institutions  and  property  of  the  country. 
Such  a  retrospect  will  exhibit  many  faults  on  both  sides ; 
but  they  are  faults  of  a  very  different  character  on  the 
revolutionary  and  the  conservative  sides,  and  we  may 
already  anticipate  the  sober  decision  of  history  on  many 
of  the  steps  in  this  fatal  progress. 

Powerfiil  as  inconsiderable  events  frequently  are  on  the 
final  issue  of  change  on  human  affairs,  it  is  never  by  such 
causes  that  the  great  streams  which  divide  the  human  race 
are  first  put  in  motion.  General,  powerful,  and  long-con- 
tinued causes  are  alone  adequate  to  affect  the  masses  of 
mankind,  and  produce  that  dissatisfaction  at  existing  insti- 
tutions which  first  calls  into  activity  the  energy  and  guilt 
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of  revolutionary  ambition.  Ministerial  recklessness,  party 
ambition,  may  at  last  regulate  the  direction  of  the  torrent, 
but  it  is  not  such  causes  which  first  put  it  in  motion.  The 
ambition  of  the  Whigs,  the  recklessness  of  the  revolutionists, 
the  fraud  of  power,  the  violence  of  the  populace,  have  in 
the  end  precipitated  the  change  ;  but  the  Conservative  party 
must  look  to  their  own  weakness  and  indiscretion  for  the 
first  causes  which  gave  it  birth.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  remote  cause  of  these  changes  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unexampled  glory  and  success  with  which,  under  their 
direction,  the  nation  combated  the  first  French  Revolution. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  powers  of  thought, 
and  the  efibrts  of  understanding,  to  resist  the  domination 
of  long-established  influence,  to  get  free  from  the  bonds  of 
authority,  and  cut  through  the  fetters  of  power  by  the  ada- 
mantine edge  of  genius.  Nor  is  it  without  benevolent 
designs,  and  for  wise  purposes,  that  this  tendency  is  universal 
in  mankind.  It  is  Uiis  reaction  of  genius  against  violence, 
of  the  powers  of  the  understanding  against  the  force  of  the 
passions,  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  against  the  tyranny  of 
power,  which  steadies  the  march  of  human  events,  and 
brings  back  the  oscillations  of  the  political  pendulum  to  the 
centre  of  truth  and  justice.  The  Conservative  party  may 
well  recognise  the  force  of  a  power  from  which,  since  the 
days  of  popular  tyranny  began,  they  have  derived  such 
incalculable  support. 

The  long  political  ascendency  of  the  Tories,  and  the 
unexampled  triumphs  with  which  the  war  was  closed,  natu- 
rally drove  talent  to  the  side  of  Opposition.  The  Whigs 
always  made  it  their  boast  that  all  the  talents  were  on  their 
side ;  and  without  admitting  the  truth  of  the  statement,  it 
may  at  least  be  admitted,  that  in  writing  and  popular  de- 
clamation they  had  at  that  time  decidedly  the  better  of 
their  opponents.  They  early  felt  the  power  of  the  press, 
and  they  laboured  ably  and  assiduously  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  While  their  adversaries  were  acting  or  com- 
bating, they  were  writing  and  declaiming  ;  while  the  whole 
talent  of  the  Conservative  side  was  engaged  in  struggling 
with  the  might  of  Napoleon,  or  directing  in  all  its  various 
departments  the  immense  machine  of  British  power,  they 
were  incessantly  occupied  in  getting  possession  of  all  the 
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Taried  chaDnels  of  public  thought.  Their  activity  and 
energy  in  this  department  was  unbounded,  and  soon  began 
to  produce  a  marked  change  on  the  sentiments  of  the  high 
and  educated  classes.  While  the  excitement  of  the  war 
continued,  this  alteration  was  not  generally  perceired,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  was  carried  enthusiastically 
along  with  the  splendid  tide  of  national  glory.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  cannon  that  hailed  Wellington's  victories 
ceased  to  thrill  every  British  heart  with  exultation,  than  the 
incessant  and  daily  influence  of  the  press  was  perceptible,  and 
it  became  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  tide 
was  setting  rapidly  in,  in  favour  of  liberal  principles. 

This  tendency  was  increased,  to  an  extent  which  has 
never  been  suflSciently  appreciated,  by  the  influence  of 
foreign  travelling  upon  our  young  men  of  all  ranks,  but 
especially  upon  those  of  the  higher  and  noble  classes. 
Travelling  has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  the  liberal 
principles  of  every  intelligent  mind ;  but  this  salutary  influ- 
ence was  swelled  to  a  dangerous  degree,  by  the  excessive 
admiration  which  Englishmen  everywhere  found  existing 
among  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  the  Continental 
states,  for  the  free  institutions  of  this  country,  and  the 
aversion  to  tyranny  which  they  contracted  from  the  example 
of  its  operation  which  so  many  despotic  empires  afforded. 
The  dangers  of  revolution  and  democracy  were  past,  and 
matter  of  history ;  those  of  despotism  were  present,  and 
matter  of  observation.  Hence  the  one  sank  deep  in  the 
minds  of  the  thinking  few,  and  the  other  guided  the  thoughts 
of  the  inconsiderate  many  ;  in  other  words,  the  one  aflfected 
the  tens,  the  other  the  thousands.  It  became  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  accordingly,  that,  whatever  the  political 
principles  of  a  young  man  were  when  he  set  out  to  the 
Continent,  he  always  returned  a  Whig  or  a  Liberal ;  and 
numbers  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  country,  who 
stood  by  the  vessel  of  the  state  during  all  the  storms  of  the 
French  Revolution,  had  the  mortification  of  discovering  that 
the  inheritors  of  their  titles  and  fortunes  had  abandoned 
all  their  political  principles  amidst  the  flattery  of  French 
liberalism,  or  the  smiles  of  Italian  beauty. 

Meanwhile  the  Tories  remained  universally,  and  to  an 
extent  which  now  appears  almost  inconceivable,  negligent. 
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as  to  the  press  at  least,  of  their  cause.  They  reposed  in 
fancied  security  on  the  laurels  of  Wellington  and  Nelson  ; 
the  cannon  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  yet  echoed  in  their 
ears,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  government,  which  had 
achieved  these  immortal  triumphs,  seemed  established  beyond 
the  possibility  of  overthrow.  Among  the  numerous  close 
and  startling  analogies  which  the  progress  of  the  English 
has  to  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  none  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  complete  delusion  which  existed  in  both  coun- 
tries as  to  the  stability  of  the  institutions  and  the  govern- 
ment, against  which  the  press  was  directing  its  unobtrusive 
but  incessant  warfare.  The  English  Tories  reposed  in  as 
complete  supposed  security  on  the  edge  of  the  volcano  which 
burst  forth  in  1831,  as  the  French  nobility  did  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream  of  fire  which  enveloped  the  state  in  1789. 
Not  only  did  they  make  no  attempt  to  stem  the  current 
which  was  setting  in  so  widely  and  fearfully  in  favour  of 
innovation,  but  they  seem  to  have  thought  that  they  could 
afford  to  give  every  indulgence  to  the  enemy.  They  even 
sported  with  the  passion  for  innovation,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
harmless  or  inconsiderate  element  in  society.  The  ministers 
of  state  took  the  lead  in  the  insane  career;  and  Mr  M'CuUoch 
commenced  his  lectures  in  London  in  favour  of  the  modem 
dogmas  of  free  trade  and  metallic  currency,  with  Mr  Can- 
ning and  Mr  Huskisson  as  disciples !  It  became,  accordingly, 
proverbial  at  that  time,  that  the  Tories  were  becoming 
Whigs ;  that  they  gave  up  everything  to  their  political 
adversaries,  and  secured  a  majority,  or  rather  extinguished 
opposition,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  adopting  all  the 
suggestions  of  the  Opposition.  An  article,  often  written 
with  ability,  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review;  it  was 
immediately  praised  to  the  skies  in  all  the  Whig  journals  ; 
its  principles  were  adopted  in  all  the  Whig  coteries  ;  any 
opposition  to  it  was  stigmatised  as  the  height  of  illiberality 
and  ignorance  ;  and  in  due  time,  bred  between  Whig  rash- 
ness and  Tory  credulity,  a  legislative  measure  was  proposed, 
and  passed  amidst  the  acclamations  of  both  parties  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  deep  and  unheeded  execrations  of  all 
the  reflecting  men  in  the  country.  Mr  Canning  contrived 
to  elude  Lord  Brougham^s  sarcasm  on  this  point  by  the 
well-known  story  of  the  Thunder  in  the  theatre ;  but  it 
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was  not  on  that  account  felt  to  be  the  less  true,  or  the  less 
characteristic  of  the  temper  of  the  times. 

Had  this  rage  for  liberal  opinions  and  legislative  innova- 
tions been  confined  merely  to  matters  of  opinion,  the  evil 
day  might  have  been  for  long  postponed  ;  and  although  the 
hold  which  the  Whigs  had  got  of  the  press,  and  the  incon- 
siderable effort  made  to  resist  them  in  that  department, 
must  in  the  end  have  secured  for  them  a  revolutionary  tri- 
umph, the  catastrophe  would  probably  not  have  occurred  so 
soon,  had  not  the  Tories,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
concession  to  the  movement  party,  and  without  being  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  consequences,  adopted  several  of  their 
suggestions,  which  not  only  struck  deep  into  the  established 
interests  of  the  country,  but  utterly  alienated  the  affections 
of  those  great  and  important  bodies  in  the  state,  the  trading 
and  agricultural  classes,  on  whom  they  had  hitherto  mainly 
depended.  Itishardly necessary tonamethem;  theyconstitute 
the  leading  feature  of  legislation  for  the  last  fifteen  years  : 
Free  Trade,  the  Change  in  the  Currency,  the  Reduction  of 
the  Duty  on  Spirits,  and  Catholic  Emancipation.  All  these 
measures  emanated  from  the  Ediriburgh  Review :  they  were 
all  sedulously  nursed  in  the  Whig  circles :  they  were  all 
lauded  to  the  skies  in  the  liberal  journals,  and  they  have  all 
proved  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Admitting  that  Mr  Smith's  argument  is  invincible, 
and  that  Free  Trade,  if  it  could  be  begun  de  novo  by  all 
nations  without  any  previous  interest  being  affected  by  the 
change,  would  be  the  most  beneficial  for  every  branch  of 
industry,  the  question  presented  to  the  British  Statesmen 
was,  whether  it  was  practicable  to  introduce  this  great  alter- 
ation in  a  country  where  an  anxious  system  of  legislation, 
for  200  years,  had  established  numerous  and  important 
interests  under  the  system  of  protection  ;  where  millions  of 
men  were  dependent  on  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competi- 
tion ;  and  it  was  at  best  extremely  doubtful,  whether  any 
other  nation  would  act  on  the  system  of  reciprocity,  and 
give  to  our  manufactures  any  share  of  these  advantages 
which  we  yielded  to  theirs  ?  This  nice  and  delicate  ques- 
tion, which  Mr  Smith  pronounced  more  than  doubtful,  as 
applied  to  this  country,  the  Free-Trade  party,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  decided  at  once  in  favour  of  the  innovating 
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theory.  Under  the  tuition  of  Mr  M'Culloch,  and  the 
auspices  of  Mr  Huskisson,  the  Free-Trade  system  was 
forced  on  the  country  against  the  wishes,  and  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances,  of  all  the  practical  men  engaged  in 
manufactures  or  commerce.  Their  petitions  were  disre- 
garded^ their  anger  derided,  their  complaints  thrown  over 
the  table  :  inquiry  was  denied ;  when  complaining  of  star- 
vation, they  were  referred  to  the  exports  and  imports, 
and  assured  they  were  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 
Amidst  the  general  applause  of  the  Legislature,  the 
praises  of  the  Liberal  press,  and  the  mutual  compliments 
of  the  Opposition  and  Ministerial  benches,  the  harsh 
measures  were  forced  on  the  country ;  and  the  consequence 
was  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  any  consider- 
able, sudden,  and  uncalled-for  political  changes.  Other 
nations  drew  closer  and  closer  their  laws  of  exclusion  as  we 
relaxed  ours.  Distress  and  discontent  became  general  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  fatal  idea  generally 
prevailed  among  them,  that  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try were  not  represented,  and  that  British  flesh  and  blood 
were  sacrificed  to  the  theories  of  cold-blooded  political  eco- 
nomists. 

To  augment  the  evil,  the  great  changes  in  the  currency  in 
1819  and  1826  were  carried  into  efifect  at  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  liberalised  Tories  in  the  Cabinet.  The  efifects  of 
these  disastrous  changes  are  well  known.  Never,  perhaps, 
did  legislative  innovation  inflict  such  deep  wounds  on 
society;  and  never,  without  revolutionary  confiscation,  were 
such  widespread  and  sweeping  convulsions  in  property 
introduced.  In  a  few  years  whole  classes  in  society  were 
destroyed  :  debts  were  augmented  in  a  fearful  progression  : 
the  national  embarrassments  became  overwhelming :  indi- 
vidual distress  speedily  terminated  in  insolvency:  the 
holders  of  property  constantly  found  it  getting  cheaper  on 
their  hands  ;  and  fortunes  of  the  greatest  magnitude  melted 
away  under  the  ceaseless  falls  in  the  value  of  the  produce 
in  which  they  consisted.  This  terrible  change,  too,  was 
forced  on  the  country  by  the  Whigs,  and  jdelded  to  by  the 
liberalised  Tories,  in  defiance  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
commercial  classes.    In  Scotland  alone,  by  a  unanimous  and 
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unprecedented  exertion  of  the  nation,  the  change  was  averted, 
and  a  system,  tested  by  a  century  of  experienced  benefits, 
was  saved  from  destruction  by  the  hands  of  visionary  innova- 
tion. Cobbett  cleariy  saw  the  consequence  of  this  pi-odi- 
gious  change.  He  has  declared,  that  the  moment  he  heard  in 
America  that  the  Bank  was  to  resume  cash  payments,  he 
ordered  his  goods  to  be  packed  up,  and  his  family  to  pre- 
pare to  return  to  England :  convinced  that  the  cause  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  hopeless  heretofore,  was  now  certain 
of  success.  The  event  has  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  anticipations. 

The  unfortunate  measures  thrust  upon  a  yielding  Tory 
Administration,  by  the  incessant  clamour  of  the  Whigs  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  beer  and  ardent  spirits,  pro- 
duced consequences  hardly  less  ruinous  to  the  national  for- 
tunes. If  they  did  not  directly  affect  the  public  wealth, 
they  led  to  effects  destined  to  be  ultimately  stUl  more  disas- 
trous by  the  demoralisation  introduced  among  the  labouring 
classes,  the  life  of  intoxication  to  which  they  habituated 
them,  and  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  passion  which 
they  introduced.  These  fatal  changes  not  only  undermined 
the  foundations  of  social  order  by  destroying  the  restraint 
of  private  virtue,  but  they  tended  directly  and  immediately 
to  foster  the  spread  of  anarchical  principles,  by  the  seditious 
and  atrocious  publications  to  which  they  incessantly  exposed 
the  minds  of  the  least  educated  or  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
community.  Tempted  to  the  ale-house  by  the  desire  for 
drinking,  they  found  their  minds  exposed  there  to  a  poison 
not  less  inflammatory  and  niinous  than  the  ardent  spirits 
which  wasted  and  destroyed  their  bodies.  A  furious  and 
deceitful  press  was  to  be  found  in  every  ginshop  and  ale- 
house, incessantly  dealing  forth  calumny,  abuse,  and  misre- 
presentation, against  everything  sacred,  or  venerable,  or 
useful  in  society ;  and  while  their  frames  were  weakened  by 
copious  potations  of  spirits,  their  principles  were  destroyed 
by  the  insidious  inhaling  of  political  falsehood.  Thence, 
in  a  great  measure,  have  sprung  those  fierce  and  menacing 
Political  Unions,  which  have  recently  usurped  almost  the 
whole  authority  of  the  state,  and  threaten  soon  to  reduce 
the  fair  realm  of  England  under  the  thraldom  of  Jacobin 
clubs  and  incendiary  societies. 
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Still,  however,  notwithstanding  so  many  circumstances  of 
alienation,  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
England  were  decidedly  with  the  Conservative  party,  and 
the  Whigs  felt  it  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  They  had 
seen  how  strong  the  feeling  was  in  favour  of  the  monarchy, 
when  it  was  roused  by  the  arrogance  of  Earl  Grey's  Admi- 
nistration in  1807,  and  how  loudly  the  loyal  feehngs  of  the 
English  peasantry  responded  to  the  appeal  to  save  the 
Crown  from  thraldom,  and  the  national  religion  from  inva- 
sion, at  that  memorable  period.  As  long  as  the  Tories 
stood  forth  as  the  supporters  of  the  Crown  and  the  National 
Faith,  they  felt  that,  as  a  party,  they  had  no  chance  of 
success.  It  became,  therefore,  indispensable  at  all  hazards 
to  break  up  this  formidable  union,  and  thence  the  incessant 
efforts  which  they  directed  towards  Catholic  Emancipation, 

On  looking  back  to  the  long  and  energetic  efforts  which 
the  Whigs  made  to  force  through  this  great  innovation 
against  the  known  opinions  of  the  English  people,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  total  indifference  which  they  have 
since  evinced  to  the  increased  sufferings  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry, it  is  evident  that  religious  toleration  was  a  mere 
name,  and  that  the  real  object  for  which  the  party  struggled 
was  something  very  different,  and  which  it  was  necessary 
never  to  divulge.  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  change 
which  merely  went  to  admit  some  thirty  or  forty  Catholic 
gentlemen  into  Parliament,  or  open  to  some  ten  or  twenty 
barristers  the  road  to  the  Bench;  and  for  this  the  whole 
liberal  party  in  England  struggled  incessantly  for  thirty 
yeai's.  The  great  questions  which  really  affected  the  in- 
terests of  the  Irish  poor,  to  which  British  patriots  had  long 
turned  their  anxious  attention,  and  on  which  the  fate  and 
the  bread  of  millions  depended,  met  from  them  with  no  sort 
of  attention.  Not  a  whisper  escaped  them  on  the  establish- 
ment of  poor-laws  to  relieve  its  suffering  population,  and 
check  the  perilous  growth  of  their  numbers  ;  or  on  the  open- 
ing the  means  of  emigration  to  its  overflowing  multitudes  ; 
or  on  the  establishment  of  fisheries,  or  roads,  or  harbours, 
to  afford  them  bread,  and  contribute  to  the  spread  of  indus- 
trious habits ;  or  on  the  possibility  of  correcting  the  ruinous 
absenteeism  of  its  great  proprietors.  While  the  contest 
raged  loud  and  long  about  Emancipation,  which  merely 
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opened  the  path  of  ambition  to  hundreds,  these  great  ques- 
tions, upon  which  the  bread  and  the  fate  of  millions  de- 
pended, were  quietly  consigned  to  the  vault  of  all  the  Capu- 
lets  ;  or,  if  they  were  touclied  on  at  all,  it  was  only  to  broach 
the  incredible  paradox,  that  the  Irish  were  perfectly  mis- 
taken in  ascribing  any  bad  effects  to  the  absentees ;  and 
that  the  spending  of  five  or  six  millions  a-year  in  London, 
Paris,  or  Naples,  instead  of  Dublin,  or  the  Irish  counties, 
was  no  sort  of  detriment  to  its  numerous  inhabitants. 

The  real  motive  which  led  to  the  long  and  anxious  agita* 
tion  of  tlie  Catholic  question  by  the  Whig  party,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  all  the  real  interests  of  the  EmeraJd  Isle,  is 
now  suflSciently  apparent.  They  felt  that  the  Tories  were 
irresistible  as  long  as  they  were  backed  by  the  loyal  and 
religious  feelings  of  the  English  people,  and  united  in  the 
firm  support  of  the  Church  and  the  Throne.  The  utter 
discomfiture  they  had  received  on  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
in  the  great  contests  with  the  Tories  in  1784  and  1807, 
left  not  a  chance  of  regaining  the  reins  of  power,  but  by 
depriving  them  of  that  firm  support  from  the  rural  electors 
which  arose  from  community  of  religious  feeling.  To  effect 
this  separation,  was  the  incessant  object  of  Whig  tactics  for 
thirty  years.  Party  ambition,  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
assumed  the  language  of  virtue.  They  spoke  of  justice, 
liberality,  and  toleration  ;  of  the  fair  reign  of  Christian 
charity  ;  of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  unstained  by  politi- 
cal distinction  or  religious  rancour.  The  pleasing  theme 
carried  away  the  young  and  the  generous  of  the  English 
aristocracy  ;  and  it  soon  became  painfully  evident,  that 
while  the  great  body  of  the  English  peasantry  were  firm  in 
the  faith  and  loyalty  of  their  fathers,  the  younger  and  more 
influential  classes  of  the  aristocracy  were  fast  giving  way 
under  the  seducing  influence  of  liberalised  ambition. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  the  Tories  could  with 
difl&culty  maintain  their  ground  against  the  united  influence 
of  the  Whigs,  and  the  younger  and  more  liberal  of  their  own 
body,  O'Connell  commenced  the  system  of  agitation  in  Ire- 
land, and,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  inflicted  on  his 
country  evils  infinitely  greater  than  it  had  suffered  from 
the  English  sword  for  two  centuries.  The  threat  of  insur- 
rection, the  increasing  clamours  of  the  advocates  for  the 
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change,  and  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  country,  oyercamo 
the  firmness  of  the  British  leaders,  and  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation was  passed,  by  a  united  efibrt  of  the  Whigs,  the 
liberal  Tories,  and  the  Crown,  against  the  loudly-expressed 
opinion  of  the  English  people. 

The  consequences  of  this  measure  have  been  disastrous 
beyond  what  its  bitterest  enemy  could  have  anticipated. 
We  have  heard  that  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  has  since  said, 
that  he  would  give  his  right  arm  if  he  could  undo  what  he 
then  did  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  magnanimity  of  his  char- 
acter to  have  made  the  avowal.  But  that,  alas !  is  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  efiects  of  the  change  soon  became  such  as 
even  his  firmness  and  capacity  have  proved  unable  to  remedy. 
It  not  only  produced  divisions,  all  but  irremediable,  among 
the  Conservative  party,  but  it  took  away  the  great  link 
which  united  them  to  the  people.  The  friends  of  the 
monarchy  felt  as  if  the  heaven  itself  had  fallen,  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  wielded  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  carry  through  the  change.  The  Tories  lost 
the  great  ground  of  appeal  which  had  so  often  carried  them 
through  all  their  difficidties  with  the  peasantry,  and  were 
looked  upon,  if  not  by  the  most  enlightened,  at  least  by  the 
most  upright,  sincere,  and  respectable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, as  men  who  had  sacrificed  the  outworks  of 
the  constitution  to  obtain  the  praise  of  an  ambitious  and 
irreligious  political  faction.  The  rural  population  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  petitioned  so  loudly  against  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, felt  that  they  were  not  duly  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  measure  was  forced  through  against  their 
wishes  :  the  cry  for  Reform  was  joined  in  by  many  of  the 
oldest  and  firmest  friends  of  the  monarchy,  and  symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  coalition  on  this  subject  began  to  appear 
between  the  most  vehement  of  the  Revolutionary  and 
Conservative  parties.  Above  all,  the  Revolutionary  party 
gained  a  great  and  lasting  victory  :  the  power  of  agitation, 
even  over  the  strongest  interests  and  dearest  afiections  of  the 
nation,  became  evident ;  and  the  fatal  truth  was  openly 
proclaimed  that,  by  exciting  the  passions  of  the  people,  in 
opposition  to  their  interests,  and  spreading  terror,  misery, 
and  sofiering  among  the  labouring  poor,  on  any  subject  of 
popular  ambition,  such  a  degree  of  sickness,  disquietude,  and 
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anxiety  may  be  spread  through  the  state,  as  will  make  them 
submit,  for  the  sake  of  momentary  quiet,  to  any  innovation. 

These  were  the  great  errors  of  the  Conservative  party, 
which  brouglit  about,  among  a  portion  of  the  community 
who  would  never  have  otherwise  felt  it,  a  desire  for  Reform  ; 
which  obliterated,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation,  all  the  glorious  services  which  they  had  rendered  to 
England  and  the  cause  of  humanity  by  resisting  the  French 
Revolution  ;  and  which  has  delivered  the  government  of  the 
state  to  a  set  of  desperate  and  reckless  innovators,  who  have 
never  ceased  the  work  of  agitation  till  they  have  overthrown 
the  Constitution.  We  allude  to  them  now  with  regret, 
because  they  detract  from  the  well-earned  fame  of  the  illus- 
trious men  who  form  the  heads  of  that  party,  and  recall 
painful  emotions,  which  we  would  willingly  bury  in  oblivion. 
But  the  course  of  events  is  the  province  of  history ;  the 
conduct  of  public  men  is  its  peculiar  object  of  observation  ; 
and  if  we  would  avoid  falling  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  revo- 
lution, we  must  examine  with  rigid  impartiality  into  our  own 
and  our  opponents'  errors,  which  have  precipitated  us  so  far 
down  its  descent. 

And,  to  do  the  Tories  justice,  the  errors  of  their  adminis- 
tration since  the  peace  have  been  the  errors  of  a  great  and 
beneficent  party.  They  proceeded  from  no  narrow  or  con- 
tracted views,  from  no  selfish  or  degrading  ambition,  from 
no  tyrannical  or  reckless  spirit.  They  were  the  failings  of 
the  rulers  of  the  state  during  a  great  and  mighty  struggle  ; 
of  men,  who  had  achieved  a  victory  of  immortal  celebrity, 
and  deemed  their  own  power  unassailable  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  their  country. 
Their  fault  consisted  in  an  undue  indulgence  to  their  politi- 
cal adversaries  ;  in  suflfering  their  own  sounder  and  better 
judgment  to  be  overborne  by  the  declamation  and  specula- 
tions of  others  not  possessing  a  tithe  of  their  zeal  or  practical 
ability  ;  in  mistaking  the  loud  clamour  of  the  popular  party 
for  the  sober  judgment  of  the  thinking  men  in  the  country. 
They  did  wrong,  from  the  anxious  desire  to  do  right,  and 
were  misled,  by  the  applause  of  the  Liberal  party,  into 
measures  to  which  they  never  could  have  been'  forced  by 
their  power.  All  that  they  have  done  that  is  good  was 
done  from  their  own  principles,  and  in  conformity  with  their 
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ovrn  inclinations  :  their  greatest  errors  were  forced  on  them 
by  the  innovating  spirit  and  rash  speculations  of  their 
opponents.  History  will  record  that  their  long  rule  was  one 
of  justice,  moderation,  and  lenity  ;  that  in  fifteen  years  after 
the  peace  they  took  ofi^  thirty-five  millions  a-year  of  taxes, 
and  paid  ofi"  sixty  millions  of  the  public  debt ;  that  by  them 
national  faith  was  rigidly  upheld,  national  tranquillity  pre- 
served inviolate,  and  national  honour  gloriously  maintained ; 
that  the  lenity  and  indulgence  of  their  government  had 
almost  led  to  the  extinction  of  party  spirit,  difinsed  (notwith- 
standing all  the  errors  forced  upon  them  by  the  Whigs,  and 
all  the  sufi'ering  thence  occasioned  to  particular  classes  of 
society)  unexampled  prosperity  through  the  nation,  and 
raised  the  British  empire  to  a  height  of  power  and  glory 
unrivalled  even  in  the  most  splendid  days  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

But  there  is  no  unmitigated  good  in  human  affairs.  The 
immense  increase  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  dming  this  long  period  of  sunshine  and  prosperity, 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  moral  whirlwind  in  which 
we  have  since  been  involved.  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Glasgow  have,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  nearly  tripled 
their  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  manufacturing  districts  have 
imdergone,  in  that  period,  a  similar  and  unexampled  increase. 
This  immense  change,  silently  advancing,  has  subverted  in  a 
great  degree  the  ancient  and  stable  equilibrium  of  the 
British  empire.  The  rural  population,  always  inferior  to 
the  urban  in  energy,  vehemence,  and  popular  enthusiasm, 
has  now  been  outnumbered  by  it.  Two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  attached  to  cities,  and 
dependent  on  the  interests,  and  swayed  by  the  passions,  of 
urban  life ;  while  at  the  same  time  two-thirds  of  the  income 
of  the  country  come  from  its  rural  labour,  which,  after 
maintaining  itself,  feeds  the  greater  part  of  this  urban  indus- 
try. Thus  a  fatal  change  has  taken  place  ;  for  the  great 
bulk  of  property  is  arrayed  on  one  side,  and  the  majority  of 
numbers,  zeal,  and  activity  on  the  other.  Ours  is  no  longer 
a  rich  country,  with  fiourishing  cities  interspread  over  its 
surface,  but  an  aggregate  of  vast  towns,  united  to  each  other 
by  splendid  roads,  and  a  highly-cultivated  intermediate 
country.     The  consequences  of  this  prodigious  change  have 
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been  in  the  highest  degree  important,  and  constitute  perhaps 
the  remote  cause  of  the  perilous  predicament  in  which  society 
is  now  placed.  The  national  character  is  no  longer  formed, 
the  national  fortunes  are  no  longer  swayed,  by  the  steady 
and  independent  feelings  of  the  English  peasantry — ^by  men 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  faith,  and  nurtured  in  the 
feelings,  of  their  fathers — and  in  whose  veins  the  ancient 
blood  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans  still  flows  in  unpolluted 
streams.  Since  the  vast  increase  of  its  manufacturing 
industry.  Old  England  is  no  more.  The  hereditary  character 
of  the  people,  preserved  unchanged  for  a  thousand  years,  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  fierce  passions  and  unbridled  ambi- 
tion which  in  every  age  have  characterised  trading  com- 
munities ;  and,  instead  of  the  steady  adiierence  to  ancient 
institutions,  which  so  long  distinguished  the  English  cha- 
racter, the  feverish  desire  for  change,  which  sprang  up  with 
the  French  Revolution,  has  become  predominant  with  a  large 
and  noisy  portion  of  our  people. 

It  is  the  coincidence  of  this  vast  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  tlie  manufacturing  classes,  with  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  reading  to  almost  all  the  youth  of  the  lower  orders,  that 
has  beyond  all  question  produced  the  restless  and  feverish 
temper  of  the  present  times.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
assert  that  education  cannot  be  extended  to  the  poor  with- 
out involving  them  in  the  fury  and  the  infidelity  of  French 
democracy  ;  but  melancholy  experience  proves  that  it  cannot 
be  extended  to  a  corrupted  and  vicious  poor  without  pro- 
ducing these  disastrous  cfiects.  Like  every  other  great  power 
in  human  afiairs,  the  press  becomes  an  instrument  of  virtue 
or  of  vice,  according  to  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  intrusted  ;  like  the  Amreeta  Cup  in  Kehama,  it  confei-s 
an  immortality  of  bliss  or  of  agony,  as  it  is  taken  by  a  vir- 
tuous or  a  corrupted  spirit.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Great 
Britain,  the  spread  of  reading  has  led  chiefly  to  an  exten- 
sion of  religious  knowledge,  or  the  difinsion  of  useful  infor- 
mation ;  in  the  manufacturing,  and  in  all  the  great  towns, 
it  has  augmented  enormously  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
irreligion — an  aversion  to  the  restraints  of  this  world  and  of 
the  next.  Such  is  the  eternal  law  of  nature ;  and  in  its 
operation  is  found  the  great  means  of  purification  which 
Omnipotence  provides  for  the  sins  and  corruptions  of  nations. 
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With  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  acquisition  of  power, 
these  corrupted  societies  hourly  increase  in  wickedness  and 
depravity ;  their  passions  become  ungovernable,  their  desires 
insatiable,  their  arrogance  insupportable  ;  all  the  restraints 
of  virtue,  all  the  influence  of  religion,  all  the  fetters  of  autho- 
rity, are  dissolved  under  the  perpetual  influence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary action.  The  fabric  of  society  crumbles  and  totters, 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  which  held  it  together ; 
with  their  own  hands  its  members  accumulate  the  materials 
of  combustion  ;  with  their  own  hands  they  apply  the  torch, 
and  a  general  conflagration  at  last  obliterates  the  scene  of 
depravity  and  corruption. 

It  is  this  rapid  and  fearful  increase  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  from  causes  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  control,  which  renders  it  now  painfully 
evident  that  the  Conservative  party  committed  a  great  error 
in  not  earlier  conceding,  on  Conservative  principles,  and  to 
strengthen  the  Conservative  interest  in  the  legislature, 
members  to  the  great  manufacturing  towns. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  if  it  was  inevitable  that  the  addi- 
tional members  acquired  by  the  great  towns  were  necessarily 
to  be  of  a  democratic  or  revolutionary  character,  the  Con- 
servative party  would  have  been  perfectly  right  to  resist  to 
the  very  uttermost  the  concession  of  one  single  member  to 
the  manufacturing  interest,  because,  as  it  was  apparent  that 
the  aristocratic  party  was  already  hard  pressed  by  the  revo- 
lutionary, it  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  unsafe 
to  have  made  any  addition,  however  small,  to  the  force  of 
the  enemy.  But  though  such,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  most 
certainly  be  their  character  under  the  Reform  Bill,  the  case 
might  have  been  widely  difierent  with  members  elected  under 
a  rational  system  of  constituency.  Everything  depends  on 
the  class  of  men  to  whom  the  elective  franchise  is  extended. 
That  the  members  elected  by  the  L.IO  tenants  in  towns 
will  return  Movement  representatives,  may  be  considered  as 
all  but  certain  ;  but  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  the 
return  had  been  vested  in  persons  paying  L.IO  and  upwards 
a-year  of  direct  taxes,  or  inhabiting  houses  worth  L.50 
a-year  and  upwards  of  yearly  rent,  being  the  very  franchise 
established  by  the  Liberals  themselves  for  the  country  ?  A 
Conservative  constituency  would,  in  the  end,  to  a  moral 
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certainty,  liaye  been  thus  created,  because  it  would  have  been 
composed  of  men  who  were  to  be  the  victims,  not  the  gainers, 
by  spoliation ;  and  the  friends  of  the  constitution  would 
have  drawn  useful  and  efficient  allies,  instead  of  enemies, 
from  the  ranks  of  their  opponents. 

This  was  the  great  enor  of  the  Conservative  body,  that 
having  a  principle  in  the  constitution  already  developed, 
which  provided  for  the  gradual  change  of  the  representation 
upon  the  conviction  of  any  borough  for  bribery,  they  did 
not  anxiously  fix  upon  that  principle  as  the  means  of  giving 
Conservative  members  to  the  great  unrepresented  towns. 
Can  anybody  doubt  what  would  have  been  the  character 
of  the  representative,  that  on  any  crisis  would  have  been 
returned  by  fifteen  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow? 
Whether  such  an  addition  to  the  Conservative  ranks  would 
have  ultimately  arrested  the  march  of  revolution,  may  well 
be  doubted,  seeing  that  the  Whigs  would  instantly  have 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
raised  the  same  cry  against  such  a  rational  system  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  great  towns,  which  they  afterwards  did 
against  the  nomination  boroughs.  But  the  Conservative 
party  would  have  had  the  immense  advantage  of  having  done 
nothing  on  their  part  to  precipitate  the  torrent, — of  having 
put  their  adversaries  clearly  in  the  wrong,  if  not  in  the  eyes 
of  the  populace,  at  least  in  those  of  the  thinking  men  in  the 
country,  and  of  posterity, — and  of  having  secured  some  sup- 
port at  least  from  the  better  and  respectable  classes  in  those 
great  nurseries  of  republican  ambition. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  country,  and  of  public  feeling, 
that  the  late  French  Revolution  broke  out ;  and  that,  too, 
at  the  most  inauspicious  moment  for  the  preservation  of  our 
constitution  ;  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
when  the  nation  was  agitated  by  general  elections ;  when 
the  Conservative  party,  sullen  and  discontented,  were  brood- 
ing over  the  recent  violent  invasion  of  the  Protestant  consti- 
tution, and  the  Whigs  were  straining  every  nerve  to  improve 
the  immense  advantage  which  the  divisions  of  their  opponents, 
and  the  consternation  consequent  on  Catholic  Emancipation, 
had  occasioned.  That  fatal  event — fatal  to  France,  fatal  to 
Poland,  fatal  to  Belgium,  fatal  to  England,  fatal  to  every 
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state  which  has  imbibed  its  spirit — ^immediately  threw  the 
revolutionary  party  in  this  country  into  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 
The  spectacle  of  a  regular  government  being  overthrown  by 
an  insurgent  mob,  of  regular  soldiers  failing  before  revolu- 
tionary barricades,  of  a  dynasty  falling  under  the  blows  of 
an  exasperated  populace,  was  too  much  for  their  entranced 
senses.  The  tricolor  flag  was  rehoisted  at  Paris,  amidst  the 
transports  of  all  the  Movement  party  in  this  country ;  Jacobin 
enthusiasm  revived,  after  a  slumber  of  thirty  years,  and  re- 
volutionary ambition  again  raised  its  hydra  head,  after 
having  groaned  in  silence  since  the  triumph  of  Waterloo. 
With  characteristic  recklessness  and  haste,  the  Liberal  party 
instantly  seized  on  the  fruitful  theme  ;  they  thundered  on 
every  hustings  in  the  kingdom  on  the  glorious  spectacle,  and 
lavished  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  late  the  object  of  their 
fulsome  adulation,  while  heading  the  first  inroad  on  the 
Constitution,  the  most  furious  abuse  for  showing  a  tendency 
even  to  resume  his  old  defensive  position  against  the  tricolor 
flag.  They  never  stopped  to  inquire  what  was  the  real 
cause  or  probable  tendency  of  the  convulsion ;  they  never 
bestowed  a  thought  on  the  question  which  time  has  since  so 
lamentably  resolved, — Whether  it  was  likely  to  accelerate 
or  retard  the  progress  of  freedom  ;  whether  it  was  occasioned 
by  defensive  or  offensive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Crown ; 
whether  the  ordinances  were  justified  by  stern  necessity,  or 
the  result  of  a  tyrannical  spirit ;  whether,  in  fine,  the  Revo- 
lution was  to  terminate  in  the  mild  and  tranquil  freedom 
of  the  Restoration,  or  subject  France  anew  to  the  rule  of 
Jacobin  clubs  and  Republican  bayonets?  These  points, 
indispensable  to  a  sound  or  rational  solution  of  the  question, 
and  which  two  subsequent  years  of  suffering,  closed  by  a 
second  bloody  revolt,  have  too  clearly  resolved,  were  never 
so  much  as  thought  of  amidst  the  transports  of  the  barricades. 
All  who  ventured  to  draw  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  were  made  the  objects  of  furious  invective ;  and 
the  people,  misled  by  their  popular  leaders,  and  swayed  by 
their  generous  sympathy  for  freedom,  even  when  clothed  in 
the  worst  of  disguises,  shared  in  the  universal  transport,  and 
returned  in  unprecedented  numbers  the  leaders  of  the 
Movement  party  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  result  of  this  vehement  passion,  coupled  with  the 
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sullen  exasperation  of  the  old  Constitutional  party  of 
England,  at  the  great  concession  made  to  Whig  clamour 
and  intimidation  by  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  into 
Parliament,  is  well  known.  By  an  unprecedented  combina- 
tion of  Whigs,  Ultra-Tories,  and  Radicals,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  thrown  into  a  minority  of  twenty-nine  on  the 
very  first  division  of  the  new  Parliament;  there  being  found  in 
the  ranks  of  his  opponents  General  Gascoigne  and  Mr  Hob- 
house,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  and  Mr  Hume,  Mr  Sadler 
and  Colonel  Jones,  Mr  Brougham  and  Sir  Thomas  Leth- 
bridge — the  friends  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  supporters  of 
Revolution  ;  the  old  and  respectable  friends  of  Whig  free- 
dom, and  the  ardent  proselytes  of  newborn  Jacobinism ; 
those  whose  hearts  yet  bled  at  the  recent  wound  inflicted 
on  the  Constitution,  and  those  who  panted  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pierce  it  to  the  heart — combined  to  overthrow  its 
noblest  defender.  The  annals  of  civil  discord  do  not  contain 
a  more  lamentable  instance  of  the  ruin  of  the  noblest  institu- 
tions by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  their  own  defenders  ;  and, 
as  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  render  unpardonable  the 
desertion  of  the  Ultra-Tory  party,  they  had  before  their 
eyes,  in  France,  a  recent  example  of  the  fatal  efiects  of 
such  divisions  in  presence  of  a  reckless  and  insatiable  demo- 
cratic foe.  Thirty  of  the  Ultra-Royalists  in  the  French 
Chamber,  called  the  ^SirtjAgier,  united,  in  March  1830,  with 
the  Cot^  Gauche,  to  vote  against  the  Crown,  from  a  feeling 
of  spite  at  the  existing  Administration.  The  Ministry,  in 
consequence,  was  thrown  into  a  minority  ;  a  dissolution 
ensued  in  a  highly  excited  state  of  public  feeling  ;  the  new 
representatives  promised  to  be  still  more  democratic  than 
the  old  ones  ;  no  alternative  remained  to  the  Crown  but 
abdication,  or  a  change  of  the  constitution ;  Polignac 
attempted  it  upon  the  same  grounds  of  necessity  which  are 
put  forward  by  the  Revolutionary  party  to  justify  the  over- 
throw of  the  British  constitution  ;  but  he  attempted  it  with- 
out an  adequate  military  force  to  support  the  change,  and 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  was  the  consequence. 

Deeming,  as  we  have  always  done,  that  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Tory  Administration,  on  the  East  Retford 
question,  and  on  similar  occasions  before,  had  not  extended 
the  disfranchised  members  to  the  great  towns,  it  is  not  the 
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less  apparent,  as  we  have  all  along  maintained,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  did  perfectly  right  in  declaring  reso- 
lutely against  Reform  at  all  in  November  1830,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  mania  produced  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.* That  disastrous  event  totally  changed  the  probable 
effects  of  the  measure,  by  totally  changing  the  spirit  and 
desire  in  which  it  was  demanded.  Members  for  the  great 
towns  were  no  longer  sought  from  the  rational  and  constitu- 
tional desire  of  having  their  interests,  wants,  and  situation, 
represented  in  the  legislature,  but  from  the  fierce  and  insa- 
tiable passion  for  democratic  ascendency.  Any  concession, 
how  small  soever,  in  presence  of  such  an  enemy,  was  evi- 
dently as  perilous  as  any  retreat  or  abandonment  of  positions 
in  presence  of  a  numerous  and  desperate  foe.  The  moment 
the  signal  of  retreat  before  such  an  enemy,  even  on  the  most 
inconsiderable  question,  is  given,  their  audacity  and  fury 
increase  tenfold.  The  example  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  concessions  of  Louis  XVI.  and  those  of  William  IV., 
and  their  obvious  consequences,  will  assuredly  not  be  lost  on 
posterity. 

The  great  misfortune  was,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington made  this  wise  declaration,  at  that  critical  time, 
which  was  founded  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  Mr 
Pitt's  stand  against  Reform,  after  the  rise  of  the  infernal 
spirit  of  1793,  he  was  not  supported  by  the  Conserva- 
tive party  generally  ;  but  that  they  took  that  opportunity, 
seeing  him  hard  presssd,  to  unite  with  the  partisans  of 
Revolution  for  his  overthrow.  There  was  the  dreadful  mis- 
take. Seeing  that,  when  the  danger  approached,  he  had 
lowered  the  neutral  colours  which  he  had  lately  shown,  had 
again  hoisted  the  British  standard,  and  was  preparing  to 
defend  the  old  vessel  to  the  last  extremity,  they  should  have 

•  What  the  Duke  did  Bay  on  this  occasion  was  as  follows  : — "  I  am  thoroughly 
peraoaded  that  England  possesses,  at  this  moment,  a  legislature  which  answers  aU 
the  good  purposes  of  a  l^islature,  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever  has  been  foimd  to 
answer  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  that  it  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
country ;  that  it  deservedly  possesses  that  confidence,  and  that  its  decisions  have 
justly  the  greatest  weight  and  influence  with  the  people.  Nav,  my  lords,  I  wiU 
go  yet  farther  and  say,  that  if,  at  this  moment,  I  had  to  form  alegidlaturo  for  this 
countiT,  in  possession  of  great  property  of  various  descriptions,  although,  perhaps, 
I  should  not  form  one  precisely  such  as  we  have,  I  would  endeavour  to  produce 
■omething  which  would  give  the  same  results— namely,  a  representation  of  the 
people,  containing  a  lai^e  body  of  the  property  of  the  coimtry,  and  in  which  the 
great  landed  proprietors  have  a  preponderating  influence.'* — Speech  in  Parliament, 
l(oT.  2,  1830 ;  Maxims  and  Opinions  of  Wellington,  219,  220. 

.VOL.  I.  N 
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cordially  saocoured  him  in  the  generous  resolution.  In  the 
presence  of  danger,  the  boldest  course  is  frequentlj  the  most 
prudent.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  if  the  Conserratiye 
party  had  all  rallied  round  this  illustrious  leader  on  this 
perilous  occasion,  as  they  did  round  Mr  Pitt  on  the  similar 
crisis  in  1 793,  the  Revolutionists  would  have  been  quelled, 
and  the  Constitution  saved  1  Had  half  the  Tories  joined 
the  ranks  of  Opposition  when  Jacobinism  first  arose  on  the 
10th  August,  would  not  1792  have  been  1832?  It  was 
this  fatal  defection  at  the  critical  moment,  and  not  the 
declaration  against  Reform,  that  threw  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  Whigs, — ^in  other  words,  ruined  the  monarchy. 

We  have  now  performed,  with  painful  feelings,  but  scru- 
pulous impartiality,  a  necessary  duty, — ^that  of  tracing  the 
errors  of  the  Conservative  party,  which  have  contributed  to 
bring  the  nation  into  its  present  disastrous  state.  There 
remains  a  more  grateful  task  ;  that  of  following,  with  just 
admiration,  their  heroic  conduct  in  adversity, — ^appealing  to 
the  justice  of  posterity  from  the  violence  of  present  times, 
and  consigning,  in  merited  terms,  the  destroyers  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  execrations  of  ages.  Here,  also,  we  have 
every  wish  to  be  impartial,  and  we  trust  we  shall  be  so. 
The  anxiety  of  the  moment  is  over  ;  the  Reform  Bill  has 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to 
demand  the  willing  obedience  of  every  British  subject,  but 
the  means  by  which  it  has  been  brought  about  have  become 
the  subject  of  history ;  and  the  character  of  its  authors, 
after  having  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  political  discus- 
sion, now  stands  before  the  bar  of  posterity  for  eternal 
judgment. 

Earl  Grey,  as  all  the  world  knows,  ascended  into  office 
under  the  pledge  of  Reform  ;  and  every  man,  of  whatever 
party,  must  have  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  have  carried 
that  pledge  into  efiect.  He  stated,  however,  that  his  ideas 
on  this  subject  had  undergone  a  material  alteration  since  the 
first  ardour  of  youth  had  passed  away  ;  that  he  would  now 
stand  or  fall  by  his  order  ;  and  that  whatever  Reform  he 
introduced  should  be  renovation,  not  innovation,  and  be 
based  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Monarchy,  not 
rested  on  any  speculative  or  theoretical  ideas  of  improve- 
ment.     On  this  footing  he  stood  pledged  to  the  nation  ; 
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and,  in  their  anxiety  to  see  this  great  question  settled  on 
a  satisfactory  basis,  they  overlooked  errors  which  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  any  preceding  ministry.  The  total 
failure  of  the  budget,  not  a  shred  of  which  was  left  to  stand 
in  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  the  signal  defeat  on 
the  Timber  Duties,  were  a  sufficient  indication  that  they 
held  their  places  merely  on  tolerance,  and  that  the  expecta* 
tion  of  their  Reform  measure  alone  upheld  their  tottering 
administration. 

At  length  the  Reform  Bill  was  ushered  in  on  1  st  March 
1831 ;  and  it  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  one 
with  what  breathless  astonishment  it  was  received  by  all 
classes  in  the  country.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Whigs,  the  Tories,  or  the  Radicals  were  most  struck  with 
amazement.  It  is  now  well  known  that,  had  it  been 
brought  to  a  vote  on  the  first  reading,  it  would  have  been 
thrown  out  by  an  immense  majority,  and  such  a  proposition 
never  probably  again  been  tendered  to  a  British  ParUament. 
Time,  incessant  discussion  for  fifteen  months,  and  the  subse* 
qoent  melancholy  march  of  revolution,  have  habituated  our 
minda  to  this,  as  they  do  to  all  other  democratic  changes ; 
but  when  the  fearful  inroad  on  the  Constitution  was  first 
announced  to  minds  as  yet  unused  to  the  fatal  rapidity  of 
revolutionary  advance,  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  itself  was 
about  to  swallow  up  its  ofispring. 

Talleyrand  has  said,  that  ^'  the  convulsions  consequent  on 
that  speech  alone  would  not  be  allayed  for  thirty  years." 
And  the  remark  was  that  of  one  well  versed  in  the  springs 
of  revolution,  and  familiar  with  the  restless  spirit  which  had 
compelled  him  to  swear  allegiance  to  thirteen  difierent  con- 
stitutions. There  are  certain  projects  which,  by  the  common 
consent  of  mankind,  must  never  be  so  much  as  seriously 
broached,  if  we  would  avoid  throwing  society  into  convulsions. 
The  division  of  property,  the  democratic  ascendency  of  the 
lower  orders,  are  subjects  which  never  yet  were  seriously 
entertained  by  the  populace,  without  anarchy  being  the 
consequence,  and  society  being  conducted  through  a  long 
period  of  suffering  to  military  despotism.  But  these  projects 
are  usually  pressed  on  an  unwilling  legislature  by  the  lower 
orders;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Hope,  the  contagion  of 
Desire,  are  checked  by  the  slender  prospect  afforded  of  pre- 
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Tailing  in  such  a  struggle  against  the  government.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  govemment  itself  took  the  lead  in  the 
dreadful  step.  A  change  confessedly  greater  than  had  been 
attempted  by  Cromwell,  the  Long  Parliament,  or  those  who 
expelled  James  II., — an  alteration  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  demolition  and  reconstruction  of  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  Parliament,  —  a  total  destruction,  without  any 
equivalent,  of  168  seats,  and  a  transference  of  the  immense 
power  they  conveyed  to  a  new  and  highly  democratic  electoral 
body,  a  majority  of  whom  inhabited  houses  rented  at  below 
L.12  a-year,  and  who  were  nearly  all  in  the  urban  interest, 
was  seriously  brought  forward  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
and  supported  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  sovereign  power, 
and  the  whole  influence  of  the  Whig  nobility. 

It  will  probably  never  be  known,  certainly  not  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  what  the  real  intentions 
and  serious  expectations  of  Ministers  were  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  enormous  innovation.  That  they  expected  it  to 
be  thrown  out  by  a  great  majority,  has  since  been  confessed 
in  his  place  in  Parliament  by  the  most  honest  and  candid, 
and  not  the  least  able  of  their  number.  Lord  Althorp. 
That  they  were  completely  ignorant  of  its  real  tendency, 
and,  in  particular,  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  practical 
operation  of  the  £10  clause,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by 
the  vigorous  and  repeated,  though  unsuccessful  attempts, 
which  they  made  to  get  quit  of  it,  when  tied  to  the  stake  by 
the  Radical  party.  Did  they  never  expect  that  it  would  be 
carried,  but  put  it  forth  like  an  Agrarian  law,  not  in  the 
idea  that  it  could  ever  become  part  of  the  institutions  of  the 
realm,  but  that  it  would  prove  the  source  of  never-ending 
disquiet  to  their  successors  ?  Did  they  expect  that  it  would 
prove  an  everlasting  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Conservative 
rulers  of  the  realm,  and  give  themselves  a  rallying  word,  a 
war-cry,  by  which  they  might  at  all  times  thereafter  assem- 
ble the  mobs  of  towns  round  their  banner  ?  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  only  proposed,  but 
seriously  insisted  on,  by  the  united  influence  of  the  Crown, 
the  Radicals,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Ministerial  aristocracy. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Conservative  party  committed 
what  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  great  mistake,  in  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  feelings  of  astonishment  and  horror 
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'which  the  proposal  at  first  generally  excited,  to  have  it  at 
once  thrown  overboard.  Had  this  been  done,  the  Constitu- 
tion would  probably  now  have  been  safe.  But  the  error, 
great  as  it  was,  was  a  natural  one,  and  only  showed  how 
Bttle  we  then  knew  of  the  principles  of  revolution,  in  which 
dear-bought  experience  has  since  made  us  such  adepts.  He 
conceived,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  men  of  sense  in  the  country 
conceived  with  him,  that  the  enormity  of  the  change  would 
awaken  a  feeling  of  unanimous  resistance  to  it  in  all 
the  respectable  or  influential  classes ;  that  the  boroughs 
threatened  with  disfranchisement  would  instantly  send 
instructions  to  their  representatives  to  throw  out  the  measure, 
and  that  the  county  voters,  seeing  that  they  were  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  tenants  and  ten-pound  free- 
holders, would  do  their  utmost  to  resist  the  change.  Those 
more  familiar  with  the  principles  called  forth  in  revolutionary 
changes  feared,  with  what  experience  has  since  proved  to  have 
been  a  well-founded  apprehension,  that  a  difierent  principle 
would  come  into  operation.  This  principle  is  the  contagion 
of  kindred  feeling  awakened  in  similar  ranks,  by  the  prospect 
of  an  enormous  benefit  to  their  class  of  society ;  and  the 
impossibility  of  expecting  that  the  electors  were  to  resist  the 
tempest  of  innovating  passion,  the  deluding  prospects,  and 
the  inflammatory  considerations,  which  had  already  turned 
the  heads  of  many  of  the  ablest  men,  the  greatest  proprietors, 
and  the  noblest  blood  in  the  realm.  They  recollected  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  achieved  by  the  junction  of  49 
of  the  nobility  and  127  of  the  clergy  to  the  Tiers  Etat, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  their  own  orders,  and 
that  in  a  few  months  they  received  the  reward  of  their 
insane  conduct  by  having  all  their  property  confiscated  to 
the  service  of  an  ungrateftil  state.  The  result  soon  proved 
that  their  apprehensions  were  too  well  founded,  and  that  in 
a  similar  crisis  similar  efiects  may  be  anticipated  in  all  ages 
and  countries  of  the  world. 

The  Reformers  have  frequently  referred  to  the  result  of 
this  appeal  to  the  people,  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  gene- 
rality and  depth  of  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Reform  which 
previously  existed  in  the  country.  There  never  was  a  more 
complete  mistake.  It  only  demonstrated  that  a  tempest 
was  excited  by  the  prodigal  ofler  of  political  power  to  the 
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lower  orders,  and  that,  in  all  ages,  by  similar  means  a  similar 
eflfect  may  be  produced.  No  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
assert  that  the  desire  for  an  Agrarian  Law,  or  the  diyision 
of  property,  was  then  general  among  the  middle  ranks ; 
but  if  any  administration  could  have  been  found  profligate 
enough  to  propose  such  measures  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary 
popularity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  reception  they 
would  have  met  with  from  the  masses  of  mankind.  If, 
instead  of  proposing  to  put  112  seats  in  Parliament  into 
Schedule  A,  they  had  proposed  to  put  the  estates  of  112  of 
the  greatest  proprietors  in  England  into  that  schedule,  and 
divide  their  lands  among  the  ten-pound  tenants  of  the  great 
towns,  a  tempest  greatly  more  yiolent  than  even  that  in 
favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  would  instantly  have  arisen. 
Then  it  would  at  once  have  been  seen,  how  numerous  are 
the  supporters,  how  loud  the  clamour,  how  menacing  the 
acts  of  the  gainers,  compared  to  those  of  the  victims  by 
spoliation.  Henry  VIII.  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  a 
tempest  among  the  courtiers  in  favour  of  religious  reform, 
when  he  proposed  to  divide  the  church  lands  amongst  them  ; 
the  patriotism  of  the  Russels  waxed  singularly  warm  when 
the  abbey  lands  of  Wobum  danced  before  their  eyes.  No 
one  ever  doubted  the  power  at  all  times  of  raising  up  the 
poor,  by  the  proposal  to  divide  amongst  them  the  power  or 
the  possessions  of  the  rich ;  what  was  always  doubted  was, 
whether  men  of  property  and  respectability  could  be  found 
to  make  from  the  seat  of  government  such  a  proposal.  But 
experience  has  now  proved  that  democratic  passion  and 
political  ambition  can  efiect  that  prodigy. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  consequent  on  the  rejection 
of  General  Gascoigne^s  motion,  it  is  now  confidently  asserted 
by  those  who  have  the  best  sources  of  information,  was 
wrung  from  a  reluctant  monarch  by  a  gross  delusion  prac- 
tised on  his  too  confiding  judgment  It  was  represented  to 
him  that  the  Tories  had  stopped  the  supplies,  and  that  the 
Government  could  not  be  carried  on  unless  a  dissolution 
took  place,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  supplies  had  been 
grantedy  and  all  that  the  Opposition  had  done  was  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  part  of  the  estimates  for  a  single 
night.  And  accordingly  the  King,  in  his  speech  dissolving 
Parliament,  was  obliged  to  thank  them  for  having  granted 
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the  supplies.  But  of  what  avail  was  that  ?  The  fraud  had 
answered  its  piupose  ;  the  dissolution  was  effected ;  and  this 
under  circumstances  which  gave  the  Reformers  the  advantage 
of  having  the  sanction  of  the  King's  name  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  measures  likelj,  in  their  ultimate  result,  to  be 
eminentlj  perilous  to  the  Crown.  This  was  the  fatal 
measure  for  the  Crown ;  when  William  went  to  Parliament 
to  dissolve  the  Commons,  who  had  placed  the  salvation  of 
the  Constitution  within  his  grasp,  he  passed  the  Rubicon, 
never  again  to  return. 

Then  commenced  a  system  of  intimidation,  delusion,  and 
ruffian  violence,  such  as  never  had  been  witnessed  in  England 
before^  and  we  trust  in  God  never  may  be  witnessed  in  Eng- 
land again.  The  leading  Ministerial  journal,  that  which  has 
80  often  since  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  confidential  communi- 
cations of  Ministers,  and  obtained  and  published  state  papers 
known  only  to  two  or  three  of  the  Cabinet,  laboured  day 
after  day  to  impress  upon  the  mob  of  England  the  only 
effectual  way  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  It  urged  them 
to  assail  the  Tory  candidates  with  brick-bats,  to  duck  them 
in  horse-ponds.  The  Reforming  press  generally  repeated 
and  enforced  the  infamous  advice,  and  the  nation  resounded 
with  every  species  of  calumny,  abuse,  and  falsehood,  against 
the  Conservative  party.  These  frauds  and  this  violence 
prevailed;  the  rural  electors  were  deluded  by  the  un- 
constitutional and  unauthorised  use  of  the  King's  name ; 
"  the  most  popular  King  since  the  days  of  Alfred '^  was 
landed  to  the  skies  as  the  leading  Reformer  of  the  realm, 
and  the  men  who  were  destined,  not  twenty  months 
after,  to  remind  him  of  the  tragic  fate  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  ""  that  a  fairer  head  than  that  which  ever  decked  the 
shoulders  of  Adelaide,  Queen  of  England,  had  rolled  upon 
a  scaffold,'^  resounded  incessantly  in  the  ears  of  the  free- 
holders the  wishes  of  their  popular  sovereign.  The  un- 
constitutional fraud  prevailed  in  some  places,  the  force  of 
mffian  violence  triumphed  in  others ;  the  Conservatives  were 
generally  deterred  from  coming  forward  by  the  desperate 
aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  the  imminent  peril  to  their  lives 
and  their  properties  if  they  resisted  the  torrent.  Amidst 
revolutionary  transports,  showers  of  stones,  broken  windows, 
wounded  electors,  and  every  species  of  popular  outrage,  the 
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cause  of  Reform  generally  triumphed,  and  the  only  surprising 
thing  is,  that,  in  the  general  wreck  of  law  and  order,  so  many 
as  250  friends  of  the  Constitution  were  returned  to  maintain 
a  hopeless  contest  in  the  Lower  House. 

When,  in  consequence  of  this  atrocious  system  of  revolu- 
tionary violence,  a  majority  of  136  was  secured  for  the 
Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  bill  was 
sent  to  the  Upper  House,  a  majority  of  41  of  the  Barons 
of  England,  to  their  immortal  honour,  and  at  the  manifest 
hazard  of  their  lives,  rejected  it  at  once.  Then  instantly 
was  resumed  the  infernal  work  of  agitation ;  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  declared  opinions  of  the  greatest  proprietors 
and  wisest  men  in  England,  representing,  as  they  did,  that 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  education  and  property  of  the  king- 
dom, and  bringing  forward  a  new  measure,  founded  on  a 
compromise  between  the  two  independent  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  which,  if  at  all  in  unison  with  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Peers  would  have  been  too  happy  to  pass,  they 
declared  that  they  would  bring  in  a  bill  as  efficient  as  the 
last.  They  boasted,  through  all  their  organs  in  the  press, 
that  they  had  the  unlimited  power  from  the  King  to  create 
Peers,  and,  therefore,  that  resistance  in  the  Upper  House 
was  hopeless :  and  they  recommenced,  through  their  ruffian 
followers  in  the  country,  the  work  of  intimidation,  violence, 
and  revolution.  Bristol  was  soon  in  flames,  Nottingham 
Castle  burnt  and  sacked,  Derby  overwhelmed  by  brutal 
violence ;  while  the  whole  press  resounded  with  threats  of 
murder  and  fire-raising  against  the  courageous  Peers  and 
Bishops  who  had,  for  a  time  at  least,  saved  their  country 
and  government ;  and  the  Ministry  never,  until  driven  to 
it  by  excesses  which  it  was  impossible  to  overlook,  took  the 
slightest  steps  to  arrest  the  infuriated  rabble. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  Conservative  party  in  Eng- 
land did  not  act  with  the  firmness  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  them,  or  which  the  heroic  stand  made  by 
their  leaders  seemed  to  authorise  the  friends  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  expect.  Ireland  and  Scotland  spoke  loudly  forth ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  former  kingdom,  seeing  the  dagger 
at  their  throats,  roused  themselves  with  the  characteristic 
bravery  of  their  race,  and  the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
showed  a  front,  and  spoke  in  strains  of  eloquence,  at  Edin- 
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burgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  places,  which,  if  generally  fol- 
lowed in  the  great  towns  in  England,  would  have  consigned 
the  Reform  Bill,  with  its  parent  Administration,  to  the 
dust,  amidst  the  execrations  of  ages.  But  the  memorable 
example  was  not  followed.  The  English  towns,  though 
containing  a  Conservative  party  fully  as  strong  as  those  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  did  nothing.  The  Peers  were  not 
supported  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  the  Ministry 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  places  and  commence  afresh  the 
work  of  revolution,  after  having  sustained  a  shock  which  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  strongest  of  their  predecessors. 

Meanwhile  the  veil  was  beginning  to  drop  from  the  eyes 
of  the  English  electors.  The  truth  began  to  be  generally 
known  that  the  King's  name  had  been  taken  in  vain ;  that 
it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  crush  the  House  of  Peers  by  a 
fresh  inundation  :  and  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  stream 
on  which  we  had  embarked  became  manifest  to  the  most 
careless  observers.  The  rural  electors  began  to  see  that 
their  darling  Reform  would  soon  saddle  them  with  a  free 
trade  in  com ;  the  urban,  that  it  was  destroying  their  busi- 
ness, and  threatened  to  swallow  up  their  property,  by  the 
effects  of  monetary  restriction,  or  the  ruin  of  their  rm-al 
customers.  All  the  elections  since  the  general  one  demon- 
strated this.  The  contests  at  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Grimsby, 
Dorsetshire,  Pembrokeshire,  and  latterly  Berkshire,  left  the 
Ministers  not  a  hope  on  a  second  appeal  to  the  people. 
The  Whigs  saw  that  they  were  declining — the  prospect  of 
a  county  election  now  threw  them  into  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension— they  knew  that  another  general  election  would 
reduce  them  to  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  the  nation,  recovered  from  its  stupor,  and  escaped  from 
the  jaws  of  revolution,  would  never  again  intrust  them  with 
the  reins  of  power.  Everything,  therefore,  depended  upon 
making  the  most  of  the  Parliament  which  had  been  assem- 
bled under  the  transports  of  Reform,  and  keeping,  at  all 
hazards,  possession  of  the  power,  if  once  driven  from  which 
they  knew  they  had  not  a  chance  to  return. 

For  this  pm-pose, — while  they  brought  forward  a  new  bill 
in  the  Lower  House,  even  more  democratic  than  the  for- 
mer, and  thus  showed  that,  with  a  revolutionary  party, 
compromise  cannot  be  hoped  for,  and  that  war  to  the  knifo 
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(we  mean  constitutional  war  only)  is  the  sole  alternative 
left, — ^thej  at  the  same  time  incessantly  represented,  through 
their  organs  in  the  press,  that  the  King  was  pledged  to 
their  measures,  and  that  he  would  at  once  create  1 00  Peers, 
if  necessary,  to  insure  their  success.  This  statement  was 
put  forth  in  the  most  confident  terms,  day  after  day,  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  official  accuracy.  The  day  even  on 
which  Earl  Grey  had  gone  down  to  the  King  (15th  January) 
to  arrange  the  creation,  was  pompously  set  forth  by  the  chief 
Ministerial  journal;  and  the  country  was  assured  again  and 
again,  by  those  possessing  evident  marks  of  the  confidence 
of  Government,  that  a  carte  blanche  had  been  obtained, 
and  that  its  execution  was  only  suspended  until  it  should  be 
seen  whether  the  Peers  would  not  be  so  pliant  as  to  render 
80  large  a  creation  unnecessary.  The  Morning  Chronicle 
has  since  admitted  that  all  this  was  not  the  case ;  that 
"  Earl  Grey  never  had  the  unrestrained  power  of  creating 
Peers.^^  And  it  is  notorious  that  the  King,  when  urged  by 
his  Ministers  to  adopt  their  advice  as  to  a  large  creation, 
accepted  their  resignations  in  preference.  But  in  the  mean 
time  this  falsehood  answered  its  purpose  :  it  paralysed  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  throughout  the  country,  who 
never  suspected  the  gross  fraud  which  had  been  practised 
against  them ;  it  gave  energy  and  vigour  to  the  Revolution- 
ary party,  by  the  prospect  of  certain  success;  it  diverted 
attention  from  the  gross  incapacity  of  Ministers,  which  the 
flames  of  Jamaica,  the  abandonment  of  Belgium,  the  fall 
of  £4,000,000  in  the  revenue,  and  the  universal  anxiety 
and  distress,  had  made  manifest  to  the  most  frantic 
Reformer ;  and  it  accelerated  the  progress  of  the  new  bill 
in  the  Lower  House,  by  the  prospect  of  an  irresistible 
force  in  the  hands  of  Ministers  to  coerce  the  Upper. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  up  a  second  time,  after  a 
glorious  and  able  resistance  from  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  Commons,  to  the  House  of  Peers,  a  new  system  of 
tactics  commenced,  now  matter  of  history,  and  which  the 
"  execrations  of  ages  will  leaye  inadequately  censured.*' 
Seeing  that  if  the  bill  was  thrown  out  again  on  the  second 
reading,  the  groundlessness  of  their  professions  of  an  unli- 
mited power  to  create  Peers  would  become  manifest,  that  a 
dissolution  of  the  Commopn  ^"uld  probably  follow,  and 
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their  party  be  utterly  routed,  as  in  1784  and  1807,  on  an 
appeaJ  from  the  Throne  to  the  people,  they  contrived  to  get 
an  over-confiding  Monarch  pledged  to  the  leading  provisions 
of  the  Reform  BiUy  and  thus  implicated  the  King  personally 
in  thsir  measures,  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  never  before 
known  in  the  Constitution.  At  the  same  time,  they  pub- 
licly held  out  in  the  House  of  Peers  that,  if  the  House 
would  let  the  bill  into  committee,  it  should  '^  be  in  their 
Lordships^  hands,^'  and  no  effort  made  to  overwhelm  their 
deliberations  by  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power.  On 
the  contrary.  Earl  Grey  declared  that,  if  a  collision  occur- 
red between  the  two  Houses,  the  proper  course  was  to  dis- 
solve Parliament,  and  reserve  the  creation  of  Peers  as  a  last 
resource^  to  be  adopted  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  evident 
that  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons  after  such  dissolution 
would  be  thrown  out  by  the  Upper  House.  Having  by 
these  professions  gained  over  many  of  the  Conservative 
Peers  to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  and  thus  landed  the 
bill  in  committee,  and  saved  himself  and  his  party  from  the 
immediate  ruin  which  threatened  them  by  its  rejection^ 
Earl  Grey,  instantly  on  the  first  vote  in  the  committee 
against  Ministers,  flew  to  the  King,  insisted  on  the  creation 
of  little  short  of  1 00  Peers,  and  on  this  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Constitution  being  refused,  resigned  his  ofiice. 

We  do  not  concur  with  many  of  the  Conservative  party, 
who  think  that  the  vote  on  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  was 
on  an  immaterial  point,  and  that  it  was  not  indicative  of 
the  existence  of  a  majority  in  the  Lords,  who  were  resolved 
to  modify  the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  we  admit  that  it 
clearly  showed  that  the  most  dangerous  clauses  in  the  bill 
would  be  altered  in  the  committee.  But  the  point  we  rest 
on  is  this — Was  not  that  precisely  the  compromise  which 
Earl  Grey  pledged  himself  to  Lord  Whamclifie,  Lord 
Harrowby,  Lord  Gage,  and  the  other  waverers,  to  allow 
IN  committee  ?  Have  they  not,  in  consequence  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  pledge,  loudly  and  indignantly  proclaimed  in 
Parliament  that  they  were  deceived,  and  voted,  with  un- 
heard-of expressions  of  resentment  in  consequence,  against 
the  third  reading  ? 

The  King's  constitutional  resistance  to  the  creation  of 
Peers  would  unquestionably  have  proved  fatal  to  the  revo- 
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lutionarj  project,  and  have  saved  the  Constitution,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fatal  pledge  to  the  leading  principles  of  the 
bill,  which  the  Ministers  had  the  art  to  extract  from  his  unsus- 
picious temper.  The  King  being  pledged  to  schedule  A,  the 
£10  clause,  and  all  the  other  democratic  clauses,  the  return 
of  the  Conservative  party  to  ofl&ce,  to  carry  through  the  bill 
they  had  so  long  and  conscientiously  opposed,  was  imposs- 
ible. All  the  deplorable  consequences  likely  to  follow  its 
adoption,  would,  in  that  event,  have  been  laid  on  them, 
while  their  character  would  have  been  irretrievably  ruined 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country,  by  what  would  have  been 
deemed  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  ambition.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  might  afiPord  to  run  the  risk  of  such  an  impu- 
tation ;  no  inferior  man  could.  The  return  of  the  Tories 
to  power  to  carry  through  the  dregs  of  the  revolutionary 
system,  could  have  produced  only  ruin  to  themselves,  and, 
by  blasting  them,  would  have  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
the  country.  It  would  have  been  Catholic  emancipation 
over  again,  on  a  far  greater  scale,  and  a  far  more  momen- 
tous question.  It  was  the  most  fortunate  circumstance 
that  has  occurred,  both  to  them  and  to  England,  in  these 
disastrous  days,  that  they  had  magnanimity  and  wisdom 
enough  to  reject  power  on  such  conditions. 

CcBtera  quis  nescitf  The  Whigs  returned  to  office  on 
the  promise  of  a  creation  of  Peers  to  any  extent  to  en- 
sure the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  the  Conservative  Peers, 
though  amounting  to  a  decided  majority  of  the  whole 
House,  retired  to  avoid  the  fatal  exercise  of  the  preroga- 
tive. The  best  and  bravest,  the  first  and  noblest  subjects 
of  the  Crown,  were  driven  into  voluntary  exile,  to  avoid 
the  same  destruction  to  the  Upper,  which  democratic  ambi- 
tion had  already  effected  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament. 
Amidst  deserted  benches  and  a  deathlike  silence,  amidst 
the  tears  of  the  patriotic  and  the  newly  awakened  terrors 
of  the  ambitious,  the  old  Constitution  was  overturned ;  and 
the  ancient  Genius  of  England  seemed  to  strike  with  horror 
its  unworthy  children,  even  in  the  moment  of  their  parrici- 
dal triumph. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill :  of  that 
mighty  and  portentous  change,  which,  uprooting  all  our  insti- 
tutions, is  destined  to  send  us  adrift  upon  the  sea  of  inno- 
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Tation  :  to  peril  the  ancient  frame  of  British  society  on  the 
ephemeral  theories  of  French  democracy  ;  and,  depriving 
lis  at  once  of  the  weight  of  a  thousand  years'  duration, 
render  our  future  constitutions,  to  all  human  appearance, 
nearly  as  shortlived  and  disastrous  as  the  fleeting  changes 
of  the  French  Republic.  It  has  been  carried  through  from 
first  to  last  by  fraud,  intimidation,  and  appeals  to  the 
worst  passions  of  the  people.  The  people  were  deceived  as 
to  the  King,  the  King  as  to  the  people  ;  the  electors  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  measure,  the  populace  as  to  the  benefits 
they  would  derive  from  it ;  the  Waverers  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  Government  in  the  event  of  their  yielding; 
the  Monarch  as  to  the  temper  with  which  a  free  exercise 
of  judgment  by  the  Peers  would  be  received  by  the  Admin- 
istration. At  the  same  time,  violence  of  every  sort  was 
perpetrated  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ;  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  could  not  stand  forth  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  ;  and  many  of  the  meetings  in  support 
of  Administration  resounded  with  mention  of  guillotines 
and  scaffolds,  beheaded  kings  and  exiled  nobility.  In  the 
midst  of  this  unparalleled  scene  of  duplicity,  violence,  and 
deceit,  the  revolutionary  spirit  has  been  incessantly  agitated 
among  the  people,  the  worst  passions  of  the  populace  excited 
by  the  impunity  afforded  in  most  cases  to  all  their  excesses, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  nation  perverted  by  a  furious, 
irreligious,  and  Jacobinical  press.  By  such  means, 
and  such  agents,  was  the  Constitution  of  England  over- 
thrown. 

On  reviewing  the  melancholy  history  of  vice,  deceit,  and 
violence,  by  which  this  deplorable  catastrophe  was  pro- 
duced, we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask,  with  the  Roman  poet, 
whether  there  is  really  a  Providence  which  directs  human 
affairs ;  or  whether,  from  the  elevated  regions  of  bliss,  the 
Supreme  Being  beholds  with  indifference  the  fate  and  the 
suffering  of  nations  ? — 

*^  Saepe  mihi  dubiam  traxit  sententia  mentem — 
Curarent  supcri  terras,  an  nollus  inesset 
Rector,  et  inccrto  flaerent  mortalia  casa. 
Abstulit  banc  tandem  Rufini  poena  tunmltam, 
Absolvitque  Deos.    Jam  non  ad  cnlmina  remm 
InJQstos  crevisse  queror :  tolluntur  in  altvm^ 
Ut  lapsu  graviore  nuint.''^ 
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It  is  this  gradual  but  certain  punishment  of  all  the  sins 
of  democracy,  and  all  the  madness  of  revolutionary  ambi- 
tion, that  the  world  is  now  about  to  witness.  As  certainly 
as  there  is  a  God  in  the  Heavens,  so  certainly  will  this 
generation  not  expire  before  all  is  accomplished.  With 
bitter  regret,  with  curses  long,  because  impotent  to  save, 
will  the  nation  then  look  back  to  the  delusion  of  these 
times.  But  in  the  course  of  this  terrible  retribution,  when 
Vice  is  receiving  its  punishment  from  the  consequences  of 
its  own  excesses,  and  Virtue  is  suffering  under  measures 
which  it  strove  to  prevent,  let  the  Conservative  party  always 
recollect  that  the  fate  of  England  can  be  rendered  hopeless 
only  by  an  appeal  to  forces  or  by  their  desertion  of  their 
country  and  their  still  remaining  duties.  Let  them  be  of 
good  cheer ;  the  laws  of  Nature  do  not  act  in  vain  in  favour 
of  virtue,  religion,  and  patriotic  duty.  The  suffering,  misery, 
and  agony,  which  is  about  to  tame  the  fierce  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy, will  restore  at  last,  though  after  a  dismal  interval, 
their  sway  in  the  state  :  the  cause  of  England  is  only  hope- 
less, if,  like  the  French  nobility,  they  desert  it. 

What  a  spectacle  does  this  lamentable  history  we  have 
now  sketched  out,  present  of  the  firmness  of  the  British 
Constitution  ;  and  how  admirably  arranged  was  that  won- 
derful fabric  which  the  providence  of  God  permitted  to  be 
put  together  to  perform  the  mighty  services  it  has  rendered, 
and  was  rendering,  at  its  fall,  to  the  cause  of  humanity  ! 
Notwithstanding  all  the  disastrous  circumstances  which  have 
now  been  detailed ;  notwithstanding  a  combination  of 
chances,  unparalleled  since  the  history  of  Europe  began  ; 
notwithstanding  a  fatal  division  among  its  supporters,  and 
an  unprecedented  cause  of  exultation  to  its  enemies  at  the 
critical  moment,  such  was  the  strength  of  the  fabric  that 
three  times  it  repulsed  the  spoiler.  At  the  division  on 
General  Gascoigne^s  motion,  on  the  rejection  of  the  first  Bill, 
and  on  the  carrying  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion,  the  over- 
throw of  the  revolution  was  certain,  if  it  was  not  supported  by 
an  immediate  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  executive.  Thrice 
the  Conservative  party  brought  victory  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  required  only  that  the  power  of  the  monarch 
should  not  be  exerted  to  destroy  the  monarchy  ;  and  thrice 
success  was  torn  from  them  by  an  effort  of  the  prerogative. 
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The  spectacle  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  extraordinary.  The 
constitution  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  unassailable  on  all 
the  sides  from  whence  alone  danger,  on  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  society,  was  to  be  apprehended  :  it  has  been  pierced 
to  the  heart  by  a  stroke  from  the  quarter  where  it  was  not 
thought  men  could  be  found  reckless  enough  to  strike  it. 

With  glory  ineffable  to  the  British  aristocracy,  with  hon- 
our now  secured  to  them  beyond  the  power  of  fate,  has  the 
Constitution  of  England  fallen.  Theirs  was  no  long  period  of 
weakness  or  decay  :  no  decline  of  virtue  or  failure  of  patriot- 
ism, DO  long  and  degrading  history  of  the  Empire,  succeed- 
ing the  triumphs  of  the  Republic,  sullied  the  overthrow  of 
the  British  nobility.  They  fell  in  the  fulness  of  their  glory 
and  their  usefulness ;  overshadowed  by  the  laurels  of  Tra- 
falgar and  Waterloo,  with  the  conquest  of  Napoleon  to 
signalise  their  last  hours,  and  the  earth  overspread  with  their 
mighty  dominion.  In  the  long  history  of  human  virtue,  of 
heroic  actions,  and  of  patriotic  duty,  what  spectacle  can  be 
placed  in  comparison  with  this  one  ?  With  truth  did  Lord 
J.  Russell  say,  that  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  public  property ;  and  we  may  thank  his  measure  for 
drawing  forth  its  most  illustrious  qualities.  With  undying 
pride  the  British  historian  can  now  record,  that  while  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  disdained  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
Caesar  or  Cromwell,  he  exerted  his  mighty  energies  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  ;  that  the  world's  great  victor  passed  un- 
tainted through  the  ordeal  of  ambition ;  and  that  the  arm 
which  overthrew  Napoleon,  yielded  to  the  force  of  moral 
duty.  The  glory  of  this  last  triumph  will  eclipse  that  of  all 
the  others,  because  it  belongs  to  himself  alone  :  he  will  share, 
in  his  military  career,  his  honours  with  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander; but  in  the  struggle  with  revolution  in  his  own 
country,  he  will  find  no  rivals :  and  an  exulting  posterity 
will  point  to  his  career  as  uniting  that  of  both  of  the 
greatest  men  of  antiquity, 

^'  And  honour  Cesar's  less  than  Cato's  sword.'' 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  Fbb.  1832] 

The  vast  and  splendid  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, encircling  the  globe  with  their  stations,  and  nourishing 
its  commerce  by  their  productions,  are  menaced  with 
destruction.  The  government  of  the  West  India  Colonies, 
embracing  so  many  wealthy  and  important  islands,  consum- 
ing annually  L.4,000,000  worth  of  British  manufactures, 
having  invested  in  them  L.130,000,000  of  British  capital, 
employing  250,000  tons  of  British  shipping,  is  silently 
slipping  from  our  hands.  Should  the  present  system  con- 
tinue much  longer,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  in  a 
few  years,  the  British  flag  will  wave  on  any  of  the  Antilles. 
The  empire  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  it  the  wooden  walls 
of  England,  the  great  bulwark  of  our  freedom,  will  have 
passed  to  another  people. 

To  show  that  these  apprehensions  are  not  exaggerated, 
we  transcribe  the  following  article  from  the  Jamaica  Gou- 
rant  of  Nov.  1,  1831  : — 

"  The  period  has  at  length  arrived,  when  the  representa- 
tives of  an  oppressed  and  deeply  injured  people  have  met 
in  council,  to  deliberate  on  the  civil  and  political  economy  ; 
and,  like  pilots  in  a  storm,  to  consult  on  the  means  most 
advisable  to  conduct  the  tempest-tossed  bark  through  the 
billows  of  an  agitated  ocean.  Looking  at  the  conduct  of 
the  mother  country  to  her  colonies,  we  dare  hardly  give 
expression  to  our  feelings  on  the  occasion.  What  have  we 
in  return  from  England  for  the  immense  duties  received 
upon  our  produce — the  vast  benefits  derived  by  her  indus- 
trious artisans  from  the  almost  exclusive  supply  of  British 
manufactures — the  nursery  afibrded  her  for  seamen,  that 
form  the  bulwark  of  her  national  existence,  besides  the 
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wealth  drawn  from  the  wealth  of  the  colony,  to  be  spent  in 
Britain  by  our  absentee  proprietors  and  mortgagees  ?  Why, 
beggary,  ruin,  and  disgrace,  are  the  barter — we  are  left  a 
prey  to  the  discontented  and  insatiate  herd  of  hydras  in  the 
mother  country,  and  exposed  to  a  hell  of  opposition  from 
every  corner  of  the  nation.  But  such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  long  exist.  The  Amor  Patriae  of  the  sons  of  Britain 
in  the  West  is  dissipated — is  lost.  England  insulted  and 
persecuted  America,  and  lost  eleven  British  states  at  a  blow. 
True,  her  74  and  96  gun-ships  could  not  whisk  around  the 
New  World  as  they  can  around  her  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  she  may  secure  the  loss  of  one  as  certainly  as 
she  has  effected  the  alienation  of  the  other.  America  at 
present  resembles  the  sleeping  lion.  You  behold  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  the  animal,  without  a  demonstration  of  its 
strength  and  power.  She  remains  quiet,  nurses  her  seamen, 
builds  new  vessels  of  war,  and  lays  them  up  in  dock — hus- 
bands her  wealth,  and  secures  the  affection  of  a  noble  and 
generous  people.  The  day  is  not  distant  when,  feeling  her 
influence  and  power,  she  will  arise  as  it  were  from  the  womb 
of  time,  and  spread  confusion  and  terror  around  her.  We 
would  say  to  our  members  in  Assembly — to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  been  delegated  by  ourselves  to  rule  the  destinies 
of  the  colony,  resist  by  fair  and  constitutional  means  any 
further  innovation  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people.  Concession  will  follow  concession,  demand  will  be 
succeeded  by  demand.  If  we  are  to  fall,  let  it  not  be  by 
our  own  hands  ;  let  not  the  crime  of  political  suicide  attach 
itself  to  us.  Let  the  Ministers  of  England  have  the  glorious 
satisfaction  of  destroying  our  institutions  and  commerce,  and 
rendering  our  island  a  magnificent  pyramid  of  desolation 
and  ruin.  England  holds  her  possessions  in  the  East  by  a 
thread,  and  her  colonies  in  the  West  by  a  threat." 

The  case  is  the  same  in  all  the  other  West  India  colonies. 
In  St  Vincent's,  Barbadoes,  Demerara,  and  all  the  Leeward 
Islands,  the  discontent  is  extreme.  Everywhere  the  colonial 
legislators  are  remonstrating  in  the  most  vehement  manner 
against  the  rash  innovations  of  the  mother  countiy,  and 
deliberating  on  the  means  of  escaping  from  so  ruinous  and 
ignorant  a  domination.  Emissaries  from  them  all  have 
more  than  once  visited  America — with  what  design  we  do 
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not  know ;  and  that  ambitious  state  is  not  an  inattentive 
observer  of  the  fair  prey  which  is  thus  falling  into  its  hands. 
Master  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  into  whose 
grasp  the  dominion  of  the  islands  which  lie  in  its  bosom 
will  ultimately  fall,  if  the  firm  hand  of  Britain  is  once 
relaxed,  and  the  wisdom  which  once  ruled  its  councils  is 
permanently  laid  aside.  It  is  not  more  difficult  to  foresee 
who  will  rule  these  flourishing  colonies,  if  England  is  either 
torn  at  home  by  internal  dissensions,  or  governed  by  an  unin- 
formed democracy,  attentive  chiefly  to  selfish  objects,  and 
ignorant  of  their  dependence  on  the  colonial  interest  of  its 
numerous  ofispring.  And  the  moment  chosen  for  agitating 
the  empire,  and  shaking  all  its  established  interests  by  the 
destruction  and  remodelling  of  the  constitution,  is  the  very 
one  when,  from  external  causes,  its  remote  portions  were 
most  threatened  with  destruction  I 

It  may  be  presumed,  from  the  very  statement  of  the 
West  India  Question,  that  some  great  and  overwhelming 
grievances  are  in  operation  to  produce  the  widespread  feel- 
ing of  discontent  which  pervades  these  once  flourishing 
colonies.  The  sugar  islands  are  bound  up,  both  in  interest 
and  afiection,  with  the  mother  country  ;  bound  to  it  by  tics 
,  which,  but  for  a  course  of  rash  and  perilous  interference  with 
established  interests,  never  could  have  been  broken.  They 
are  not  colonies,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  not  places  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
European  inhabitants  permanently  settle — ubi  lares  etfocos 
habent ;  where  they  purchase  estates  on  which  they  reside, 
and  which  they  transmit  as  their  home  to  their  children. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  places  of  temporary  and  fleeting 
occupation — considered  only  as  objects  of  profit  or  subsis- 
tence ;  and  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  view  of 
being  abandoned  before  old  age,  and  the  remainder  of  life 
passed  in  the  mother  state.  The  great  bulk  of  West  India 
proprietors  reside  in  Great  Britain,  and  their  extensive 
colonial  estates,  cultivated  by  means  of  overseers  and  slaves, 
transmit  their  produce  in  the  shape  of  sugar  remittances  to 
this  country.  The  British  islands  are  the  great  market  of 
colonial  produce,  exceeding  to  the  colonies  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  :  and  any  rupture  with  them  would 
involve  the  colonies  in  extreme  temporary  embarrassments. 
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Of  all  this  the  colonists  are  perfectly  aware  :  they  see  how 
dependent  they  are  on  the  market,  the  protection,  and  the 
nayy  of  Britain  ;  and  yet  they  are  coolly,  but  firmly,  con- 
templating a  separation  from  this  country.  Making  every 
allowance  for  the  yehemence  of  passion  which  is  ripened 
in  these  tropical  regions  under  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun, 
it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  such  a  disposition  could 
not  have  arisen,  in  opposition  to  such  interests,  without 
some  great  and  overwhelming  cause. 

But  if  the  separation  of  the  West  India  islands  from 
this  country  is  perilous  to  them,  it  is  far  more  so  to  the 
mother  state.  They  take  off  annually  above  £4,000,000 
worth  of  British  exports,  real  value,  or  £5,500,000  official 
valae.  How  is  this  vast  and  growing  market  to  be  pre* 
served,  if  our  sway  over  them  is  destroyed  ?  Will  the 
Americans,  those  jealous  commercial  rivals,  who  have 
taken  such  pains  of  late  years  to  exclude  the  British,  and 
favour  their  own  manufactures,  allow  us  to  retain  a 
monopoly  of  the  West  Indian  market  ?  Can  it  be 
preserved  amidst  the  ill-humour  and  mutual  exasperation, 
which  an  attempted  or  completed  separation  must  produce  1 
The  thing  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  ;  and  England 
must  make  up  its  mind,  if  it  will  insist,  by  rash  and  absurd 
legislation,  upon  losing  these  flourishing  colonies,  to  look 
elsewhere  for  so  large  a  portion  of  its  manufacturing  exports. 

Upon  British  shipping,  and  through  it  eventually  upon 
the  British  dominion  at  sea,  and  the  protection  of  the  empire 
from  foreign  invasion,  the  consequences  of  the  threatened 
separation  promise  to  be  still  more  serious.  Experience  has 
proved  that  there  is  no  nursery  for  seamen,  no  feeder  of 
commerce,  like  extensive  colonial  possessions.  The  colonies 
of  North  America,  though  only  containing  1,300,000 
inhabitants,  maintain  a  trade  with  the  mother  country 
which  takes  off  £2,300,000  a-year  of  British  manufactures, 
and  employs  one-fifth  of  the  whole  shipping  of  Great 
Britain  ;  while  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  though  it  possesses  a  population  of  12,000,000, 
only  employs  a  seventh  of  the  Canadian  trade,  or  one 
thirty-fifth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain.* 
The    trade    to   the    West    Indies,   which    now    employs 

*  Bouchet's  Accowd  cf  Canada,  preface,  p.  8. 
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250,000  tons  of  British  shipping,  may  be  expected  to 
decline  as  the  ships  employed  in  the  trade  to  the  United 
State  have  done  since  they  declared  their  independence. 
The  right  arm  of  the  British  navy  will  be  lopped  off  the 
moment  that  the  West  India  islands  have  cither  become 
independent,  or  passed  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power. 

It  is  impossible  it  can  ever  be  otherwise  :  and  Lord 
Brougham  has  well  demonstrated,  in  his  "  Colonial  Policy," 
to  what  cause  the  vast  difference  between  colonial  and 
foreign  trade  is  owing.  Colonies  are  distant  provinces  of 
the  empire  ;  the  industry  which  an  intercourse  with  them 
puts  in  motion  at  both  ends  feeds  its  own  population,  and 
the  intercourse  itself  is  exclusively  maintained  in  domestic 
shipping.  That  which  is  carried  on  with  an  independent 
state,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  domestic  labour  only  at 
one  end,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  usually  carried  on  in 
foreign  vessels.  If  England  exports  the  muslins  of  Man- 
chester to  Jamaica,  she  is  benefited  both  by  the  industry  which 
raises  the  article  in  Lancashire,  and  the  labour  which  pays 
for  it  in  remittances  of  sugar  from  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes ; 
and  the  ships  which  carry  on  the  intercourse  are  exclusively 
British,  and  navigated  solely  by  British  seamen.  But  if  she 
exports  the  same  article  to  Maryland  or  New  York,  she 
derives  benefit  only  from  the  manufacturing  industry  in  this 
country  ;  and,  so  far  from  seeeing  her  commerce  increased 
by  the  transmission  of  it  from  one  country  to  the  other,  she 
has  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  greater  part  of  the 
intercourse  carried  on  in  the  vessels  of  her  formidable  rival. 

The  consequence  of  a  separation  between  England  and 
her  West  India  colonies,  liowever  serious  to  both,  must  in 
the  end  prove  more  hurtful  to  the  parent  than  to  the  infant 
state.  The  old  and  the  young  are  mutually  dependent  on 
each  other :  but  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  are  likely  to 
be  more  irreparable  to  a  man  of  seventy  than  a  youth  of 
fifteen.  The  world  with  all  its  hopes  and  all  its  prospects 
is  before  the  one ;  the  weakness  of  age,  the  night  of  the 
grave,  is  closing  upon  the  other.  The  West  India  islands 
will  doubtless  suffer  immensely,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a 
rupture  with  this  country ;  but  the  wounds  will  soon  be 
healed  by  the  vivifying  powers  of  nature  in  those  prolific 
regions,  and    the    market   for   their    produce   which    the 
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increasing  population  of  America  must  open.  Their  land 
and  their  labour  will  still  remain  ;  property  may  to  a  great 
degree  change  hands,  but  it  will  ultimately  centre  in  those 
who  can  turn  it  to  useful  account ;  and,  under  a  new  regime, 
the  fertile  soil  and  uncultivated  regions  of  these  tropical 
climes  will  yet  abound  with  riches  and  inhabitants.  But  it  is 
not  thus  that  age  recovers  its  wounds  ;  it  is  not  thus  that  limbs 
can  be  severed  from  the  aged  trunk  of  Britain.  Teeming 
with  inhabitants,  bowed  down  with  debt,  overflowing  with 
capital  which  cannot  find  employment,  and  paupers  who 
cannot  earn  bread,  it  will  never  recover  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  empire,  through  which  so  large  an  artery  of  its  heart's 
blood  flows ;  and  the  niinous  policy  which  severs  from  its 
body  so  fair  a  member,  will  cause  it  to  bleed  to  death,  or  to 
perish  under  the  attempt  to  stanch  the  wound. 

What  the  West  Indians  complain  of,  and  what  threatens 
such  deplorable  consequences  to  the  whole  empire,  is — 1. 
Excessive  and  perilous  precipitance  in  forcing  upon  them 
the  early  and  ill-considered  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ;  and, 
2.  The  continuance  of  enormous  burdens  upon  their  produce, 
at  a  time  when  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  and  other 
causes,  have  made  these  press  with  unexampled  severity  upon 
their  industry. 

The  great  danger  which  has  excited  such  extraordinary 
terror  through  all  the  West  India  islands,  arises  from  the 
incessant  efibrts  of  Government,  and  ignorant  individuals  and 
societies,  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  slaves, 
with  a  view  to  their  immediate  or  early  emancipation.  This 
danger  is  imminent  and  excessive  :  it  places  the  dagger 
at  every  man's  throat,  and  approaches  the  torch  to  every 
human  habitation.  We  can  understand  the  danger  of  such 
changes  ;  they  proceed  from  the  same  spirit  of  rash,  ignorant, 
and  impetuous  innovation,  under  which  England  is  now 
suflering  so  severely  at  home  ;  with  this  difierence,  that  the 
danger  is  greater  there  than  here,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
passions  are  more  violent,  and  reason  less  poM^erful,  under  a 
tropical  sun  and  among  an  enslaved  population,  than  under 
the  cloudy  atmosphere  and  among  the  free  inhabitants  of 
northern  regions. 

We  yield  to  none  in  love  of  freedom  ;  and  shall  give  deci- 
sive proof,  on  all  occasions  which  may  occur,  of  our  ardent 
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desire  to  promote  any  measures  calculated  to  improre  the 
condition,  elevate  the  minds,  or  purify  the  morals  of  the 
labouring  poor.  It  is  not  therefore  from  indifference  to 
the  Negroes,  but  from  a  sincere  interest  in  them  ;  not  from 
a  love  of  slavery,  but  from  an  anxious  wish  to  do  what  may 
really  mitigate  its  horrors,  that  we  make  the  following  obser- 
vations, the  result  of  thought  and  researdi  into  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  all  parts  and  ages  of  the  world. 

Slavery, — though  unquestionably  an  evil,  if  it  is  perpetu- 
ated  in  circumstances,  and  in  a  population,  susceptible  of  free 
habits,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself^ — ^is  not  only  not  an 
evil,  but  a  positive  advantage,  and  a  necessary  step  in  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind.  This 
truth  is  demonstrated  by  the  universality  of  slavery  in  rude 
nations  all  over  the  world,  and  the  extremely  slow  steps  by 
which  the  process  of  emancipation  has  gone  forward  in  all 
the  nations  which  now  enjoy  the  blessings  of  general  free- 
dom. Survey  the  globe  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  you 
will  find  slavery  co-existent  with  the  human  race,  and  con- 
tinuing, though  with  mitigated  features,  through  all  the 
glories  of  ancient  civilisation.  The  ages  of  Pericles  and 
Antonine,  of  Cicero  and  Socrates,  of  Fabricius  and  Justinian, 
were  equally  distinguished  by  the  universality  of  this  dis- 
tinction among  the  labouring  classes.  Twenty  thousand 
freemen  in  Athens  gave  law  to  400,000  slaves ;  and  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  it  was  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  slaves  should  wear  a  particular  dress,  it  was 
rejected,  lest,  as  Tacitus  observes,  it  should  be  discovered 
how  few  the  freemen  were  in  comparison. 

The  case  was  the  same  in  the  modem  world.  For  a 
thousand  years,  slavery  was  universal  in  Europe,  and  it 
still  obtains  in  many  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  monarchies. 
Wherever  the  Mahommedan  rule  is  established,  slavery  is 
to  be  found  ;  it  exists  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  another, 
and  is  to  be  seen,  with  a  few  exceptions,  over  the  vast  ex- 
tent and  amidst  the  countless  millions  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. It  is  the  influence  of  Christianity  alone,  the  long 
establishment  of  civilisation,  and  the  permanent  subjugation 
of  human  injustice  by  the  sway  of  religion,  which  has  enabled 
mankind  to  get  quit  of  this  painful  distinction  ;  and  it  will 
be  found,  upon  examination,  that  it  never  can  remain  absent 
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for  any  length  of  time,  but  in  those  states  whose  govern- 
ments have  charity  enough  to  impose,  and  power  sufficient 
to  collect,  a  general  poor-rate  for  relief  of  the  indigent.  It 
is  in  vain  to  say,  that  an  institution  so  universal,  so  unvary- 
ing, and  so  permanent,  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  the  abolition 
of  which  would  confer  nothing  but  blessings  upon  mankind. 
Nothing  exists  generally,  or  for  ages,  but  what  is  indispen- 
sable in  the  stage  of  society  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  and 
is  founded  in  the  universal  and  unvarying  circumstances  of 
our  condition. 

Protection  from  violence,  maintenance  in  sickness  and 
old  age,  and  secure  employment  for  their  offspring,  are  the 
substantial  and  immense  advantages  which  more  than  com- 
pensate to  men,  in  rude  or  civilised  ages,  all  the  hardships 
of  slavery.  If  they  are  free — that  is  to  say,  if  they  do  not 
belong  to  some  powerful  lord — they  are  liable  to  be  massacred, 
plundered,  and  ruined  with  impunity ;  no  one  will  take  care 
of  them;  no  one  will  maintain  them;  no  one  will  relieve 
them,  unless  he  has  some  lasting  interest  in  their  labour ; 
and  this  lasting  interest  can  only  be  obtained  by  their 
becoming  his  property.  Slavery  is  the  return  made  by  the 
labourer  for  the  advantages  of  permanent  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  care,  which  can  never  be  obtained  but  in  the 
highest  stages  of  civilisation  on  any  other  conditions.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  observed  by  Sismondi,*  that  when  the  bar- 
barians settled  in  the  lloman  empire,  the  great  proportion 
of  the  free  inhabitants,  after  a  few  years,  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  as  slaves  to  some  powerful  lord ;  having 
found  by  dear-bought  experience  that,  when  in  the  unpro- 
tected condition  of  freemen,  they  could  not,  in  those  unruly 
times,  reckon  for  a  day  either  on  their  lives,  their  property, 
or  their  employment. 

When  we  say  that  slavery  is  sucli  a  dreadful  evil,  we 
always  figure  to  ourselves  what  slavery  would  be,  established 
in  a  civilised  country  such  as  this,  where  law  is  established, 
indigence  relieved,  violence  restrained,  and  industry  pro- 
tected. That  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  errors  in  political 
thought.  We  imagine,  without  being  aware  of  it,  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  other  states  is  similar  to  what  it 
is  in  our  own  ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  subsequent  conclu* 

•  Hist,  de  France,  voL  I  432,  439. 
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sions  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  if  we  would  accu- 
rately view  the  condition  of  the  unappropriated  poor  in  the 
early  stages  of  civilisation,  their  condition  here  is  to  be 
taken  not  as  a  portrait,  but  as  a  contrast.  Destitute  of 
protection,  exposed  to  rapine,  murder,  and  violence,  unable 
to  provide  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  old  age,  without  a 
market  for  their  industry,  or  an  employer  to  furnish  them 
with  bread,  they  must  speedily  perish,  or  give  some  powerful 
chieftain  a  lasting  interest  in  their  preservation,  by  giving 
him  a  right  of  property  in  their  labour.  So  universaUy  has 
this  necessity  been  felt  that,  in  all  ages  and  parts  of  the 
world,  slavery,  or  the  right  of  property  in  the  labouring  poor, 
has  been  established  when  society  existed  in  its  earlier  stages. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  early  ages  of  civilisation  that  the 
necessity  of  this  appropriation  of  the  poor  exists.  Few  are 
aware  of  the  advanced  state  of  government  which  is  required, 
and  the  descent  of  civilisation  in  the  ranks  of  society,  before 
it  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  the  poor  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves amidst  the  injustice  and  the  storms  of  the  world. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  the  Persians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, never  reached  it.  No  state  in  modem  Europe  attained 
that  stage  till  within  these  three  hundred  years.  A  thou- 
sand years  of  a  beneficent  religion  ;  the  long  establishment 
of  law  and  regular  government ;  the  progressive  subjuga- 
tion for  centuries  of  the  passions  by  a  powerful  and 
impartial  central  government,  were  necessary  to  enable  the 
poor  to  derive  any  benefit  whatever  from  their  emancipa- 
tion. It  is  not  suflBcient  to  have  civilisation  merely  exist- 
ing in  a  high  degree  in  the  upper  classes  of  society ;  to  have 
luxury,  ornament,  and  opulence  among  the  rich,  or  the 
warlike  virtues  resplendent  amidst  the  chivab-ous  nobility : 
it  is  indispensable  to  have  beneath  them  a  numerous, 
opulent,  and  industrious  middle  class  of  society ;  a  body  of 
men  in  whom  prosperity  has  nourished  sentiments  of  inde- 
pendence, and  centuries  of  security  developed  habits  of 
industry,  and  ages  of  regular  justice  extinguished  savage 
passion,  and  long-established  artificial  wants  vanquished 
the  indolence  of  savage  life.  TiU  this  obtain,  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  the  emancipation  of  the  labouring  classes  :  the 
overthrow  of  the  authority  of  their  lords  would  only  anni- 
hilate industry,  unfetter  passion,  exterminate  improvement. 
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The  horrors  of  the  revolt  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France,  the 
hunting  down  of  the  seigneurs  like  wild  beasts,  the  con- 
flagration of  their  chateaus,  the  formation  of  all  the  serfs 
into  bands  of  robbers,  the  total  cessation  of  every  species 
of  industry,  the  resolution  of  society  into  its  pristine  chaos; 
a  famine  of  unexampled  severity,  a  pestilence  which  cut  off 
one-third  of  the  population  of  that  and  every  other  country 
which  it  reached,  signalised  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
spirit  among  the  serfs  of  that  great  kingdom,  and  wrote  in 
characters  of  fire  the  perils  of  precipitate  emancipation.* 
Dangers  not  less  dreadful  awaited  this  country  from  the 
same  insane  spirit ;  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  was  begun  in  the  true  spirit  of  this 
frightful  anarchy;  and  had  it  not  been  crushed  by  the 
efforts  of  the  feudal  chieftains,  the  glories  of  British  civili- 
sation would  have  been  drowned,  perhaps  for  ever,  in  the 
waves  of  servile  insurrection. 

Many  estimable  persons  are  influenced  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  Christian  religion  has  proclaimed  the  universal 
equality  of  mankind  ;  and  thence  they  conclude,  that  it  is 
not  only  wrong  but  impious  to  retain  any  portion  of  our 
subjects  in  a  state  of  servitude,  or  withhold  our  efforts 
from  the  general  emancipation  of  the  species.  There  never 
was  a  more  mistaken  idea.  It  springs  from  a  benevolent 
intention,  but  it  is  fitted  to  devastate  society  by  its  con- 
sequences. Considerations  of  religion  lead  to  a  directly 
opposite  conclusion ;  they  support,  in  a  manner  the  most 
convincing,  the  arguments  for  which  we  contend. 

If  immediate  emancipation  from  slavery,  or  its  abolition 
in  the  early  stages  of  civilisation,  had  been  intended  by 
Providence,  or  deemed  consistent  with  human  welfare  in 
those  ages,  why  was  it  not  communicated  to  mankind  at 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  amidst  the  thunders  of  Mount 
Sinai  ?  Why  was  a  religion,  which  declared  the  equality 
of  mankind  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  was  fitted  ulti- 
mately to  effect  the  universal  abolition  of  private  slavery 
by  influencing  the  human  heart,  reserved  for  the  highest 
era  of  ancient  civilisation,  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Augustus  ? 
Why  was  it  cradled,  not  on  the  frontiers  of  civilisation,  not 
amidst  barbarous  tribes,  but  in  the  centre  of  refinement; 

*  SisMONDi,  Hitt.  de  France,  Vol.  ix.  231-269. 
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midway  between  Egyptian  learning  and  Grecian  taste  ;  on 
the  confines  of  Persian  wealth  and  Roman  civilisation  ? 
Why,  when  it  did  come,  was  it  made  no  part  of  that  reli- 
gion to  emancipate  the  slaves  by  any  general  or  sweeping 
measure,  but  that  change  was  left  to  be  slowly  accomplished 
during  centuries,  by  the  silent  influence  of  religion  on  indi- 
vidual hearts  ?  Why,  but  because  its  Author  knew  that 
the  precepts  it  enjoined,  the  changes  in  society  it  would 
induce,  were  suited  not  to  an  infant  but  to  an  advanced  stage 
of  civilisation;  and  that  the  equality  it  declared  could 
obtain  only  amidst  the  safeguards  from  violence,  which  an 
ancient  and  highly-cultivated  state  of  refinement  afibrded. 

Why,  if  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation  from 
servitude  was  intended  to  follow  the  Christian  religion,  did 
it  subsist  unmitigated  for  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the 
introduction  of  that  faith  ?  Because  the  mere  promulgation 
of  its  precepts  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
change ;  because  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  churches  should 
be  built,  and  bishops  established,  and  nobles  baptised,  but 
that  savage  indolence  should  be  overcome,  and  barbaric 
violence  restrained,  and  rude  depravity  coerced ;  because  it 
is  necessary,  before  such  a  change  is  introduced,  not  only 
that  the  seeds  of  religion  should  be  scattered  over  the 
surface,  but  that  its  roots  should  have  struck  and  its  fruits 
be  shed  through  the  whole  strata  of  society;  because  civil 
freedom  and  habits  of  order,  and  the  desire  of  civilisation, 
must  be  long  established  before  it  can  be  either  practicable 
or  beneficial ;  and  because  these  effects  require  the  growth 
of  many  hundred  years. 

Let,  then,  the  friends  of  speedy  Negro  emancipation 
follow  the  steps  of  Providence  in  the  past  extrication  of 
the  human  race  from  the  restraints  of  servitude;  let  them 
bring  up  the  West  India  Negroes  to  the  level  of  ancient 
civilisation  at  the  period  when  the  gospel  was  promulgated ; 
let  them  cause  the  rude  inhabitants  to  rival  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  Cicero,  of  Ptolemy  and  Darius,  of  Caesar  and 
Alexander,  and  then  they  have  brought  the  human  mind 
to  that  stage  when  the  Author  of  nature  deemed  it  practi- 
cable to  relax  the  fetters  of  private  slavery.  Or  let  them 
imitate  the  workings  of  the  same  unseen  hand  in  modern 
times ;  let  them  establish,  under  the  sun  of  the  tropics. 
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civilisation  as  deep,  order  as  permanent,  industry  as  univer- 
sal, justice  as  equd,  aristocratic  violence  as  subdued,  private 
property  as  secure,  passions  as  coerced,  central  power  as 
resistless,  as  was  in  England  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or 
in  France  under  that  of  Francis  I.;  and  then  they  may  with 
reason  allege  that,  the  soil  being  duly  prepared  by  previous 
culture,  the  seeds  of  universal  freedom  may  be  sown.  But 
let  them  not  urge  on  immediate  or  early  emancipation 
under  circumstances  which  Supreme  Wisdom  has  in  all  past 
ages  deemed  unfit  for  its  introduction ;  let  them  not  attempt 
those  changes  in  infants,  which  have  been  uniformly  reserved 
by  Providence  for  full-grown  men;  or  delude  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  preparing  the  pacific  reign  of 
the  Gospel  for  the  sable  inhabitants  of  the  regions  of  the 
sun,  when  they  are  only  hastening  the  horrors  of  a 
Jacquerie,  or  the  flames  of  St  Domingo. 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much,  perhaps  most,  of  the  misery  of  Ireland  is  owing 
to  the  too  early  abolition  of  slavery  among  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  premature  extension  to  its  fierce  and  passionate 
population  of  the  passions  of  English  freedom,  without  the 
moderation  of  English  civilisation.  Ireland  is  not  in  a 
state  to  be  able  to  bear  the  relaxation  of  its  labour- 
ing classes  from  the  bonds,  or  their  deprivation  of  the 
benefits,  of  private  servitude.  All  travellers  concur  in 
stating  that  they  are  incomparably  more  miserable  than  the 
serfs  of  Russia,  or  the  boors  of  Poland.  Periodical 
famines,  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  world;  starvation 
unparalleled  in  modem  Europe;  violence  and  bloodshed, 
unexampled  even  in  barbarous  states,  have  signalised  the 
fatal  gift  of  personal  freedom,  to  men  still  actuated  by 
the  passions,  and  requiring  the  restraint,  of  savages.  And 
that  unhappy  country  afibrds  the  clearest  proof,  that 
the  mere  existence  of  the  highest  refinement,  the  most 
polished  manners,  and  the  best  education  among  the  higher, 
is  no  security  whatever  against  the  utmost  possible  sufibring 
being  produced  by  the  premature  extension  of  freedom  to 
the  labouring  classes  of  society.  To  enable  mankind  to 
bear  this  gift,  it  is  indispensable  not  merely  that  the  rich 
should  be  refined  and  civilised,  but  that  the  poor  should  be 
industrious,  patient,  and  acquainted  with  artificial  wants; 
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that  an  extensive  and  opulent  middle  class  should  for  a 
length  of  time  have  formed  the  connecting  link  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  society ;  that  the  firm 
establishment  of  law  and  justice  should  have  taught  mankind 
the  necessity,and  habituated  them  to  the  means,  of  restraining 
their  passions;  and  that  the  emancipation  of  the  labouring 
poor  from  the  fetters  of  private  authority,  should  have 
been  so  gradual,  as,  like  the  growth  of  a  child,  or  the 
innovations  of  time,  to  have  been  imperceptible. 

What  are  the  great  sources  of  distress  in  Ireland  ;  what 
the  causes  which,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  under  British 
rule,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  British  shores,  have  perpe- 
tuated the  reign  of  anarchy  and  misrule — have  stained 
its  fields  with  murders,  and  lighted  its  midnight  sky 
with  conflagrations — have  precipitated  upon  this  land  a 
squalid  and  suffering  multitude,  and  left  only  in  its  fertile 
plains  the  feeling  of  suffering  and  the  passion  for  revenge  ? 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  redundance  of  the  population, 
the  grievances  and  vexations  of  the  poor ;  the  division  of 
society  into  two  great  castes,  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed ;  the  absence  of  any  middle  rank  in  the  state ; 
the  unsettled,  unequal,  and  partial  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  the  want  of  any  legal  provision  for  the  labouring 
classes  ;  their  utter  destitution  in  sickness  and  old  age,  and 
the  total  absence  of  all  artificial  wants,  from  the  expe- 
rienced impossibility  of  purchasing  any  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  As  these  features  unequivocally  demonstrate  that  the 
poor  are  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  and  that  their 
emancipation  from  the  restrictions  of  servitude  would  only 
tear  society  in  pieces,  so  the  most  lamentable  of  them  would 
be  removed,  by  the  poor  being  the  property  of  their  land- 
lords. We  often  hear  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  starving  of 
hunger,  or  being  driven  by  the  pangs  of  want  to  robbery 
and  murder,  but  never  of  the  cattle  wanting  their  daily 
meal.  The  Irish  are  in  that  state  where  not  only  they  are 
incapable  of  receiving  any  benefit  from  personal  freedom, 
but  the  state  of  destitution  which  it  induces  subjects  them 
to  a  degree  of  suffering  and  distress  to  which  there  is  no- 
thing comparable  in  the  situation  of  those  who  are  looked 
after  by  their  owners,  on  the  principle  of  private  interest. 

All  these  considerations  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the 
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case  of  the  West  India  Negroes.  They  are  in  a  situation 
80  extremely  low,  when  considered  with  reference  to  their 
capability  of  governing  themselres,  or  acquiring  subsistence 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  that  it  may  be  foretold  with  perfect 
certainty,  that  any  attempt  not  merely  to  emancipate  them, 
but  even  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  idea  that  they  are  to 
be  emancipated,  would  lead  immediately  to  idleness,  irregu- 
larity, and  apathy,  if  not  conflagration,  massacre,  and  ruin. 
They  are  incapable  of  understanding  what  freedom  is,  the 
duties  with  which  it  is  attended,  the  restraint  which  it 
imposes,  and  the  labour  which  it  induces.  They  have  none 
of  the  artificial  wants  which  reconcile  men  to  the  severe 
and  uninterrupted  toil  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  civi- 
lised prosperity,  nor  of  the  power  of  voluntary  restraint 
upon  inclination  and  coercion  of  passion,  which  springs  from 
the  experience  of  the  necessity  for  their  exertion  among  all 
societies  of  free  citizens.  To  them,  freedom  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  immediate  cessation  of  all  restraint,  the  termi- 
nation of  every  species  of  labour,  the  undisguised  indulgence 
of  every  passion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so. 
Nature  never  intended  that  men  in  this  stage  of  society 
should  be  free ;  because  their  emancipation  from  servitude 
leads  immediately  to  evils,  both  to  themselves  and  to  society, 
incomparably  greater  than  servitude  itself.  The  inveterate 
habits  of  indolence  which  always  characterise  savage  life, 
the  vehement  passions  with  which  it  is  attended,  the  entire 
disregard  of  the  future  by  which  it  is  invariably  distin- 
guished, render  men,  in  that  stage  of  civilisation,  as  inca- 
pable of  flourishing  or  even  of  existing  as  freemen,  as  a  child 
of  three  years  of  age  is  of  comprehending  the  Frincipiay  or 
fighting  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

How  is  it  possible  that  men  in  the  condition  of  African 
Negroes  can  conduct  themselves  as  freemen?  They  see 
none  but  their  masters,  the  owners  of  the  estates  on  which 
they  work,  and  their  overseers  ;  and  they  expect,  of  course, 
that  when  they  become  free  they  are  to  live  like  them,  and 
enjoy  the  same  immunity  from  personal  toil.  They  little 
know  that  the  free  labourer  is  chained  by  necessity  to  severer 
toil  than  that  which  is  wrung  from  them  by  the  lash  of  the 
overseer ;  that  they  receive  no  certain  provision  in  sickness 
or  age,  are  allowed  to  beg  their  bread  through  a  land  flow- 
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iug  with  milk  and  honey,  and  frequently  perish  of  want 
amidst  the  palaces  of  unheeding  opulence.  They  feel  few  of 
the  artificial  wants,  which  sweeten  to  the  European  labourer 
his  unceasing  toil ;  and  are  drawn  by  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion to  the  indolent  habits,  the  dreaming  existence,  the  list- 
less repose,  which  constitute  the  chief  enjoyments  of  savage 
life.  The  indulgence  of  such  habits  must  be  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  the  splendid,  but  imperfectly  founded  fabric  of  indus- 
try which  the  West  Indies  exhibit.  If  their  labouring  classes 
are  emancipated  before  ages  of  civilisation  have  given  them 
the  habits,  the  wants,  the  self-command,  and  the  desires  of 
civilised  life,  society  must  instantly  be  resolved  into  its  pris- 
tine elements  ;  the  smiling  plantations,  the  industrious  vil- 
lages, be  destroyed  or  fall  into  ruins ;  and  bands  of  naked 
savages  gain  a  precarious  subsistence  amidst  the  woods, 
which  under  a  tropical  sun  will  speedily  obliterate  all  traces 
of  former  cultivation. 

This  is  not  mere  speculation.  The  truth  of  these  prin- 
ciples has  been  demonstrated  in  the  most  signal  manner ; 
the  experiment  of  precipitate  emancipation  has  been  tried 
on  the  largest  scale,  in  the  greatest,  the  richest,  and  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  West  India  colonies  :  conflagration, 
murder,  and  ruin  signalised  its  commencement ;  and  the 
most  frightful  dissoluteness  of  manners,  a  rapid  decHne  of 
population,  a  total  cessation  of  industry,  and  general  suffer- 
ing among  the  unhappy  victims  of  premature  freedom,  have 
been  its  lasting  effects.  It  is  this  dreadful  example  whicli 
has  penetrated  the  West  India  proprietors  with  a  sense  of 
the  danger  which  threatens  them ;  and  it  is  in  the  face  of  its 
lamentable  effects  that  the  same  deplorable  system  is  inces- 
santly pressed  forward  by  a  numerous  and  well-meaning, 
but  ignorant  and  deluded  party  in  this  country. 

When  the  fumes  of  the  French  Revolution  had  spread 
the  same  visionary  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  through  its 
extensive  dominions,  which  have  lately  penetrated  the  veins 
of  the  British  empire,  the  situation  of  the  Negroes  of  St 
Domingo  excited  the  immediate  attention  of  the  National 
Assembly.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  the  existence  of 
slavery  was  an  abomination  inconsistent  with  the  new-born 
principles  of  freedom ;  that  all  men  were  by  nature  equal ; 
and  that  it  Mould  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  French  Legis- 
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latore  if,  after  haying  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
fetters  of  slavery,  they  permitted  them  to  hang  upon  the 
wretched  cultivators  of  their  distant  colonies.  In  vain  it 
was  urged,  by  those  practically  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  Negroes,  that  such  a  measure  would,  without  benefiting 
the  slaves,  involve  the  whole  colony  in  conflagration,  and 
ultimately  occasion  the  ruin  of  the  very  men  whom  it  was 
intended  to  benefit.  These  wise  observations  were  utterly 
disregarded :  a  society,  with  the  title  of  Les  Amis  des  Noirs, 
was  instituted  at  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  Brissot  and 
the  leading  Revolutionists,  which  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  friends  of  emancipation  in  the  colony ;  *  and 
at  length,  overborne  by  clamour  and  subdued  by  declama- 
tion, the  Colonial  Assembly  passed  several  decrees,  tending 
to  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  f 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  picture  of  prosperity  which  the 
colony  exhibited,  when  these  well-meant  but  fatal  innova- 
tions began.  The  whites  were  about  40,000  ;  the  free  men 
of  colour,  30,000  ;  and  slaves,  above  500,000.  J  Above  a 
thousand  plantations,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  island,  nou- 
rished its  numerous  inhabitants  in  peace  and  happiness ; 
great  part  of  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  island  was  cul- 
tivated like  a  garden  ;  and  the  slaves,  indulgently  treated, 
and  liberally  partaking  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  exhi- 
bited a  scene  of  rural  felicity  and  general  happiness  rarely 
witnessed  in  the  freest  and  most  civilised  states.  Every 
evening,  the  whole  Negroes,  of  both  sexes,  were  to  be  seen 
dancing  in  festive  circles  :  the  sound  of  music,  the  voice  of 
gladness,  was  to  be  heard  on  all  sides ;  and  the  traveller, 
captivated  by  the  spectacle,  blessed  the  beneficent  hand  of 
nature,  which  had  provided  such  means  of  felicity  to  the 
humblest  of  its  family.  § 

But  very  diflferent  was  the  state  of  the  island,  when  the 
demon  of  revolutionary  innovation  found  an  entrance. 
Various  laws,  tending  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes, 
were  first  passed  in  1790  and  1791  ;  and  at  length,  on 
21st  June  1792,  a  decree  emancipated  all  the  slaves  who 
should  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Republic.  II 

The  consequences   of  these  well-meant  but  injudicious 

•  15th  May.  f  Toulang^on,  iv.  244.  t  Ibid.  iv.  289. 

§  Humboldt,  Voyages,  ix.  382.  ||  Jaminiy  ir,  405. 
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innovations,  are  thus  described  by  the  contemporary  repub- 
lican historian  : — 

"The  black  slaves,  greatly  more  numerous  than  their 
masters,  had  already  heard  the  thrilling  words,  liberty  and 
equality,  addressed  to  them,  rather  by  political  ambition 
than  the  spirit  of  humanity.  Insurrections  broke  out  so 
early  as  1789,  which  were  only  repressed  by  measures  of 
severity.  The  first  Negroes  who  revolted,  acted  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  In  their  savage  acclamations,  they  repeated 
the  name  of  Louis.  At  length,  after  great  disorders,  a 
general  insurrection  took  place  in  July  1791  ;  in  a  few  days 
15,000  blacks  were  in  arms ;  they  chose  two  chiefs  of  the 
name  of  Boukman  and  Auguste.  In  a  single  night,  the 
whole  habitations  in  the  island  were  in  flames ;  the  sugar 
works,  the  cofiee  plantations,  were  all  destroyed  ;  the 
whites  everywhere  murdered,  hunted  down,  or  roasted  in 
the  flames ;  the  rich  plain  of  the  Cape,  so  lately  smiling 
in  prosperity,  exhibited  only  a  vast  field  of  carnage  and 
conflagration. 

"  When  the  first  fury  of  the  revolt  had  evaporated,  and 
the  whites  were  all  shut  up  in  Cape  Town,  the  blacks 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  avenged  the 
executions  under  which  they  had  sufiered,  by  all  the  refine- 
ments of  the  most  frightful  cruelty.  Both  parties  exerted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  on  the  one  hand  the  habit 
of  power  and  an  inveterate  contempt  for  the  Negro  race,  on 
the  other  the  passion  of  revenge,  prompted  to  unheard-of 
atrocities. 

"The  island  remained  a  prey  to  the  most  complicated 
disorders,  until  June  1792,  when  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  European  population  was  shut  up  in  Cape  Town. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  an  attack,  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  had  made  their  escape  by  sea  ;  but  a  large  part 
remained,  trusting  that  they  would  sufi^er  nothing  from  a 
combat  in  which  they  had  taken  no  part.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  republican  authorities  withdrawn,  than  the 
Negro  troops  broke  in,  and,  finding  neither  resistance  nor 
restraint,  soon  commenced  the  most  hideous  excesses. 
Twenty  thousand  Africans,  unchained,  mingled  with  the 
assailants  ;  everything  was  confounded  in  the  indiscriminate 
massacre  ;  inhabitants,  sailors,  slaves,  were  butchered  with- 
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out  mercy  ;  the  conflagration  which  soon  arose,  augmented 
the  horrors  of  the  scene  ;  at  the  sight  of  its  illumination  in 
the  hearens,  the  Negroes  in  all  the  neighbouring  mountains 
descended  into  the  plain,  and  rushed  in  torrents  into  the 
devoted  city.  Every  excess  which  vengeance,  cupidity, 
brutal  insolence,  and  unbridled  passion  could  produce,  was 
speedily  committed;  tlie  asylums  of  young  women  were 
forced,  their  persons  violated,  and  they  afterwards  murdered  ; 
shrieking  females,  weeping  children,  trembling  old  men,  were 
to  be  seen  striving  to  force  their  way  through  the  brutal 
throng,  to  gain  the  ships,  or  perishing  under  the  ruins  of  the 
burning  edifices.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  Cape  Town 
was  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  massacred  or  dispersed. 

"  When  fatigue  had  caused  the  disorder  and  carnage  to 
cease,  and  the  conflagration  had  ceased  for  want  of  anjrthing 
farther  to  burn,  the  remaining  black  inhabitants  were 
organised  into  battalions,  and  the  slaves,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  amidst  the  general  wreck  with  their  newly  acquired 
freedom,  surrendered  themselves  to  obtain  provisions.  Ships 
imploring  succour  were  dispatched  to  the  neighbouring  isles 
and  the  continent ;  and  the  remains  of  a  flourishing  colony 
resembled  a  horde  cast  by  shipwreck  on  a  desert  shore. 

"This  frightful  catastrophe  was  the  first  signal  of  the 
aboUtion  of  slavery  by  the  partial  emancipation  of  the 
Negroes.  This  idea  of  the  liberation  of  the  Negroes  had 
long  been  spread  in  France  and  the  colonies ;  the  dreams  of 
the  philanthropist  had  penetrated  even  to  the  workshops  of 
the  slaves.  The  opposition  of  the  whites  and  the  men  of 
colour  speedily  accelerated  the  evil;  they  mutually  freed 
the  slaves  who  were  to  be  enrolled  to  combat  each  other ; 
and  enfranchisement  was  always  the  reward  to  which  they 
looked  forward  as  the  result  of  their  revolt.  This  was 
declared  universal,  by  a  decree  of  the  commissioners  of 
France,  on  the  21st  June  1793,  which  announced,  that  all 
the  Negroes  who  took  up  arms  for  the  Republic  should 
receive  their  freedom.  Such  were  the  effects  of  this  great 
measure,  dictated  by  philanthropy,  but  carried  into  execu- 
tion without  regard  to  the  capacity  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  The  fatal  gift  involved  in  one  promiscuous 
ruin  the  slaves  and  their  oppressors."^ 

•  TouLAJiofioN,  iv.  540-264. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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Nor  has  the  subsequent  fate  of  this  once  flourishing 
colony  been  less  calamitous.  For  ten  years  afterwards  its 
history  was  such  a  succession  of  civil  wars,  disasters,  and 
confusion,  that  the  most  patient  historical  research  can 
hardly  trace  the  thread  of  the  calamities.  The  independence 
of  its  population  has  been  established ;  but  with  it  they  have 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  degradation,  combining  the  indolence 
and  recklessness  of  savage,  with  the  vices  and  the  corruptions 
of  civilised  life.  Hardly  caring  to  cultivate  the  grounc^  they 
wander  through  the  woods,  gaining  a  precarious  subsistence 
by  shooting  or  ensnaring  animals  :  from  being  the  greatest 
sugar  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  St  Domingo  is  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  importing  both  sugar  and  subsistence ; 
population  has  rapidly  declined  ;  and  such  is  the  universal 
profligacy  of  manners,  as  to  threaten,  if  such  an  event  were 
possible,  at  no  distant  period  its  entire  destruction.  To  all 
appearance,  this  beautiful  island  in  half  a  century  will  be 
tenanted  only  by  naked  savages,  more  vicious  and  degraded, 
but  not  superior  in  civilisation  or  improvement  to  the  Indians 
who  first  beheld  the  sails  of  Columbus.  * 

These  facts  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 
They  demonstrate,  that  human  nature  is  the  same  in  the 
torrid  as  in  the  temperate  zone  ;  in  the  sable  breast  of  the 
African  Negro,  as  in  the  serfs  of  France  or  the  boors  of 
Russia.  An  individual  does  not  become  a  man  at  six  years 
of  age  ;  if  we  give  to  childhood  the  indulgences  or  the  free- 
dom of  manhood,  a  life  of  unbridled  passion,  or  useless 
indolence,  may  with  certainty  be  anticipated.  It  is  by  slow 
degrees,  and  imperceptible  gradations,  that  all  the  great 
changes  of  nature  are  efiected :  continents,  the  abode  of 
miUions,  are  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  innumerable 
rills ;  empires,  which  are  to  subsist  for  ages,  slowly  arise  out 
of  the  struggles  and  the  hardships  of  infant  existence. 
Freedom,  the  greatest  gift  of  nature,  can  neither  be  appre- 
ciated nor  enjoyed  for  a  very  long  period  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation  ;  if  suddenly  bestowed  on  an  enslaved  population, 
it  tears  society  in  pieces,  and  subjects  men  to  the  worst  of 
tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  their  own  passions  and  vices.  If 
we  would  consult  the  interests  of  the  slaves  themselves,  if  we 
would  save  them  from  the  dominion  of  the  most  frightful 

*  Mackenzie's  ^  i^omtn^. 
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vices,  if  we  would  preserve  their  race  from  extermination, 
we  most  admit  them  by  slow  degrees,  and  imperceptible 
gradations,  to  the  advantages  and  the  destitution  of  freedom. 
Centuries  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  introduced  without 
the  certainty  of  destruction  to  the  slave  population.  When 
we  see  a  middle  class  formed  which  connects  the  upper 
and  the  lower  classes,  the  proprietor  and  the  Negro  ;  when 
we  behold  justice  regularly,  impartially,  and  formally 
administered  ;  when  we  see  artificial  wants  prevalent  among 
the  poor,  and  industry  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  from  a 
aense  of  the  blessings  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  a  legal 
provision  for  the  labouring  classes  established,  then,  and  not 
tin  theUy  the  bonds  of  slavery  may  be  abolished.  When 
that  period  arrives,  however,  no  eflPorts  of  fanaticism,  no 
struggles  of  a  party,  will  be  required  for  Negro  emancipa- 
tion ;  the  interests  of  the  owners  themselves  will  lead,  as  in 
the  feudal  ages,  to  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  poor ; 
the  change  will  be  so  gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and 
the  child  will  become  a  man  without  being  sensible  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  parental  authority. 

The  speeches  of  Ministers,  when  the  West  India  question 
was  brought  forward,  were  so  extravagant  and  violent,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  the  colonies  were  fanned  into  a  flame. 
On  15th  April  1831,  Lord  Howick,  Under-Colonial  Secre- 
tary of  State,  said  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : — 

^^The  hoDonrable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr  Bnrge,the  agent  of  Jamaica) 
ftsks,  if  we  meant  to  abandon  the  policy  of  1823,  and  to  sacrifice  property  ? 
For  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  the  negative.  I  would, 
nnqnestionably,  preserve  the  rights  of  property,  but  I  would  not  preserve 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  the  slave,  I  object  to  immediate  emanci- 
pation for  the  sake  of  the  slaves  themselves ;  but  were  I  convinced  that  im- 
mediate emancipation  coald  be  effected  with  safety  to  the  slaves,  I  should 
say,  let  it  take  place  at  once ;  the  planter  might  then,  indeed,  have  a  just  claim 
on  the  British  nation,  by  whose  encouragement  and  sanction  he  has  been 
induced  to  acquire  the  property  of  which  he  would  be  d(;prived.  It  would 
be  unjust  that  the  whole  penalty  should  fall  on  those  who  have  only  shared 
the  crime  by  which  it  has  been  incurred.  But,  however  large  the  claim  of 
the  West  Indian  for  compensation  may  be,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
should  not  stand  in  my  way  for  a  moment,  as  weighed  against  the  import- 
ance of  putting  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves.  I  consider  the  whole 
aystem  of  slavery  one  of  such  deep  oppression,  and  iniquity,  and  cruelty, 
that,  if  I  could  be  satisfied  it  was  safe  to  emancipate  the  slaves  now,  I  would 
say.  Do  so^  and  do  it  at  once ;  and  we  will  settle  scores  among  ourselves 
afterwards,  and  determine  in  what  proportion  the  penalty  of  our  guilt  is  to 
be  paid  ;  but  the  victim  of  that  guilt  must  not  continue  for  one  hour  to  suffer^ 
while  we  are  haggling  about  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.* " 
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When  such  sentiments  were  uttered  by  the  organs  of 
Government,  is  it  surprising  that  the  West  Indies  caught 
fire  ? 

The  imminent  danger  of  this  delusion  gaining  ground, 
which  was  precisely  the  cause  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  St 
Domingo  slaves  in  1789,  which  at  length  destroyed  that 
noble  colony,  was  fully  explained  to  Government,  and  they, 
in  consequence,  prepared  the  following  proclamation,  cal- 
culated to  extinguish  such  chimerical  expectation  : — 

"  By  the  King. — A  proclamation. — William  R.  Whereas  it  has  been 
represented  to  us,  that  the  slctves  in  some  of  our  West  India  colonies,  and  of 
onr  possessions  on  the  continent  of  South  America^  have  been  erroneously 
led  to  believe  that  orders  have  been  sent  out  by  us  for  their  emancipation :  and 
whereas  such  belief  has  produced  acts  of  insubordination^  which  have  excited 
our  highest  di^leasure :  We  have  thought  fit,  by,  and  with  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  to  issue  this  our  royal  proclamation :  And  we  do  hereby 
declare  and  make  known,  that  the  slave  population  in  our  said  colonies  and 
possessions  will  forfeit  all  claim  on  our  protection  if  they  shall  fail  to  render 
entire  submission  to  the  laws,  as  well  as  dutiful  obedience  to  their  masters  : 
And  we  hereby  charge  and  command  aU  our  governors  of  our  said  West 
India  colonies  and  possessions,  to  give  the  fullest  publicity  to  this  our  pro- 
ckanation^  and  to  enforce,  by  all  the  legal  means  in  their  power,  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  may  disturb  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  our  said  colonies 
and  possessions. 

^'  Given  at  our  court  at  Saint  James's,  this  third  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign. 
—God  save  the  King." 

But  what  did  Government  do  at  the  same  time  ?  Afraid, 
during  the  Reform  struggle,  of  injuring  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  their  emancipating  supporters  in  this  country,  they 
sent  out,  along  with  this  declaration,  an  injunction — "  that 
it  should  not  be  made  use  of  unless  a  case  of  necessity 
aroser  And,  accordingly.  Lord  Belmore  did  not  feel  him- 
self authorised  to  publish  it  till  the  24M  December^  when 
the  insurrection  was  just  breaking  out.  This  delay.  Sir 
Willoughby  Cotton  justly  remarks,  was  "  roost  astonishing, 
as  it  would  appear  to  have  been  known,  on  almost  all  the 
estates,  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Neff?ves  not  to 
work  after  New  Year's  Day  without  being  made  free!' 
Now  what,  in  the  name  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  common 
sense,  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  prohibition  ?  If  the 
proclamation  was  not  required,  why  issue  it  ?  If  it  was, 
why  send  it  to  the  colonies  with  an  injunction  not  to  use 
it  ?  "A  case  of  necessity"  must  arise,  it  seems,  before  it  is 
to  be  used.      Is  the  burning  of  a  hundred  plantations,  the 
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slaughter  of  thousands  of  Negroes,  the  loss  of  four  millions, 
the  "  case  of  necessity"  to  which  it  alludes  ?  It  sets  out 
with  stating,  that  it  had  been  represented  to  them  in  June 
1831,  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  Colonies  "have 
been  erroneously  led  to  believe  that  orders  have  been  sent 
out  by  us  for  their  emancipation ;  and  whereas  such  belief 
has  produced  acts  of  insubordination  which  have  exited  our 
highest  displeasure."  Here  then  the  existence  of  com- 
menced insurrection,  and  the  causes  to  which  it  was  owing, 
are  admitted  ;  the  governors  are  ordered  "  to  give  the  fullest 
publicity  to  this  our  proclamation  ;"  and  yet  private  orders 
are  sent  out  not  to  publish  the  proclamation ;  not  to 
dispel  the  illusion  under  which  the  slaves  laboured,  but  to 
allow  them  to  go  on,  infatuated  by  the  idea  that  their 
emancipation  had  been  granted  to  them,  and  was  withheld 
by  the  local  authorities !  One  would  imagine,  from  such 
conduct,  that  it  was  the  design  of  Government  to  entice  the 
slaves  on  to  commit  themselves  to  acts  of  insurrection,  in 
order  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  severer  and 
prompter  punishment — in  the  same  way  as  when  intelligence 
of  an  intended  housebreaking  is  received  by  the  police,  they 
frequently  allow  the  offenders  to  get  into  the  house,  and 
commit  the  capital  felony,  before  they  rush  from  their  hid- 
ing-places and  arrest  the  delinquents.  From  any  such 
nefarious  design,  we  fully  acquit  our  well-meaning  and 
sincere,  but  weak  and  ill-informed  Colonial  Ministers  ;  but 
from  whatever  motive  their  conduct  proceeded,  certain  it  is 
that  it  had  precisely  tfiis  effect,  and  led  on  the  slaves  to 
insurrection  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  purposely  designed 
to  deliver  over  these  once  flourishing  islands  to  rapine  and 
conflagration. 

The  Negroes,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  are  not  the  ignorant 
body  which  they  once  were.  Forty  thousand  emancipated 
slaves,  chiefly  in  respectable  stations  in  society,  are  to  be 
found  in  Jamaica  alone,  the  greater  part  of  whom  can  read 
and  write  ;  and  though  the  conduct  of  this  body  during  the 
late  trying  disturbances  has  been  exemplary  in  the  extreme, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  they  formed  a  certain  channel  of  com- 
munication by  which  the  rash  and  ignorant  efforts  of  the 
emancipating  party  in  this  country  were  speedily  made  known 
to  their  enslaved  brethren  in  the  West  Indies.     Without 
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ascribing  to  these  freed  men  any  but  the  most  bencTolent  and 
philanthropic  motives,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they 
would  not  read  with  avidity  the  inflammatory  harangues  in 
favour  of  speedy  or  immediate  emancipation  with  which 
Great  Britain  resounded,  and  the  popular  journals  were 
filled,  during  the  whole  of  1829  and  1830  ;  nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  these  emancipated  Africans,  on  the  threshold 
of  civUisation,  were  misled  as  to  the  eflfects  of  rapid  emanci- 
pation, when,  with  the  example  of  St  Domingo  before  their 
eyes,  they  were  overlooked  by  such  men  as  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Goderich,  and  Mr  Charles  Grant. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  themselves  are  now 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  doubtless  this  opened  an  addi- 
tional and  wide  channel  for  the  reception  of  seditious  and 
inflammatory  doctrines,  either  from  reckless  and  ambitious 
popular  leaders  in  this  country,  or  from  ignorant  and  fanatical 
missionaries  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  from  the  efibrts  of 
such  men,  however,  not  the  mere  difixision  of  religious  in- 
struction, that  any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended — it  is  not 
Christianity,  but  Christianity  used  as  the  organ  of  revo- 
lution or  fanaticismy  which  is  to  be  dreaded.  That  the 
Gospel  itself  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  due  subordination 
on  the  part  of  slaves  to  their  masters,  is  evident,  not  only 
from  its  precepts,  which  everywhere  enjoin  a  scrupulous 
discharge  of  his  duty  by  the  slave  as  well  as  the  master, 
and  nowhere  give  the  slightest  encouragement  to  insurrection 
or  revolution,  but  from  the  historical  fact  that  it  co- 
existed with  slavery  for  1500  years  without  any  distur- 
bance further  than  what  occasionally  arose  from  the  frenzy 
of  democracy  ;  and  that  it  is  now  to  be  found  side  by  side 
with  the  Evangelists  in  one  half  of  the  Christian  world. 

Religion,  indeed,  is  fitted  ultimately  to  effect  the  greatest 
changes  in  society  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  they  are  efi^ected 
is,  as  Guizot  has  justly  remarked,  by  coercing  the  passions, 
and  softening  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  not  by  any 
changes  in  the  elements  of  civilisation.  Prescribing  no 
changes  for  the  frame  of  society ;  enjoining  no  innovation  in 
the  relation  between  man  and  man ;  never  convulsing  nations 
by  sudden  alterations  in  their  government  and  institutions, 
it  confines  all  its  efibrts  to  purifying  the  life  and  the  con- 
science ;  and  causes  great  ultimate  changes  in  society  by 
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the  improvement  which  it  has  effected  in  the  disposition  of 
its  members.  Such  changes  are  necessarily  extremely 
gradual  and  perfectly  safe  ;  because  they  imply  that  the 
needful  change  is  effected  in  the  human  mind  before  any 
alteration  is  attempted  in  society,  and  measures  of  severity 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  altered  ideas  of  those  who  are 
subjected  to  them.  Under  the  influence  of  this  blessed  and 
Christian  spirit,  the  bonds  drop  from  the  hands  of  the  slave 
without  his  being  conscious  of  it ;  the  number  of  manu- 
missions enlarges  gradually  from  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  slave-owners,  and  the  increased  habits  of  order  and 
industry  in  the  labouring  population ;  a  numerous  mixed 
class  arises,  partly  servile  and  partly  free ;  the  advantage 
of  free  labour  becomes  obvious,  from  the  spread  of  artificial 
wants  among  the  slaves  having  induced  them  to  submit  to 
the  severe  and  unceasing  toil  which  is  the  attendant  of  free- 
dom by  the  unvarying  decree  of  Providence ;  and  by  common 
consent  and  a  sense  of  mutual  advantage,  slavery  gradually 
dies  out,  like  an  ancient  and  now  forgotten  language. 
Such  was  the  pacific  and  unobserved  extinction  of  slavery 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  under  the  silent  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  human  heart.  But  very  different  have 
been  the  results,  in  every  age  and  country,  from  all 
attempts  to  combine  religion  with  revoltUion,  and  con- 
vert the  unseen  spirit,  which  walks  in  the  silver  robe  of 
innocence  through  the  human  heart,  into  the  armed  and 
reckless  innovator,  which,  by  the  aid  of  sovereign  or  sacer- 
dotal power,  at  once  effects  great  and  perilous  changes  in 
the  frame  of  society.  From  all  such  attempts  utter  ruin 
both  to  master  and  servant  has  arisen  in  all  ages  of  the 
world ;  and  by  such  attempts,  the  silent  and  poetic  process 
of  emancipation  has  been  more  retarded  than  by  any  other 
events  which  history  records.  There  is  but  one  lesson  of 
experience  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  told  in  characters  of 
fire  in  the  atrocities  of  the  Jacquerie  of  France,  the  great 
slave  revolt  of  Germany,  the  ashes  of  St  Domingo,  and  the 
flames  of  Jamaica. 

But  there  is  another  topic  of  still  greater  importance,  in 
which  the  conduct  of  Government  appears  in  equally  deplo- 
rable colours ;  and  that  is,  the  tyrannical  use^which  Uiey 
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have  made  of  the  distresses  of  the  West  India  islands,  to 
endeavour  to  force  upon  their  local  legislatures  an  Order  in 
Council  totally  unsanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  those  possessed  of  any  local  information, 
will  prove  fatal  to  all  the  West  India  estates,  by  the  extra- 
vagant, ruinous,  and  useless  stipulations  in  favour  of  the 
Negroes  which  it  contains.  The  oppressive  means  which 
were  to  be  adopted  to  force  this  obnoxious  Order  in  Council 
upon  the  refractory  Colonial  Legislatures  were  thus  detailed 
by  Lord  Howick,  Under-Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  on 
15th  April  1831,  in  the  debate  above  alluded  to  : — 

"  Such  an  Order  in  Council  is  now  in  preparation,  era- 
bodying  every  improvement  which  has  already  been  tried 
with  success,  either  in  our  own  colonies  or  in  those  of  any 
other  power,  and,  without  adopting  any  new  principle, 
supplying  any  defects  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
manner  of  carrying  into  execution  what  has  already  been 
attempted.  This  Order  in  Council  wiU  be  sent  out  to  the 
colonies  with  the  intimation  that,  to  entitle  them  to  the 
indulgence  which  it  is  intended  to  hold  out,  they  must  adopt 
it  word  for  word,  without  addition  or  alteration." 

Now,  observe  what  this  amounts  to.  The  Government 
say  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  who  alone  possess  the  legal 
power  of  legislating  for  tlieir  respective  islands,  "  We  know 
you  are  ground  to  the  dust  by  long-continued  and  over- 
powering distress ;  we  are  aware  of  your  necessities ;  we 
know  that  you  are  threatened  with  an  insm'rection  among 
your  slaves,  and  crushed  by  burdensome  taxes  on  every 
part  of  your  produce ;  but  unless  you  will  surrender  your 
chartered  liberties,  and  adopt  an  Order'  in  Council,  a  royal 
ordinance,  as  an  act  of  your  otvn  parliament,  we  will  not 
give  you  the  relief  which  we  know  you  indispensably  require." 
And  this  is  the  conduct  of  Whig  statesmen,  the  descendants 
of  the  opponents  of  Lord  North,  the  champions  of  North 
American  freedom,  the  vehement  condemners  of  the  royal 
ordinances  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  advocates  of  Parliamentary 
legislation  and  the  representative  system  all  over  the  world  ! 

This  intention  was  too  completely  carried  into  execution. 
The  proposed  Acts  in  Council  were  issued  on  20th  June 
and  2d  November  1831,  and  immediately  sent  out  to  all 
the  colonies,  accompanied  with  the  intimation,  that  "  Gov- 
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<5rnment  had  resolved  to  adopt  certain  fiscal  regulations 
for  the  relief  of  the  colonies,  but  that  they  would  do  so 
only  on  condition  of  the  regulations  of  this  Order  in  Coun- 
cil being  explicitly  complied  with,  and  that,  to  avoid  all 
dispute  as  to  what  might  or  might  not  be  deemed  compli- 
ance, nothing  would  be  deemed  sufficient  by  Government, 
but  an  act  of  the  local  legislature^  declaring  the  Act  in 
Council  to  have  the  force  of  a  law!^ 

The  way  in  which  this  outrageous  attempt  to  elude  the 
rights  of  the  local  legislatures  in  the  colonies  has  been 
received,  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  : — 

'*  Resolved,  that  the  means  devised  by  a  faction  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  deprive  ns  of  oar  property,  if  carried  into  effect,  cannot  fail  to 
create  a  servile  war  of  too  horrible  a  nature  to  contemplate,  and  that  any 
person  who  attempts  to  produce  or  promote  snch  a  war  is  an  enemy  to  his 
country. 

^'  Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in  taxing  us 
higher  than  other  subjects ;  in  fostering  our  enemies,  and  listening  to  their 
fa&ehoods  against  us ;  in  rejecting  statements  from  impartial  persons  in  our 
favour ;  in  allowing  designing  men,  under  the  saintly  cloak  of  religion,  not 
only  to  pilfer  our  peasantry  of  their  savings,  but  also  to  sow  discontent  and 
rebellion  amongst  them  ;  in  threatening  to  withdraw  troops,  for  whose  pro- 
tection we  have  doubly  paid,  and  which  we  might  claim  as  our  right,  at  a 
time  a  servile  war  may  be  apprehended  ;  is  most  heartless,  and  in  violation 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy/' 

The  resolutions  proceed  to  state,  that  ^^  thrown,**  as  they  are  about  to  be, 
^  as  a  prey  before  misguided  savages,  we  have  no  other  alternative  than  to 
resist  ;**  and  to  pray  the  King  ^^  that  we  may  be  absolved  from  our  allegi- 
ance, and  allowed  to  seek  that  protection  from  another  nation  which  is  so 
unjustly  and  cruelly  withheld  from  us  by  our  own.** 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Orders  in  Council  should 
have  been  so  received.  Besides  authorising  a  constant  and 
ruinous  interference  between  the  master  and  slave,  they  com- 
pel the  former  to  give  the  latter  double  the  rations  daily  of  a 
British  soldier,  and  that  under  the  sun  of  the  tropics  ! 

All  the  other  Colonies  have  received  the  obnoxious  ordi- 
nances in  the  same  manner. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Ministers  have  combined  to  accu- 
mulate upon  our  West  India  Colonies  the  evils  at  once  of 
the  St  Domingo  revolt,  and  the  war  of  North  American 
independence.  By  their  rash  and  vehement  speeches,  both 
in  and  out  of  office,  in  favour  of  immediate  or  early  eman- 
cipation, coupled  with  their  inexplicable  suppression  of  the 
Proclamation,  calculated  to  put  down  the  dangerous  hopes 
which  their  speeches  and  the  rash  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
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had  occasioned,  they  have  precipitated  Jamaica  into  mas- 
sacre and  conflagration  ;  while,  by  their  tyrannical  and  un- 
constitutional promulgation  of  an  Order  in  Council,  which 
is  to  be  thrust  down  the  throats  of  a  local  legislature  like  a 
royal  ordinance,  as  the  price  of  their  receiving  any  relief 
from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  they  have  awakened 
in  these  colonies  a  spirit  of  resistance,  which  must  ultimately, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  North  American  colonies,  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

The  question  on  which  the  West  Indies  are  now  at  issue 
with  the  mother  country,  is  one  of  the  utmost  moment,  and 
one  in  which  the  colonies  are  agitated  by  the  most  vital  of  all 
interests.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which,  under 
Lord  North,  lost  for  this  country  the  whole  of  its  North 
American  colonies  ;  with  this  difibrence  that,  instead  of  its 
being  an  act  of  Parliament  which  is«DOW  sought  to  be 
imposed,  it  is  an  order  of  the  King  in  GouncU^  which  the 
local  Parliament  are  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  literaiimy  as 
the  price  of  their  receiving  the  assistance,  without  which  their 
existence  would  not  be  worth  preserving.  This  is  a 
stretch  of  power  which  has  never  yet  been  exhibited  in 
this  country,  nor  indeed  by  any  other  having  the  remotest 
regard  for  the  preservation  of  its  colonial  possessions.  The 
Grown  colonies — that  is,  such  of  the  islands  as  have  no 
local  legislature — are  ordained  at  once  to  adopt  this  royal 
ordinance ;  and  those  which  have  Parliaments  of  their  own, 
are  ordered  to  do  so  under  pain  of  receiving  no  relief  what- 
ever from  the  mother  country,  at  the  time  when  it  is  dealt 
out  to  the  more  obsequious  colonies,  which  give  to  the  royal 
proclamation  the  force  of  law. 

We  are  aware  that  all  statements  of  the  ruin  which 
is  likely  to  ensue  to  our  West  India  possessions,  is  a  matter 
of  no  sort  of  concern  either  to  our  fanatics  in  religion  or 
our  zealots  in  reform  ;  but  possibly  they  may  be  somewhat 
more  alive  to  the  dangers  which  threaien  themselves^  the 
perils  to  the  very  existence  of  the  British  empire,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  which  are  now  in  progress  in  the 
West  India  islands.  To  such  persons  we  cannot  do  better 
than  earnestly  recommend  the  consideration  of  the  two  first 
of  the  admirable  resolutions  of  the  great  West  India  meet- 
ing, lately  held  in  the  City. 
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**2.  That  the  valao  of  the  West  India  colonies  to  the  revenue,  mannfac- 
taring  indastry,  and  mercantile  marine  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  at  once 
ascertained  by  reference  to  Parliamentary  documents,  whereby  it  will  appear 
that  the  duties  annually  collected  from  West  India  produce  amount  to  seven 
miUums  sterling;  that  the  annual  official  value  of  British  manufactures 
exported  to  the  colonies  is  about  £5,500,000,  and  the  amount  of  shipping 
employed  in  the  direct  trade,  about  250,000  tons ;  altogether  exhibiting  a 
branch  of  commerce,  almost  unequalled  in  point  of  extent,  and  peculiarly 
important  on  account  of  its  national  character :  the  whole  emanating  from 
British  capital,  being  conducted  by  British  subjects  in  British  vessels,  and 
finally  returning  the  whole  value  of  cultivation  in  the  colonies  into  the 
general  resources  of  the  mother  country,  while  the  cultivator  is  suffering 
the  extremity  of  distress. 

*'  3.  That,  in  addition  to  the  direct  intercourse  of  Great  Britain  with  her 
West  India  colonies,  an  extensive  cross  trade  is  maintained  between  those 
colonies  and  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  which  affords  em- 
ployment to  upwards  of  100,000  tons  of  British  shipping ;  and,  by  furnishing  a 
market  for  the  fish,  com,  salted  provisions,  and  lumber  of  British  America, 
contributes  essentially  to  the  prosperity  of  that  other  vast  branch  of  colonial 
dominion  on  which,  jointly  with  the  West  India  trade,  Great  Britain 
depends  for  the  employment  of  at  least  one-third  of  her  whole  mercantile 
marine,  and,  consequently,  for  her  station  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 

**  4.  That  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  or  the  abandonment  of  interests  thus 
powerfully  contributing  to  the  resources  of  the  mother  country,  would  inflict 
upon  numerous  branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  as  well  as  upon  the 
revenue,  an  injury  of  incalculable  magnitude,  which  would  never  be  com- 
pensated by  foreign  trade.  So  great  a  destruction  of  commerce,  essen- 
tially domestic  in  all  its  relations,  must  not  only  entail  ruin  upon  num- 
berless private  families,  but  would  withdraw  from  the  manufacturers 
of  copper,  iron,  mill- work,  hardware,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  the 
fisheries,  the  collieries,  the  salt  provision  trade  of  Ireland,  and  all  the 
various  trades  connected  with  shipping,  a  source  of  employment  on  which 
these  industrious  classes  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  in  war  as  well  as 
in  peace.  A  great  commercial  convulsion  must  follow  this  loss  of  employ- 
ment ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  revenue  would  be  seriously  affected  by 
a  great  diminution  of  consumption,  arising  out  of  the  diminished  ability  of 
the  people  to  purchase  taxable  commodities,  and  the  enormous  advance  of 
price  of  idl  colonial  articles  which  must  attend  the  abstraction  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  British  West  Indies  from  the  general  market  of  Europe." 

These  facts  speak  volumes.  It  is  evident  that  a  great 
proportion  of  our  revenue,  a  large  part  of  our  export  trade, 
the  best  nursery  for  our  seamen,  is  on  the  point  of  being  lost. 
And  lost  for  what  ?  for  more  arbitrary  stretches  of  power 
than  lighted  the  fire  of  North  American  independence,  and 
more  reckless  innovations  than  kindled  the  flames  of  the  St 
Domingo  revolt.  The  thirteen  provinces  of  America  were 
lost  to  Britain  in  consequence  of  adopting  one  part  of  this 
system  ;  St  Domingo  was  lost  to  France,  and  has  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the  lowest  stage  of  misery  and  barbarity,  by 
adopting  another :  our  present  rulers  have  combined  at  the 
same  time  both ! 

While  the  shipping  employed  to  Canada,  with  a  popula- 
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tion  little  exceeding  a  million,  is  400,000  tons,  or  a  sixth  of 
the  whole  British  tonnage,  that  to  the  United  States,  with 
a  population  of  twelve  millions,  is  only  a  seventh  part  of  thai 
amount,  or  59,000  tons.  It  is  the  same  with  the  exports  of 
Britain  to  these  distant  dependencies. 

The  exports  to  the  West  Indies  are      .        .        .        £5,500,000 
Those  to  Canada, 2,400,000 

Together,        .        .        .        £7,900,000 

So  that  two  millions  of  souls,  in  our  own  colonies,  take  off 
nearly  £8,000,000  worth  of  manufacture ;  whereas  the  twelve 
millions  in  North  America  only  take  off  £6,000,000.  The 
reason  obviously  is,  that  independent  nations  early  adopt  the 
system  of  encouraging  their  own  fahricSy  and  loading  with 
heavy  duties  all  imports  from  foreign  states.  The  Americans 
have  vigorously  commenced  this  system  of  self-defence  ; 
while  we,  proceeding  on  the  vague  idea  of  free  trade  with 
nations  who  will  give  us  no  corresponding  return,  are  daily 
losing  our  exports  to  independent  states,  and  saved  from 
complete  stagnation  at  home,  only  by  the  rapid  growth  and 
increasing  wants  of  our  colonial  dependencies. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  most  important  fact,  as  regards 
the  shipping  interests,  was  stated  by  Mr  Palmer,  at  the 
meeting  to  which  we  have  referred,  which  demonstrates  how 
necessary  practical  knowledge  is  to  correct  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  mere  custom-house  returns.  As  a  shipowner, 
and  conversant  with  shipping  business  from  his  earliest  years, 
he  was  probably  able  to  say  as  much  upon  the  importance 
of  that  subject  as  any  other  man. 

"  He  meant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting  parti- 
cularly to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  West  India 
shipping  with  that  of  the  shipping  of  the  country  to  every 
other  part.  Upon  this  he  would  refer  to  the  returns  which 
had  been  made  lately  to  the  House  of  Lords — returns  in 
themselves  requiring  a  great  deal  of  explanation  to  render 
them  at  all  intelligible  to  the  community  at  large.  By  those 
returns  it  appeared  that  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  w  hich 
had  entered  the  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
course  of  last  year  was  2,367,322  tons  ;  of  which  that  from 
the  British  West  India  ports  was  249,079 — in  this  way 
appearing  to  be  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  tonnage 
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engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  This  was  not  accurate ; 
because  the  two  millions  and  a  fraction  of  a  tonnage  included 
the  entry  of  every  vessel,  from  whatever  port  in  the  world 
she  might  nave  arrived.  To  the  East  Indies  a  ship  could 
scarcely  make  one  voyage  within  the  twelve  months,  whilst 
from  the  ports  in  Belgium  she  was  able  to  make  no  less  than 
from  six  to  eight  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  each  case 
the  vessel  was  entered  as  many  times  as  she  made  voyages. 
Therefore,  an  entry  of  700  tons  from  Belgium,  by  a  ship 
making  seven  voyages  in  the  course  of  the  year,  gives,  in 
reality,  but  the  employment  of  100  tons,  and  six  or  seven 
men  ;  whereas,  a  vessel  from  the  East  Indies  employs  700 
tons  during  the  year,  and  50  seamen.  Upon  this  principle, 
he  had  dissected  the  whole  of  the  returns  made  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  result  was,  as  regarded  the  West  India  trade, 
that  instead  of  their  being  2,367,322  tons  of  British  shipping 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  whole  did  not  exceed 
1,324,780  tons,  of  which  the  West  India  trade  composed 
one-sixth  part,  and  which  undoubtedly  was  a  most  important 
consideration.  Whatever  political  economists  might  say, 
no  one  attending  this  meeting  would  deny  that  such  a  dif- 
ference in  viewing  the  returns  was  of  importance  to  this 
country.  In  the  time  of  war,  it  was  to  the  foreign  trade 
the  country  had  to  look  for  seamen.  It  was  the  foreign 
trade  and  long  voyages  which  alone  made  perfect  seamen.*' 

Thus,  it  is  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  tonnage  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  which  is  at  stake  in  the  West  Indies  :  another 
sixth  is  at  stake  in  Canada  ;  in  other  words,  one-third  of  the 
whole  foreign  trade  is  involved  in  the  intercourse  with  these 
two  colonies  alone.  And  it  is  the  whole  of  this  immense 
branch  of  our  weal  th  and  strength  which  Ministers  have  brought 
into  jeopardy ;  first  by  their  absurd  proposal  to  ruin  the 
staple  trade  to  Canada  by  the  timber  duties,  then  by  their 
rash  and  despotic  acts  in  regard  to  the  West  India  colonies. 

When  Mr  Canning,  in  1823,  undertook  to  legislate  for 
the  West  India  colonies,  his  Resolutions,  which  breathe  the 
cautious  spirit  of  a  British  statesman,  were  as  follows  : — 

**  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effect aal  and  decisive  measures  for  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  slave  population  in  his  Majesty^s  colonies. 

**  That  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but  at  the  same  time  judi- 
cious and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  measures,  this  House  looks  to  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  slave  population,  such  as 
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may  prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  priyileges  which 
are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

^^That  this  house  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  at  the 
earliest  period  that  shall  be  compatible  with  the  wellbeing  of  the  slaves 
themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  private  property. 

Such  were  the  principles  on  which  Parliament  proceeded, 
such  the  faith  to  which  thej  were  pledged,  in  the  most  liberal 
days  of  Lord  Liyerpool's  administration.  Contrast  this 
with  the  despotic  act  of  our  Whig  rulers,  forcing  an  Order 
in  Council  at  once  on  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  leaving  to 
starration  and  ruin  all  those  possessed  of  a  local  legislature, 
which  would  not  adopt  this  rojal  proclamation  as  equiva- 
lent to  an  act  of  Parliament ! 

The  general  error  on  the  subject  of  the  West  India 
Negroes,  emanating  from  amiable  and  Christian  feelings, 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  source  as  the  political  errors 
which  are  now  shaking  the  empire  to  the  foundation ;  a  dis- 
regard of  experience,  an  inattention  to  the  lessons  of  history, 
and  an  ignorance  of  the  past  progress  of  freedom  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  time,  however,  has  now  arrived, 
when  good  intentions  will  not  justify  insane  actions ;  nor 
men  be  permitted  to  toss  about  firebrands,  and  say  it  was  in 
sport.  When  men  mingle  in  political  concerns,  we  require 
from  them  not  only  benevolent  wishes,  but  rational  conduct 
and  information  on  the  subjects  which  they  agitate  ;  we 
bold  it  no  excuse  for  a  physician,  who  has  sacrificed  his 
patient  by  his  ignorance,  that  he  meant  only  to  do  him 
good.  If  the  boasted  spread  of  knowledge  has  efiected  any- 
thing, it  should  teach  men  distrust  of  their  opinions,  if  not 
fortified  by  the  lessons  of  experience ;  and  it  must  prove 
worse  than  useless,  if  it  does  not  inspire  a  rooted  aversion 
for  every  project  which  is  not  founded  on  the  deductions  of 
history,  and  a  determination  to  resist  every  innovation  which 
does  not  imitate  the  gradual  changes  of  nature. 
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The  situation  of  Ireland  has  long  demanded  the  anxious 
consideration  of  every  well-wisher  to  his  country.  If  we 
have  not  lately  adyerted  to  it,  it  is  not  because  its  conyul- 
sions  and  its  sufferings  have  failed  to  excite  our  warmest 
sympathy,  and  the  heroism  of  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabit- 
ants our  highest  admiration  ;  not  because  we  are  not  fully 
alive  to  the  imminent  hazard  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
the  indissoluble  bond  which  has  united  its  fortunes  to  those 
of  this  country  ;  but  because  the  pressure  of  danger  and  of 
overwhelming  interest  at  home  has  been  such  as  to  abs(H'b 
our  exclusive  attention.  With  the  dagger  at  our  own 
throats,  we  had  no  leisure  to  attend,  and  no  space  to  devote, 
to  anything  but  our  own  misfortunes  ;  not  even  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  sister  island,  bound  to  us  by  every  tie  of  kindred 
interest  and  national  sympathy. 

The  crisis  of  the  moment,  however,  calls  for  instant 
attention,  and  we  gladly  turn  our  eyes  to  the  condition  of 
this  unhappy  country,  so  richly  gifted  by  nature,  so 
densely  peopled,  so  deplorably  pregnant  with  misery. 
The  survey,  while  it  is  melancholy,  is  yet  instructive;  it 
points  with  unerring  hand  to  the  evils  of  popular  insubordi- 
nation, and  affords  an  example  of  the  effects  of  democratic 
misrule,  so  awful,  so  glaring,  that  if  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not  as  blind  and  perverted  as  their  flatterers  tell  them 
they  are  enlightened,  they  must  perceive  the  fatal  gulf,  to 
the  brink  of  which  they  are  hastening.  The  consideration 
of  Irish  history,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  that  island, 
is  better  calculated  than  any  other  topic  to  illustrate  the 
principles  for  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  strenuously 
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contended ;  to  point  out  the  admirable  effects  of  real  free- 
dom,  as  contradistinguished  from  popular  licentiousness  and 
democratic  tyranny  ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  enormous  evils 
arising  not  merely  to  the  higher  but  to  the  lower  orders,  from 
those  principles  of  anarchy  and  insubordination  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  Revolutionists  to  render  general  throughout 
the  world. 

That  Ireland,  though  blessed  with  a  rich  soil  and  a 
temperate  climate,  though  abounding  in  men,  and  overflow- 
ing with  agricultural  riches,  is  a  distracted  and  unhappy 
country,  is  universally  known.  That  it  is  overwhelmed  with 
a  beggarly  and  redundant  population  ;  that  its  millions  are 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  seem  to  live  only  to 
bring  into  the  world  millions  as  miserable  and  distracted  as 
themselves,  is  matter  of  common  observation,  not  only  to 
all  who  have  visited  the  country  itself,  but  to  all  who  have 
compared  it  with  other  states,  even  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
civilisation,  and  under  circumstances  generally  supposed  the 
most  adverse  to  human  improvement.  That  its  population 
is  redundant,  as  well  as  miserable  to  the  very  greatest 
degree,  is  demonstrated,  not  merely  by  the  immense  tide  of 
emigration  which  annually  flows  over  the  Atlantic,  but  the 
enormous  multitudes  who  are  daily  transported  across  the 
channel  to  overwhelm  the  already  overpeopled  shores  of 
Britain.  From  Mr  Cleland's  admirable  statistical  work  on 
Glasgow,  it  appears  that  there  are  no  less  than  35,000  Irisli 
in  that  city,  almost  all  in  the  very  lowest  rank  and  humblest 
employments  of  life  ;  and  the  proportion  in  the  other  great 
cities  of  the  empire — Manchester,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Edinburgh — is  probably  at  least  as  great. 
Humboldt  was  the  first  who  took  notice  of  the  extraordi- 
nary, and,  but  for  his  accuracy,  almost  incredible  fact,  that 
between  the  years  1801  and  1821  there  was  a  difference  of 
a  million  of  sovls  between  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  as  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  births 
and  the  deaths,  and  the  actual  increase  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
a  difference  which  he  justly  considers  as  chiefly  owing  to 
the  immense  influx  of  Irish  during  that  period.* 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  shake  ourselves  loose 
of  Ireland,  or  consider  its  misery  as  a  foreign  and  extraneous 

•  HumbMCs  Voyages,  viii.  247. 
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consideration,  with  which  the  people  of  this  country  have 
little  concern.  The  starvation  and  anarchy  of  that  king- 
dom is  a  leprosy,  which  will  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
empire.  The  redundance  of  our  own  population,  the  misery 
of  our  own  poor,  the  weight  of  our  own  poor-rates,  are  all 
chiefly  owing  to  the  multitudes  who  are  perpetually  pressing 
upon  them  from  the  Irish  shores.  During  the  periods  of  the 
greatest  depression  of  industry  in  this  country  since  the 
peace,  if  the  Irish  labourers  could  have  been  removed,  the 
native  poor  would  have  found  ample  employment ;  and  more 
than  one  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  reported, 
after  the  most  patient  investigation  and  minute  examination 
of  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  there  is  no 
tendency  to  undue  increase  among  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  whole  existing  distress  was  owing  to 
the  immigration  from  the  sister  kingdom. 

Nature  has  forbidden  us  to  sever  the  connexion  which 
subsists  between  the  two  countries.  We  must  swim  or  sink 
together.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  efifect  that  disjunction 
of  British  from  Irish  interests,  for  which  the  demagogues  of 
that  country  so  strenuously  contend,  and  which  many  per- 
sons in  this  island,  from  the  well-founded  jealousy  of  Catho- 
lic ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, are  gradually  becoming  inclined  to  support.  The  legis- 
lature may  be  separated  by  act  of  Parliament ;  the  govern- 
ment may  be  severed  by  Catholic  revolts  ;  but  Ireland  will 
not  the  less  hang  like  a  deadweight  round  the  neck  of  Eng- 
land ;  its  starving  multitudes  will  not  the  less  overwhelm  our 
labourers ;  its  passions  and  its  jealousies  will  not  the  less 
paralyse  the  exertions  of  our  government.  Let  a  Catholic 
Republic  be  established  in  Ireland ;  let  O'Connell  be  its 
President ;  let  the  English  landholders  be  rooted  out,  and 
Ireland,  with  its  priests  and  its  poverty,  be  left  to  shift 
for  itself;  and  the  weight,  the  insupportable  weight  of 
its  misery  will  be  more  severely  felt  than  ever.  De- 
prived of  the  wealth  and  the  capital  of  the  English  land- 
holders, or  of  the  proprietors  of  English  descent ;  a  prey  to 
its  own  furious  and  ungovernable  passions ;  ruled  by  an 
ignorant  and  ambitious  priesthood  ;  seduced  by  frantic  and 
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unprincipled  demagogues,  it  would  speedily  fall  into  an  abyss 
of  misery  far  greater  than  that  which  already  overwhelms  it. 
For  every  thousand  of  the  Irish  poor  who  now  approach  the 
shores  of  Uritain,  ten  thousand  would  then  arrive,  from  the 
experienced  impossibility  of  finding  subsistence  at  home ; 
universal  distress  would  produce  such  anarchy  as  would 
necessarily  lead  the  better  classes  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  any  government  who  would  interfere  for  their 

f)rotection.  France  would  find  the  golden  opportunity,  so 
onp  wished  for,  at  length  arrived,  of  striking  at  the  power 
of  England  through  the  neighbouring  island ;  the  tricolor 
flag  would  speedily  wave  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to 
Cape  Clear ;  and  even  if  England  submitted  to  the  usurpa- 
tion, and  relinquished  its  rebellious  subjects  to  the  great 
parent  democracy,  the  cost  of  men  and  ships  required  to 
guard  the  M-ostern  shore  of  Britain,  and  avert  the  pestilence 
from  our  own  homes,  would  be  greater  than  that  of  those 
now  employed  in  maintaining  a  precarious  and  doubtful 
authority  in  that  distracted  island. 

Whence  arc  all  this  misery  and  these  furious  passions,  in 
a  country  so  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  subjected  to 
a  government  whose  sway  has,  in  other  states,  secured  so 
largo  a  portion  of  general  felicity  ?  The  Irish  democrats 
answer,  that  it  is  the  oppression  of  the  EngUsh  government 
whicli  has  done  all  these  things ;  the  editors  of  the  Whig 
journals  and  reviews  rej>eat  the  same  cry ;  and  the  bulk  of 
their  followers,  following  their  leaders  on  this  as  on  every 
other  subject,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  re-echo  the  same  senti- 
ment, until  it  has  obtained  general  belief,  even  among  those 
whose  eilucation  and  good  sense  might  have  led  them  to  see 
through  the  fallacy.  Yet>  in  truth,  there  is  no  opinion  more 
orroueous  :  anil  there  is  none  the  dissemination  of  which 
has  done  so  much  to  j^erpetuate  the  very  evils  which  are  the 
mibjeot  of  such  gonoral  and  well-founded  lamentation.  Ire- 
land, in  ivality,  is  not  miserable  beoinse  she  has,  but  because 
slie  has  not,  Ihhmi  conquered;  she  is  snfiering  under  a 
nxlundant  }x^pulation,  because  the  tyranny,  not  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  her  own  demagogues,  prevents  their  getting 
Imvad :  and  she  i$  torn  with  discordant  passions,  nolt 
bec;iu$e  Hriiish  oppression  has  called  them  into  existence. 
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but  because  Irish  licentiousness  has  kept  them  alive  for  cen- 
turies after,  under  a  more  rigorous  government,  thej  would 
have  been  buried  for  ever. 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  the  popular  partj  in 
both  islands  should  so  heedlessly  and  blindly  have  adopted 
this  doctrine,  when  it  is  so  directly  contrary  to  what  they 
at  the  same  time  maintain  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the 
simultaneous  rise  and  prosperity  of  Scotland.  That  poor 
and  barren  land,  they  see,  has  made  unexampled  strides  in 
wealth  and  greatness  during  the  last  eighty  years;  its 
income  during  that  period  has  been  quadrupled,  its  num- 
bers nearly  doubled,  its  prosperity  augmented  tenfold ;  they 
behold  its  cities  crowded  with  palaces,  its  fields  smiling 
with  plenty,  its  mountains  covered  with  herds,  its  harbours 
crowded  with  masts,  the  Atlantic  studded  with  its  sails; 
and  yet  all  this  has  grown  up  under  an  aristocratic  rule, 
and  with  a  representative  system  from  which  the  lower 
classes  were  in  a  gieat  measure  excluded.  In  despair  at 
beholding  a  nation  whose  condition  was  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  all  their  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  democratic 
representation  to  temper  the  frame  of  government,  they  have 
recourse  to  the  salutary  influence  of  English  ascendency,  and 
ascribe  all  this  improvement  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 
English  freedom.  Scotland,  they  tell  us,  has  prospered, 
not  because  she  has,  but  because  she  has  not,  been  governed 
by  her  own  institutions  ;  and  she  is  now  rich  and  opulent, 
because  the  narrow  and  jealous  spirit  of  her  own  government 
has  been  tempered  by  the  beneficial  influence  of  English 
freedom.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  this  observation  is  well 
founded,  and  that  all  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  has  been 
owing  to  English  influence :  how  has  it  happened  that  the 
same  influence  at  the  same  time  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  misery  of  Ireland  1  The  common  answer,  that  Scotland 
was  always  an  independent  country,  and  that  Ireland  was 
won  and  ruled  by  the  sword,  is  utterly  unsatisfactory,  and 
betrays  an  inattention  to  the  most  notorious  historical  facts. 
For  how  has  it  happened  that  Ireland  was  conquered  with 
so  much  facility,  while  Scotland  so  long  and  strenuously 
resisted  the  spoiler  1  How  did  it  happen  that  Henry  II., 
with  1100  men,  achieved  with  ease  the  conquest  of  the 
one  country,  while  Edward  II.,  at  the  head  of  80,000 
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men,  was  unable  to  eflFect  the  subjugation  of  the  other? 
How  was  it  that  Scotland,  not  once,  but  twenty  times, 
expelled  vast  English  armies  from  her  territory,  while  Ireland 
has  never  thrown  them  off  since  the  Norman  standard  first 
approached  her  shores  ?  And  without  going  back  to  remote 
periods,  how  has  it  happened  that  the  same  influence  of 
English  legislation,  which,  according  to  them,  has  been 
utterly  ruinous  to  Ireland,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the 
unexampled  prosperity  of  Scotland  ? — that  the  same  gale 
which  has  been  the  zephyr  of  spring  to  the  one  state,  has 
been  the  blast  of  desolation  to  the  other  ?  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
states  ;  and  that,  if  we  would  discover  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  the  same  legislation  of  the  dominant 
state  has  operated  in  the  two  countries,  we  must  look  to 
the  different  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  applied. 

One  fact  is  very  remarkable,  and  throws  a  great  light  on 
this  difficult  subject ;  this  namely,  that,  at  different  periods, 
opposite  systems  have  been  tried  in  Ireland,  and  that 
invariably  the  system  of  concession  and  indulgence  has 
been  immediately  followed  by  ebullitions  of  more  than 
usual  atrocity  and  violence. 

The  first  of  these  instances  is  the  great  indulgence  shown 
to  them  by  James  I.  That  monarch  justly  boasted  that 
Ireland  was  the  scene  of  his  beneficent  legislation,  and  that 
he  had  done  more  for  its  inhabitants  than  all  the  monarchs 
who  had  sat  on  the  English  throne  since  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  He  established  the  boroughs;  gave  them  a  right  of 
sending  representatives  to  Parliament ;  and  first  spread  over 
its  savage  and  unknown  provinces  the  institutions  and  the 
liberties  of  England.  What  was  the  consequence '?  Did 
the  people  testify  gratitude  to  their  benefactors  1  Did  they 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  British  freedom,  and  capable  of 
withstanding  the  passions  arising  from  a  representative 
government  ?  We  shall  give  the  answer  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Hume. 

"  The  Irish,  everywhere  intermiDgled  with  the  English,  needed  but  a  hint 
from  their  leaders  and  priests  to  begin  hostilities  against  a  people  whom 
they  hated  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  envied  for  their  riches  and  pro- 
sperity. The  houses,  cattle,  goods,  of  the  unwary  English  were  first  seized. 
Those  who  heard  of  the  commotions  in  their  neighbourhood,  instead  of 
deserting  their  habitations,  and  assembling  for  mutual  protection,  remained 
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at  tiomc,  in  hopea  of  defondiug  their  proper!;,  and  fell  tlina  separately  inlo 
the  hanfis  of  their  enemips.  After  rapacity  had  fiiily  exerted  itself,  eroeity, 
and  the  most  barbarous  that  ever,  in  auj  tiation,  was  known  or  licard  of, 
begaD  its  operations.  A  uaiveraal  massacre  commeQced  of  the  English,  n 
defenceless,  and  passively  resigned  to  their  inhuman  foes.  No  age,  no  8C5, 
no  condition  was  spared.  The  wife  weeping  for  her  butchered  husband,  and 
embracing  her  helpless  children,  was  pierced  with  thcni,  and  perished  by  the 
same  stroke.  The  old,  the  yonng,  the  Tigorons,  the  infirm,  underwent  a 
like  fate,  and  were  confounded  in  one  common  rnin.  In  vain  did  flight  save 
from  tbefirat  assaalt:  destruction  was  everywhere  let  loose,  and  met  the 
hnnted  victims  at  every  turn.  In  rain  was  recourse  had  to  relations,  to 
companions,  to  friends ;  and  connexions  were  dissolved,  and  death  waa  dealt 
by  that  band  from  which  protection  was  implored  and  expected.  Without 
provocation,  without  opposition,  the  astonished  English,  living  In  profound 
peace  and  full  security,  were  nassacred  by  their  nearest  neighbours,  with 
whom  they  had  long  upheld  a  continual  intercourse  of  kindness  and  good 
ofSces. 

"But  death  was  the  slightest  punishment  inlUcted  by  those  rebels :  all 
the  tortures  which  wanton  crnelty  could  devise— all  the  lingering  pains  of 
body,  the  anguish  of  mind,  the  agonies  of  despair — conld  not  satiate  revenge 
excited  without  injury,  and  cruelty  derived  from  no  cause.  To  enter  into 
particulars  would  shock  the  least  delicate  humanity.  Such  enormitiea,  though 
attested  by  undoubted  evidence,  appear  almost  incredible.  Depraved  nature, 
even  perverted  religion,  encouraged  by  the  utmost  license,  reach  not  to  such 
A  pitch  of  ferocity,  unless  the  pity  inherent  in  human  breasts  be  destroyed 
by  that  contagion  of  example  which  transports  men  beyond  all  the  usual 
motives  of  conduct  and  behaviour. 

'*  The  weaker  sex  themselves,  naturally  tender  to  their  own  sufferings, 
and  compassionate  to  those  of  others,  here  emulated  their  more  robust  com- 
panions in  the  practice  of  every  crnelty.  Even  children,  taught  by  the 
example,  and  enconraged  by  the  exhortation  of  their  parents,  essayed  their 
feeble  blows  on  the  dead  carcasses,  or  defenceless  children,  of  the  English. 
The  very  avarice  of  the  Irish  was  not  ft  sufficient  restraint  of  their  cruelty. 
Such  was  their  freney,  that  the  cattle  which  they  had  seized,  and  by  rapine 
made  their  own,  yet,  because  they  bore  the  name  of  English,  wore  wantonly 
slanglitered,  or,  when  covered  with  wounds,  turned  loose  into  tlie  woods 
and  deserts. 

'*  The  stately  buildings,  or  commodious  habitations  of  the  planters,  as  if 
upbraiding  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  natives,  were  consumed  with  fire, 
or  laid  level  with  the  ground.  And  where  the  miserable  owners,  shut  np  in 
their  houses  and  preparing  for  defence,  perished  in  the  flames,  together  with 
their  wives  and  children,  a  double  triumph  was  afforded  to  their  insnlt- 
ing  foes. 

"  If  anywhere  a  nnmber  assembled  together,  and,  assuming  courage  from 
despair,  were  resolved  to  sweeten  death  by  revenge  on  their  assassins,  they 
were  disarmed  by  capitnlatLons  and  promises  of  safety,  confirmed  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths.  But  no  sooner  had  they  surrendered,  than  the  rebels, 
with  perfidy  equal  to  their  cruelty,  made  them  share  the  fate  of  their 
nnhappy  countrymen. 

"  Others,  more  ingenious  still  in  their  barbarity,  tempted  their  prisoners 
by  the  fond  love  of  life,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends,  bro- 
thers, parents ;  and  having  thos  rendered  them  accomplices  in  guilt,  gave 
them  that  death  which  they  sought  to  shun  by  deserving  it. 

"  Amidst  all  these  enormities,  the  sacred  name  of  religion  resounded  on 
every  side — not  to  stop  the  hands  of  these  murderers,  but  to  enforce  their 
blows,  and  to  steel  their  hearts  against  every  movement  of  human  or  social 
sympathy.  The  English,  as  heretics,  abhorred  of  God  and  detestable  to  all 
holy  men,  were  marked  ont  by  the  priests  for  Blaoghter ;  and,  of  all  actions, 
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to  rid  the  world  of  these  declared  enemies  to  Catholic  faith  and  piety,  was 
represented  as  the  most  meritorioos.  Nature,  which  in  that  rude  people  was 
sufficiently  inclined  to  atrocious  deeds,  was  fai-ther  stimulated  by  precept ;  and 
.  national  prejudices  empoisoned  by  those  aversions,  more  deadly  and  incu- 
rable, which  arose  from  an  enraged  superstition.  While  death  finished  the 
snfferings  of  each  victim,  the  bigoted  assassins,  with  joy  and  exultation,  still 
echoed  in  his  expiring  ears  that  these  agonies  were  but  the  commencement 
of  torments  infinite  and  eternal." 

This  dreadful  rebellion  left  consequences  long  felt  in  Irish 
government.  Cromwell,  the  iron  leader  of  English  ven- 
geance, treated  them  with  terrible  severity  :  at  the  storm- 
ing of  a  single  city,  twelve  thousand  men  were  put  to  the 
Bword ;  and  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  his  merciless 
Bword,  that  all  the  revolted  cities  opened  their  gates,  and 
the  people  submitted  trembling  to  the  law  of  the  conqueror. 
The  recollection  of  the  horrors  of  the  Tyrone  rebellion  was 
long  engraven  on  the  English  legislature;  and  it  produced, 
along  with  the  terrors  of  religious  dissension,  the  severe  code 
of  laws  which  were  imposed  on  the  savage  population  of  the 
country  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
hundred  years  of  peace  and  tranquillity  followed  the  pro- 
mulgation of  these  oppressive  laws.  That  they  were  severe 
and  cruel,  is  obvious  from  their  tenor ;  that  they  were  in 
many  respects  not  more  stringent  than  was  called  for  by 
the  horrors  which  preceded  their  enactment  and  followed 
their  repeal,  is  now  unhappily  proved  by  the  result. 

The  next  great  period  of  concession  commenced  about  the 
year  1772,  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  The 
severe  code  under  which  Ireland  had  so  long  lain  chained, 
but  quiet,  was  relaxed ;  the  Catholics  were  admitted  to  a 
full  share  of  the  representation  ;  the  more  selfish  and  unne- 
cessary parts  of  the  restrictions  were  removed ;  and,  before 
1796,  hardly  any  part  of  the  old  fetters  remained,  excepting 
the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  the  higher  situations  in  the  army.  Did  tran- 
quillity, satisfaction,  and  peace  follow  these  immense  con- 
cessions, continued  through  a  period  of  thirty  years  ?  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  immediately  followed  by  the  same 
result  as  had  attended  the  concessions  of  James  I.  A  new 
rebellion  broke  out ;  the  horrors  of  1 798  rivalled  those  of 
1641 ;  and  the  dreadful  recollection  of  the  Tyrone  mas- 
sacre was  drowned  in  the  more  recent  suflFering  of  the  same 
unhappy  country. 
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The  perilous  state  in  which  Ireland  then  stood,  imper- 
fectly known  at  the  time  even  to  the  Government,  is  now 
fully  dereloped.  From  the  Memoirs  of  Wolfe  Tone,, 
recently  published,  it  appears  that  250,000  men  were  sworn 
in,  organised,  drilled,  and  regimented  ;  that  colonels  and 
officers  for  this  immense  force  were  all  appointed  ;  and  the 
whole,  under  the  direction  of  the  central  committee  at  Dub- 
lin, only  waited  the  arrival  of  Hoche  and  the  French  fleet 
to  hoist  the  tricolor  flag,  and  proclaim  the  Hibernian 
Republic  in  close  alliance  with  the  Republic  of  France. 
With  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  the  fate  of  England  then 
hung  upon  a  thread  Napoleon  and  the  unconquered  army 
of  Italy  were  still  in  Europe ;  a  successful  descent  of  the 
advanced  guard,  15,000  strong,  under  Hoche,  would  imme- 
diately have  been  followed  up  by  the  invasion  of  the  main 
body  under  that  great  leader ;  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  French  fleet  reached  Bantry  Bay,  in  February  1797, 
where  they  were  only  prevented  from  landing  by  tempes- 
tuous gales,  proves  that  the  command  of  the  seas  cannot 
always  be  relied  on  as  a  security  against  foreign  inva- 
sion. Had  40,000  French  soldiers  landed  at  that  time  in 
Ireland,  to  organise  200,000  hot-headed  Catholic  demo- 
crats, and  give  the  hand  of  fraternity  to  their  numerous 
coadjutors  on  the  other  side  of  St  George's  Channel,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  present  lot  of 
England. 

The  rebellion  of  1798  threw  back  for  ten  years  the  pro- 
gress of  the  indulgent  measures  so  long  practised  towards 
Ireland ;  but  at  length  the  spirit  of  clemency  again  resumed 
its  sway ;  the  system  of  concession  was  again  adopted, 
and  the  last  remnants  of  the  Irish  fetters  were  removed 
by  the  liberal  Tory  Administration  of  England.  First,  the 
Catholics  were  declared  eligible  to  any  situations  in  the 
army  and  navy  ;  and  at  length,  by  the  famous  Relief  Bill, 
the  remaining  distinctions  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
were  done  away,  and  an  equal  share  of  political  influence 
extended  to  the  former  as  that  possessed  by  their  Protestant 
brethren.  What  has  been  the  consequence  1  Has  Ireland 
increased  in  tranquillity  since  this  memorable  change  1 
Have  the  prophecies  of  its  advocates  been  verified  as  to  the 
stilling  of  the  waves  of  dissension  and  rebellion  \     Has  it 
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prored  true,  as  Earl  Grey  prophesied  it  would  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords, 

*•*'  Defluit  saxis  agitatus  hamor ; 
Concedant  venti,  faginntquc  Dubes ; 
£t  minax  (qaod  sic  vola^re)  ponto 

Unda  recumbit?" 

The  reverse  of  all  this  has  notoriously  been  the  case. 
Since  this  last  and  great  concession,  Ireland  has  become  worse 
than  erer.  Midnight  conflagration,  dastardly  assassination, 
have  spread  with  fearful  rapidity  ;  the  soui-ces  of  justice 
have  been  dried  up,  and  the  most  atrocious  criminals 
repeatedly  suffered  to  escape,  from  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  them  to  justice.  A  universal  insurrection  against 
the  payment  of  tithes  has  defied  all  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment, in  open  violation  of  the  solemn  promises  of  the 
Catholics,  before  the  Relief  Bill  passed,  that  no  innovation 
on  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  church  was  intended  ;  and 
the  starving  clergy  of  Ireland  have  been  thrown  as  a  bur- 
den upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  England.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  authority  of  England  is  merely  nominal  over  the 
neighbouring  island  ;  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  less  generally 
obeyed  than  the  great  Agitator,  and  the  dictates  of  the 
Catholic  leaders  looked  up  to  in  preference  to  the  acts  of 
the  British  Parliament.  In  despair  at  so  desperate  a  state 
of  things,  so  entirely  the  reverse  of  all  they  had  hoped  from 
the  long  train  of  conciliatory  measures,  the  English  are 
giving  up  the  cause  in  despair;  whUe  the  great  and 
gallant  body  of  Irish  Protestants  are  firmly  looking  the 
danger  in  the  face,  and  silently  preparing  for  the  struggle 
which  they  well  know  has  now  become  inevitable. 

The  result  of  experience,  therefore,  is  complete  in  all 
its  parts.  Thrice  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  have 
conciliatory  measures  been  tried  on  the  largest  scale,  and 
with  the  most  beneficent  intention  ;  and  thrice  have  the 
concessions  to  the  Catholics  been  followed  by  violent 
and  intolerable  outbreaks  of  savage  ferocity.  The  two  first 
rebellions  were  followed  by  a  firm  and  severe  system  of 
coercive  government ;  as  long  as  this  continued  in  force, 
Ireland  was  comparatively  tranquil,  and  its  relaxation 
was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  state  of  insubor- 
dination which  rapidly  led  to  anarchy  and  revolt.     The 
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present  revolutionary  spirit  has  been  met  by  a  different 
system.  Everything  has  been  conceded  to  the  demagogues ; 
their  demands  have  been  granted,  their  assemblies  allowed, 
their  advice  followed,  their  leaders  promoted  ;  and  the 
country  in  consequence  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  anarchy 
unparalleled  in  any  Christian  state. 

What  makes  the  present  state  of  Ireland  and  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  its  inhabitants  altogether  unpardonable,  is 
the  extreme  indulgence  and  liberality  with  which  for  the 
last  fifty  years  they  have  been  treated  by  this  country. 
During  the  whole  war,  Ireland  paid  neither  income-tax  nor 
assessed  taaes ;  and  the  sum  thus  made  a  present  of  by 
England  to  her  people  has  amounted,  at  the  very  lowest 
calculation,  to  £50,000,000  sterling.  She  shared  in  the  full 
benefit  of  the  war  in  consequence  of  the  immense  extent  of 
the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  which  its  expenditure 
occasioned,  without  feeling  any  of  the  burdens  which  neu- 
tralised this  extension  in  this  country.  No  poor-rates  are 
levied  on  her  landholders — ^in  other  words,  they  are  levied 
on  England  and  Scotland  instead ;  and  this  island  is  in 
consequence  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  indigence  created  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdom,  but  which  British  indulgence 
has  relieved  it  from  the  necessity  of  supporting.  The 
amount  of  the  sums  annually  paid  by  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  to  objects  of  charity  and  utility  in  Ireland 
almost  exceeds  belief,  and  is  at  least  five  times  greater  than 
all  directed  to  the  same  objects  in  both  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire  taken  together.*  Yet  with  all  these  good  deeds, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  Ireland  is  the  most  discontented 
part  of  the  United  Kingdon.  She  is  incessantly  crying 
out  against  her  benefactor,  and  recurring  to  old  oppression 
rendered  necessary  by  her  passions,  instead  of  present  bene- 
factions, of  which  her  democratic  population  have  proved 
themselves  unworthy  by  their  ingratitude. 

*  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  Bums  annually  paid  by  QoTem* 
ment  to  the  Charities  in  Dublin  : — 


Protestant  Schools, 
Foundling  Hospital, 
House  of  Industry, 
Lunatic  Allium, 
Ferer  Board,    . 


£38,300  Brought  forward,  £126,524 

3*2,500  Dublin  FoUoe,           .  26,600 

36,640  Lock  Hospital,          .  8,000 

7,084  Dublin  Society,         .  9,230 

12,000  Education  Society,    .  5,538 


Carryforward,       .       £126,524  £175,292 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  eflforts  of  her  demagogues  to 
distract  the  country,  and  counteract  all  the  liberality  and 
beneficence  of  the  EngUsh  GoTernment,  Ireland  has  advanced 
with  greater  rapidity  in  industry,  wealth,  and  all  the  real 
sources  of  happiness,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  empire.  Since  the  Union,  she  has  made  a 
start  both  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry,  quite 
unparalleled,  and  much  greater  than  Scotland  had  made 
during  the  first  hundred  years  after  her  incorporation  with 
the  English  dominions.*  It  is  quite  evident,  that  if  the 
demagogues  would  let  Ireland  alone — if  the  wounds  in  her 
political  system  were  not  continually  kept  open,  and  the 
passions  of  the  people  incessantly  inflamed,  by  her  popular 
leaders,  she  would  become  as  rich  and  prosperous  as  she  is 
populous ;  that,  instead  of  a  source  of  weakness,  she  would 
become  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  united  empire  ;  and  in- 
stead of  being  overspread  with  the  most  wretched  and 
squalid  population  in  Europe,  she  might  eventually  boast  of 
the  most  contented  and  happy. 

*  Imports  into  Ireland  from  all  parts,  in  1801  and  1825. 


Gotton  muiafactares,  entered  by  the  yard, 

Cotton  yam. 

Cotton  -wool, 

Flu  leed, 

Tallow, 

Iron,  unwTOUght, 

Coals, 


In  1801.  In  1826. 

44,3U  yarSs.  4^96,885  yards. 

375,000  lb.  2,702,000  lb. 

1,200,000  lb.  4,065,000  lb. 
376,000  bushels.  535,000  bushels. 

16,000  cwt.  131,000  cwt. 

7,454  tons.  17,90*2  tons. 

315,000  tons.  738,000  tons. 


In  1826. 

10,567,000  yards. 
55,114,000  yards. 
54,898  cvrt. 
629,000  gallons. 


Exports  out  of  Ireland  to  all  parts. 

In  1801. 

Cotton  manufactnres,  entered  by  the  yard,    .  1,256  yards. 

Linen  manufactures,  .  .  37,911,000  yards. 

Flax,  undressed,        ....  1,639  cwt. 

Irish  spirits,  ....  178,000  gaU( 

Aggregate  Official  Value  of  Imports  from  all  parts. 
In  1801,        .        £4,621,000.  In  1825,        .        £8,596,000 

Aggregate  Official  Value  of  Exports  to  all  parts. 
In  1801,        .        £4,064,000.  In  1825,        .        £9,243,000. 

Aggregate  value  of  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  distin- 
guished from  Foreign  or  Colonial  merchandise,  exported  from  Ireland : — In  1801, 
£8,778,000.    In  1825,  £9,102,000. 


Tea  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  Ireland. 


In  1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 


1,844,000  lb. 

In  1822, 

3,816,000  lb. 

2,148,000 

1823, 

3,367,000 

2,041,000 

1824, 

8,387,000 

2,970,000 

1825, 

3,889,000 

2,.'526,000 

1826, 

3,807,000 

2,492,000 

1827, 

3,888,000 
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The  revenues  of  the  Church,  agaiost  which  so  violent  an 
outcry  has  recently  been  raised,  have  for  long  been  collected 
with  unexampled  forbearance  by  the  Irish  Protestant 
clergy.  From  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears, 
that  while  the  tithe,  as  collected  by  the  English  clergy,  on 
an  average,  amounts  to  a  twentieth,  that  drawn  by  the  Irish 
hardly  amounts  to  a  fortieth  of  the  produce.  Recently 
the  proportion  has  daily  been  growing  smaller;  and  at  last 
it  has,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  been  totally  destroyed. 
Individual  cases  of  harshness  may  have  occurred,  which 
are  not  surprising,  considering  the  long-continued  vexations 
to  which  the  clergy  have  been  exposed  from  the  Catholic 
tenantry ;  but  upon  the  whole,  their  dues  have  been  levied 
with  a  degree  of  moderation  of  which  history  affords  few 
examples. 

We  are  decidedly  friendly  to  a  Commutation  of  Tithes, 
and  their  imposition  as  a  direct  burden  on  the  landlord; 
but  we  are  so,  because  we  are  convinced  it  would  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  clergy,  not  because  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  its  relieving  the  distresses  or  lightening  the 
burdens  of  the  cultivators.  We  would  avoid  the  unseemly 
spectacle  of  the  parochial  clergyman  contending  with  his 
flock ;  and  we  would  relieve  both  parties  from  the  extremities 
to  which  they  are  now  reduced — ^the  one  of  starving,  or 
levying  their  dues  in  kind — the  other,  of  suffering  their 
cattle  to  be  distrained,  or  incurring  the  spiritual  censure  of 
their  Catholic  director.  We  woidd  put  an  end  to  the 
disgraceful  sale  of  distrained  cattle,  in  which  an  insulated 

It  IB  important  to  keep  in  mind,  that  during  the  first  of  these  two  periods,  the 
duty  on  black  tea  was  only  44d.,  and  on  green  tea  64d.,  while  in  the  second  it  was 
cent  per  cent.  Hence  the  increased  consumption  is  indicative  of  much  more  than 
a  proportionate  increase  of  wealth. 

Coffee  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  Ireland. 


In  1792, 

40,000  lb. 

In  1»22, 

265,000  lb. 

1793, 

52,000 

1823, 

245,000 

1794, 

100,000 

1824, 

269,000 

1795, 

91,000 

1825, 

316,000 

1796, 

61,000 

1826, 

475,000 

1797, 

132,000 

1827, 

585,000 

Sug 

«r  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  Ir 

eland. 

In  1792, 

161,000  cwt. 

In  1822, 

370,000  cwt. 

1793, 

196,000 

1823, 

386,000 

1794, 

209,000 

1824, 

410,000 

1795, 

227,000 

1825, 

423,000 

1796, 

182,000 

1826, 

318,000 

1797, 

231,000 

1827, 

319,000 
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clergyman,  supported  by  the  armed  police  and  the  military, 
is  to  be  seen  on  one  side,  and  50,000  infuriated  Catholics 
on  the  other.  But  while,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to 
avoid  the  painful  collisions  which  now  ensue,  we  would 
strongly  advocate  a  commutation  of  tithes,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  will  by  such 
a  change  be  rendered  much  worse  than  before.  Extrava- 
gantly high  as  rents  now  are  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  they 
would  become  still  higher  if  the  tithes  were  laid  on  the 
landlord,  and  no  deduction  from  his  demands  were  per- 
mitted on  the  score  of  tithe  to  the  rector.  The  Irish  land- 
lords, or  middlemen,  who  exact  four,  five,  and  six  guineas 
an  acre  for  potato-land,  will  soon  let  the  farmers  feel  the 
difference  between  a  lay  and  an  ecclesiastical  holder  of  the 
tithe.  They  will  no  longer  get  off  with  a  fortieth  part 
of  the  produce  in  that  payment ;  a  tenth  will  in  general 
be  rigidly  exacted.  Whatever  is  done  with  the  tithe — 
whether  it  is  given  to  the  landlord,  and  he  is  bound  to 
pay  the  clergyman,  or  the  state,  and  it  undertakes  the 
maintenance  of  the  church — the  existing  burden  on  the 
cultivator  will  be  greatly  augmented.  The  owner  of  the 
soil  may  be  benefited  by  the  change,  but  the  farmer  who 
holds  of  him  unquestionably  will  not.  The  example  of 
Scotland  is  decisive  on  this  point.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  tithes  of  that  country  were  commuted  with  admir- 
able wisdom  by  Charles  I. ;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  although  the  vexation  of  collecting  tithes  in  kind,  and 
the  animosity  between  the  clergymen  and  the  tenantry 
have  thus  ceased,  the  burdens  on  the  latter  have  been 
considerably  augmented.  The  Scotch  farmer  now  pays 
much  more  for  rent  alone  than  the  English  does  for  rent 
and  tithe  together. 

The  overwhelming  mendicity  and  redundant  population 
of  Ireland  is  by  no  means  an  insurmountable  evil.  Scot- 
land at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  overrun 
by  200,000  beggars,  who  set  all  law  at  defiance,  and  lived 
at  free  quarters  on  the  industrious  poor  in  every  quarter; 
but  this  immense  mass  of  mendicity,  amounting  to  about  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country  at  that  time, 
has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  condition  of  her 
labouring  classes  become  the  object  of  envy  to  the  sur- 
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rounding  states.  The  resources,  both  agricultural  and 
commercial,  of  Ireland,  are  immense.  Her  soil  contains 
above  12,000,000  arable  acres,  exclusive  of  5,000,000  that 
might  be  rendered  arable.  Now,  supposing  that  of  this 
quantity  3,000,000  of  acres  are  annually  devoted  to 
potatoes,  3,000,000  to  wheat,  and  6,000,000  to  grass,  oats, 
or  barley,  we  shall  find,  that  from  this  arable  portion  alone 
there  might  be  raised  the  following  quantity  of  food : — 

8,000,000  acres  in  wheat,  at  2  qrs.  per  acre,  6,000,000  qrs. 
3,000,000  acres  potatoes,  at  50  bolls  per  acre,  150,000,000  bolls. 

Now,  6,000,000  of  quarters  of  wheat  will  maintain 
6,000,000  of  souls,  and  150,000,000  bolls  of  potatoes  will 
at  the  very  least  maintain  15,000,000  more;  so  that  the 
wheat  and  potatoes  growing  on  these  6,000,000  of  acres 
alone,  would  maintain  twenty-one  millions  of  souls.  This 
is  supposing  the  waste  lands  in  the  island  to  yield  nothing, 
the  mountain  pasture  to  yield  nothings  and  six  millions  of 
the  arable  acres  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  grass, 
oats,  or  barley,  for  the  convenience  and  luxuries  of  life.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  ample  room  in  the  soil 
of  Ireland  to  maintain  at  least  three  times  its  present 
population  in  the  highest  state  of  affluence  and  comfort. 

The  manufacturing  and  commercial  advantages  of  Ireland 
also  are  immense.  From  the  cheapness  of  labour,  which, 
at  an  average,  is  little  more  than  half  its  cost  in  Great 
Britain,  the  linen  manufactures  of  the  North  have  of  late 
years  made  the  most  rapid  progress,*  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  commercial  capital  of  Glasgow  has  already 
migrated  to  this  more  favourable  seat  of  manufacturing 
industry.  The  numerous  natural  harbours,  and  deeply 
indented  bays  of  the  Irish  coast,  give  it  facilities  for  the 
formation  of  sea-ports,  and  a  coastways  commerce,  unknown 
to  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  All  along  the  west  coast 
the  shore  is  so  precipitous,  that  almost  every  bay  may  be 
formed  at  little  expense  into  a  harbour ;  and  V alentia,  the 
nearest  point  of  Europe  to  America,  is  evidently  destined, 
if  the  intentions  of  nature  are  not  thwarted  by  Irish 
demagogues,  to  become  the  great  emporium  of  British 
export  to  the  countless  millions  of  the  New  World,  and 

*  Seo  AnU,  p.  250,  note. 
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render  the  West  of  Ireland  the  scene  of  as  great  commer- 
cial activity  as  the  Seyem  or  the  Mersey. 

In  her  fisheries,  too,  Ireland  enjoys  a  mine  of  wealth 
hitherto  almost  unexplored,  the  extent  of  which  is  incalcu- 
lable. The  riyers  on  its  western  coast  all  abound  with 
salmon;  its  herring  and  deep-sea  fisheries  are  equal  in 
extent,  and  superior  in  quality,  to  those  of  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.  Little  expense  is  required  to  render  every 
bay  on  the  north  and  west  coast  a  fishing  station,  which 
might  rival  the  activity  of  Wick  or  Thurso. 

The  Dutch  long  monopolised  the  herring-fishery  of 
the  Shetland  Isles ;  and  in  Adam  Smith's  time  it  was 
calculated  that  it  yielded  to  them  annually  a  clear  profit 
of  £2,000,000  a-year.  It  may  safely  be  afiBrmed  that  the 
coast  and  deep-sea  fisheries  of  Ireland  are  capable  of  yield- 
ing a  clear  profit  to  the  nation  of  at  least  double  that  sum. 
The  religion  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  is  as  great 
an  advantage  in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other  it  is  a  disad- 
vantage to  their  industry  ; — ^the  Catholics,  by  consuming 
only  fish  on  fast-days  and  Lent,  afibrd  the  great  market  for 
fisheries  all  over  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  should  not  generally  consume  salt 
herrings  with  their  daily  meal  of  potatoes ;  and  if  so,  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  extent  of  their  fisheries,  or 
the  degree  of  comfort  which  they  may  spread  through  the 
labouring  population. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  retains  in  such  an  abject  state  of 
misery  a  country  so  prodigally  gifted  by  nature,  and  so 
indulgently  treated  by  government  ?  How  has  it  happened 
that  Ireland,  so  kindly  cherished  by  Great  Britain  for  the 
last  half  century,  almost  without  taxation,  certainly  without 
any  of  the  burdens  which  at  the  same  period  have  over- 
whelmed British  industry,  is  in  so  deplorable  a  state  ;  that, 
abounding  in  agricultural  riches,  its  people  should  so  often 
be  starving ;  enjoying  every  advantage  for  manufactures,  its 
industry  should  in  so  many  quarters  be  languishing ;  and 
begirt  with  the  finest  fisheries  in  Europe,  it  should  derive 
comparatively  nothing  from  that  inexhaustible  source  of 
wealth  1  The  Irish  have  an  answer  ready  ;  they  say  it  is 
misgovemm^nt.  We  agree  with  them ;  it  is  misgovemment ; 
but  it  is  not  the  misgovemment  of  England,  but  of  their 
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own  factious  demagogues,  which  has  occasioned  all  the 
misery ;  and  if  it  is  in  a  worse  state  than  ever  now,  it  is 
not  because,  under  our  recent  rulers,  they  have  been  too 
harshly,  but  too  leniently  treated  ;  it  is  not  because  goyem- 
ment  has  been  too  rigorous,  but  because  it  has,  by  undue 
concession,  been  dissolved. 

In  truth,  if  the  matter  be  considered  dispassionately,  it 
must  occur  to  every  man  of  historical  information,  that  the 
Yulgar  theory  which  ascribes  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland  to 
English  conquest,  is  totally  unfounded.  Ireland  is,  no  doubt, 
a  province  of  a  great  empire ;  but  so  also  are  Scotland, 
Hanover,  and  Canada ;  and  yet  all  these  countries,  so  far 
from  being  in  a  miserable  condition,  are  in  the  very  highest 
state  of  prosperity.  Ireland  was  conquered  six  centuries 
ago ;  but  so  was  England  by  the  Normans,  Gaul  by  the 
Franks,  and  the  North  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  ;  and  yet, 
from  the  mixed  population  of  the  victors  and  vanquished, 
have  arisen  all  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  grandeur  of  those 
great  countries.  A  living  historian  of  philosophic  ability 
has  justly  traced  to  the  severities  and  misery  consequent 
for  centuries  on  the  Norman  conquest,  the  remote  seeds  of 
British  freedom  ;  and  observed  that  those  ages  of  national 
suffering  were  the  most  valuable  ages  which  England  has 
ever  known.*  There  must  have  been  something  more, 
therefore,  than  the  mere  fact  of  early  subjugation,  to  be 
looked  to  as  the  origin  of  Irish  misery;  something  which 
has  counteracted  in  this  alone,  of  all  other  European 
states,  the  healing  powers  of  nature,  and  rendered  the  inter- 
mixture of  different  races,  consequent  on  foreign  conquest, 
the  source  of  so  much  benefit  to  other  states,  the  predecessor 
of  so  much  wretchedness  to  that  unhappy  land. 

This  fundamental  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  annexation 
of  Ireland  to  a  country  possessing  free  institutions  ;  and  the 
consequent  and  not  unnatural  extension  to  her  population 
of  privileges  which  they  were  not  capable  of  bearing,  and  of 
passions  whose  excitation  they  could  not  withstand. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  ever  since  the  beneficent 
labours  of  James  I.,  Ireland  has  enjoyed  the  forms,  and  been 
delivered  over  to  the  passions,  of  a  free  state.  She  has  had 
coimty  elections,  parliaments,  grand  juries,  trial  by  jury, 

*  QuizoT,  Estau  twr  tHigtoire  dc  France, 
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and  all  the  other  machinery  which  has  grown  up  in  England 
during  eight  centuries  from  the  seeds  of  Saxon  liberty. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  1  During  all  that  time  she 
has  been  divided,  distracted,  and  unhappy.  Justice  has 
been  ill  administered,  or  totally  denied ;  property  unpro- 
tected and  insecure ;  industry  without  encouragement ; 
wealth  without  employment ;  the  higher  orders  indolent,  and 
in  many  cases  corrupted ;  the  lower  violent,  and  too  often 
abandoned.  The  long  continuance  and  present  extent  of 
these  disorders  can  be  traced  only  to  one  source, — practical 
weakness,  and  ineflficiency  of  government;  no  strict  or  regular 
execution  of  justice  ;  a  general  dissolution  of  authority  ;  in 
other  words,  the  abandonment  of  the  virtuous  and  pacific  to 
the  profligate  and  the  daring.  This  is  exactly  the  present 
state  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  under  these  evils  that  it  has  been 
labouring  for  three  hundred  years.  What  remedy  is  appro- 
priate to  the  evil?  Is  it  to  be  found  in  increasing  tlie 
democratic  spirit  of  the  people ;  throwing  among  an  already 
ardent  and  excited  population  the  additional  firebrand  of 
political  animosity  ;  and  applying  to  a  nation,  three-fourths 
of  whom  are  little  better  than  savages,  the  passions  and  the 
desires  of  popular  ambition  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  found  in  a 
regular  and  severe  administration  of  justice  ;  a  coercion  of 
the  lawless  spirit  and  extravagant  passions  of  the  lower 
classes ;  a  steady  and  unflinching  repression  of  popular 
excitation  ;  and  a  gradual  preparation  of  the  nation,  by  the 
habits  of  industry,  and  the  acquisition  of  property,  for  the 
moderation  and  self-control  indispensable  for  the  safe  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  a  popular  government  ? 

The  great  misfortune  of  the  English  always  has  been, 
that  they  think  that  whatever  is  found  to  work  well  among 
themselves,  must  necessarily  work  well  in  all  other  countries  ; 
and  that  to  secure  the  happiness  of  all  the  nations  in  alliance 
or  subjection  to  them,  it  is  quite  suflScient  to  transplant  into 
their  soil  the  English  institutions.  Ireland  has  been  the 
victim  of  this  natural  and  well-meaning,  but  most  mistaken 
and  ruinous  policy.  Scotland  is  so  prosperous,  chiefly  because 
her  ancestors  first  so  bravely  with  their  swords  resisted 
English  invasion,  and  so  long  afterwards  steadily  withstood 
the  allurements  of  English  innovation.  In  making  these 
observations,  we  mean  nothing  disrespectful  to  England ;  on 
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the  contrary,  they  are  founded  on  the  highest  perception  of 
its  political  superiority  to  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
England  is  greatly  farther  advanced  in  social  civilisation ; 
much  better  able  to  bear  the  excitation  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions than  Scotland ;  and  incalculably  more  so  than 
Ireland.  The  progress  of  Scotland  in  wealth,  industry,  and 
prosperity,  for  the  last  eighty  years,  has  been  unexampled ; 
but  it  is  not  in  eighty  years  that  a  nation  becomes  capable 
of  bearing  the  excitements  of  popular  power.  The  English 
apprenticeship  to  it  has  lasted  for  eight  centuries ;  the  Irish 
has  not  yet  begun.  The  ruin  of  Ireland  throughout  has 
been,  that  the  English,  instead  of  the  steady  sway  adapted 
to  their  infant  civilisation,  have  given  them  at  once  the 
institutions  fitted  for  the  last  stage  of  free  existence  ;  and 
which  centuries  of  pacific  industry  would  alone  enable  them 
to  bear. 

Examine  the  institutions  of  Ireland;  what  are  they? 
All  those  adapted  for  a  sober,  rational,  phlegmatic  people, 
such  as  might  suit  the  moderation  of  the  Gothic  or  German 
race  of  mankind.  You  see  popular  elections  where  two  or 
three  thousand  electors  are  brought  forward  for  the  larger 
counties,  and  as  many  for  the  greater  cities ;  public  meetings, 
where  the  demagogues  of  the  day  thunder  in  vehement  and 
impassioned  strains  to  an  ignorant  and  excited  multitude  ; 
grand  juries,  where  the  prosecution  of  crimes  is  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  party  zeal  or  religious  rancour ;  jury  trials, 
where  the  accused  are  alternately  convicted  on  the  doubtful 
testimony  of  traitors,  or  acquitted  from  the  force  of  preju- 
dice or  popular  intimidation  ;  the  people  everywhere  com- 
bined, under  skilful  leaders,  in  one  vast  and  systematic 
opposition  to  authority  of  every  sort,  civil  or  religious ;  a 
hidden  unseen  ecclesiastical  authority,  universally  and 
implicitly  obeyed  ;  an  open  and  avowed  government,  insulted 
and  defied  though  at  the  head  of  30,000  soldiers.  What  can 
be  expected  from  such  institutions,  existing  amongst  a  semi- 
barbarous  and  impassioned  people  ?  Just  such  a  result  as 
would  instantly  ensue  if  they  were  established  at  once  in 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  or  Russia  ;  such  a  result  as  the 
revolutionists  over  all  the  world  are  constantly  labouring  to 
effect —  universal  confusion,  anarchy,  and  misery ;  the  rich 
divided  against  the  poor ;  violence,  intimidation,  and  ferocity 
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amoDg  the  labouring  classes ;  the  despotic  authority  of  frantic 
demagogues ;  the  prostration  and  ruin  of  industry  in  every 
quarter  of  the  country  ;  the  growth  of  habits  which  render 
tiie  enjoyment  of  freedom  utterly  impracticable  for  ages  to 
come.  Such  is  the  state  of  Ireland  ;  such  it  will  continue 
to  be  while  the  present  feeble  and  inefficient  government,  or 
rather  total  absence  of  government,  exists  among  its  impas- 
sioned people. 

We  are  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  other  evils  of 
Ireland,  on  which  the  revolutionary  party  lay  so  much  stress, 
and  to  which  they  ascribe  all  the  wretchedness  which  so 
remarkably  distinguishes  it.  We  know  well  the  extent  and 
injustice  of  the  confiscations  of  land  consequent  on  Crom- 
weirs  suppression  of  the  Tyrone  rebellion  ;  the  rancour  and 
heartburnings  which  it  has  left  in  the  descendants  of  the 
dispossessed  proprietors ;  and  the  wretched  consequences 
which  have  resulted,  and  do  result,  from  the  prevalence  of 
one  faith  among  the  dominant  landlords,  and  another  among 
the  insurgent  peasantry.  All  this  we  know  well.  But  what 
we  rest  upon  is  this :  All  these  evils  have  existed  to  an 
equal  or  greater  extent  in  other  countries,  which  have  never- 
theless rapidly  recovered  from  them,  and  shortly  after 
exhibited  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  most  remarkable 
prosperity.  For  example,  the  confiscation  of  property  during 
the  French  Revolution  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  lengtli 
than  it  ever  was  in  Ireland,  and  the  old  proprietors  were  in 
most  places  almost  entirely  rooted  out ;  yet  the  revolutionists 
are  the  first  to  tell  us,  that  France  has  been  immensely 
benefited  by  the  revolution ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons,  from  1815  to  1830,  it  ex- 
hibited a  degree  of  prosperity  unprecedented  in  any  former 
period  of  its  history.  In  like  manner,  in  Scotland  the  i*eli- 
gion  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  is  in  a  great  degree  difiercnt 
from  that  of  the  peasantry — two-thiixls  of  the  former  be- 
longing to  the  Episcopal  communion  ;  yet  religious  rancour 
is  unknown  in  that  country.  And  if  it  be  said,  that  this 
is  because  the  Presbyterian  religion,  as  the  religion  of  the 
majority,  is  established  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  England,  where,  according  to  the  constant  boast 
of  the  democratic  party,  the  Dissenters  are  as  numerous  as 
the  members  of  the  Establishment,  and  yet  little  religious 
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animosity  prevails  ?  Difference  of  religion  is  very  common 
in  the  Continental  states.  A  considerable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  France  is  Protestant;  but,  nevertheless,  religious 
rancour  has  never  been  added  to  its  numerous  causes  of 
discord.  All  religions  exist  in  Russia.  When  the  Emperor 
Alexander  took  the  field  against  Buonaparte,  he  went  with 
a  Greek  patriarch  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  a  Catholic 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  a  Protestant  general-in-chief 
of  all  the  armies ;  and  yet  tranquillity,  industry,  and 
prosperity  prevail  through  the  wide  extent  of  the  Czar's 
dominions.  In  the  East,  our  empire  is  inhabited  by  persons 
professing  such  discordant  religions,  that  they  would  rather 
perish  than  eat  together ;  and  in  Canada,  upon  an  old  and 
stationary  Catholic  population,  a  new  and  rapidly  increasing 
Protestant  race  has  been  superinduced ;  yet  in  no  part  of 
the  world  are  the  seeds  of  prosperity  more  rapidly  ger- 
minating. The  Whigs  told  us,  that  Ireland  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  because  the  Catholics  were  not 
emancipated ;  but  that  assertion,  like  most  of  the  others 
which  they  advanced,  is  now  disproved  ;  the  Catholics  have 
been  emancipated,  and  Ireland  ever  since  has  been  in  an 
unprecedented  state  of  misery :  the  whole  country  is  in 
virtual  insurrection,  and  the  passions  of  the  people  are  more 
furious  than  ever. 

It  is  now  proved  by  experience,  that  the  causes  to  which 
the  Whigs  ascribed  the  misery  of  Ireland,  and  which  long 
misled  so  large  a  portion  of  the  British  public,  are  not  the 
real  sources  of  the  evil.  The  system  they  recommended  has 
been  tried :  it  has  not  only  totally  failed,  but  has  made  the 
country  much  worse  than  before. 

What,  then,  should  a  Government  have  done,  called  upon 
to  legislate  for  this  distracted  and  divided  country  ?  We 
answer^  without  hesitation,  done  everything,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  protect  its  industry,  develop  its  resources,  relieve 
its  poor,  assuage  its  sufferings  ;  and  on  the  other,  crushed 
its  demagogues,  restrained  its  excesses,  rendered  hopeless  its 
violence.  The  task  was  a  difficult  one  ;  it  could  be  accom- 
plished only  slowly  and  gradually — and  more  than  one 
generation  must  have  descended  to  the  grave,  before  the 
whole  fruits  of  those  really  healing  measures  could  have 
been  seen  ;  but  still  it  was  the  only  path  which  promised  a 
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chance  even  of  safety,  and  it  was  the  only  one  on  which 
political  wisdom  would  have  cared  to  enter. 

Many  measures  might  have  been  adopted  which  would 
already  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  : 
many  avoided,  which  would  have  prevented  the  terrible 
increase  of  its  discord  which  has  lately  taken  place. 

1.  The  first  measure  which  is  indispensable  to  the  revival 
of  Irish  prosperity,  is  the  adoption  of  the  most  vigorous 
measures  to  restore  the  administration  of  justice,  and  give 
to  life  and  property  somewhat  of  that  protection  which  is 
now  afforded  only  to  rapine  and  outrage.  This  is  a  matter 
of  first-rate  importance ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  without  it 
all  attempts  to  tranquiUise  or  improve  Ireland  will,  as  they 
hitherto  have  done,  prove  completely  nugatory.  As  long  as 
the  south  of  Ireland  is  illuminated  by  midnight  conflagra- 
tions, or  disgraced  by  assassinations  at  noon-day — as  long 
as  families  are  roasted  alive  in  their  houses,  and  witnesses 
murdered  for  speaking  the  truth — as  long  as  legal  payments 
are  resisted  by  organised  multitudes,  and  the  power  of 
Grovemment  set  at  naught  by  Catholic  authority — so  long 
will  Ireland  remain  in  its  present  distracted  and  unhappy 
state,  miserable  itself,  a  source  of  misery  to  others,  a  dead- 
weight about  the  neck  of  the  empire. 

The  intimidation  of  juries  and  witnesses  has  been  carried 
to  a  length  in  Ireland,  of  which,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
we  can  form  no  conception  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  evils 
which  it  owes  to  the  democratic  spirit,  organised,  as  it  has 
been,  by  the  skill  and  influence  of  the  priesthood.  This  is 
an  evil  of  the  utmost  magnitude,  corrupting,  as  it  docs,  the 
sources  of  justice,  and  securing  impunity  to  rapine  and  ven- 
geance. Government  can  never  combat  too  vigorously  this 
terrible  evil.  The  mode  of  doing  so  must  be  developed  by 
the  local  authorities ;  but  we  venture  to  prophesy,  the  evil 
will  never  be  eradicated  till  justice  is  administered  as  in 
Scotland,  by  public  authorities  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
Crown ;  and  till  the  Government  are  authorised,  upon  a 
report  from  the  Judges  that  the  conviction  of  offenders  has 
become  impossible,  from  the  effects  of  intimidation,  to  sus- 
pend jury  trial  for  a  time  in  the  turbulent  districts,  and  try 
the  offenders,  as  in  courts-martial,  by  the  Judges  alone. 
Many  estimable  men  will  hesitate  as  to  this  :  let  them 
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recollect  what  is  the  other  alternative — namely,  impunity  to 
assassins,  incendiaries,  and  robbers,  and  ceaseless  anarchy  to 
the  country. 

On  this  subject  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  testimony  of  a 
gentleman  of  acknowledged  talent,  intimately  acquainted 
with  Ireland,  and  certainly  anything  rather  than  favourable 
to  the  Conservative  cause.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  has  said  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons — 

*^That  as  member  for  Qaeen^s  Comity,  he  could  not  help  adverting  to  the 
state  of  that  part  of  Ireland.  He  had  received  information  that  a  confederacy 
prevailed  among  the  lower  orders  of  that  county,  which  enabled  them  to 
exerdse  a  complete  control  over  the  higher  orders,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the 
laws  which  were  passed  for  the  general  protection  of  the  community.  He 
was  further  informed  that  houses  were  frequently  attacked  by  armed  parties 
in  the  open  day,  and  that  murders  were  sometimes  committed  during  such 
attacks.  He  was  likewise  informed  that  the  reign  of  terror  made  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  conviction  against  these  marauders  when  brought  to  triid; 
and  that  thus  peaceable  persons,  who  disapproved  of  these  violent  proceed- 
ings, were  obliged,  by  a  regard  to  their  own  safety,  to  give  them  an  implied 
but  involuntary  sanction.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland  to  this  subject :  he  trusted  that  something  would  be  done  to 
restore  peace  and  security  to  that  part  of  the  country.  The  magistrates  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Insurrection  Act  should  be  renewed,  and  that  Government 
should  be  invested  with  addition^  powers  to  put  down  this  system  of  intimi- 
dation and  outrage." 

Provision  also  is  indispensably  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  witnesses,  who  bear  testimony  in  popular  causes.  At 
present,  they  are  sent  back  after  the  trial  to  their  homes  to 
be  assassinated,  or  roasted  alive  by  the  insurgent  peasantry ; 
and  yet  the  English  are  astonished  that  justice  cannot  be 
obtained  in  Ireland  I  In  all  such  cases,  where  the  witness 
desires  it,  and  he  appears  to  have  given  a  true  testimony, 
he  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  emigration,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  and  marched  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion under  a  military  guard.  Nothing  short  of  this  will 
procure  evidence  against  the  worst  criminals,  or  overcome 
the  rooted  determination  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  murder 
all  those  who  have  given  evidence,  as  they  conceive,  against 
the  people, — ^that  is,  who  have  sworn  the  truth  against  cut- 
throats and  incendiaries. 

2.  The  Government  is  now  committed  in  a  struggle  with 
the  Catholic  priesthood  as  to  the  payment  of  tithes ;  the 
authority  of  the  law  must  be  vindicated,  or  the  semblance 
of  order  which  now  exists  in  Ireland  will  be  annihilated. 
Let  what  measures  they  choose  follow  for  the  commutation 
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of  tithes  ;  the  first  thing  to  do  is,  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  the  law  against  an  insurgent  people.  For  this  purpose, 
power  should  be  obtained  from  the  legislature,  to  levy  from 
those  who  can  pay  and  mil  not  pay,  the  full  value  of  the 
tithe  in  kind,  with  expenses,  and  to  march  the  cattle  dis- 
trained off  to  the  nearest  sea-port,  to  be  sold  in  Bristol  or 
Liverpool.  A  few  examples  of  the  vigorous  application  of 
this  law  would  operate  like  a  charm  in  dissolving  the  com- 
bination against  tithes.  The  present  system  of  exposing 
the  cattle  for  sale,  in  a  country  where  no  person  ventures  to 
buy  them,  and  then  marching  them  back  to  the  owners,  is  a 
mere  mockery,  and  tends  to  nothing  but  to  bring  Government 
and  the  law  into  contempt.  Why  they  never  fell  upon  the 
simple  expedient  of  marching  them  to  Cork,  Waterford,  or 
Dublin,  there  to  be  embarked  for  England,  and  sold  there, 
is  one  of  the  unaccountable  parts  of  the  conduct  of  the 
English  Administration,  which  proves  that  they  arc  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  government  of  mankind.  The 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  for  the  last  year,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  direct  premium  on  rebellion — an  encou- 
ragement to  the  cessation  of  payment  of  taxes,  rent,  or 
burdens  of  any  description,  and  an  invitation  to  the  people 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  machinery  now  put  in  motion 
against  the  clergy,  for  their  deliverance  from  all  these 
burdens. 

3.  Having  vindicated  the  authority  of  the  law,  measures 
should  next  be  taken  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cultivators,  by  commuting  the  tithes,  and 
laying  them  as  a  direct  burden  on  the  landlords.  Let  us 
not  bo  mistaken  :  we  have  not  the  least  idea  that  this  will 
improve  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  or  satisfy  the  desires 
of  the  abolitionists.  We  know  well  what  they  wish  :  the 
restitution  of  the  tithes  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  of  the  estates 
to  the  Catholic  landlords,  and  of  the  government  to  Catholic 
leaders,  is  what  they  desire,  and  will  never  cease  to  strive 
for.  But  though  this  measure  would  do  as  little,  in  all  pro- 
bability, as  Catholic  Emancipation  to  tranquillise  Ireland, 
yet  it  would  remove  the  irritation  which  now  exists  between 
the  clergy  and  their  parishioners,  and  thus  withdraw  the 
Established  Church  from  a  political  contest,  of  which  it  is 
now  the  victim. 
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4.  The  next  great  object  of  Irish  legislal 
the  establishment  of  a  judicious  and  enlighten^ 
Poor-LawSy  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  age<k 
who,  though  willing,  can  find  no  employment.     I\ 
less  to  argue  this  question — the  public  mind  is\ 
upon  it.     The  English  and  Scotch  will  not  mucl 
submit  to  have  their  poor-rates  doubled  annually -w/  the 
inundation  of  Irish  beggars  ;  or  their  scanty  channels  of 
employment  choked  by  multitudes  of  Irish  labourers.     The 
time  is  come  when,  in  the  general  distress  of  the  empire,  con- 
sequent on  the  shock  given  to  credit  and  industry  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  each  portion  must  be  left  to  maintain  its  own 
poor.     We  are  persuaded  that  the  Irish  themselves  must  be 
aware,  that  however  burdensome  such  a  measure  may  be, 
it  is  unavoidable  ;  and  that  the  relief  afibrded  to  this  country 
by  the  absorption  of  the  labouring  poor  of  Ireland,  and 
their  removal  from  a  life  of  dissolute  idleness,  will  be  a 
greater  public  and  private  benefit  than  the  imposition  of 
poor-rates  will  be  a  burden. 

The  hackneyed  argument  that,  by  so  doing,  you  will  add 
fuel  to  the  flame,  and  increase  the  already  redundant  num- 
bers of  the  Irish  poor,  is  generally  known  to  be,  what  it 
really  is,  a  complete  delusion.  A  judicious  system  of  poor- 
rates  in  reality,  instead  of  being  an  encouragement  to  undue 
increase,  is  the  most  effectual  means  for  diminishing  it : 
because  it  is  a  check  to  the  propagation  of  those  pauper  and 
degrading  habits  which,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
lead  to  the  multiplication  of  the  poor.  Without  poor- 
rates,  Ireland  has,  for  a  century,  been  overwhelmed  with  a 
redundant  poor  :  with  them,  England,  for  two,  has  retained 
hers  within  the  bounds  of  general  comfort  and  prosperity. 
This  example  is  decisive  ;  farther  argument  is  like  persisting 
to  prove  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

5.  The  greatest  possible  facility  should  be  given  by 
Government  to  the  emigration  of  the  Irish  poor.  The 
number  who  emigrated  in  1831  to  Canada  was  18,000.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  not  be  180,000.  The 
expense  of  transporting  settlers  to  the  shores  of  Canada  is 
about  £4  a-head  ;  to  Ornish  the  means  of  emigration  to  this 
large  body,  therefore,  would  only  cost  £720,000 — and  what 
an   immense   relief  would  it  prove  to  every  part  of  the 
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^pire !  The  expense  of  such  a  proceeding  would,  no 
doubt,  be  considerable ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  incalculable 
relief  it  would  afford  to  a  nation,  now  suffering  in  every 
quarter  from  the  immigration  of  Irish  poor  ?  We  have 
spent  much  more  than  that  sum  already  in  fitting  out  a  fleet 
to  partition  the  dominions  of  our  ancient  ally,  and  give  back 
Antwerp,  the  stronghold  of  Revolutionary  France,  to  the 
power  which  openly  aims  at  our  subjugation. 

The  apprehension  so  commonly  expressed,  that  if  we  fur- 
nish the  Irish  with  the  means  of  emigration,  they  will  only 
increase  the  faster  at  home,  and  speedily  fill  up  the  vacuum 
produced  by  our  exertions,  is  altogether  chimerical.  Even 
if  it  were  true  that  this  would  follow,  it  would  be  no  reason 
whatever  for  not  giving  such  direction  to  the  stream,  if  it 
cannot  be  checked.  At  present,  the  Irish  do  not  remain  at 
home  ;  they  emigrate  into  England  and  Scotland,  because 
the  steamboats  bring  them  over  the  Channel  for  a  shilling, 
and  they  there  find  employment  in  health,  and  a  legal  settle- 
ment in  sickness  and  age.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  we 
could  not  stop  the  increase  of  the  Irish  poor,  we  do  our- 
selves, as  well  as  them,  an  immense  service  by  turning  them 
into  the  regions  of  Transatlantic  plenty,  instead  of  the 
densely  peopled  shores  of  Britain.  But,  in  truth,  a  judicious 
system  of  emigration,  largely  carried  into  execution,  would 
hiave  just  an  opposite  effect.  By  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  remain  at  home,  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
their  employment,  it  would  contribute  to  diffuse  better 
habits,  encourage  artificial  wants,  and  gradually  bring  the 
increase  of  mankind  into  some  degree  of  harmony  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  wages  of  labour. 

6.  The  fisheries,  and  neglected  harbours,  and  waste  lands 
of  Ireland  furnish  ample  room  for  the  commencement  of 
Government  works  on  a  great  scale,  to  spread  wealth,  and 
industry,  and  orderly  habits  through  its  labouring  poor. 
The  mines  of  untouched  wealth  which  there  exist  are  incal- 
culable. In  other  countries,  such  undertakings  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  exertions  of  private  industry.  In  Ireland 
the  case  is  otherwise.  Unless  they  are  begun  and  forced  on 
by  the  capital  and  the  vigour  of  Government,  they  never 
will  be  attempted,  Ireland  is  in  that  stage  of  civilisation 
when  such  undertakings  must  originate  with  the  Executive, 
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or  not  be  carried  on  at  all.  Individual  capital  will  never 
migrate  to  a  country  where  life  and  property  is  so  precarious 
as  it  is  in  that  distracted  island.  If  we  would  give  the 
people  in  the  south  and  west  a  taste  for  the  enjoyments  of 
weadth  or  the  acquisitions  of  industry,  we  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  force  them  on  a  reluctant  people  by  Government 
expenditure. 

Having  done  thus  much  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
Ireland — having  strained  every  nerve  for  the  real  benefit 
and  prosperity  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  Government 
would  be  entitled  to  come  forward  and  deliver  them  from 
the  worst  curse  which  desolates  their  land, — that  of  their 
own  priests  and  demagogues.  The  seditious  harangues,  the 
treasonable  meetings,  the  incendiary  proclamations,  which 
have  so  long  kept  up  the  flame  of  discontent  in  that  unhappy 
country,  to  promote  the  ambition  of  a  few  restless  dema- 
gogues, must  be  put  down.  The  people  must  be  delivered 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  demagogues  in  spite  of  themselves. 
England,  with  its  centuries  of  freedom  ;  Scotland,  with  its 
cautious  character,  could  not  withstand  such  incendiary 
applications.  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that  Ireland  is 
to  be  tranquil  under  their  influence,  destitute  as  she  is  of  the 
free  habits  of  the  one,  or  the  cautious  temperament  of  the 
other.  Naturally  brave,  impassioned  and  ardent,  the  Irish 
have  never  felt  in  the  slightest  degree  the  counteracting 
influence  of  the  causes  which  moderate  popular  excesses  in 
this  country,  and  which  have  so  long  prevented  liberty  from 
degenerating  into  licentiousness.  Yet  it  is  into  their  inflam- 
mable bosoms  that  Government  has  so  long  allowed  the 
fury  of  political  and  religious  rancour  to  be  poured  without 
alloy.  And  still  the  English  express  surprise  at  the  cease- 
less disquietude  and  suffering  of  Ireland ! 

The  consideration  of  what  a  wise  and  beneficent  Govern- 
ment might  have  done,  and  should  have  done,  for  Ireland, 
forms  the  best  introduction  to  the  examination  of  what  the 
present  Government  has  actually  effected. 

When  they  first  came  into  power,  in  November  1830, 
they  declared  their  resolution,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  put 
a  period  to  the  anarchy  of  Ireland.  For  three  months, 
Dublin  was  the  scene  of  the  most  vehement  contest  between 
Mr  (yConnell  and  the  Irish  Secretary  ;  and  at  last  he  was 
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caught  by  the  vigour  and  ability  of  the  Attorney-General, 
and  actually  pleaded  guilty  to  a  criminal  indictment 
preferred  against  him.  Their  vigour  on  this  occasion  was 
attended  with  the  best  effects,  and  had  a  prodigious  effect 
both  in  Ireland  and  England.  O'Connell  seemed  to  be 
gone ;  the  anarchy  of  Ireland  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  in 
the  person  of  the  great  Agitator ;  and  tranquillity  about  to 
revisit  its  shores,  from  the  experienced  hopelessness  of  agita- 
ting with  impunity  and  success.  In  England,  all  good  men 
beheld  with  satisfaction  this  incipient  act  of  vigour,  and 
anticipated  the  happiest  result  from  this  signal  advantage 
gained  over  the  worst  enemy  his  country  had  ever  known. 

But  immediately  after  this  decisive  success,  commenced 
the  ruinous  system  of  weakness,  vacillation,  and  subser- 
vience to  the  mob,  which  has  ever  since  been  pursued  The 
budget  was  brought  in  ;  Ministers  were  outvoted ;  and  appa- 
rency to  prop  up  their  tottering  power,  they  resolved  to 
throw  themselves,  without  reserve,  into  the  arms  of  the  inno- 
vating party  in  the  whole  empire.  This  instantly  revived 
their  all  but  ruined  fortunes ;  the  danger  was  transferred 
from  themselves  to  the  nation  ;  instead  of  the  Administra- 
tion going  down  the  gulf  of  perdition,  Great  Britain  entered 
the  jaws ;  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  prolonging  a 
feverish  existence  for  a  few  years,  by  a  measure  which  they 
now  know,  and  do  not  scruple  to  avow,  will  prove  the 
destruction  of  the  empire. 

Towards  the  success  of  this  alliance  with  the  Movement 
party,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  great  Agitator  should  be 
gained  over  to  their  side  ;  and  the  democrats  of  Ireland  per- 
mitted to  agitate  and  convulse  the  country  under  the  colours 
of  Administration.  With  this  view,  he  was  never  brought  up 
to  receive  sentence.  Month  after  month,  the  whole  winter 
term  of  the  Dublin  courts  expired,  without  his  prosecution 
being  moved  in,  although  it  might  have  been  finished  in  ten 
minutes ;  and  at  last  it  was  allowed  to  come  to  a  natural 
termination  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  April 
1831. 

Not  content  with  this  immense  boon  to  the  great  Agitator, 
Ministers,  in  the  transports  of  their  first  love  for  their  new 
ally,  went  a  step  farther.  They  promoted  him  above  all  his 
brethren,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  bar,  and,  if 
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report  be  true,  were  only  prevented  by  the  firmness  of  the 
Irish  Secretary,  too  able  a  man  not  to  be  a  Conserratiye  in 
heart,  whatever  he  is  in  party,  from  making  him  Attorney- 
General!  This  unprecedented  and  disgraceful  step  was 
equivalent  to  a  general  proclamation  of  anarchy  through  the 
country.  The  passions  of  its  ardent  people  were  let  loose 
without  restraint.  Sheltered  under  the  wings  of  Administra- 
tion, secure  from  all  danger  at  the  hands  of  Government,  the 
Catholics,  democrats,  and  agitators  of  that  distracted  country 
united  together ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  violence,  intimidation, 
and  bloodshed,  a  large  majority  of  Movement-men  was 
returned  to  Parliament. 

Nor  was  this  all.  With  the  view,  apparently,  of  still 
farther  rousing  the  passions  of  the  Catholics,  Mr  Stanley 
declared  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  ^^  the 
extinction  of  tithes  "  was  intended  by  Government ;  and  the 
Catholic  leaders,  by  this  time  become  a  powerful  body  in 
the  House,  instantly  hailed  the  joyous  intelligence,  and  said, 
without  contradiction  from  the  Treasury  Benches,  that  they 
considered  tithes  as  now  at  an  end  on  the  other  side  of  St 
George^s  Channel.  This  unexpected  intelligence  spread  like 
wildfire  through  Ireland ;  faster  than  the  fiery-cross,  it  sped 
from  chapel  to  chapel,  from  priest  to  priest ;  and  the  people, 
totally  incapable  of  understanding  what  was  intended,  but 
reljring  on  the  words  of  Administration  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  concluded  that  tithes  were  finally  abolished ;  and 
that  all  payments  to  the  clergy  were  thenceforward  to  cease 
for  ever. 

In  the  tumults  consequent  on  this  unexpected  and  un- 
hoped-for extinction  of  tithes,  the  combination  against  their 
payment  was  rapidly  organised.  The  Catholic  bishops  and 
priests  could  not  be  persuaded  that  they  were  not  forwarding 
the  views  of  Administration,  and  of  their  favourite  pupil 
and  dignified  ally,  Mr  O'Connell,  by  anticipating  a  little  the 
work  of  "  Extinction,''  and  refusing  de  facto  to  pay  those 
burdens  which  were  so  soon  de  jure  to  be  terminated. 

Thence  arose  the  immense  and  unparalleled  combination 
against  tithes  in  Ireland,  originating  in  the  diocese  of  Dr 
Doyle.  Organised  by  the  Catholic  leaders  in  Dublin,  it 
soon  spread  universally  over  the  south  and  west ;  and  in  a 
short  time  two-thirds  of  the  Established  clergy  were  in  a 
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state  of  starvation,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  in  a 
virtual  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  law.  The 
consequences  are  well  known.  A  bill  was  brought  into 
Parliament  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  Irish  Church 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  the  clergy  of  Ireland  were 
thrown  upon  the  industry  of  England ;  and  the  Attorney- 
General  was  charged  with  the  hopeless  task,  by  the  aid  of 
the  military,  of  recovering  the  dues  of  the  church  from 
several  millions  of  an  insurgent  peasantry. 

Meanwhile  the  perilous  state  of  the  country  roused  the 
spirit,  and  called  forth  the  patriotism  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  North.  Seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  on  the  verge  of  desti*uction ;  anticipating  the 
horrors  of  the  Tyrone  Rebellion  on  a  still  greater  scale,  this 
intrepid  band  stood  forth  alone,  but  undismayed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  paralysis  and  defection  of  the  empire. 
While  England  was  quailing  under  the  violence  of  the 
Revolutionists,  and  beholding  in  consternation  the  fires  of 
Bristol ;  while  the  noble  example  of  the  Conservative  Meet- 
ing at  Edinburgh  failed  to  stimulate  the  Scotch  to  the  dis- 
charge of  patriotic  duty  ;  the  Irish  Protestants  boldly  stood 
forth,  and,  though  menaced  by  dangers  infinitely  greater  than 
any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  held  a  language,  and 
exhibited  a  determination,which,if  generally  imitated  through 
the  empire,  would  have  consigned  the  Reform  Bill  to  destruc- 
tion, and  delivered  the  empire  from  all  the  dangers  which  the 
authors  of  that  measure  are  now  sensible  are  thickening 
around  its  aged  head.  History  has  no  more  glorious  example 
of  courageous  ability  to  refer  to,  than  was  exhibited  by  the 
brave  and  illustrious  leaders  of  Irish  patriotism ;  the  splendid 
eloquence  of  Mr  Boyton,  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  the 
Earl  of  Roden,  captivated  the  brave  and  the  enthusiastic  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  Protestants  of  the  North, 
to  whom  Ireland  had  so  often  owed  her  deliverance,  stood 
forth  in  such  numbers,  and  with  so  heroic  a  spirit,  as  daunted 
as  much  as  it  astonished  the  whole  body  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists, crouching  though  they  are  under  the  wings  of 
Ministerial  support. 

Meanwhile  the  Ministerial  project  for  tithes  came  forth. 
It  was  no  longer  "  an  extinction"  of  tithes,  but  only  a 
"commutation,''  which,  by  laying  them   on  the   landlord 
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directly,  still  preserved  them,  though  not  in  so  palpable  a 
manner,  as  a  burden  on  the  soil.  The  wisdom  of  the  change 
from  the  intention  originally  announced,  is  obvious  ;  and  we 
rejoice  at  being  able  to  render  our  humble  meed  of  praise  to 
the  Government  for  this  return  to  Conservative  principles, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
rashness  which  dictated  the  previous  promise  of  "  extinc- 
tion,*' and  set  the  Catholic  population  everywhere  on  fire, 
at  the  prospect  of  a  boon  which  Government  never  intended 
they  should  receive  f  Thence  has  arisen  the  universal,  the 
unanimous  detestation  in  which  the  present  Administration 
is  held  in  Ireland.  The  nation,  for  the  last  six  months, 
has  been  everywhere  convulsed  by  contests  for  the  payment 
of  tithes.  Every  other  subject,  how  pressing  soever,  has 
been  lost  in  the  overwhelming  interest  of  that  one  topic. 
The  peasantry,  originally  roused  by  the  promises  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  "extinction''  of  tithes,  organised  and  headed 
by  the  favourite  of  Ministers,  the  great  Agitator,  find 
themselves  assailed  by  the  military,  for  doing  what  these 
recent  allies,  these  highly  rewarded  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment, urged  them  to  do.  Blood  has  flowed  profusely  in  many 
places;  irritation  has  been  widely  spread  in  aU,  because 
the  people  persist  in  annexing  to  the  word  "extinction"  its 
natural  and  established  meaning.  The  consequences  of  this 
deception,  of  the  frustration  of  these  hopes,  and  the  blasting 
of  these  expectations,  have  been  dreadful  in  the  extreme, 
and  so  Government  and  Parliament  will  find  at  the  next 
election. 

To  complete  the  work  of  political  infatuation,  the  Gov- 
ernment next  proceeded  to  pass  for  Ireland  the  Reform 
Bill :  a  bill  which  at  once  swept  away  the  incorporations 
which  the  wisdom  of  James  I.  had  established  as  a  barrier 
against  Catholic  invasion ;  and  threw  the  elections  of 
great  part  of  the  country  at  once  into  the  hands  of  an 
infuriated  Catholic  rabble,  acting  under  the  dictation  of 
ambitious  and  able  leaders.  Of  all  the  delusions  under 
which  party  men  ever  laboured,  this  is  perhaps  the 
greatest.  For  Ireland,  great  part  of  whose  people  are  still 
almost  in  a  savage  state,  and  all  of  them  actuated  by  the 
strongest  political  passions,  they  proposed  the  same  elec- 
toral institutions  as  for  England.     Into  its  inflammable, 
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ardent,  and  penniless  population  they  poured  the  same  fatal 
gift  of  political  power  which  was  hardly  deemed  safe  amidst 
the  old  established  freedom,  sober  habits,  and  extended  pro- 
perty of  England.  One  political  constitution  was  carved 
out  at  a  single  heat  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
in  other  words,  one  measure  taken  for  a  man  of  forty,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  and  a  boy  of  twelve ;  for  in  these  pro- 
portions, or  nearly  so,  is  the  capacity  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  empire  to  bear  political  excitation,  or  duly 
exercise  the  political  rights  of  electing  citizens.  The  simple 
enunciation  of  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  convict  the  Ministry 
of  total  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  representative 
governments.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  same  politi- 
cal institutions  can  be  adapted  at  the  same  time  to  two 
nations,  one  of  which  is  in  the  infancy,  and  the  other  in  the 
old  age  of  its  political  education.  If  the  £lO  franchise  and 
the  abolition  of  the  close  boroughs  is  adapted  for  England, 
it  cannot  be  suited  for  Ireland. 

What  would  we  say  to  a  legislator  who  should  propose 
the  same  political  institutions  for  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the 
degraded  Chinese,  and  the  yeomanry  of  England  ^  Could 
anything  but  anarchy  and  wretchedness  be  anticipated  from 
so  total  a  departure  from  the  lessons  of  experience  ;  so  blind 
a  forgetfulness  of  the  difference  between  such  different  races 
and  situations  of  mankind  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the 
Whigs  have  done.  They  have  given  the  same  sovereign 
powers  to  the  impassioned  Catholic  cottar,  guided  by  his 
priest,  and  execrating  the  Protestants,  as  to  the  sober 
English  yeoman,  inheriting  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
attachment  to  his  King  and  country.  They  have  swept 
away  the  old  bulwarks  equally  in  Popish  Ireland  as  Pro- 
testant England.  There  never  was  such  infatuation.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  all  true  what  they  have  so  long  and  so 
strenuously  maintained,  as  to  the  degradation  in  which  the 
Irish  were  kept  by  the  Catholic  code,  that  only  makes  their 
conduct  the  more  inexcusable,  in  so  suddenly  investing  them 
with  irresistible  sway.  If  it  be  true,  that  they  have  only 
ceased  within  these  few  years  to  be  slaves,  it  was  surely  the 
height  of  madness  to  invest  them  at  once,  while  still  burn- 
ing with  servile  passions,  with  the  last  and  highest  privileges 
of  freemen. 
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The  consequences  have  already  developed  themselves, 
and  they  have  struck  with  dismay  the  very  authors  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  Globe  tells  us  that  there  are  sixty-seven 
members  supported  by  O'Connell,  standing  for  the  Irish 
cities  and  counties,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  them  will 
to  all  appearance  be  returned.  Mr  Shiel  boasts  that  the 
Repealers  are  already /or^y  strong^  and  daily  receiving  acces- ' 
sions  of  strength  ;  a  force  quite  sufficient,  by  throwing  itself 
into  the  scale  when  nearly  balanced,  to  drive  any  Govern- 
ment into  their  terms.  The  Ministerial  papers  are  daily 
firing  signal-guns  of  distress  for  the  efiects  of  their  own 
healing  measure.  On  their  recent  allies,  the  Radicals,  they 
have  opened  with  unexampled  fierceness :  for  them,  in 
gratitude  for  their  past  services,  they  have  invented  the 
epithet  of  "  the  Destructives,'*  which  Tory  malignity  never 
yet  thought  of;  and  on  these  their  leading  journal  has 
lately  opened  those  floodgates  of  slang  and  abuse,  which  a 
few  months  ago  were  bestowed  exclusively  on  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  It  is  Ireland  which  has  produced  this  conster- 
nation in  the  Ministerial  ranks.  They  were  fully  warned, 
a  hundred  times  over,  during  the  progress  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  that  this  consequence  would  infallibly  result  from 
sweeping  away  all  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  in  Ireland  ; 
but  to  all  these  warnings  they  were  utterly  deaf;  with 
obstinate  resolution  they  forced  through  the  whole  danger- 
ous clauses  of  the  revolutionary  measure,  and  they  now 
confess  that  the  empire  in  consequence  is  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution. 

So  vacillating,  contradictory,  and  yet  obstinate,  has  been 
the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  Ireland,  that  they  have  contrived 
to  accomplish  what  would  a  priori  have  been  deemed 
impossible — viz.  the  union  of  Catholics  and  Orangemen  in 
one  common  opinion.  That  common  opinion  is  detestation 
of  them  and  their  measures.  The  Protestants,  with  reason, 
look  upon  them  as  the  worst  enemies  Ireland  ever  saw  ;  as 
the  original  authors  of  the  fatal  admission  of  Catholic 
influence  into  the  House  of  Commons ;  as  the  patrons  and 
rewarders  of  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Ireland 
that  time  has  ever  produced.  The  Catholics  regard  them 
as  men  who  have  betrayed  them  into  measures  which  they 
now  punish  them  for  pursuing  ;  as  having  set  the  country 
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on  fire  by  the  promised  extinction  of  tithes,  which  they  are 
now  supporting  with  the  whole  military  force  of  the  empire. 
In  the  universal  obloquy  which  they  haye  acquired,  the 
supporters  of  the  Union  itself  have  rapidly  and  alarmingly 
decreased,  and  a  portentous  alliance  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants has  taken  place,  to  support  the  severance  of  the 
island  from  British  dominion. 

O'Connell  has  treated  the  Government  as  all  men  deserve 
to  be  treated  who,  for  party  purposes  and  the  maintenance  of 
power,  surrender  the  independence  and  spirit  of  freemen — 
he  has  turned  upon  them  with  indignation.  Loaded  with 
their  honom*s,  he  has  spurned  them  with  contumely  ;  rising 
from  their  caresses,  he  has  turned  from  them  with  vitupera- 
tion. The  English  newspapers  have  been  for  the  most  part 
afraid  to  print,  even  in  these  days  of  general  license,  the 
volley  of  abuse  with  which  he  has  assailed  those  who  lately 
loaded  him  with  honours.  The  leading  feature,  says  he, 
of  Lord  Anglesey's  government,  has  been  the  immense 
quantity  of  blood  which  has  been  shed  during  its  continu- 
ance ;  more  lives  have  been  lost  in  one  year  of  Whig  rule, 
than  in  fifteen  of  Tory  domination.*  The  present  Minis- 
ters deserve  to  be No !  we  will  not  pollute  our  pages 

with  the  filthy  abuse  which  the  leader  of  the  Irish  bar  pours 
out  upon  his  loving  benefactors.  We  have  always  opposed, 
and  fearlessly  opposed,  the  present  Ministers;  but  we 
should  deem  ourselves  disgraced  if  we  applied  to  them  the 
epithets  which  they  have  received  from  their  revolutionary 
favourite. 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here.  If  their  domestic 
dissensions  led  only  to  the  exposure  of  the  monstrous 
alliances  which  the  present  Ministry  had  formed  to  uphold 
their  fortunes,  they  would  be  rather  a  subject  of  ridicule 
than  lamentation.  But  unfortunately,  graver  and  weightier 
consequences  have  followed  in  the  train  of  this  monstrous 
alliance.  All  Ireland  is  disgusted;  the  hatred  at  the 
Ministry  is  not  only  universal,  but  it  has  involved  Great 
Britain  in  the  obloquy.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
union  of  England  and  Ireland  is  more  seriously  endangered 

•  This  is  exactly  what  the  French  say,  with  truth,  of  Louis  Pliilippc's  govern- 
ment as  compared  with  the  fifteen  years  of  the  Restoration.  It  is  ciuious  to 
observe  how,  in  different  countries,  similar  systems  produce  similar  effects. 
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by  the  measures  of  the  present  Ministry,  than  by  anything 
else  that  has  ever  occurred.  O'ConneU  openly  boasts  of 
this.     Hear  his  own  words  : 

"  Mr  ShieVs  conviction,  as  to  the  necessity  of  repeal,  was  produced  by 
the  conduct  of  the  British  Parliament;  and  the  administration  of  Lord 
Anglesea,  Stanley,  and  the  Attorney- General  showed  that,  withont  repeal, 
it  was  impossible  to  do  any  service  to  Ireland.  (Hear,  and  cheers.)  He 
was  proud  to  think  that  the  enemies  of  Ireland  were  no  longer  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  religion,  but  by  their  servility.  (Hear,  and  cheers.) 
Orangemen,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  can  now  bo  ranged  amongst  the 
patriots  of  Ireland ;  and  he  was  most  proud  to  be  able  to  state  tlus  fact, 
that  the  first  person  who  tendered  a  vote  to  his  son  in  Tralec,  was  the 
Methodist  preacher  of  that  town.  (Cheers.)  Amongst  the  Irish  patriots 
were  to  be  found  men  of  every  persuasion,  while  the  vilest  and  most  servUe, 
the  veriest  *  lickspittle ' — (it  was  an  unpleasant  word  to  use,  and  which  he 
should  not  pronounce  in  a  public  assembly,  if  he  could  find  one  equally 
expressive  of  the  class  he  was  describing) — but  that  filthy  word  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  herd  of  slaves  who  were  the 
most  bitter  and  malignant  enemies  of  Ireland.    (Hear,  and  cheers.)^* 

In  these  circumstances,  the  salvation  of  the  empire  hangs 
iipon  a  thread.  If  the  Irish  members  generally  support 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  there  is  no  concealing  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  present  distracted  and  divided  state  of  parties 
in  this  country,  they  may  soon  be  able  to  dictate  it  to  any 
Administration. 

One  only  resource  remains  to  hold  together  the  falling 
members  of  the  empire.  The  great  and  noble  Orange 
party  of  Ireland  are  still  firm  to  their  duty,  and  to  the 
integrity  of  the  British  dominions.  Calumniated,  maltreated, 
injured  as  tliey  have  been  by  the  liberal  measures,  both  of 
the  present  and  the  preceding  Cabinet,  they  are  jet  firm 
in  their  allegiance  both  to  the  British  crown  and  the 
British  legislature.  But  let  us  not  throw  away  our  last 
chance.  This  brave  and  patriotic  body  may  be  driven  to 
desperation;  a  drop  may  make  the  cup  overflow.  They 
are  assailed  by  a  reckless  and  desperate  Catholic  faction, 
strong  in  numbers,  able  in  guidance,  reckless  in  intention ; 
men  whom  no  bloodshed  or  conflagration  will  intimidate,  no 
public  sufiering  deter;  who  will  pursue  the  objects  of  their 
own  ambition,  careless  though  the  ruins  of  the  empire  were 
to  overwhelm  them  in  the  pursuit.  This  terrible  body  has 
been  headed,  patronised,  and  flattered  by  the  Government  of 
England  during  the  whole  struggle  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  triumph  of  that  measure  has  cooled  the 
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alliance,  or  made  them  sensible  of  the  desperate  danger 
which  thej  ran  in  the  attempt.  Such  a  combination,  a 
little  longer  persisted  in,  would  have  led  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  It  is  by  supporting,  with  all  the 
might  of  England,  the  Orange  party  of  Ireland,  and  by 
such  a  measure  cUoney  that  the  crown  of  Ireland  can  be 
kept  on  the  head  of  the  British  sovereign,  or  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  British  empire  maintained.  The  Catholics 
will  never  cease  to  desire  a  severance — because  it  would 
lead,  they  hope,  to  a  Catholic  Prince  and  a  Catholic 
Government,  and  the  restitution  of  the  whole  estates,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the  Catholic  proprietors.  Her 
Revolutionists  will  never  cease  to  desire  it,  because  it  will  at 
once  occasion  the  formation  of  a  Hibernian  Republic,  in  close 
alliance  with  the  great  parent  democracy  of  France,  and 
place  the  agitators  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Her  Protestants 
alone  are  prompted  by  every  motive,  human  and  divine,  by 
kindred  interest,  religion,  and  loyalty,  to  resist  the  convul- 
sion; and  hitherto,  through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
through  support  and  injury,  they  have  stood  firm  in  their 
faith.  What  madness  if  the  affections  of  this  great  body, 
the  sole  remaining  link  which  holds  together  the  empire,  is 
lost  in  the  flattery  of  revolutionary  passions !  But  that 
must  be  the  consequence  if  the  present  vacillating  system  is 
persisted  in,  and  the  tried  support  of  the  Protestant  Union  is 
lost  in  the  vain  attempt  to  conciliate  its  Catholic  enemies. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  Auo.  1837] 

For  the  last  nine  months,  distress  and  suffering  in  their 
worst,  most  protracted,  and  aggravated  form,  have  been  passing 
over  the  commercial  world  both  of  this  country  and  America. 
Inferior  to  the  great  catastrophe  of  December  1825  in  the 
pressure  on  the  banks,  and  consequent  general  panic  through 
the  community,  the  crisis  of  1837  has  been  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  it  in  the  lengthened  suffering  which  it  has  diffused 
through  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  unparalleled 
distress  in  which  it  has  involved  the  working  classes.  The 
greatest  mercantile  houses  of  Britain  have  been  brought  to 
the  edge  of  perdition ;  some,  whose  credit  a  year  ago  stood 
as  high  as  any  in  Europe,  have  sunk  in  the  struggle ;  the 
prudent  conduct  and  well-timed  liberality  of  the  Bank  of 
England  alone  has  averted  a  still  greater  convulsion,  and 
possibly  saved  the  nation  from  the  horrors  of  a  general 
bankruptcy.  While  manufactured  articles  of  every  sort 
have  fallen  a  half  in  value ;  while  the  produce  of  the  British 
customs  has  sunk  £900,000  in  a  single  quarter;  while 
nearly  one-half  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  island  have  been 
shut  up,  either  from  inability  to  find  a  market  for  their 
produce,  distrust  of  the  solvency  of  their  purchasers,  or  the 
insane  attempts  of  their  workmen  to  keep  up  their  wages 
by  combination  and  outrage,  in  a  period  of  adversity,  at  the 
high  level  to  which  they  had  risen  in  the  preceding  unpa- 
ralleled prosperity — the  distress  universally  diffused  through- 
out the  working  classes  has  been  unprecedented.  For  nearly 
six  months,  50,000  hands  have  been  unemployed  in  Manches- 
ter and  its  vicinity ;  the  destitution  of  the  silk-weavers  of  Spi- 
talfields  and  Macclesfield  has  been  relieved  for  a  time  only 
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by  a  united  eflfort  of  royal  bounty  and  fashionable  expen- 
diture ;  20,000  workmen  are  idle  at  Paisley  and  its  vicinity, 
of  whom  9000  are  daily  maintained  solely  by  the  bounty 
of  the  higher  classes,  themselves  labouring  under  unpre- 
cedented diflSculties ;  and  at  Glasgow,  what  between  the 
long-continued  pressure  on  the  masters,  and  the  monstrous 
conduct  of  the  workmen,  who  have  chosen  this  season  of 
universal  suflfering  to  strike,  to  prevent  any  reduction 
of  wages,  nearly  one-half  of  the  labouring  classes  have  for 
several  months  been  in  a  state  of  idleness;  and  thousands 
have  been  kept  alive  solely  by  the  munificent  bounty  which, 
in  periods  of  real  distress,  is  never  awanting  among  the 
opulent  classes  in  that  great  centre  of  manufacturing 
industry. 

What  renders  this  crisis  the  more  distressing,  and  inspires 
the  more  gloomy  presentiments  in  regard  to  its  eflFects  in 
future,  is  the  gradual  way  in  which  it  has  come  on,  the 
length  of  time  it  has  already  lasted,  and  the  universal  appli- 
cdtion  of  the  pressure  which  it  has  occasioned.  Other  com- 
mercial crises,  as  that  of  1825,  have  come  on  at  once,  raged 
for  a  season  with  extraordinary  severity,  but,  when  the  panic 
subsided,  speedily  disappeared;  or,  as  those  of  1810  and 
1816,  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  particular  branches  of  manufacture  or  commerce.  But, 
on  this  occasion,  all  classes  are  sufibring  alike.  The  cotton- 
spinners,  the  cotton-holders,  the  iron-masters,  the  shawl- 
manufacturers,  the  silk -weavers,  the  fancy  dressmakers,  the 
handloom-weavers,  the  clothiers,  the  engineers,  the  machine- 
makers,  are  all  involved  in  equal  sufiering.  Orders  have 
ceased,  or  declined  to  one-half;  credit  is  shaken  over  the 
whole  world.  In  no  direction  are  the  symptoms  of  a  de- 
cided reaction  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers  yet  to  be  seen. 
That  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  have  hitherto 
stood  the  storm  so  well — that  so  few  failures  have  occurred 
as  yet  amongst  them — is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  solidity 
of  their  establishments,  the  general  prudence  of  their  specu- 
lations, and  the  immense  wealth  which  ten  continued  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity  have  diffused  throughout  the  British 
mercantile  world.  The  tempest  of  1837  has  thoroughly 
tried  their  strength,  and  demonstrated,  that  if  it  began  in 
most  cases  with  paper  credit,  it  has  rapidly  grown  into  solid 
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opulence.  Had  this  crisis  occurred  when  they  were  no  better 
prepared  for  it  than  they  were  in  1825,  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  manufacturing 
and  commercial  establishments  of  the  country  would  have 
been  destroyed.  As  it  is,  nearly  two  millions  of  operatives 
or  their  dependents  are  at  this  moment  out  of  employment 
in  this  island ;  and  thousands  of  houses  have  stood  the 
shock  only  by  yielding  up  the  whole  profits  of  the  last  ten 
years,  and  beginning  the  world  anew,  after  they  flattered 
themselves  they  had  nearly  realised  the  object  of  their 
fondest  wishes. 

But  if  these  have  been  the  effects  of  the  storm  in  the 
British  islands,  how  incomparably  more  disastrous  have 
been  its  efi^ects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic !  In  Ame- 
rica, a  convulsion  has  been  experienced  unprecedented  per- 
haps in  the  civilised  world.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  an 
universal  bankruptcy  has  there  taken  place.  In  the  State 
of  New  Orleans,  the  great  emporium  of  the  Southern  States 
of  the  Union,  the  debts  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  province  have  failed  amount  to  the  enormous  and 
unexampled  sum  of  fobty-pive  millions  sterling.  In 
fact,  every  human  being,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has 
become  bankrupt.  In  New  York,  after  the  bankruptcies 
had  amounted  to  five  millions  sterling,  and  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal banks  in  the  city  had  failed,  and  it  was  everywhere 
understood  that  a  general  failure  of  them  all  was  at  hand, 
the  extraordinary  step  of  universally  suspending  cash  pay- 
ments was  adopted,  which  has  since  been  genersJly  followed 
in  aU  the  cities  of  the  Union.  What  the  efiects  of  such  a 
portentous  state  of  things  as  this  simultaneous  suspension 
of  cash  payments,  without  any  authority  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, may  ultimately  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;  and  many 
years,  perhaps  half  a  century,  will  elapse  before  they  are  all 
exhausted.  At  this  time,  forty  years  after  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments  forced  on  Mr  Pitt  by  overbearing  neces- 
sity in  1 797,  we  are  far  from  having  experienced  all  the 
consequences  of  that  momentous  change.  But  this  much 
at  least  is  certain,  that  the  misery  and  ruin  difiused  through 
all  classes,  but  especially  the  working  ones,  by  this  general 
public  and  private  bankruptcy  in  America,  far  exceeds  that 
arising  from  any  catastrophe,  civil  or  military,  which  has 
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occurred  in  modern  times.  The  devastation  produced  by 
the  Peninsular  invasion,  the  burning  of  Moscow,  or  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  were  trifling  in  comparison. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  has  occasioned  this  general  and 
overwhelming  calamity ;  which  has  suddenly  nipped  the 
prosperity  that,  amidst  peace  and  abundance,  was  stealing 
over  the  civilised  earth,  and  converted  the  joy  and  opulence 
of  the  whole  commercial  world  into  anxiety  and  mourning  ? 
It  is  of  the  more  importance  to  acquire  accurate  ideas  upon 
this  subject,  because  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  ostensible 
and  apparent  cause  to  which,  as  on  occasions  of  former 
commercial  panic,  the  general  distress  can  be  ascribed.  In 
1793,  the  breaking  out  of  a  general  war,  the  sudden  fall  of 
the  public  funds,  and  stoppage  of  so  many  pacific  channels 
of  commerce,  sufficiently  explained  the  crisis.  In  1797, 
the  unparalleled  drain  upbn  the  Bank,  arising  from  the 
general  practice  of  hoarding  consequent  on  the  dread  of 
invasion ;  the  great  loans,  all  requiring  to  be  paid  in  specie, 
to  foreign  powers ;  and  the  unexampled  demand  for  the 
precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the  belligerent  powers  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  sufficiently  explained  the  crisis  which  com- 
pelled Mr  Pitt  to  suspend  cash  payments,  and  induced  that 
series  of  causes  and  effects  which,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
was  followed  by  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and 
brought  about  the  general  discontent  which  terminated  in 
the  Reform  BiU.  In  1810  and  1811,  the  severe  embar- 
rassment was  plainly  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  Continental 
commerce  by  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  ; 
the  interruption  of  American  commerce  by  the  efiect  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  and  consequent  Non-intercourse  Act ; 
and  the  great  confiscations  of  British  merchandise  in  the 
Baltic  in  the  close  of  the  former  years.  In  1816  and  1817, 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  war  expenditure,  the  closing  of 
warlike  branches  of  industry,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
Treasury  issue  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  fifty  millions, 
sufficiently  explained  the  universal  suffering.  In  1825,  the 
crisis  was  obviously  brought  about  by  the  vast  impulse  given 
to  commerce  by  the  Bill  of  1822,  which  practically  sus- 
pended the  withering  influence  of  the  famous  resumption  of 
cash  payments  in  1819  ;  followed  by  the  enormous  absorp- 
tion and  loss  of  capital  in  the  insane  mining  speculations  of 
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South  America,  and  still  more  insane  loans,  amomiting  to 
£50,000,000  sterling,  to  the  "healthy  young  repubUcs," 
which  at  that  period  began  their  career  of  selfishness,  rapa- 
city, and  insolvency. 

But  in  1836  and  1837,  none  of  these  causes  were  in 
operation ;  none  corresponding  or  similar  to  them  had  begun 
to  come  into  action.  The  world,  with  the  exception  of  a 
desperate  civil  contest  in  the  Peninsular  mountains,  was 
undisturbed ;  continued  tranquillity  for  two-and-twenty 
years  had  sufficiently  healed  the  wounds  consequent  on  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace ;  human  industry  and  intelli- 
gence had  worked  out  and  explored  the  durable  and  safe 
channels  of  pacific  enterprise.  The  delusion  of  the  South 
American  republics,  like  all  other  phantasmagoria,  had 
passed  away  ;  the  extravagance  of  the  Rio  del  Monte  shares 
was  forgotten  ;  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  ruined  by 
the  revolutionary  convulsions  of  twenty  years,  were  set  at 
rest  for  a  half  century  to  come  ;  the  currency  of  England 
was  established  on  what  was  deemed  a  comparatively  safe 
foundation ;  and  after  a  world  of  anxiety  and  suflfering, 
which,  by  the  long-continued  distress  it  occasioned,  had 
brought  on  organic  reforms,  and  led  the  nation  to  the  edge 
of  perdition,  the  perilous  change  from  a  paper  to  a  metallic 
currency  had  been  gone  through.  Prices  had  been  accom- 
modated to  the  lowered  standard  of  value ;  the  debts  which 
had  thereby  acquired  an  overwhelming  magnitude  had 
crushed  the  debtors,  and  hosts  of  insolvent  traders,  after 
passing  through  the  Gazette,  had  been  forgotten,  or  were 
quietly  laid  in  their  graves.  The  Bill  of  1834,  declaring 
Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender  everywhere  but  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  had,  in  a  great  degree,  obviated  the 
efiects,  in  internal  transactions  at  least,  of  that  prodigious 
change.  Political  contention  had  lost  much  of  its  vehe- 
mence, and  consequent  dangerous  character ;  the  long  de- 
pression springing  from  the  general  insecurity  which  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed  away  ;  commerce 
and  manufactures  had  revived  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
the  constitution,  however  violently  agitated  by  preceding 
changes,  had  acquired  a  sort  of  temporary  equilibrium 
between  the  increased  power  of  the  Commons  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  increased  vigour  and  importance  of  the  Peers 
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on  the  other ;  and  Britain  exhibited  the  extraordinary  and 
unparalleled  spectacle  to  the  world  of  a  vast  revolutionary 
change  having  been  elFected,  and  yet,  within  a  few  years, 
every  branch  of  industry  reviving  and  flourishing  as  under 
the  shelter  of  the  firmest  and  most  durable  constitutional 
bulwarks. 

In  truth,  the  revival  of  industry  and  commercial  enter- 
prise had  been  so  gradual ;  it  was  based  on  so  much  solid 
capital ;  extended  into  so  many  and  such  safe  channels ; 
spread  so  equally  over  the  world  ;  and  was  so  generally  free 
of  the  dangerous  element  of  rash  speculation,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  persuade  the  great  bulk  of  the  mercantile  world 
that  the  crisis  was  coming  on ;  and  thence,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  wide  extent  and  durable  character  of  the  catastrophe. 
The  author  of  this  Essay  repeatedly  warned  some  of  the 
greatest  merchants  in  Britain,  during  the  winter  of  1835-6, 
and  the  spring  of  1836 — when  prosperity  was  so  universal, 
orders  so  pressing,  and  prices  so  high — that  a'great  commer- 
cial crisis  was  approaching,  which  would  equal  that  of  1825 
in  severity,  and  exceed  it  in  duration ;  but  he  found  hardly 
any  one  who  could  give  credit  to  the  gloomy  foreboding. 
It  was  constantly  answered,  that  the  circumstances  were 
essentially  different ;  that  the  dangerous  features  of  1825 
were  happily  awanting ;  that  vast  sums  were  no  longer  sent 
out  of  the  country  in  visionary  speculations  or  absurd  loans; 
that  prices  were  not  forced  up  by  extravagant  speculation  ; 
but  the  orders  were  at  once  solid  and  rational,  various  and 
satisfactory — coming  in  all  from  different  quarters  for  ready 
money,  or  bills  at  short  dates,  and  evidently  based  on  the 
firm  foundation  of  increased  opulence  among  the  consumers 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Inspired  with  confidence  by 
these  flattering  appearances,  the  great  bulk  of  the  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  world  went  on,  through  the  whole 
course  of  1835  and  the  first  six  months  of  1836,  pm*chasing, 
manufacturing,  and  speculating  with  extraordinary  activity ; 
and  such  was  the  continued  and  rapid  rise  of  prices  during 
all  that  period,  that  almost  all  these  undertakings  proved 
advantageous,  and  the  amount  of  profits  made  in  every 
department  of  business  for  the  whole  time  was  probably 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  world. 

To  those,  however,  who  consider  the  inevitable  effect  of 
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considerable  and  rapid  monetary  changes  upon  the  course 
of  the  precious  metals  throughout  the  world,  it  must  appear 
evident  that  any  such  rise  of  prices,  consequent  on  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unnatural  amount  of  mercantile  activity,  is 
fraught  with  inevitable  danger ;  and  that,  if  it  continues  for 
a  certain  time,  and  raises  prices  to  a  certain  height,  it  must 
terminate  in  disaster.  Nothing  preserves  its  equilibrium  so 
completely  as  gold  and  silver ;  by  no  human .  means  can 
their  value  be  kept  diflferent  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
country  from  what  they  are  in  others.  When  prices  have 
risen  to  any  considerable  degree  in  any  commercial  state, 
from  general  confidence  and  prosperity,  the  precious  metals 
naturally  find  their  way  into  other  states,  where  they  can 
be  exchanged  for  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities — that 
is,  find  a  more  profitable  investment.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  foundation  laid  in  every  considerable  and  sudden  rise  of 
prices  in  one  commercial  state  for  a  certain  and  probably 
rapid  reaction ;  because  the  precious  metals  will  rapidly 
find  their  way  out  of  it,  and,  exchanges  in  consequence 
becoming  unfavourable,  the  banks,  which  are  the  great 
emporiums  of  metaUic  wealth,  will  feel  themselves  under  the 
necessity,  in  their  own  defence,  of  contracting  their  issues  ; 
and  a  stoppage  will  in  consequence  be  given  to  credit,  at 
the  very  time  when,  from  the  magnitude  and  universality  of 
speculating,  mercantile  men,  even  of  the  greatest  resources, 
have  the  most  need,  in  anticipation  of  their  returns,  of  its 
assistance. 

This  efiect  accordingly  took  place  in  this  country.  Saga- 
cious observers,  amidst  the  general  whirl  and  rise  of  prices, 
remarked,  through  all  the  spring  of  1836,  that  the  exchanges 
were  constantly  becoming  more  unfavourable  to  this  country ; 
and  at  length  they  became  so  to  such  a  degree,  and  the 
drain  which  set  in  upon  the  Bank  was  so  violent,  that  it  was 
evident  to  every  impartial  observer  that,  if  measures  of 
defence  were  not  speedily  adopted,  that  great  parent  esta- 
blishment, and  with  it  every  lesser  bank  in  the  empire,  must 
speedily  become  insolvent.  At  the  same  time,  it  became 
apparent,  from  the  character  and  course  of  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  the  parties  by  whom  chiefly  this  great  drain  was 
kept  up,  and  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  their  operations, 
that  some  new  cause  had  suddenly  come  into  activity  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  far  more  powerful  in  its  operation 
than  the  mere  tendency  of  the  precious  metals  to  flow 
abroad,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  prices,  in  quest  of  a 
more  profitable  market  than  they  could  find  at  home.  This 
was  especially  evident  from  the  quarter  to  which  all  the 
shipments  of  gold  were  destined.  America  was  the  great 
centre  to  which  they  conyerged ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  vast 
magnet  had  suddenly  been  discovered  in  that  country, 
invested  with  the  qusiity  of  attracting  the  precious  metaJs 
from  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Now,  the  ordinary 
course  of  mercantile  transactions  could  never  account  for 
this  direction  of  the  precious  metals ;  for  if  speculation  was 
rife,  and  the  fever  of  enterprise  ran  high  in  the  States  of 
the  Union,  it  ran  at  least  as  high  in  the  British  Islands ; 
and  if  prices  had  risen  to  an  extraordinary  degree  there, 
they  had  followed  with  equal  steps  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  however,  it  was 
evident  that  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  this  drain  of  the 
precious  metals  to  the  United  States ;  and  to  such  a  length 
had  it  gone,  and  so  gigantic  were  the  transactions  of  the 
great  houses  engaged  in  this  traffic,  that  the  afiair  assumed 
a  national  aspect :  it  was  a  stiniggle  for  life  or  death  between 
the  two  countries.  The  ruling  party  in  America  openly 
gave  out  that  they  had  got  the  gold,  and  they  would  hold 
it ;  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  brought  down  to 
its  man-ow-bones ;  and  that,  in  the  commercial  confusion 
and  ruin  which  must  ensue  in  the  British  Islands,  a  revolu- 
tion was  inevitable,  and  the  greatness  of  England  would  be 
at  once  destroyed.  The  drain  upon  the  Bank,  and  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  United  States,  had 
assumed  a  systematic,  gigantic  form,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  comparable  in  the  whole  previous 
history  of  mercantile  enterprise.  For  obvious  reasons,  we 
do  not  give  the  names  of  the  parties  engaged  in  these  enor- 
mous transactions ;  to  the  mercantile  world  they  are  well 
known  ;  to  ordinary  readers  they  could  serve  only  to  gratify 
an  idle,  perhaps  hurtful,  curiosity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
four  or  five  houses,  of  almost  boundless  resources  and  first- 
rate  respectability,  were  engaged  in  transactions  to  the 
amount  of  above  twenty  millions  sterling  ;  the  general  result 
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of  which,  amidst  a  variety  of  complicated  bill  transactions, 
was  to  import  cotton  to  an  enormous  extent  into  this  coutry ; 
and  to  export  gold,  both  in  the  form  of  bullion  and  sove- 
reigns, to  a  similar  amount  to  the  United  States.  The  bills 
of  one  of  these  houses,  which  fell  due  in  June  last,  are 
understood  to  have  amounted  to  £1,200,000.  The  bills  of 
these  great  commercial  establishments  were  almost  all  dis- 
counted or  made  payable  at  the  Bank  of  England ;  and 
when  payment  of  their  contents  was  received,  gold  or  sove- 
reigns were  invariably  demanded,  and  could  not,  of  course, 
be  refused ;  the  moment  they  were  drawn  out  of  the  Bank, 
they  were  shipped  for  New  Orleans  or  New  York.  Thus 
the  drain  upon  that  great  fountain  of  wealth  became  unpa- 
ralleled, and  in  the  highest  degree  alarming ;  and  now  that 
the  danger  has  in  a  great  measure  passed,  and  this  perilous 
traffic  has  entirely  ceased,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  consummate  prudence,  wisdom, 
and  liberality  on  the  part  of  its  directors,  could  have  averted 
a  recurrence  to  the  fatal  step  of  suspending  cash  payments, 
and  saved  the  nation  from  the  calamity  which  America  has 
undergone, — a  general  public  and  private  bankruptcy. 

In  these  circumstances  of  danger  and  difficulty,  the  Bank 
had  but  one  course  to  adopt ;  and  to  the  early  adoption  and 
steady  perseverance  in  that  course  the  salvation  of  the 
mercantile  world,  from  even  greater  calamities  than  have 
actually  fallen  upon  it,  is  entirely  to  be  ascribed.  This  was, 
in  mercantile  phrase,  to  put  on  the  screw ;  to  limit  their 
own  issues ;  contract  the  currency  of  the  country ;  and  bring 
prices  and  speculation  back  to  that  healthful  state  when  the 
present  alarming  drain  might  no  longer  endanger  the  exis- 
tence of  every  mercantile  establishment  in  the  country. 
They  began  to  close  in  June  1836,  and  resolutely  threw  out 
the  paper  of  the  greatest  and  most  respectable  mercantile 
firms  of  the  Island ;  from  no  distrust  of  the  solidity  of 
these  establishments,  but  from  a  determination  to  put  an  end 
to  the  withering  traffic  which  was  gradually  sucking  out  of 
the  country  the  whole  metallic  currency  which  it  contained. 
The  houses  engaged  in  the  North  American  trade  were, 
of  course,  the  first  to  sufier,  because  they  were  those 
directly  engaged  in  this  perilous  course  of  dealing ;  but  the 
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check  thus  given  to  speculation,  credit,  and  confidence,  soon 
communicated  itself  to  all  other  branches  of  industry,  and 
produced  that  severe  and  long-continued  agony  and  suspense 
in  which  they  have  all  been  involved  since  that  time. 
Superficial  observers  ascribed  the  whole  evil  to  the  Bank, 
and  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  any  body  of  men  having 
thus  the  power  of  arresting  the  march  of  national  prosperity, 
and  reducing  to  a  half  the  value  of  every  mercantile  man's 
property.  But  all  well-informed  persons  are  now  agreed 
that  the  conduct  of  the  directors  of  that  establishment  has 
been  at  once  judicious  and  liberal ;  and  that,  but  for  the 
early  check  which  they  gave  to  the  progress  of  extravagant 
speculation  in  this  country,  and  the  efiectual  way  in  which 
they  stopped  the  drain  to  America,  a  catastrophe  similar  to 
that  which  has  prostrated  America  must  have  ensued,  with 
tenfold  its  suffering  and  anguish,  among  the  crowded  millions 
of  this  narrow  and  peopled  realm. 

What  was  the  hidden  cause,  then,  which  in  America 
brought  about  this  terrible  convulsion ;  and  produced  a 
pressure  for  gold,  so  eminently  threatening  to  this  country, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  was  driven,  as  a  means  of  self- 
preservation,  into  defensive  measures,  which  were  obviously 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  disaster  ?  We  shall  find  the 
cause  in  the  insanity  of  the  American  democracy,  in  the 
violent  struggle  between  the  Conservative  and  levelling 
principles  of  which,  for  four  years,  that  country  has  been 
the  theatre  ;  in  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  masses,  who, 
by  long-continued  clamour  and  violence,  in  opposition  to 
the  united  opinion  of  all  the  wealth,  respectability,  and 
intelligence  of  the  country,  engaged  the  Executive  in  a 
struggle  for  life  and  death  with  the  commercial  and  intel- 
lectual aristocracy,  and  at  length  carried  their  democratic 
jealousy  so  far  as,  during  a  period  of  unexampled  commercial 
enterprise,  to  attempt  to  force  upon  the  country  an  exclusively 
metcUlic  currency.  That  is,  to  pass  during  the  fever  of  1824 
a  far  stronger  measure  than  the  English  Bill  of  1819.  This 
is  what  the  American  masses  have  done  ;  it  is  in  this  result 
that  the  grand  experiments  of  democratic  institutions,  self- 
government,  and  universal  education,  have  terminated. 
This  is  what  the  sober,  rational,  well-matured  opinion  of 
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the  majority  has  unanimously  sanctioned.  They  have  per- 
petrated an  act  not  merely  of  injustice  to  others,  but  of 
insanity  towards  themselves,  to  which  no  parallel  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  annals  of  legal  or  aristocratic  oppression. 
No  example  more  eminently  instructive  to  the  people  of  this 
country  ever  was  afforded  ;  none  could  be  conceived  so 
wonderfully  calculated  to  evince,  even  to  demonstration,  the 
truth  of  the  opinions  which  we  have  never  ceased  to  incul- 
cate— that  the  democratic  multitude,  in  the  blindness  of  party 
zeal,  or  the  worship  of  republican  ambition,  urge  measures 
fitted,  not  merely  in  their  ultimate,  but  even  in  their 
immediate  results,  to  send  themselves  to  perdition. 

Everybody  knows  the  political  constitution  of  America  ; 
that  it  is  a  country  of  republican  institutions,  universal  suf- 
frage, vote  by  ballot ;  that  the  multitude  are  the  ruling  power ; 
that  pledges  are  exacted  from  their  representatives,  and  that 
the  opinion  and  wishes  of  the  majority  are  immediately 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  There  is 
no  indirect  influence  or  hidden  authority  ;  corruption  cannot 
reach,  at  least  in  its  grosser  form,  the  millions  invested  with 
power ;  the  naked,  undiluted,  undisguised  opinion  of  the 
majority  governs  everything.  It  is  on  this  very  account  that 
it  is  ever  held  up  by  the  Radical  party  in  this  country,  as  pre- 
senting the  perfection  of  social  institutions ;  and  they  are 
unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  the  sovereign  multitude  can 
— not  merely  by  a  fiction  of  law,  like  the  King  of  England 
— ^but  really  and  truly,  do  no  lurong.  To  show  that  we  do  not 
exaggerate  their  tenets  in  this  particular,  we  quote  the  words 
of  one  of  their  ablest  and  most  candid  writers : — "  The 
theory  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,^'  says  Miss 
Martineau,  "  has  grasped  and  embodied  the  mighty  prin- 
ciple, that  politics  are  morals  ; — that  is,  a  matter  of  univer- 
s«J  and  equal  concern.  Connected  with  this  is  the  theory 
that  the  majority  will  be  in  the  rigkt^  both  as  to  the  choice 
of  principles  which  are  to  govern  particular  laws,  and  the 
agents  who  are  to  work  them.  This  theory,  obviously  just 
as  it  appears,  as  long  as  it  is  applied  to  objects  of  universal 
and  equal  concern,  cannot  be  set  aside,  without  overturning 
all  with  which  it  is  involved.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
to  a  stranger  than  the  experience  gained  after  some  resid- 
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ence  in  the  United  States,  of  the  ultimate  ascendency  of  the 
will  of  the  majority — that  is,  of  the  right,  in  defiance  of  all 
appearance  to  the  contrary."* 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  however,  that  this  principle  has 
appeared  in  its  unrestrained  form,  or  the  unvarying  correct- 
ness of  the  judgment  of  the  majority  has  been  fairly  put  to 
the  test.  Previous  to  this,  from  the  weight  of  the  Federal- 
ists, the  remains  of  English  habits  and  ideas,  the  influence 
of  English  literature,  and  the  natural  ascendency  of  intelli- 
gence and  property  over  mere  numbers,  the  more  opulent 
and  educated  classes,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  information, 
and  talent,  maintained  a  superiority  both  in  the  Legislature 
and  the  Government.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  for 
thirty  years  past^ — ^in  fact,  ever  since  the  death  of  General 
Washington,  who  was  the  pillar  of  the  Federalist  or  Con- 
servative party — the  Democratic  interest  has  been  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  gaining  strength,  gradually  acquiring  a 
decided  majority  in  the  Lower  Chamber  of  Congress,  and  has, 
in  the  person  of  General  Jackson,  for  the  first  time  seized 
the  reins  of  the  Executive.  This  important  progress,  little 
attended  to  amidst  the  pressure  of  similar  or  greater  domestic 
dangers  in  this  country,  is  thus  summed  up  by  a  recent  and 
able  French  traveller  in  the  United  States,  M.  Chevalier,  a 
decided  Liberal,  and  devoted  worshipper  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  from  whose  valuable  work  we  shall  have  many  extracts 
to  make  in  the  sequel  of  this  paper. 

**  Previous  to  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  the  Federalists  had  always 
exerted  a  certain  ioflaence  over  aU  the  Presidents,  who  were  always  scholars, 
and  who  bad  all,  whatever  their  party  might  be,  connexions  of  family, 
friendship,  or  early  habits  with  the  Conservative  ranks.  Up  to  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  that  party  had  always  a  sort  of  control  over  both  Chambers. 
Now,  however,  this  is  entirely  at  an  end  ;  the  Executive  is  wholly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Federalists  have  no  influence  what- 
ever, except  in  one  of  the  Chambers,  and  that  is  the  Senate,  where  their 
preponderance  is  still  maintained,  from  the  superiority  in  its  ranks  of  intclll- 
gence,  edncation,  and  fortune.  The  democrats,  in  consequence,  have  not 
failed  to  designate  the  Senate  with  the  title  of  Aristocratic  Body,  and  to  caU 
it  the  House  of  Lords.  The  mass,  which  in  Europe  is  accustomed  to  bear 
the  burden,  and  receive  the  law,  has  succeeded  in  imposing  it  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  elevated  and  polished  dasses,  which  in  Europe  constitute  the 
superior  stratum  of  society,  and  form  the  laws.  The  farmer  and  the 
mechanic  are  the  rulers  of  the  New  World :  public  opinion  is  their  opinion  ; 
public  will  is  their  wiU ;  the  President  is  the  man  of  their  choice,  their  man- 

♦  Martineau*i  America,  i.  8,  68. 
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datory,  their  servant.  If  it  is  trne  that  in  Enrope  the  classes  which  are  the 
depositaries  of  power  are  too  often  disposed  to  use  it  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, without  consulting  the  advantage  or  interest  of  the  classes  beneath 
themselves,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  America,  the  classes  which  hold  the 
sceptre  are  not  exempted  from  their  own  egotism,  and  that  they  take  even 
lees  pains  to  disguise  it.  In  a  word,  North  America  is  Europe  with  the 
head  down  and  the  feet  uppermost.  In  every  part  of  Europe,  even  the 
freest  republics,  the  principle  of  society  is  at  bottom  aristocratic ;  but  society 
in  America  is  essentially  and  radically  a  Democracy.  The  spirit  of  equality 
has  permeated  all  the  national  usages,  customs,  and  habits  ;  it  astonishes 
the  European  traveller,  who  was  not  previously  aware,  how  radically 
soever  disposed,  how  much  his  system  was  impregnated  with  the  aristo- 
cratic principles :  in  a  word,  it  has  levelled  aJl  £stinctions,  except  that 
founded  on  the  colour  of  the  skin,  which  subsists  unchanged.*'  * 

While  these  are  the  well-known  political  institutions  of 
North  America,  the  physical  situation  of  the  country  is 
equally  peculiar.  The  States  of  the  Union  embrace  a  terri- 
tory, most  of  it  of  the  highest  fertility,  equal  to  the  surface 
of  all  Europe,  including  Russia  on  this  side  of  the  Ural 
mountains,  about  eighteen  times  the  whole  area  of  France, 
and  thirty  times  thai  of  the  British  Islands^  In  this 
immense  territory  there  is  a  population  of  about  14,000,000 
of  men,  almost  all  active,  industrious,  and  energetic,  doubling 
every  thirty  years,  and  capable,  if  sustained  at  the  same 
rate  of  increase,  of  producing,  in  two  centuries,  200,000,000 
of  human  beings,  in  comfort  and  happiness.  What,  then, 
is  wanting  to  sustain  the  fortunes.of  a  state  in  such  unparal- 
leled circumstances  of  abundance  ?  Nothing  but  Capital. 
This,  however,  is  indispensable  ;  and  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible, even  with  the  most  industrious,  saving,  and  active 
population  in  the  world,  that  the  existing  wealth  can  be 
proportioned  either  to  the  boundless  extent  of  waste  land 
capable  of  cultivation,  or  the  constantly  increasing  wants  of 
a  growing  and  indefatigable  people.  It  is  in  such  a  state 
that  the  utility  of  Banks  and  paper  credit  is  most  strongly 
felt,  and  that  a  paper  circulation,  based  on  sound  prin- 

*  ChevalieT^i  AnUrique  du  Nord,  L  307,  S08. 

Squara  Leagues. 

t  Europe,  as  &r  as  the  Ural  MountaiDs,      .  .  .  2,742,000 


United  States,  on  this  side  of  the  AUeghany, 

.    1,628,000 

Coast  of  the  Pacific, 

225,000 

Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 

.     1,015,000 

Total, 

2,768,000 

France,       ..... 

•                        • 

164,000 

United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland, 

•                        • 

91,000 
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ciples,  becomes  an  indispensable  element  in  the  progress  of 
social  improvement. 

Banks  are  the  great  instrument  by  which  integrity  and 
talent  supply  the  want  of  capital ;  by  which  prudence  and 
industry,  setting  out  on  the  basis  of  paper  credit,  attain  at 
length  to  the  solid  advantage  of  substantial  capital.  Such 
a  system  quadruples  at  once  the  active  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, by  producing  a  paper  capital  based  on  credit,  which,  as 
long  as  that  credit  remains  unshaken,  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  encouraging  industry  just  as  well  as  the  metallic 
treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  prevents  a  large  portion 
of  the  national  wealth  from  being  absorbed  in  the  unprofit- 
able and  unproductive  form  of  a  metallic  currency,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  necessary  circulation  at  a  fifth  part  of  its  cost. 
Old  states  in  which  capital  is  redundant,  and  all  home 
employment  nearly  filled  up,  may  dispense  with  a  paper  cur- 
rency, just  as  a  finished  scholar  may  discard  the  rudiments, 
or  the  accomplished  equestrian  forget  the  lessons  of  the 
manage ;  but  till  that  last  stage  has  arrived,  it  is  the  great- 
est act  of  national  insanity  to  destroy  or  restrain,  except 
within  those  limits  which  the  public  safety  requires,  the 
invaluable  ally  of  a  paper  circulation.  It  has  quadrupled  in 
the  last  half-century  the  wealth  of  Scotland,  and  multiplied 
tenfold  that  of  America.  But  for  the  powerful  impulse 
given  by  the  advances  of  bankers,  and  the  enlarged  capital 
which  they  put  in  motion,  the  industry  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  having  long  ago  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  given  birth  to  four  millions  of  men  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  would  have  been  still  slowly  advancing  along 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  yet  have  pierced  the 
profound  solitudes  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Missouri. 

Accordingly,  from  a  very  early  period,  banking  establish- 
ments, as  will  be  the  case  in  all  free,  intelligent,  and  advan- 
cing communities,  have  been  established  with  extraordinaiy 
benefit  in  the  United  States.  The  advantages,  however, 
with  which  they  are  attended,  have  not  been  unmixed  with 
evil :  there,  as  elsewhere,  fraudulent  insolvency  too  often 
usurped  the  King's  prerogative,  and  issued  its  own  worth- 
less paper  as  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  Miss  Martineau 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  cause  which  led  to  the 
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establishment  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  tbe  grand  object 
of  democratic  jealousy  at  this  time  : — 

"  Occasional  disorders  happened  from  the  misconduct  of  country  banks, 
prior  to  1811.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States*  Bank  was 
then  refused.  The  Government  was  pressed  by  the  evils  of  war ;  and  the 
check  of  tbe  superintendence  of  the  Bank  being  withdrawn,  the  local  banks, 
out  of  New  England,  came  to  the  agreement  (too  senseless  to  be  ever 
repeated)  to  suspend  specie  pajnnents.  All  issued  what  kind  and  quantity 
of  paper  pleased  themselves,  till  above  twice  the  amount  of  money  needed 
was  abroad ;  and  the  notes  were  in  some  States  five,  in  others  ten,  in  others 
twenty  below  par.  The  New  England  people,  meantime,  used  convertible 
paper  only ;  and  under  the  law  which  provides  that  all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  States,  were  thus  compelled 
to  pay  one- tenth  more  to  the  revenue  officers  than  the  people  of  New  York, 
who  nsed  the  depreciated  currency ;  and  one-fifth  more  than  the  Baltimore 
merchants. 

**  This  state  of  things  could  not  last.  A  national  bank  was  again  esta- 
blished, in  1816,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  local  banks.  Its  charter 
was  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  35,000,000  dollars,  to  which  the 
federal  government  subscribed  one- fifth.  Its  notes  were  made  receivable  for 
any  debt  due  to  the  United  States. 

**  Its  purpose  was  presently  answered.  Tbe  local  banks  had,  in  three 
years,  resumed  cash  payments.  The  management  of  the  United  States* 
Bank,  during  the  rest  of  its  term,  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  prudent  and 
moderate.  That  a  power  has  not  been  abused,  is  not,  however,  a  reason  for 
its  continued  exercise,  if  it  be  really  unconstitutional.  President  Jackson 
thinks,  and  the  majority  thinks  with  him,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
tbe  constitution,  (as  it  is  certainly  unauthorised  by  its  letter,)  that  any 
institntion  should  have  the  power,  unchecked  for  a  long  term  of  years,  of 
affecting  the  affairs  of  individuals,  from  the  further  corners  of  Maine  or 
Missouri,  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  of  influencing  elections; 
of  biassing  the  press ;  and  of  acting  strongly  cither  with  or  against  the 
Administration.  The  majority  considers,  that  if  the  United  States*  Bank  has 
great  power  for  good,  it  has  also  great  power  for  harm  ;  and  that  the  gene- 
ral government  cannot  be  secure  of  working  naturally  in  its  limited  functions, 
while  this  great  power  subsists,  to  be  either  its  enemy  or  its  ally." 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  and 
the  great  influence  which,  from  its  vast  capital,  prudent 
conduct,  and  well-timed  liberality,  it  has  acquired  all  over 
the  Union,  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  has  been  on 
a  much  more  solid  foundation  than  formerly.  The  official 
returns  of  the  Banks  of  the  Union,  on  1st  January  1835, 
give  their  number,  capital,  and  notes  in  circulation,  as 
follows : — 

Total  number  of  Banks,  ....  557 

Nominal.  Dollars. 

Their  capital,             .            .  231,250,000  or  £57,000,000 

Notes  in  circulation,              .  103,692,000  or  25,800,000 

Specie  in  their  coffers,            .  43,937,000  or  10,800,000 

Commercial  paper  under  discount,  365,000,000  or  91,200,000 

VOL.  I.  T 
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But  the  vast  importance  of  the  Bank  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  amount  of 

NominaL  Dollars. 

Its  capital,     .  .  .  35,000,000   or     £8,750,000 

Notes  in  circulation,  .  17,300,000    or       4,400,000 

Commei-cial  paper  under  discount,      51,941,000   or      12,800,000* 

Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  these  figures  to  show  the 
vast  importance  of  the  banking  system  to  the  United  States, 
as  to  every  other  rising  and  enterprising  people.  And  it  is 
apparent  that  such  establishments,  if  rightly  understood,  are 
eminently  favourable  to  the  progress  of  freedom  and  the 
real  interests  of  the  working  classes.  Capital,  solid  wealth, 
is  ever  essentially  aristocratic.  It  never  can  be  very  gene- 
rally or  widely  difiiised,  at  least  in  large  masses ;  and, 
therefore,  banks  which  lend  a  helping  hand  to  enterprise 
and  activity  in  the  earlier  and  more  eventful  periods  of  their 
career,  and  enable  them  to  maintain  the  struggle  with  older 
establishments  having  the  advantage  of  long-tried  connexions 
and  realised  wealth,  are  eminently  favourable  to  the  popular 
classes,  and  the  best  support  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  With- 
out banks,  a  commercial  state  must  ever  speedily  fall,  and 
ever  has  fallen,  under  the  dominion  of  a  few  overgrown 
mercantile  establishments :  industry  and  activity  can  never 
maintain  their  ground  in  the  competition  with  realised 
wealth,  from  want  of  capital.  The  banker  with  his  notes 
has  done  as  much  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  either  the 
printer  with  his  printing-press,  or  the  schoolmaster  with  his 
grammar. 

But  it  appeared  otherwise  to  the  judicious,  prudent,  and 
far-seeing  masses  in  the  United  States.  These  enlightened 
men,  every  one  with  his  Encyclopaedia  by  his  side  and  his 
newspaper  in  his  pocket,  have  conceived  the  most  inveterate 
and  universal  jealousy  of  Banks;  and  especially  of  the 
great  parent  establishment,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
at  New  York.  They  have  carried  this  animosity  so  far  as, 
for  five  years  past,  to  have  made  it  a  sine  gud  non  with  all 
their  representatives  that  they  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  overturn  and  extirpate  the  banks,  and  reduce  the  country 
to  the  restricted  circulation  of  a  metallic  currency.  These 
sagacious,  well-informed,  and  reflecting  masses,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  theory  of  government,  are  always  in  the 
right,  have  discovered  that  their  territory,  tliirty  times  the 

•  Seo  Chevaliery  i.  378. 
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area  of  the  British  islands,  can  be  just  as  well  cultivated 
with  a  metallic  capital  in  currency  of  £11,000,000,  as  a 
specie  and  metallic  circulation  of  £36,000,000 ;  that  the 
discount  of  £90,000,000  of  commercial  paper,  every  three 
months,  is  perfectly  needless ;  that  prices  of  all  sorts  of 
commodities,  and  above  all,  of  labour,  will  remain  just  as 
high  when  the  circulation  is  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  its  pre- 
sent amount,  as  when  paper  to  the  amount  of  £120,000,000 
is  continually  in  circulation  ;  and  that  their  interests — the 
interests  of  the  working  classes — will  be  best  secured  by 
sweeping  away  all  banking  establishments  together.  On 
this  principle  they  have  acted  for  a  course  of  years,  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  in  direct  opposition,  as 
may  well  be  believed,  to  the  opinions  and  eflForts  of  all  the 
intelligent,  sensible  men  in  the  country.  But,  as  Livy  long 
ago  observed,  "  Major  pars,  ut  plerumque  sit,  meliorem 
vicit;"*  and  the  intelligent,  far-seeing  masses — strong  in  the 
support  of  the  multitude,  strong  in  the  powers  of  universal 
suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  the  exaction  of  pledges — have 
returned  representatives,  and  placed  a  President  at  the 
helm,  who  have  carried  through,  amidst  the  unanimous 
shouts  of  the  whole  Republican  party  in  America,  the  fol- 
lowing decisive  measures  against  the  United  States'  Bank, 
intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  war  against  all  banks  what- 
ever. 

I.  The  President,  of  his  own  authority,  and  directly  in 
the  face  of  the  law  passed  by  Congress  on  that  subject, 
withdrew  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  close 
of  1833,  the  whole  deposits  of  Government,  although  it  had 
paid  1,500,000  dollars  for  that  privilege,  secured  to  it  by  an 
act  of  the  whole  Legislature.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  hesitated  to  adopt  a  step  so  mani- 
festly illegal ;  but  General  Jackson  overcame  his  scruples  by 
taking  the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself ;  and  the  masses 
unanimously  approved  the  great  act  of  democratic  injustice. 

II.  To  paralyse  the  strength  of  the  Bank  by  an  appre- 
hension of  approaching  dissolution.  General  Jackson  opposed 
his  sovereign  veto  to  the  act  which  had  passed  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1832-3  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Bank  charter  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  which 

*  ^  The  majority  in  number,  as  usual,  conquered  the  right  in  thought** 
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was  the  period  when  its  existing  charter  expired.  This  too 
was  loudly  applauded  by  the  democratic  party  all  over  the 
Union. 

III.  More  lately,  in  1835,  he  took  the  still  more  violent 
step  of  issuing  an  order  from  the  Treasury,  requiring  the 
whole  duties  and  taxes  to  Government,  and  the  whole  price 
of  public  lands  sold  for  the  behoof  of  the  state,  to  be  paid 
in  specie  only ;  which  cash,  when  received,  was,  so  far  as 
possible,  kept  locked  up  in  the  coflFers  of  Government.  This 
decisive  act,  which  amounted  to  an  injunction  of  cash  pay- 
ments and  proscription  of  paper,  so  far  as  the  Government 
could  effect  it,  was  attended,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
with  the  most  momentous  effects,  and  was  the  direct  and 
obvious  cause  of  the  extravagant  demand  for  money  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  the  alaiming  drain  which  soon  after 
set  in  upon  this  country.  It,  too,  excited  tlie  most  extra- 
vagant joy  and  exultation,  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  Bank,  among  the  vast  majority  of  inhabi- 
tants all  over  the  United  States. 

To  understand  the  real  nature  and  judicious  character  of 
the  universal  clamour  thus  got  up  in  the  United  States 
among  the  working  classes,  upon  democratic  principles,  and 
for  democratic  objects,  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  a  paper  currency  in  general,  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  to  two  things : — The  universal  use  and  incalculable 
practical  importance,  in  an  under-peopled  rising  country  like 
America,  of  those  banking  establishments,  which  quadruple 
the  active  capital  of  the  inhabitants,  and  furnish  ftmds  to 
those  who  have  none,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  most  useful 
undertakings ;  and  the  unprecedented  state  of  activity  in 
speculation  of  every  kind,  both  in  land  and  mercliandise, 
which  was  going  forward  when  the  majority  forced  upon  the 
Government,  and  unanimously  approved,  these  decisive 
measures  against  banking  credit,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
an  exclusively  metallic  circulation. 

Wo  cannot  illustrate  the  first  position  better  than  in 
the  words  of  the  Liberal  Frencli  traveller,  M.  Chevalier  :-t- 

**  Credit  is  the  primary  element  of  life  in  the  United  States ;  they  literally 
live  on  it.  Without  credit,  those  populous  towns  which  arise  on  all  sides, 
as  if  by  enchantment— those  rich  states  which  fringe  the  margin  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  stretch  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany,  and  extend  along  the 
course  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  would  have  been  still  savage  forests 
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and  bottomless  morasses.  New  York  alone  possesses  twenty  banks ;  the 
mean  of  its  annual  discounts  is  L.25,000,000 ;  whereas  at  Paris  the  total 
discounts  of  the  Bank  were,  in  1831,  L.9,000,000 ;  in  1832,  only  L.6,000,000. 
At  Philadelphia,  in  1831,  the  discounts  rose  to  L.32,000,000.  A  general 
shake  to  credit,  even  for  the  shortest  time,  is  here  more  terrible  than  the 
most  frightful  earthquake.  The  banks  have  acted  as  the  lever  which  has 
enabled  the  Americans  to  establish  among  themselves,  to  their  own  great 
profit,  the  agriculture  and  industry  of  Europe,  and  which  has  covered  their 
territory  with  cities,  canals,  railroads,  manufactories,  and  fertile  fields ;  in  a 
word,  everything  which  constitutes  civilisation.  Without  the  banks,  the 
cultivator  would  have  been  destitute  of  capital  for  his  most  necessary  ad- 
vance ;  he  would  have  had  no  instruments  for  the  clearing  of  his  farm  ;  and 
if  the  system  has  led  in  many  cases  to  absurd  and  gambling  speculations,  it 
is  the  same  system  which  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  purchase  land  for  two 
dollars  the  acre,  which  be  afterwards  sold  for  ten  or  a  hundred.  The  me- 
chanics, who  are  now  so  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  banking  system, 
forget,  that  it  is  to  it  that  they  owe  the  industrial  activity  which  has  enabled 
them  to  earn  from  five  to  eight  shillings  a-day  of  wages.  They  forget  that 
it  is  it  which  has  furnished  them  with  the  means,  of  which  so  many  have 
availed  themselves,  of  rising  to  opulence  and  comfort ;  for,  in  America,  every 
enterprising  man  who  can  give  the  guarantee  of  a  tolerable  character,  is  sure 
of  obtaining  credit,  and  thus  has  the  means  of  making  his  fortune. 

*^  The  excessive  multiplication  of  banks,  however,  has  been  attended  here, 
as  elsewhere,  with  dangerous  consequences.  Credit  was  in  some  instances 
unduly  extended,  and  banking  establishments  which  pushed  their  notes  into 
general  circulation  afterwards,  by  their  failure,  diffused  general  distress. 
The  evil,  however,  has  been  cured  from  the  day  when  the  Bank  of  Hie  United 
States  was  finally  established.  That  great  institution,  which  at  its  very  com- 
mencement committed  some  faults  for  which  it  paid  dear,  has  for  ten  years 
past  acted  invariably  with  the  most  consummate  prudence.  The  greater  part 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  country  are  connected  with  it  in  the  capacity  of 
directors.  The  correspondents  abroad  are  the  greatest  houses, — those  of 
Baring  at  London,  and  Hottingein  at  Amsterdam.  It  exercises  over  all  the 
local  banks  an  indispensable  control;  it  obliges  them  to  observe  some 
moderation  in  their  issues,  by  demanding  payment  in  cash,  or  refusing  their 
notes  in  exchange,  whenever  it  conceives  they  are  transgressing  the  bonnds 
of  prudence.  It  is  by  means  of  it  that  the  currency  of  the  country  has  been 
so  largely  extended,  that  in  1831  the  banks  of  the  country  could,  without 
difficulty,  sustain  amass  of  discounts,  which,  over  the  whole  Union,  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  L.240,000,000  sterling." — Chevalieb,  Amenque  du 
Nord,  i.  40,  41,  49. 

The  other  position  necessary  to  be  appreciated  in 
considering  the  wisdom  and  necessary  eflFects  of  tlie  war  of 
extermination  waged  by  the  American  majority  against  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States — viz.,  the  enormous  extent  and 
unparalleled  activity  of  the  speculations  in  land  and  cotton, 
at  the  period  which  they  selected  for  the  commencement  of 
hostilities — is  thus  described  by  the  same  Liberal  author  : — 

*'  The  public  lands  sold  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
last  five  years  have  been  as  follows : — 

Hectares  of  land.  Price  paid. 

1880  782,000        L.485,000 

1831        1,125,000  700,000 
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HectaraofUnd. 

Price  paid. 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 

997,000 
1,562,000 
1,887,000 
3,645,000 

L.  620,000 

1,040,000 
1,480,000 
2,600,000 

This  extraordinary  increase  indicates  the  almost  bound- 
less extent  of  the  speculations  in  land  which  were  going  on 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  period  in  the  United  States. 
The  progressive  growth  of  the  export  of  cotton  is  equally 
remarkable. 


Kaogrmms. 

Value. 

1832 

145,000,000 

L.6,400,000 

1833 

146,000,000 

7,400,000 

1834 

173,000,000 

10,500,000 

1835 

286,000,000 

12,400,000 

*^  This  prodigious  activity  in  speculation  of  every  sort,  both  in  land  and 
merchandise,  rose  to  a  perfect  fever  in  the  course  of  1836.  Purchasers  of 
lots  keenly  competed  in  the  north  for  forests  containing  trees  fit  for  the  con- 
struction of  dwellings, — in  the  south,  for  the  marshes  of  the  Mississippi, — 
and  in  the  west,  for  the  far  distant  pasturages  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri.  The 
extraordinary  rise  of  several  towns  in  these  remote  quarters  has  turned  every 
head ;  and  they  speculate  on  the  probable  value  of  such  and  such  localities 
for  future  cities,  as  if  three  or  four  Londons,  as  many  Pariscs,  and  at  least 
a  dozen  Liverpools,  were  speedily  to  spread  in  these  desert  abodes  their 
streets,  their  houses,  their  wealth,  their  forests  of  masts.  At  New  York 
alone,  the  Grovemment  has  disposed  of  lots  for  2,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  at 
Orleans,  for  1,000,000.  They  have  assigned  as  localities  for  houses,  cities, 
and  streets,  arid  rocks  or  moving  quagmires.  In  Louisiana,  impassable 
morasses,  the  eternal  abode  of  aUigators ;  the  swamps  and  bogs  of  New 
Orleans,  which  are  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ; 
and  in  the  north,  the  bed  of  the  Hudson  submerged  to  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  have  found  numerous  purchasers.'* — Chevaueb,  i.  416,  417,  and  ii. 
163. 

Such  being  the  fever  of  speculation  in  land  and  merchan- 
dise in  the  United  States  for  the  last  three  years, — such  the 
indisputable  necessity  for  banking  establishments  to  aid  the 
efforts  of  industry  over  its  boundless  surface, — and  such  the 
benefits  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  conferred 
upon  the  community,  by  placing  on  a  more  solid  and  secure 
foundation  than  heretofore  the  mighty  agent  of  a  paper 
currency  ;  let  us  next  attend  to  the  measures  which  Govern- 
ment, simtd  et  semel,  was  adopting,  under  the  dictation  and 
with  the  unanimous  applause  of  the  masses  all  over  the 
Union,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bank,  and  the  eradication 
of  a  paper  currency  from  the  whole  country.  The  views 
and  wishes  of  a  party  there  or  elsewhere  generally  go  beyond 
the  actual  measures  which  they  are  capable  of  carrying  into 
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execution ;  and  what  these  wishes  are,  and  what  ultimate 
objects  the  masses  in  America  have  in  view,  may  best  be 
learned  from  the  conduct  of  their  great  apostle.  General 
Jackson : — 

"The  party  of  Administration,**  says  Chevalisr,  "knowing  that  the  Bank 
is  unpopular  with  the  masses,  because  they  have  felt  its  influence  in  thwart- 
ing their  designs,  roar  out  incessantly  ^The  Bankl  The  Bank!*  The 
Opposition  are  mocking  you,  say  they,  when  they  call  on  you  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws ;  what  do  they  care  for  the  Constitution  or  the 
laws  ? — it  is  the  Bank  which  they  wish  to  save.  War  then,  eternal  war  to 
the  Bank  1  General  Jackson,  the  hero  of  a  double  war,  who  cleared  the 
country  of  English  bayonets,  wishes  now  to  purify  it  from  that  great  centre 
of  tyranny  and  coiTuption.  The  Bank  is  still  English  influence  under 
another  form,  which  is  striving  to  enslave  you ;  the  reid  question  is,  whether 
yon  shall  be  freemen  or  slaves  of  the  golden  calf.  Despite  all  the  hypocri- 
tical professions  of  the  slaver  of  the  Bank,  never  forget  an  instant,  when  going 
to  the  poll,  that  the  sole  question,  the  question  of  questions,  is,  *  Bank,  or 
no  Bank.*  In  truth,  the  real  question  which  is  about  to  be  decided  at  the 
elections,  is  the  question  of  the  Bank — nevertheless,  whose  fault  is  it  that 
the  Opposition,  in  struggling  for  its  support,  is  now  obliged  to  invoke  the 
shade  of  the  Constitution  ? 

**  In  truth,  the  chiefs  of  the  democratic  party  have  already  become  sen- 
sible that  their  first  policy,  which  consisted  in  opposing  the  Local  and  Joint 
Stock  Banks  to  the  Banks  of  the  United  States,  must  in  the  end  necessarily 
fail,  and  that  they  would  all  rally  round  that  great  establishment.  It  was 
evident  that  their  reproaches,  if  well  founded,  were  much  more  applicable  to 
the  Provincial  Banks,  because  they  have,  in  many  cases,  been  the  occasion 
of  very  serious  losses ;  whereas  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  never 
occasioned  to  any  person  the  loss  of  a  farthing.  After  having  hesitated  a 
long  while,  the  leaders  of  that  party  have  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of 
declaring  war  againit  all  Banks,  Bank  notes,  say  they,  are  nothing  but 
miserable  rags ;  the  precious  metals  are  the  only  solid  foundation  of  real 
wealth.  Gold  is  called  Jackson-money.  The  national  mint  has  been  set  to 
work  with  extraordinary  activity  to  strike  off  gold  pieces,  half- eagles,  and 
quarter-eagles.  The  chief  journals,  in  the  interest  of  General  Jackson*s 
party,  pay  aU  their  workmen  with  gold  ;  the  warm  friends  of  Administration 
keep  nothing  but  gold  in  their  pockets ;  and  whenever  you  see  a  man  with 
coin  in  his  pocket,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  Jackson  man.  Lately  the 
President  went  to  his  country-house  of  Hermitage,  in  Tennessee ;  all  along 
the  road  he  expended  nothing  but  gold;  the  Globe,  his  acknowledged 
organ,  took  especial  care  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  public ;  and,  at  a  great 
banquet  which  the  inhabitants  of  Nashville  gave  to  him,  he  drank  as  a  toast, 
'  Gold  and  silver,  the  only  representatives  of  wealth  recognised  by  the  con- 
stitution.***— Chevalier,  i.  240-242. 

This  extraordinary  and  otherwise  inexplicable  jealousy  of 
the  Bank,  which,  by  combining  solidity  with  prudence  in  its 
measures,  has  done  so  much  to  remove  the  inherent  danger 
of  a  paper  currency,  when  issuing  from  a  multitude  of  inde- 
pendent sources,  is  in  truth  nothing  but  the  form  which 
democratic  ambition  takes  in  that  country.  All  other  dis- 
tinctions are  abolished ;  there  is  no  aristocracy,  no  landed 
interest,  no  church,  no  national  debt,  no  nobility,  no  sovereign ; 
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the  majority,  according  to  universal  suflfrage,  and  giving  its 
TOtes  by  the  ballot,  decides  everything.  But  the  banks 
remain,  and  in  them  the  masses  see  the  germ  of  a  future 
commercial  aristocracy,  in  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding 
discounts — a  source  of  influence  which  may  sometimes  coun- 
teract and  interfere  with  their  despotic  propensities.  Thence 
their  universal  exasperation  at  the  banks,  and  their  resolution 
to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  this  noble  and  beneficent 
establishment,  even  though  in  its  fall  it  should  involve  all 
themselves  in  ruin. 

'*  Tho  bank  is  accused,'*  says  Chevalier,  *'  of  having  intrigued  for  its  own 
purposes,  in  order  to  get  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  its  charter  brought 
on  in  the  session  of  1^1-2 ;  of  having  mingled  in  politics,  in  order  to  influ- 
ence the  election  of  President  in  1832,  and  for  that  end  augmented,  by  seven 
millions  sterling,  the  amount  of  its  discounts ;  finally,  of  having  made  use  of 
its  wealth  to  corrupt  the  press,  and  gain  over  the  pamphlets  and  journals  to 
its  side. 

^*  Assuredly,  if  it  should  happen  that  a  European  Government,  on  the 
strength  of  such  reasons  as  these,  without  either  investigation  or  proof, 
should  overturn  and  ruin  an  institution  which  experience  had  proved  to  be 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  country,  a  loud  cry  would,  with  reason,  be 
raised  against  its  injustice.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  interested  in  the 
establishment  to  the  extent  of  L.  1,700,000,  many  persons  would  tax  such 
attacks  not  only  with  violence  but  absolute  fatuity.  But,  in  America,  the 
numerical  majority,  which  determines  the  elections,  loudly  applauds  General 
Jackson's  campaign  against  the  Bank,  with  almost  as  much  fervour  as  they 
did  bis  glorious  defence  of  New  Orleans  against  the  English .  H  is  military  suc- 
cess, his  probity,  his  firmness,  amounting  almost  to  obstinacy,  have  acquired  for 
him  an  immense  reputation.  The  Bank,  on  tho  contrary,  notwithstanding  the 
service  it  is  daily  doing  to  the  country,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular. 

**  It  is  so,  on  account  of  the  general  animosity  which  exists  among  the 
masses  to  the  bankiog  system  ;  on  account  of  the  inherent  jealousy  which,  in 
a  country  of  absolute  equality  and  democratic  jealousy,  necessarily  springs 
up  at  the  institutions  of  opulence.  In  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  customs  and  laws,  there  is  still  a  sort  of  aristocracy  founded  on  superior 
intelligence  and  wealth.  That  aristocracy,  possibly  a  little  supercilious  to 
the  multitude,  has  awakened  the  most  violent  hatred ;  and  as  the  Bank 
naturally  supports  it,  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  explain  the  general  anti- 
pathy which  it  has  excited.  Though  the  Bank  has  still  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  on  its  side,  the  chances  are  accumulating  against  it.  The  masses  in 
1834  unanimously  exclaimed.  Hurrah  for  Jackson!  without  ever  considering 
that  in  March,  1836,  the  Bank  would  die  a  natural  death  by  the  expiry  of 
its  charter,  and  that  the  object  of  their  jealousy  will  disappear  until  experi- 
ence has  proved  the  impossibility  of  doing  without  it." — Chevalier,  i.  67, 
68. 

The  tirades  of  the  press,  intended  to  inflame  the  masses 
against  the  Bank,  reminded  M.  Chevalier  of  the  general 
delusions  propagated  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution : — 

"  I  have  been  much  struck,"  says  this  staunch  supporter  of  the  democratic 
principle,  *^with  the  striking  resemblance  which  the  greater  part  of  these 
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articles  aod  journals  directed  against  the  Bank,  bore  to  the  revolutionary 
tirades  of  1791  and  1792.  There  was  the  same  declamatory  style,  the  same 
appeal  to  popular  passions,  with  this  difference,  that  the  charges  against  the 
Bank  here  are  hollow,  superficial  and  unfounded,  while  our  subjects  of  com- 
plaint, fifty  years  ago,  were  too  substantial.  In  general,  the  phantoms 
conjured  up  were  a  sort  of  fantastic  pictures,  which  represented  the  moneyed 
aristocracy  invading  the  kingdom,  with  an  escort  of  seduction,  corruption, 
and  slavery.  What  do  I  say  ?  Mr  Biddle*  was  to  be  King.  Amidst  that 
deluge  of  writings  and  articles  which  decided  the  question  with  the  numeri- 
cal majority,  there  was  hardly  one  which  indicated  serious  study  or  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  subject." — Ibid.  i.  80. 

This  question  of  questions,  the  Bank  and  cash  payments, 
was  the  incessant  subject  of  strife  at  the  elections,  and  of 
debate  in  Congress  during  the  sessions  of  1832,  1833, 
and  1834.  The  democratic  party,  however,  acquired  a 
decided  preponderance  by  the  general  election  in  the  close 
of  1834. 

"  The  fate  of  the  Bank,"  says  Chevalier,  "  was  determined  by  the  elec- 
tions of  1834.  In  fifteen  months,  its  charter  will  expire, — and  it  will 
expure,  to  be  renewed,  however,  shortly  after,  under  another  form,  when  a 
new  series  of  commercial  embarrassments  shall  have  demonstrated  that  its 
assistance  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  attention, 
that  it  will  perish  by  the  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  very  places 
which  owe  it  most.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  blindness  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  particular  is  inexplicable.  How  is  it  possible  to  conceive  the 
insanity  with  which  the  citizens  of  that  state  strive  to  dry  up  the  source  of 
aU  their  greatness  ?  for  without  the  capitals  of  Philadelphia  its  fields  would 
be  desert  wastes.  Neither  would  there  be  the  four  hundred  leagues  of 
canals  and  railways,  nor  its  roads,  more  numerous  still,  nor  its  innumerable 
wooden  bridges,  nor  its  manufactures,  nor  its  mines.  In  truth,  the  same 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  moneyed  aristocracy  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — 
*  No  Bank  I  Down  with  the  Bank!  No  rag-money!'— is  the  cry  in 
America  which  rules  both  the  legislature  and  the  execntive ;  whUe  at  Paris, 
the  bankers  are  held  up  to  execration  as  the  real  aristocracy  under  the  rule 
of  the  Citizen  King."— Chevallkr,  i.  269,  271. 

The  Bank  question  caused  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  to  be  divided  precisely  as  the  Reform  Bill  divided  that 
of  Great  Britain.  On  the  one  side,  the  Senate,  or  Upper 
House,  supported  by  all  the  wealth,  education,  and  respec- 
tability of  the  country ;  on  the  other,  the  Executive,  resting 
on  the  support  of  the  masses,  which  have  acquired  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Lower  House. 

"  The  two  Chambers  of  Congress,"  says  Chevalier,  "  came  to  an  open 
rupture  on  the  great  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  declared,  by  a  majority  of  28  to  8, 
that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Finance  Minister  for  that  step  were  not 
sufficient ;  and  by  a  majority  of  26  to  20,  that  the  conduct  of  the  President 
in  that  affair  was  unconstitutional  and  illegal.    Since  the  origin  of  the 

*  Cashier  of  the  United  States*  Bonk. 
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constitation,  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  conduct  of  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  republic  has  been  censured  by  the  Senate.  The  Chamber 
of  RepresentativeSf  on  the  other  hand,  has  decided  that  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  should  not  have  its  charter  renewed ;  tliat  the  public  deposits 
should  not  be  restored  to  it ;  and  that  they  should  be  divided  among  the 
provincial  banks.  The  first  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  132  to  82  ; 
the  second  by  118  to  103;  the  third  by  117  to  105.''-— Chevalier,  i. 
125,  126. 

To  these  copious  extracts,  so  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  causes  of  that  terrible  commercial  crisis  under  which 
both  America  and  Great  Britain  are  now  so  grievously 
suflFering,  we  shall  add  only  one  other — but  it  is  a  precious 
one — highly  characteristic  of  the  tendency  of  a  blind, 
demagogue-led,  urban  constituency,  with  universal  suffrage 
and  vote  by  ballot,  to  rush  headlong,  and  amidst  transports, 
on  measures  calculated  not  merely  remotely  to  injure  their 
country,  but  instantly  to  send  themselves  to  destruction.  Ten 
thousand  of  the  respectable,  educated,  and  wealthy  citizens 
of  New  York,  embracing  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  capital 
of  that  great  city,  had  petitioned  General  Jackson  in  favour 
of  the  Bank. 

'^  General  JaclLSon  answered  to  the  deputies,  that  they  *  expressed  the 

fievances  of  the  capitalists,  merchants,  and  courtiers  of  Wall  Street  and 
earl  Street,*  but  that  Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street  were  not  the  people.' 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  asked,  what  would  New  York  have  been  without 
Pearl  Street  and  Wall  Street  ?  In  the  last  fifty  years,  its  population  has 
increased  ten,  its  riches  a  hundred  fold.  Assuredly  this  almost  miraculous 
increase  was  not  the  work  either  of  its  soldiers  or  its  advocates ;  the  source 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  boundless  industrial  establishments  which  have 
been  brought  into  existence,  nourished  and  sustained  by  the  bankers  of 
WaU  Street  and  Pearl  Street.  It  is  very  easy  to  declaim  against  the  monied 
aristocracy ;  where  would  America,  and  New  York  especially,  have  been 
without  them  ?  If  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where  such  declamation 
afi^inst  the  aristocracy  of  guineas  is  absurd,  it  is  the  United  States." — 
Chevalier,  i.  109. 

We  have  seen  how  strongly  the  opinion  of  all  the  wealth, 
education,  and  property  of  New  York  was  expressed  in 
favour  of  the  Bank,  to  which  they  were  well  aware  they 
were  indebted  for  most  of  the  blessings  which  they 
enjoyed;  let  us  see  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  masses, 
invested  by  universal  sufirage  and  vote  by  ballot  with  a 
preponderating  voice  in  the  legislature,  on  the  same  subject. 
In  the  municipal  elections  of  1835,  a  prodigious  effort  was 
made  by  both  parties ;  36,000  persons  voted  in  New 
York,  and  by  a  majority  of  2700  the  Jackson  party  carried 

*  The  Threadneedle  Street  and  the  Lombard  Street  of  Now  York. 
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ihs  victory!  A  system  eyidentlj  calculated  to  bring 
destruction  on  all,  and  especially  on  the  humblest  class  of 
voters  in  that  very  city,  which,  in  two  years  afterwards, 
involved  all  the  voters  in  bankruptcy,  destitution,  and 
beggary,  was  carried  amidst  boundless  shouts  of  applause 
by  a  majority  of  2700,  despite  all  the  eflforts  of  10,000  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  opulent  citizens !  Such  is  repub- 
lican government. 

The  brawling  patriots  of  America,  however,  do  not  trust 
to  democratic  passion  alone  to  uphold  their  ascendency ; 
corruption  has  already  become  their  weapon  ;  centralisation 
their  system  of  permanent  warfare. 

^^  Under  the  moderate  and  beneficent  rule  of  former  Presidents,  the  public 
fnnctionaries  were  not  changed  on  the  change  of  Govemmentf  and  they 
were  not  aUowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  public  elections.  Since  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Jackson,  however,  a  systematic  system  of  exclosion  has 
been  adopted,  pablic  employment  of  all  kind  has  become  the  spoil  of  victory. 
President  Jackson  has  overspread,  with  his  creatures,  every  portion  of  the 
Union ;  all  the  Custom-honse  officers,  all  holding  office  under  Government, 
have  become  his  creatures.  This  system  has  gained  cities  and  counties ; 
the  magistrates,  secretaries,  printers,  judges,  inspectors  of  markets,  police, 
watchmen,  in  a  word,  public  functionaries  of  every  description,  are  aware 
that  the  bread  of  themselves  and  their  families  depends  on  upholding  the 
mling  dominant  powers.  The  President  has  now  under  his  command  an 
army  of  Sixty  Tuousamd  civil  servants ;  they  are  his  &mes  damneesy — 
Cbevauer,  i.  328. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  end — centralisation  is 
advancing^  attx  pas  de  gSant,  on  the  shoulders  of  democratic 
ascendency.  It  requires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  say  in 
what  that  will  terminate. 

No  subjects  of  contemplation  more  momentous  and 
important  ever  were  brought  before  the  British  people, 
especially  at  this  crisis,  than  those  contained  in  these 
extracts.  Here  is  a  public  calamity  which  has  extended 
over  the  whole  world,  which  has  wrapped  America  in 
conflagration,  and  difinsed  distress  to  an  unheard-of  extent 
over  the  British  Islands — which  is  clearly  and  indisputably 
owing  to  the  insane  conduct  of  the  American  democracy. 
For,  can  any  one  doubt,  from  the  course  which  the  strain 
has  taken,  the  violent  drain  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  which  it  commenced,  the  dreadful  pressure  in  America, 
to  which  it  led,  or  the  unparalleled  catastrophe  there  of 
public  and  private  bankruptcy  in  which  it  terminated — that 
the  seat  of  the  evil  was  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  % 
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And  when  we  see  at  the  verj  same  time  an  absurd  and 
destructive  cry  got  up  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  against 
banks  and  paper  credit,  wliich  led  to  a  proscription  of  all 
but  gold  and  silver  by  the  Executive,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  fever  of  speculation,  both  in  land  and  goods,  was 
at  its  height;  can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  they 
were  cause  and  effect  'i  It  is  as  clear  now  as  the  sun  at 
noonday  what  occasioned  the  drain  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  forced  that  great  establishment  so  early  into 
those  measures  of  defence  which,  by  contracting  the 
currency  of  this  country,  led  to  all  the  subsequent  distress. 
It  was  to  pay  the  duties  in  specie  to  the  American 
Government,  and  to  liquidate  the  enormous  debts  due 
to  it  for  public  lands,  for  which  nothing  but  cash  would 
be  taken,  that  the  money  was  wanted.  It  was  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  ruinous  traflSc  which  grew  up  so  quickly  to 
80  enormous  a  height,  and  consisted  in  drawing  specie  &om 
Great  Britain,  and  forcing  up  the  price  of  cotton  here  to 
pay  for  it  from  the  United  States.  The  great  American 
houses,  since  involved  in  so  much  difficulty,  were  great 
pumps  to  extract  the  metallic  currency  from  England,  and 
send  it  to  America,  where  gold  and  silver  only  would  be 
taken  by  the  Government  in  payment  of  their  immense 
claims  on  the  people,  and  interest  had  in  consequence  risen 
to  36  per  cent  a-year  at  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  Union. 
Suppose  a  similar  resolution  to  take  nothing  from  the 
people  but  gold  and  silver,  in  payment  of  taxes,  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  British  Government,  would  it  not  render 
every  man  engaged  in  trade  in  the  three  kingdoms  bank- 
rupt in  three  months  ?  And  what  other  result  could  have 
been  expected  in  the  United  States,  whose  solid  capital  is 
so  much  less  abundant,  where  new  undertakings  are  so 
much  more  extensive,  and  paper  credit  is  so  much  more 
widely  diffused. 

That  the  rapid  rise  of  prices,  and  general  fever  of  specu- 
lation, which  prevailed  in  these  islands  in  1835  and  1836, 
must  of  itself,  sooner  or  later,  have  led  to  a  commercial 
crisis,  is  indeed  certain  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mad  proceedings  of  the  American  mob-led  Executive  botli 
accelerated  its  approach,  and  enormously  increased  its  seve- 
rity.    A  rise  of  prices  in  one  country  must  always  lead  in 
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the  end  to  the  precious  metals  flowing  abroad,  and,  conse- 
quently, by  checking  credit,  give  a  temporary  blow  to  in- 
dustry ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  this  alarming  drain 
began  far  sooner  and  more  suddenly,  and  became  early 
infinitely  more  violent,  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  any 
such  natural  causes.  It  was  the  great  act  of  democratic 
despotism  by  the  American  masses  which  has  thrown  the 
whole  world  into  convulsion,  and  induced  an  extent  of  ruin 
and  suffering,  for  a  parallel  to  which  we  shall  search  the 
annals  of  regal  or  aristocratic  oppression  in  vain. 

Here,  too,  we  see  portrayed  in  vivid  colom^s  the  utter 
futility  of  those  barriers  against  popular  delusion  and  insa- 
nity which  we  have  so  often  been  told  arise  from  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  power  by  the  people,  and  the  unrestrained 
influence  of  universal  education,  public  journals,  and  a  free 
press  ;  or  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Saxon  race  to  keep 
free  from  those  acts  of  public  insanity  to  which  their  Celtic 
neighbours,  both  in  France  and  Ireland,  are  so  much  in- 
clined. Here  are  the  whole  Anglo-American  masses,  even  in 
the  great  cities,  and  the  centres  of  light  and  civilisation,  all 
educated  and  habituated  from  their  infancy  to  the  exercise 
of  the  most  unbounded  political  rights,  combining  in  an  act 
of  insanity  !  Here,  in  the  land  where  the  majority,  which 
is  ever  right,  is  installed  in  supreme  power,  and  the  minority 
of  property,  character,  and  education,  is  cast  into  the  dust 
— has  been  perpetrated,  amidst  shouts  of  democratic  trans- 
port, which  resounded  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  and 
from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  gigantic 
deed  of  injustice,  wickedness,  and  folly ;  beside  which,  in 
its  ultimate  and  fatal  consequences  upon  themselves  and 
mankind,  the  greatest  excesses  of  regal  and  military  power ; 
the  tyranny  of  Nero,  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon,  the  invasion  of  Russia,  the  war  in  Spain,  are 
but  as  slight  and  transient  evils. 
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The  slightest  acquaintance  with  history  must  be  sufficient 
to  convince  erery  well-informed  person,  that  colonidljealousj/ 
and  discontent  is  the  rock  on  which  all  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  the  world  have  hitherto  split.  As  the  formation 
of  a  great  maritime  dominion  without  colonies  is  altogether 
impossible — for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  canning  trade  is 
generally  enjoyed  as  much  by  foreigners  as  natives,  and  the 
only  traffic  which  can  be  permanently  relied  on  as  a  nursery 
for  seamen  is  that  which  is  carried  on  with  your  own  depen- 
dencies, and  of  which  foreign  jealousy  or  hostility  cannot 
deprive  you — so  the  loss  of  such  colonies  has  invariably 
been  the  certain  forerunner  of  approaching  ruin.  To  trust 
to  the  carrying  trade,  as  a  resource  which  can  be  relied  on 
when  colonial  dependencies  have  been  severed  from  the 
mother  country,  is  of  all  delusions  the  most  deplorable. 
Experience  has  everywhere  proved,  what  reason  might  a 
priori  have  anticipated,  that  trade  with  independent  states, 
how  extensive  soever,  invariably  comes  in  the  later  stages 
of  society  to  fall  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
shipowners,  and  that,  in  the  very  magnitude  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing state's  foreign  commercial  intercourse  is  laid,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  its  own  colonies,  the  sure  foundation 
for  its  ultimate  subjugation.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  lower  value  of  money,  and  consequent  greater  expense 
of  building  and  manning  ships  in  an  old  opulent  com- 
mercial community  than  in  a  young  and  rising  one,  which  has 
the  materials  of  a  commercial  navy  within  its  own  bounds, 
and  the  consequent  cheaper  rate  at  which  goods  can  be 
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transported  and  ships  maintained  by  it.  From  this  cause,  the 
debility  of  advanced  years  necessarily  and  very  shortly  comes 
over  every  maritime  community  which  is  not  perpetually 
reanimated  by  the  trade  with  its  own  colonies,  just  as  the 
weakness  of  age  prostrates  every  family  which  is  not  upheld 
by  the  growing  strength  of  its  own  younger  branches. 

History  abounds  with  the  proofs  of  this  great  and  leading 
truth,  which  strikes  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  reciprocity 
system,  and  demonstrates  that  it  is  to  our  own  colonies,  and 
not  the  trade  with  independent  states,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  means  both  of  upholding  our  maritime  superiority, 
and  obtaining  subsistence  or  employment  to  our  numerous 
and  rapidly  increasing  population.  But  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer,  amidst  a  host  of  others,  to  two  facts  which  are  of  them- 
selves decisive  of  the  position.  America  and  Canada  are 
both  rising  states  of  European  descent,  with  the  same  lan- 
guage, habits,  occupations,  and  external  circumstances  ;  but 
the  one  is  a  colonial  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
other  is  an  independent  state.  And  what  is  the  result  1 
Why,  our  North  American  colonies,  with  a  population  of 
only  1,500,000  souls,  employ  560,000  tons  of  British  and 
530,000  of  native  shipping  ;  while  America,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  14,000,000  of  souls,  only  gave  employment,  in 
1831,  to  91,000  British  tons  ;  though  the  exports  to  it,  in 
1836,  rose  to  £13,000,000.  The  whole  remainder  was 
taken  oflFin  American  bottoms,  which  amounted  to  250,000 
tons,  proving  thus,  incontestably,  how  rapidly  an  increasing 
trade  with  a  foreign  state,  in  an  old  commercial  community, 
comes  to  glide  into  the  foreign  in  preference  to  the  home 
vessels.  Again,  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  employed  in 
the  trade  with  all  the  states  of  Europe  is  now  considerably 
less  than  it  was  thirty-five  years  ago  ;  while  that  with  our 
own  colonies,  during  that  period,  has  increased  more  than 
five-fold.  *  In  fact,  it  is  the  vast  extent  and  rapid  increase 
of  our  colonial  commerce  which  has  compensated  the  decline 
of  the  foreign  trade  with  independent  states,  and  rendered 
the  nation  blind  to  the  rapid  strides  which  the  reciprocity 
system  is  making  in  destroying  our  shipping  employed  in 
such  intercourse  with  other  states  ;  and  yet,  by  a  singular 
perversity  of  intellect,  the  reciprocity  advocates  continue  to 

*  Sec  Porter* 8  Progrtsi  of  the  Nation,  i.  217. 
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refer  to  the  sum  total  of  our  exports  and  shipping  returns, 
as  evidence  in  their  favour,  when  it  is  produced  only  by  the 
progressive  growth  of  the  system  they  deprecate  over  that 
which  they  support. 

There  never  was  a  country  so  evidently  destined  by 
Providence,  so  nobly  endowed  by  nature,  with  all  the  gifts 
requisite  to  make  it  the  heart  and  soul  of  all  the  European 
colonies  over  the  globe,  as  Great  Britain.  Placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  European  States,  cradled  in  the  Atlantic  waves, 
she  is  "  the  midway  station  given "  between  the  energy, 
wealth,  and  enterprise  of  Europe,  and  the  boundless  realms 
of  future  greatness  and  population  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  Abounding  to  overflowing  with  coal  and  ironstone, 
she  possesses  within  herself,  in  inexhaustible  profusion,  the 
means  of  creating  both  the  moving  power  and  the  manu- 
facturing implements  necessary  to  cover  the  earth  with  her 
fabrics.  Blessed  for  ages  with  a  free  constitution,  teeming 
in  all  quarters  with  the  ardour  of  freedom,  singularly  tem- 
pered with  moderation  and  ultimate  sobriety  of  judgment, 
she  is  powerfully  moved  by  the  ardour  and  energy  which 
are  the  great  characteristics  of  democratic  societies;  and  yet 
she  has  hitherto,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  been  protected,  by 
aristocratic  foresight,  from  the  ruinous  explosions  which  in 
almost  every  other  instance  have  torn  asunder  the  state 
machine  where  this  democratic  ardour  has  been  generated 
within  its  bosom.  The  consequences  of  this  extraordinary 
combination  of  popular  energy  with  patrician  direction,  of 
natural  advantages  with  adaptation  of  character,  have  been, 
that  her  trade  has  been  raised  to  a  colossal  magnitude, 
amounting  last  year  to  £105,000,000  of  exports  ;  that  her 
flag  is  seen,  and  her  influence  is  felt,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
earth  ;  that  in  the  east,  in  the  west,  and  in  the  south,  vast 
empires  are  arising  out  of  her  overflowing  numbers ;  and 
that  it  is  already  the  boast  of  her  Transatlantic  descendants, 
that  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined  the  sceptre  of  the 
globe. 

Numerous  as  are  the  evils,  both  social,  physical,  and 
political,  which  have  arisen,  perhaps  unavoidably,  from  so 
extraordinary  a  destiny  being  reserved  for  a  little  island  in 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  obvious  as  are  the  dangers,  both  external 
and  internal,  wliich  now  menace  tlie  very  existence  of  society. 
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and  the  duration  of  all  those  blessings  and  this  godlike  career 
of  usefulness  in  the  British  islands,  there  is  yet  none  of  them 
which  does  not  admit  of  an  easy  ultimate  remedy,  by  a  due 
attention  to  our  colonial  dependencies  ;  nor  any  one  which 
may  not  be  converted  into  a  source  of  strength,  if  the  obvious 
destiny  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  propagator  of  Christian 
principles  and  the  European  race  through  the  globe,  is  not 
forgotten,  amidst  the  insane  jealousy  or  monstrous  folly  of 
the  dominant  multitude  in  these  islands.  Are  we  over- 
whelmed with  a  redundant  and  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion ?  Do  we  find  24,000,000 — an  enormous  multitude  of 
inhabitants — in  two  islands  of  such  limited  extent  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ?  Are  we  reasonably  anxious  how  such 
a  prodigious  crowd  of  human  beings,  increasing  at  the  rate, 
it  is  said,  of  a  thousand  a  day,  in  a  great  degree  dependent, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  foreign  commerce,  are  to  be  main- 
tained, if  the  outlets  of  that  commerce  come  to  be  impaired 
or  closed  up  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  future  war,  or  the  fast 
increasing  decay  of  national  strength  'i  Let  us  turn  to  our 
colonies,  and  there  we  shall  find  young  and  rapidly  growing 
states,  to  which  all  that  surplus  population  would  prove  the 
most  inestimable  of  blessings,  and  whose  boundless  wastes 
invite  the  hand  of  laborious  industry,  and  the  powers  of 
European  art,  to  convert  them  into  fruitful  fields. 

Do  we  fear,  in  the  rapid  progress  and  keen  rivalry  of 
European  manufactures,  and  the  uniform  and  immovable 
jealousy  of  European  governments,  the  decline  or  extinction 
of  the  accustomed  vents  for  our  manufactured  produce  in 
the  Old  World  ? — Let  us  look  to  the  east,  the  west,  and  the 
south,  and  we  shall  see  empires  rising  up,  with  the  strength 
of  armed  men,  in  whose  industry,  wealth,  and  prosperity, 
is  to  be  found  the  surest  guarantee,  not  merely  of  the 
continuance,  but  of  the  boundless  increase  of  our  manu- 
factured exports  and  maritime  strength  all  over  the  world. 
Do  we  observe  with  dread  the  progress  of  anarchical  prin- 
ciples amongst  us,  and  mark  the  advent  of  that  second, 
and  well-known,  and  often-predicted  period  in  revolution- 
ary progress,  when  the  working-classes  who  continue,  are 
striving  to  revolt  against  the  rule  of  the  middle  classes 
who  command,  the  movement  ? — Even  here,  too,  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  of  ages,  while  it  marks  our  danger^ 

VOL.  I.  u 
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points  also  to  the  only  specific  by  which  a  remedy  can  be 
applied.  These  widespread  discontents — ^this  monstrous 
revolutionary  ambition,  which  would  convert  the  illiterate 
and  rash,  and  too  often  corrupted  and  profligate  operatives 
of  great  cities,  into  the  rulers  of  the  state,  is  chiefly  dan- 
gerous, because  it  is  pent  up  within  narrow  limits  :  it  is 
by  opening  the  safety-valve  that  the  danger  of  the  explo- 
sion is  to  be  prevented.  This  violent  democratic  spirit  is 
the  mainspring  of  emigration — ^this  impatience  of  control, 
this  desire  to  rule,  is  the  centrifugal  force  intended  by 
Providence  to  overcome  the  cohesive  effect  of  habit  and 
civilised  enjoyment ;  and  to  send  forth  the  burning  democrat 
to  the  wilderness  of  nature,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  the  axe  in  the  other,  to  attempt  realising  in  new 
worlds  those  fabled  dreams  of  liberty  and  equality  which 
never  can  be  realised  in  the  old,  and  seek  on  distant  shores 
that  freedom  of  which,  in  his  apprehension,  Europe  has 
become  unworthy. 

Is  Ireland  a  source  of  incessant  disquietude  ?  Has  experi- 
ence now  proved,  that  all  the  efforts  made  to  ingraft  civilisation 
and  order  on  its  semi-barbarous,  Celtic,  priest-ridden  popula- 
tion, are  ineffectual  ? — that  we  have  given  them  emancipation, 
of  which  they  were  unworthy,  and  reform  which  has  been 
prolific  only  of  ruin  ? — that  conflagration,  rapine,  and  murder, 
are  steadily  advancing  before  the  instigation  of  an  aspiring 
hierarchy,  and  atrocities  the  most  frightful  are  daily  com- 
mitted under  the  eyes  of  a  democratic  government,  by  a  reck- 
less, bloody-minded,  infuriated  peasantry  ?  Even  in  these 
melancholy  circumstances — the  darkest  stain  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  yet  affixed  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  toleration — a  ray  of  hope,  open- 
ing a  vista  of  ultimate  felicity,  is  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
capabilities  for  receiving  the  surplus  population  of  the  country 
which  the  colonies  possess.  Here,  as  in  almost  all  other 
cases  where  priestly  ambition  combined  with  revolutionary 
passion  fires  the  torch,  it  is  agrarian  distress  and  wide- 
spread misery  which  has  laid  the  train  ;  and,  if  we  would 
apply  the  only  effectual  remedy  to  the  multiplied  evils 
which  have  so  long  fastened  on  that  devoted  land,  we  must 
commence  by  affording  a  vent  to  the  overwhelming  multi- 
tudes who  now  overspread  its  surface,  and  by  finding  employ- 
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ment  to  the  industrious  poor  who  may  be  left  behind. 
Here,  again,  the  colonies  start  up  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  empire,  when  almost  sinking  in  the  waves  under 
the  load  of  that  passion-desolated  land.  The  innumerable 
bands  of  half-employed,  half-civilised,  half-starving  bigote, 
who  now  encumber  its  surface — the  ready  instruments, 
within  its  narrow  and  wasted  bounds,  of  priestly  ambition 
or  democratic  vengeance^ — possess  qualities  which,  if  pro- 
perly directed,  might  be  productive  of  prosperity,  wealth, 
and  comfort,  to  themselves  and  all  around  them.  Diffused 
over  the  boundless  wastes  of  America,  Southern  Africa,  and 
Australia,  they  would  find  ample  employment  in  reclaiming 
the  wilderness  to  the  first  stage  of  improvement ;  converted, 
by  comparative  comfort,  to  industrious  habits,  they  would 
cease  to  follow  the  hideous  trade  of  assassination  and  con- 
flagration ;  enabled  to  bring  up,  in  rude  plenty,  a  numer* 
ons  offspring,  they  would  become  the  progenitors  of  a  bold, 
and  hardy,  and  independent  yeomanry.  Insensibly,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations,  their  ferocity  would  be 
converted  into  valour,  their  restlessness  into  activity,  their 
indolence  into  exertion,  their  disregard  of  human  blood  into 
the  love  of  country  and  home.  From  elements  the  most 
discordant,  from  materials  the  most  unpromising,  from 
passions  the  most  desolating  in  their  native  seats.  Great 
Britain  possesses  the  means,  not  only  of  effectually  liberating 
her  own  territory  from  the  dreadful  evils  under  which  it 
labours,  but  of  realising  in  distant  lands  the  beautiful  vision 
of  the  poet : — 

^^  Come,  bright  Improvement  I  in  the  car  of  time, 
And  rale  the  spacions  world  from  clime  to  clime ; 
Thy  handmaid  Art  shall  every  wild  explore, 
Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore. 
On  Erie's  banks,  where  tigers  steal  along. 
And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a  dismal  song ; 
Where  human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk, 
And  bathe  in  brains  the  murdering  tomahawk — 
There  shall  the  flocks  on  thymy  pastures  stray, 
And  shepherds  dance  at  summer's  opening  day ; 
Each  wandering  Genius  of  the  lovely  glen 
Shall  start,  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men  ; 
And  Silence  mark,  on  woodland  height  around, 
The  village  curfew  as  it  tolls  profound." 

Is  money  awanting  to  carry  these  generous  designs  into 
effect? — are   the  resources  of  the  State,  and  more  than 
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its  resources,  required  to  meet  the  numerous  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  by  which  its  independence  and  tranquillity 
are  menaced  1 — and  is  Government  unable  to  lay  its  hand 
upon  any  funds  at  all  commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
remedies  which  require  to  be  applied  to  the  State  ?  Here, 
too,  the  colonies  afford  a  certain  source  of  strength  ;  and,  in 
providing  for  their  growth  and  protection,  the  surest  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  the  independence  and  security  of  the  parent 
state.  How  was  it  that  the  Romans,  for  so  many  ages, 
held  together  the  vast  and  unwieldy  provinces  of  their 
empire,  and  established  a  dominion  which,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  from  the  river 
Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  was  actuated  by  one  spirit, 
governed  by  one  set  of  laws,  and  inspired  by  one  unanimous 
sense  of  experienced  obligation  1  Simply  because  they 
conquered  for  the  interest  of  the  provinces  even  more  than 
themselves  ;  because  they  consulted  their  wishes  and  desires 
even  more  than  those  of  the  ruling  state,  and  employed 
the  vast  army  which  the  resources  of  the  empire  enabled 
them  to  keep  on  foot,  in  executing  great  public  works,  con- 
structing bridges,  and  forming  highways,  to  connect  together 
their  mighty  dominion.  Why  is  not  the  navy  of  England 
employed  in  similar  beneficent  purposes,  to  cement  together 
its  vast  colonial  empire,  embracing  the  globe  in  its  circuit, 
by  the  strong  chain  of  experienced  obligation  1  Why 
are  the  royal  ships  of  England  employed  during  peace 
merely  in  naval  parades,  useless  cruises,  or  inglorious  obser- 
vation of  insult  to  the  British  flag,  when  their  co-operation 
is  so  loudly  called  for  to  relieve  one  part  of  the  empire 
of  its  superfluous  load  of  inhabitants,  and  transfer  to 
another  the  much-needed  supply  of  civilised  industry  ? 
Could  foreign  nations  entertain  any  jealousy  of  the  British 
navy,  if  employed  in  great  part  in  such  a  work  of  manifest 
necessity  and  utility  1  Could  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  a 
hundred  frigates,  and  two  hundred  smaller  vessels,  be  better 
employed  than  in  such  a  transference  of  the  resources  of  the 
empire  from  those  places  where  they  are  superfluous  to 
those  where  they  are  required  ?  If  such  a  system  was 
judiciously  adopted,  how  rapid  beyond  all  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  would  be  the  growth  of  the  British  colonies  ? 
What  would   it  signify   that  our    European   trade    was 
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declining  under  the  withering  embrace  of  reciprocity  treaties, 
if  new  fields  of  adventure  were  daily  arising,  and  new 
markets  opening  on  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  wilds 
of  Australia,  or  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand  ?  How 
soon  would  disappear  the  discontents  of  the  colonies,  thus 
constantly  supplied  by  the  gratuitous  eflForts  of  the  parent 
state  with  what  to  them  is  a  perennial  source  of  strength, 
of  wealth,  and  prosperity — a  continued  influx  of  skilled 
and  civilised  labourers  1  And  what  need  we  fear  either 
the  armies  or  navy  of  Russia,  if  fifty  British  line-of-battle 
ships,  and  twice  as  many  frigates,  regularly  employed  in 
the  transport  of  emigrants  to  our  colonial  dependencies, 
were  ever  ready,  with  their  crews  which  have  braved  every 
breeze  of  the  ocean,  to  protect  the  majesty  of  the  empire 
from  injury  or  insult  ? 

The  British  empire  exhibits  at  this  moment,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ocean,  a  social  aspect  so  peculiar  and 
remarkable,  that  the  intention  of  Providence  in  regard  to  it, 
the  purposes  it  is  destined  to  serve  in  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  and  the  means  which  remain  for  the 
delivery  of  itself  from  impending  ruin,  are  as  clearly  marked 
out  as  if  they  had  been  declared  in  thunders  from  the  clouds 
of  Mount  Sinai.  On  the  one  side  of  the  ocean,  is  an  old, 
densely  peopled,  and  highly  civilised  nation,  teeming  with 
energy,  buoyant  with  spirit,  but  cramped  by  want  of 
territory,  and  suflFering  under  numerous  real,  and  still  more 
numerous  imaginary,  evils.  On  its  opposite  shore,  at  the 
distance  of  many  thousand  miles,  other  provinces  of  the 
same  empire  are  to  be  seen,  boundless  in  extent,  teeming 
with  riches,  overflowing  with  fertility,  but  covered  with  the 
jungle  and  the  forest,  the  abode  of  the  wolf  and  the  jaguar, 
yet  requiring  nothing  but  the  superfluous  hands  of  the 
parent  state  to  convert  them  into  a  terrestrial  paradise.  To 
give  effectual  relief  to  the  old  empire,  nothing  is  needed  but 
to  adopt  the  measures  which  would  at  once  give  life  and  vigour 
to  the  new.  Between  the  two  lies  the  British  navy,  raised 
up  apparently  by  providential  care  to  universal  dominion, 
and  once  numbering  a  thousand  pendants  on  the  ocean ; 
capable,  while  it  protects  the  integrity  of  the  whole  empire^ 
of  affording  the  means  of  rapid,  safe,  and  gratuitous  trans- 
mission of  the  surplus  of  one  part  to  supply  the  wants  of 
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another.  Yet — oh,  incredible  blindness  of  mankind  ! — this 
navy,  at  once  the  glory,  and  cement,  and  strength  of  this 
mighty  empire,  which  could  convert  the  ocean  into  a  secure 
paved  highway  encircling  the  globe,  has,  under  democratic 
influence  and  direction,  been  sufifered  almost  to  become 
extinct,  and  not  a  king's  ship  has  ever  been  employed  in 
that  useful  labour  which  could  at  once  enrich,  strengthen, 
invigorate,  and  mutually  endear  every  part  of  the  empire. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  sins  of  omission  that  the  British 
Government  has  been  found  wanting  to  its  colonial  subjects  ; 
its  sins  of  commission  have  been  still  moreserious  and  flagrant ; 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  parallel  to  be  found,  in  the  long 
annals  of  human  misrule  and  oppression,  to  the  catalogue  of 
injuries  by  which  the  dominant  multitude  in  the  British 
islands  have  alienated  the  aflFections  of  their  West  Indian 
possessions.  In  treating  of  this  momentous  subject,  we 
shall  not  immerse  our  readers  and  ourselves  in  a  sea  of 
details  :  we  shall  not  quote  angry  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  semi-rebellious  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Assembly ;  we  shall  not  go  into  details  of  prison  acts,  or 
complaints  against  Baptist  missionaries,  or  misdeeds  of 
prejudiced  stipendiary  magistrates.  All  these  are  important 
topics,  which  are  the  proper  subject  of  consideration  for 
Government  or  the  Legislature,  when  the  specific  subjects 
to  which  they  relate  are  brought  under  consideration ;  but 
they  are  not  the  real  causes  of  the  discord.  Like  the  last 
angry  notes  in  a  diplomatic  correspondence  which  terminates 
in  war,  they  bespeak  a  previously  excited  rancour  and  state 
of  exasperation,  and  may  be  held  out  as  the  ostensible 
causes  of  difierence,  but  they  are  not  the  real  grounds  of 
hostility.  It  is  in  previous  injuries,  in  deep  and  irremediable 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  injustice  of  the  parent  state,  that 
the  real  cause  of  discord  is  to  be  found. 

It  is  evident  that  the  rule  of  a  distant  parent  state,  over 
powerful  and  vigorous  colonies,  can  only  continue  for  a 
succession  of  ages  if  founded  on  three  principles  : — 1st,  A 
fair  and  equal  reciprocity  of  advantages  between  the  central 
empire  and  the  colonial  possessions.  2d,  The  establish- 
ment in  the  colonies  of  the  same  general  frame  of  govern- 
ment as  obtains  in  the  parent  state  :  under  such  modifica- 
tions, only,  as  necessarily  are  suggested  by  the  diflFerence  in 
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their  pliysical  or  social  situation.  3d,  The  maintenance  of 
such  an  armed  force,  naval  and  military,  bj  the  mother 
country,  as  may  compensate  to  its  remote  offspring  the  want 
of  independence  by  the  certainty  of  protection. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  democratic  institutions  in  the 
parent  state  are  the  mainspring  of  all  colonial  adventure — 
the  centrifugal  force  by  which,  in  every  age  and  country, 
mankind  have  been  driven  abroad  from  the  luxuries  and 
endearments  of  home,  to  seek  better  fortunes  in  distant 
lands — ^they  are  the  institutions,  at  the  same  time,  which  have 
rendered  it  most  difficult  to  prevent  those  colonial  settle- 
ments from  breaking  off  in  anger  from  the  mother  country. 
Such  was  the  smothered  discontent  which  prevailed  in  all 
the  colonies  of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  that  on  the  first 
serious  reverse  to  the  parent  state,  they  all  proclaimed  their 
independence,  and  the  vast  colonial  dominion  was  at  once 
dissolved.  The  revolt  of  all  the  Athenian  colonies,  after 
the  disaster  of  Aigospotamos ;  of  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
after  the  defeat  of  Leuctra  ;  of  the  Roman  colonies,  after 
the  slaughter  of  CannsB  ;  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the 
overthrow  of  Zama,  have  all  their  parallels  in  modern  times ; 
when,  on  the  first  serious  reverse  to  more  recent  republics, 
their  whole  colonial  dependencies  at  once  proclaimed  their 
independence,  and,  so  far  from  supporting  the  mother 
country,  fearfully  swelled  the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  Upon 
any  considerable  reverse  to  Venice,  Florence,  or  Genoa,  the 
cities  of  which  they  formed  the  head  broke  off  from  a 
subjection  which  they  hated,  to  destroy  that  invidious 
authority  in  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  bear  any 
part.  The  American  war,  and  loss  of  her  magnificent 
Transatlanticpossessions  to  Great  Britain,  is  another  instance 
of  the  inherent  tendency  of  democratic  societies  to  lose  their 
full-grown  offspring,  at  the  very  time  when  these  have 
arrived  at  the  period  of  life  when  they  might  zealously 
expect  from  them  efficient  assistance,  and  some  return 
for  the  long  anxieties  and  protracted  solicitude  of  maternal 
care. 

No  person  who  surveys  with  a  dispassionate  eye  the 
relative  situation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  astonishing 
colonial  empire,  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  similar  catastrophe,  and  that  nothing  but  the  long 
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duration  of  European  peace,  and  the  halo  of  renown  which 
England  has  inherited  from  the  deeds  of  other  days,  pre- 
vents a  general  separation  of  her  colonies  from  taking  place. 
Canada,  though  in  profound  peace,  has  twice  broken  out  iuto 
open  revolt — albeit  provoking,  by  so  doing,  the  undivided 
strength  of  a  nation  which,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  hurled 
Napoleon  from  his  throne.  Jamaica  is  in  such  a  state  of 
exasperation,  that  Government  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
bring  forward  two  diflFerent  bills  for  the  suspension  of  its 
constitution,  and  the  entire  subjection  of  its  inhabitants  to 
the  rule  of  a  despotic  Governor  and  Council.  New  South 
Wales  is  brooding  over  injuries  which  absorb  almost  the 
whole  ample  columns  of  its  local  press ;  and  a  spirit  of 
discontent  is  there  awakened,  which  only  requires  a  little 
more  strength  to  make  that  distant  colony  break  off  the 
connexion  with  the  mother  country,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
losing  that  extraordinary  prosperity  which,  in  twenty-five 
years,  has  augmented  its  shipping  and  commerce  above 
thirty-fold.  Such  is  the  dissatisfaction  prevalent  at  the 
Cape,  that  not  only  has  the  emigration  to  that  noble  settle- 
ment nearly  stopped,  but  the  settlers  are  actually  crossing 
over  with  their  herds  and  families  to  the  Caffre  territories, 
and  voluntarily  incurring  the  risks  of  savage  rule,  rather 
than  the  protracted  insolence  and  injustice  of  civilised 
democratic  government.  Even  the  Ionian  islands  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  discontent ;  and  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
has  just  followed  the  common  example  of  dissolving  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Corfu,  on  account  of  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  our  Greek  subjects.  If  any  man  imagines  that  a 
colonial  empire,  agitated  by  such  passions,  suffering  under 
such  evils,  is  in  a  tranquil  state,  or  possessed  of  the  cohesion 
and  moral  attachment  requisite  to  make  it  hold  together 
under  the  shocks  of  adverse  fortune,  he  is  little  versed  either 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  or  in  its  secret  spring,  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  tendency  to  break  off  from  the 
mother  country,  and  separate  into  a  multitude  of  indepen- 
dent states,  on  the  first  serious  national  reverse,  is  peculiar 
to  the  colonial  dependencies  of  democratic  governments,  and 
does  not  exist  in  any  degree  in  firm  or  strongly  cemented 
monarchies.     Such  monarchies  want  the  inherent  vigour 
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and  energy  which  is  requisite  to  produce  proper  colonial 
oflFshoots ;  but  in  the  dominions  which  they  have  acquired 
by  conquest,  or  succeeded  to  by  inheritance,  there  is  none 
of  that  restless  desire  of  emancipation,  which  forms  so  strong 
a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  dependencies  of  democratic 
states.  Deep  and  apparently  fatal  were  the  wounds 
inflicted  at  different  times  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon  on  the 
Austrian  monarchy ;  but  not  a  symptom  of  impatience  at 
the  imperial  rule  was  manifested,  when  the  French  eagles 
approached  Vienna,  in  any  part  of  its  multifarious  empire ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  animating  episodes  of  modem 
history  are  to  be  found  in  the  heroic  efforts  made  by  the 
Tyrolese,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Croatia  and  Carinthia,  to 
preserve  their  connexion  with  their  beloved  Kaiser,  even 
after  he  was  driven  from  the  palace  of  his  fathers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  Did  Russia  exhibit  any  symptoms 
of  dissolution — did  her  provinces  rise  up  in  rebellion  against 
the  Muscovite  rule — ^when  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  ap- 
proached the  Kremlin,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  empire 
were  apparently  wrapped  in  a  funeral  conflagration  in  the 
flames  of  Moscow  ?  Certes,  the  legions  of  Napoleon  felt  the 
reverse  amidst  the  ruins  of  Malo- Jaroslavitz,  in  the  snows  of 
Krasnoi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Beresina.  Did  Spain  fall  to 
pieces,  and  each  province  declare  its  independence,  when 
Madrid  was  occupied  by  the  battalions  of  Murat  and  the 
insurrection  of  its  brave  inhabitants  quenched  in  innocent 
blood  1  The  ramparts  of  Saragossa,  the  walls  of  Gerona, 
the  unconquered  bastions  of  Cadiz,  proclaim  the  contrary. 
Examples  of  this  sort  are  common  in  all  ages  ;  they 
are  scattered  over  the  stream  of  time,  and  form  the  bright 
spots  which  console  the  historian  for  his  labours,  and  fasci- 
nate the  eye  of  the  reader  in  the  dark  and  turbid  waves  of 
human  events. 

Is  any  man  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  a  similar 
devotion,  in  its  distant  colonies,  would  characterise  the  British 
empire,  if  assailed  in  its  heart  by  similar  dangers  ?  Would 
Canada  become  a  La  Vendue,  Jamaica  a  Tyrol,  Australia 
a  Saragossa,  if  Nicolas  had  laid  his  iron  grasp  on  the  arsenals 
of  Woolwich,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth  ?  If  a  Russian 
fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  lay  acrosss  the  Nore — ^if 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  were  closely  blockaded,  and  the 
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estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde  were  closed  by  hos- 
tile fleets — we  should  look  long  enough  before  we  saw  friendly 
sails  from  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the 
shores  of  Australia,  arriving  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  Now,  all  this  is  possible — all  this 
might  happen  without  the  once  powerful,  but  now  democracy- 
paralysed,  empire  of  England  being  able  to  fit  out  a  fleet 
for  its  defence  ;*  and  yet  we  are  doing  nothing  either  to 
strengthen  our  means  of  national  defence,  or  to  secure  the 
allegiance  and  co-operation  of  those  numerous  colonial 
settlements,  on  the  prosperity  and  connexion  of  which  not 
only  our  welfare,  but  our  rery  existence  as  a  nation,  depends. 
Mr  Hume  has  explained,  with  his  wonted  sagacity  and 
wisdom,  the  reason  why  the  remote  provinces  and  colonial 
dependencies  of  a  despotic  empire  are  always  better  admi- 
nistered than  those  of  democratic  societies.  "  The  reason," 
says  he,  ^'is,  that  an  absolute  sovereign,  being  equally 
elevated  above  all  his  subjects,  and  not  more  dependent  on 
one  class  than  another,  views  them  all,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, with  equal  eyes ;  whereas  a  free  state  is  ruled  by  one 
body  of  citizens  who  have  obtained  the  mastery  of  another^ 
and  govern  exclusively  the  more  distant  settlements  of  the 
empire,  and  are  constantly  actuated  by  personal  jealousy  or 
patrimonial  interests  in  their  endeavours  to  prevent  them 
from  obtaining  the  advantages  of  equal  and  uniform  legisla- 
tion.'' It  is  in  this  circumstance — ^the  government  of  one 
body  of  citizens  in  one  part  of  the  world,  by  another  body 
in  another — that  the  true  cause  of  the  general  discontent 
and  exasperation  of  democracy-ruled  colonies  is  to  be  found. 
A  monarch  equally  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  all  his 
subjects,  whether  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  another,  may 
rule  them  all  with  equal  justice  and  equity ;  but  it  will 
always  be  found  impossible  to  make  a  body  of  citizens  in 
one  country — the  Ten-pounders  of  England,  for  example — 
sacrifice  their  own  interests  or  inclinations  to  those  of  the 
distant  colonies  of  the  empire.  It  was  the  stem  refusal  to 
give  them  a  share  in  the  representation  of  the  empire  by 
the  British  Commons,  which  brought  about  the  American 

*  In  the  beginning  of  last  November,  the  Powerful,  of  84  guns,  wtui  put  in  com- 
mission, and  began  to  take  in  seamen,  under  that  gallant  and  popular  officer. 
Captain  Napier  :  in  the  end  of  May  she  put  into  the  Cove  of  Cork,  stUl  a  hundred 
deficient  of  her  complement ! 
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Revolution  :  it  was  the  reckless  sacrifice  of  the  whole 
British  West  India  islands  to  the  dreams  of  immediate 
emancipation  which  has  occasioned  the  present  deep-rooted 
exasperation  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  those  possessions  ; 
and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  oft-projected  and  apparently 
approaching  homage  to  the  Ten-pounders  of  England,  by  the 
equalisation  of  the  duties  on  Baltic  and  American  timber, 
to  fill  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  Canadian  discontent,  and 
convert  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  hitherto  the  firm  supporters 
of  the  British  connexion,  into  its  powerful  and  inveterate 
enemies. 

But  although  the  sacrifice  of  their  material  and  patri- 
monial interests  to  the  jealousy,  selfishness,  or  caprice  of 
their  numerous  rulers  in  the  parent  state,  is  one  cause,  and 
a  most  prolific  one,  of  the  discontent  of  the  colonies  of  all 
republican  communities,  it  is  not  the  only,  nor,  in  some 
cases,  the  most  powerful.  It  is  the  refusal  to  one  part  of 
the  empire  of  the  privileges  and  forms  of  government  which 
are  enjoyed  by  another, — the  stern  resolution  to  deny  to  one 
class  of  citizens  the  privileges  which  themselves  enjoy, — 
which  is  often  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture. 
Power  is  more  dearly  prized  than  even  property  ;  to  forms 
of  government  an  ideal  importance  is  attached,  greater  than 
belongs  even  to  the  actual  realities  of  life.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of  a  republican  government  read 
the  debates  in  the  ruling  councils  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  effusions  of  its  daily  press,  they  see  nothing  but  praises 
of  the  unbounded  blessing  of  popular  rule,  and  the  incal- 
culable advantages,  social,  political,  and  moral,  which  ever 
spring  from  the  practical  application  of  the  great  principles 
of  general  freedom  and  self-government.  Great  as  are  these 
advantages,  where  sufficient  strength  is  at  the  same  time 
provided  for  the  framework  of  government,  they  are  magni- 
fied to  the  imagination  of  the  colonists  by  distance  and  want 
of  experience;  and  the  desire  for  them  is  rendered  uncon- 
trollable by  the  perception  of  how  rapidly  they  would  all 
fall  into  their  hands,  if  the  great  step  of  separation  from  the 
mother  state  were  once  accomplished.  So  natural  is  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  become  inflated  with  these 
wishes,  and  actuated  by  these  principles,  that  it  may  safely 
be  predicted,  that  in  progress  of  time  they  will  become 
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irresistible ;  and  that  the  independent  spirit,  engendered  in 
the  democratic  parent  state,  will  in  all  cases  rend  the  colo- 
nial empire  asunder,  if  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  it,  in 
the  cautious  but  steady  concession  of  privileges  analogous  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ruling  power  to  its 
colonial  dependencies. 

The  most  obvious  way  of  effecting  this  object,  would  be 
the  extension  at  once  of  the  central  constitution  to  the 
colonial  dependencies  ;  and  the  conferring  of  a  seat  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  on  a  certain  number  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  its  colonies,  wherever  situated.  But, 
though  the  equity  of  this  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and 
the  principle  of  some  sort  of  representation  in  the  central 
parliament  appears  by  no  means  unworthy  of  attention, 
yet  experience  has  everywhere  demonstrated,  that  it  is  by 
the  appointment  of  a  local  legislature,  elected  on  principles 
suited  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  colony,  that  both 
its  wishes  are  most  likely  to  be  attended  to,  and  its  interests 
best  consulted.  Such  is  the  variety  of  character,  physical 
circumstances,  intellectual  cultivation,  and  original  race  or 
intermixture  of  blood  in  different  colonies,  that  no  uniform 
system  of  representation  could  be  established  without  speedily 
throwing  the  empire  into  combustion  ;  and,  if  the  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  colonies  were  to  sit  in  the  ruling  assembly, 
the  result  would  inevitably  be,  either  that  its  time  would 
be  entirely  absorbed  in  discussing  details  of  great  local  but 
little  general  importance  ;  or  that  the  most  material  separate 
concerns  of  each  colony  would  be  overlooked  and  forgotten 
in  the  vehemence  of  party  strife,  or  the  vast  national  con- 
cerns of  the  whole  empire.  The  ruinous  effects  which  have 
already  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  same  representa- 
tive system  to  Ireland  as  was  possessed  by  Great  Britain, 
and  the  woful  obstruction  of  general  business  which  has 
resulted  from  the  magnitude  of  its  separate  concerns, 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  extreme  danger  of  overlooking 
the  vast  difference  in  the  preparation  of  different  races  or 
nations  for  free  institutions,  and  the  risk  of  the  utility  of  a 
general  assembly  being  in  a  great  degree  destroyed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  subordinate  details  thrown  upon  it  from 
a  particular  part  of  the  empire. 

But   although,  for  these  reasons,  the  establishment  of 
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separate  local  parliaments,  or  houses  of  assembly,  in  differ- 
ent colonies,  is  probably  the  only  way  of  combining  their 
multifarious  interests  and  wishes  with  one  central  ruling 
government,  yet  it  must  ever  be  recollected  that  the  utmost 
delicacy  is  requisite  in  dealing  with  these  separate,  and,  in 
some  degree,  independent  assemblies ;  and  that,  if  the  central 
legislature,  trusting  to  the  force  of  the  national  strength, 
relying  on  the  omnipotence  of  the  general  government, 
requires  absolute  and  implicit  obedience  in  the  provincial 
assemblies,  a  discontent  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
will  speedily  be  generated  in  all  its  colonial  dependencies. 
The  more  democratic  that  the  central  parliament  is — the 
more  popular  the  system  of  election  in  the  mother  state — 
the  more  indispensable  it  is  that  a  corresponding  spirit 
should  be  tolerated  in  the  colonial  assemblies;  for  it  is 
from  the  heart  of  the  commonwealth  that  its  wishes  and 
public  opinion  comes ;  and  the  subjects  of  a  democratic 
legislature  will  reasonably  expect  that  the  home  parliament 
wUl  concede  that  liberty  to  others  which  they  take  to  them- 
selves. It  may  be  true  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  this ;  it 
may  be  true  that  no  rulers  are  so  despotic  in  their  adminis- 
tration, so  peremptory  in  their  demands,  so  tyrannical  in 
their  measures  to  any  but  their  own  constituents,  as  those 
who  are  elected  under  the  most  popular  institutions;  and 
that  Aristotle's  maxim  still  holds  good,  that  the  rule  of  a 
mob  is  the  worst  of  tyrannies.  All  this  may  be  perfectly 
true  ;  but  it  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  things —  it  will  not 
remedy  the  internal  weaknesses  of  a  popularly  governed 
colonial  empire — it  will  eradicate  none  of  the  seeds  of 
dissolution  which  are  sown  in  all  establishments  where  the 
interests  and  passions  of  one  body  of  men  are  brought  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  welfare  of  another. 

The  West  Indies,  with  respect  to  that  vital  point  of 
colonial  prosperity  —  a  constant  supply  of  agricviturcU 
labourers — stand  in  a  very  peculiar  situation  ;  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  injustice  which  they  have  experienced 
from  the  legislation  of  the  parent  state  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated, unless  the  singular  circumstances  of  their  situation  in 
that  respect  is  taken  into  consideration.  Devoted  chiefly 
to  the  cultivation  of  an  article  of  rude  produce,  which  can 
be  reared  only  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  yet  has  become  an 
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article  of  necessity  to  most  European  nations,  thej  cannot 
carry  on  its  cultivation  but  by  means  of  Negro  labourers, 
or  others  as  habituated  as  they  to  bear  a  tropical  sun. 
Experience  long  ago  proved,  what  recent  attempts  have 
still  more  clearly  substantiated,  that  the  European  race  is, 
generally  speaking,*  incapable  of  labouring  in  the  fields  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  that  field-hoeing  of  the  canes,  with- 
out which  no  crop  of  sugar  coidd  be  reared,  speedily  proves 
fatal  to  the  descendants  of  Japhet.  Among  all  the  varied 
expedients  which  the  necessities  of  their  situation  have  com- 
pelled the  West  India  proprietors  of  late  years  to  adopt, 
in  order  to  supply  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  measure 
of  Negro  emancipation,  the  obvious  expedient  of  supplying 
their  place  by  the  redundant  population  of  Ireland  has 
never  been  thought  of,  because  everybody  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject  knew  that  their  transportation 
would  be  merely  lost  money,  and  that  the  yellow  fever  and 
marsh  miasmata  would  speedily  consign  even  the  most 
robust  of  them  to  an  untimely  grave. 

It  is  historically  known,  and  matter  of  common  notoriety, 
how  the  desideratum  of  finding  labourers  capable  of  culti- 
vating sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  and  producing  the  immense 
addition  which  it  was  capable  of  affording  to  the  national 
wealth,  was  supplied.  Negro  slaves  were,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  various  royal  proclamations  and  acts  of  parliament, 
imported  from  Africa  into  the  West  India  islands ;  and  to 
such  a  length  was  this  traffic  carried,  that  not  only  did  it 
for  a  long  time  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  British 
commercial  navy,  but  it  at  length  transferred  above  700,000 
Africans  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is 
hardly  to  be  found  another  example,  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  species,  of  so  considerable  a  removal,  without  the  aid 
of  increase  in  the  new  settlements,  of  the  human  race  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another. 

Enormous  as  are  the  evils,  heart-rending  the  sufferings, 
of  slavery,  when  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  mankind 
from  their  native  scats,  and  the  subjection  of  the  blacks, 
for  the  purposes  of  profit,  to  the  temporary  rule  of  white 

*  Possibly  tho  Malteso  labourers  may  be  able  to  bear  the  sun  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  some  instances  tried  on  a  small  scale  they  have  succeeded ;  but  this 
is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
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taskmasters,  there  was  one  circumstance  in  the  condition  of 
the  Negro  race,  when  the  hideous  transposition  was  accom- 
plished, of  inestimable  importance,  which  promised  in  the 
end  to  deprive  slavery  of  its  bitterest  pangs,  and  rear  up  in 
the  British  West  India  islands  a  happy,  industrious,  and 
contented  people.  This  was —  they  had  become  station- 
ABT.  The  pangs  of  separation  from  kindred  and  home 
were  oyer;  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  were  past; 
they  had  become  permanently  located  on  fixed  estates; 
they  had  acquired  homes,  and  all  the  endearments  and 
enjoyments  of  domestic  existence.  Experience  has  abun- 
dantly proved  that  the  Negro  race  is  capable,  not  only  of 
maintaining  its  own  numbers,  but  of  rapidly  augmenting,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic;  for  the  American  slaves, 
it  is  well  known,  increase  faster  than  the  European  inha- 
bitants in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Union ;  and  one  of 
the  great  dangers  which  threatens  the  Transatlantic  republic 
is  the  fearful  disproportion,  which  is  every  day  augmenting, 
between  the  sable  labouring  and  the  fair-haired  dominant 
race.  When  the  British  Government,  therefore,  in  1807, 
adopted  the  humane,  and  at  the  same  time  judicious,  step 
of  putting  a  peremptory  stop  to  the  slave-trade,  they  neces- 
sarily rendered  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Negro  race  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  the  white  proprietors ;  because  the 
cultivation  of  their  estates  could  not  be  maintained  but  by 
their  propagation,  and  their  numbers  could  not  increase  but 
under  the  influence  of  marriage,  home,  and  domestic  com- 
fort. The  promiscuous  concubinage  and  disorderly  manners 
consequent  on  their  first  settlement,  necessarily  gave  way 
before  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  masters,  not  less 
than  the  native  feelings  of  the  slaves ;  and  slavery  became, 
what  it  has  ever  been  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  neces- 
sary state  between  savage  manners  and  civilised  industry ; — 
the  transition  state  necessarily  enduring  several  centuries, 
during  which  the  working  classes,  the  property  of  their 
superiors,  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  protection  and  sub- 
sistence which  they  could  never  otherwise  obtain;  and  the 
habits  are  slowly  acquired,  through  successive  generations, 
necessary  to  enable  man  at  length  to  bear  generally  the 
destitution,  the  excitement,  and  the  power  of  freedom.  So 
irksome  is  constant  labour  to  uncivilised  man — so  repugnant 
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is  severe  toil  to  the  savage,  in  all  ages,  climates,  and 
countries — that  this  repugnance  never  has  been  overcome, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  by  the  introduction  and  long 
continuance  of  slavery ;  and  when  the  easy  supply  of  animal 
wants  by  the  chase,  or  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  the  earth, 
is  exhausted,  the  himian  race  would  everywhere  perish  or 
become  stationary,  if,  before  the  moral  chains  of  artificial 
wants  were  thrown  around  civilised,  the  physical  restrictions 
of  servitude  were  removed  from  savage  man. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  the  stoppage  of  that 
hideous  blot  on  Christian  civilisation,  the  slave-trade,  did 
all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  the  ultimate  prosperity  of 
the  Negro  race  in  the  West  Indies,  by  identifying  their 
preservation  and  increase  with  their  masters'  interests,  by 
giving  the  same  everpowerful  motives  to  protect  them  which 
they  have  to  preserve  their  cattle  or  houses,  and  convert- 
ing the  very  desire  of  gain — the  mainspring  of  the  original 
frightful  traffic — into  the  certain  bulwark  of  their  idtimate 
welfare.  Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  the  African 
race  not  only  maintained  their  own  numbers  in  the  West 
India  islands,  but  were  advancing,  before  the  disastrous  era 
of  their  emancipation,  with  rapid  strides  in  the  career  of 
industry,  comfort,  and  usefulness.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  opulence  and  wellbeing  they  were,  in  general,  superior  to 
any  peasantry  in  Europe.  Dwelling  in  cottages  which,  by 
a  prescriptive  usage,  had  become  in  a  manner  their  own ; 
surrounded  by  their  gardens,  their  fruits,  their  children, 
they  exhibited,  generally  speaking,  a  spectacle  rarely 
witnessed  in  this  world  of  care,  and  to  which  the  eye  of 
the  philanthropist  might  turn  with  pleasure  even  from  the 
brightest  scenes  of  European  civilisation.  Doubtless,  to  this 
pleasing  scene  there  were  some  exceptions;  doubtless  the 
lash  was  a  dangerous  implement  to  trust  in  the  hand  of 
hard-hearted  Christians ;  doubtless  the  character  of  the 
master  in  a  great  degree  aflfected  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  cruel  and  the  unfeeling  had  ample  means 
of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  a  helpless  race.  But  these 
instances  were  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  Negroes  on  the  estates  were  in  such 
easy  and  affluent  circumstances,  as  was  hardly  credible  but 
on  the  most  uniform  and  concurring  testimony.     They  had 
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generally  two  days  a-week,  besides  Sunday,  during  which 
they  were  at  liberty  to  work  in  their  gardens,  or  at  wages 
on  their  own  account;  and  so  prolific  was  nature  in  that 
benignant  climate,  and  such  the  reward  of  industry  and 
good  conduct,  that  after  being  provided,  themselves  and 
their  families,  better  than  any  peasantry  in  Europe,  they 
could  lay  by  with  ease  thirty  pounds  a-year.  Their  cot- 
tages were  generally  comfortable,  often  elegant;  artificial 
wants,  civilised  vanities,  were  making  rapid  progress  amongst 
them;  and  the  cheering  spectacle  of  40,000  Negroes  in 
Jamaica  alone,  who  had  worked  out  or  obtained  their  own 
freedom,  and  were  prosecuting  with  respectability  and  suc- 
cess the  paths  of  honest  industry,  proved  that  the  sable 
race  was  capable,  in  the  end,  of  bearing  emancipation ;  and 
that,  by  permitting  time  to  work  out  the  great  social 
change  from  bondage  to  freedom,  with  its  usual  slow  pace 
and  unerring  wisdom,  it  might  be  effected,  as  in  modem 
Europe,  in  so  gradual  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  say  when  the  one  ceased  and  the  other  began. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  course  which  a  wise  and 
paternal  government,  in  justice  alike  to  the  Negroes,  the 
planters,  and  the  empire,  should  have  done,  was  clearly  this : 
They  should  have  lowered  to  a  very  moderate  amount  the 
duties  on  colonial  produce,  considering  the  sugar  of  Jamaica 
as  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  domestic  produce  of  the 
empire  as  the  wheat  of  Sussex  ;  they  should  have  cautiously 
abstained  from  everything  calculated  to  excite  the  Negro 
population,  or  precipitate  or  endanger  the  vast  change  from 
servitude  to  independence  ;  and  limited  themselves  to  such 
moderate  measures  as  were  calculated  to  improve  the  com- 
forts of  the  slave,  and  insure  to  him  the  blessings  of  mar- 
riage, home,  and  the  acquisition  of  property.  Provision 
might  have  been  made  for  every  slave  being  entitled  to 
purchase  his  freedom  from  his  master,  as  soon  as  he  had 
amassed  his  own  value,  which,  at  the  current  price  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  pounds,  might  have  been  generally  done  by 
industrious  men  in  three  years  ;  and  that  dl  should  have  two 
days  in  the  week  to  work  for  themselves.  In  this  way, 
those  only  would  have  been  liberated  from  the  restraints  of 
servitude  who  had  afforded  a  convincing  proof  that  they 
had  acquired  those  of  civilisation ;  full  justice  would  have 

VOL.  I.  X 
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been  done  to  the  planters,  bj  the  receipt,  in  every  instance, 
of  the  fill!  market  value  of  the  slave  ;  the  Negro  population 
"would  have  been  gradually  mingled  with  a  free  black  race, 
capable  of  teaching  them  by  their  example,  and  influencing 
them  by  their  habits  ;  and  the  vast  transition  from  savage 
to  civilised  life,  from  compulsory  to  voluntary  labour,  would 
have  been  accomplished,  as  it  was  in  Europe,  and  some 
parts  of  southern  America,  so  gradually  as  to  be  at  once 
imperceptible  and  unattended  with  danger. 

Instead  of  this,  what  have  the  British  Government,  act- 
ing from  first  to  last  under  the  dictation  of  the  masses, 
actually  done  ?  Their  conduct  may  be  reduced  to  three 
heads,  which  comprise  the  principal  points  of  colonial  mis- 
government,  and,  more  than  the  rashness  of  Lord  Normanby 
or  the  prejudice  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  present  disastrous  state  of  those  once  magnificent 
settlements. 

The  first  thing  which  they  did,  above  forty  years  ago, 
was  to  lay  a  duty  of  thirty  shillings  a  hundredweight  on 
sugar  imported  into  this  country,  which  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  twenty-seven,  and  within  these  few  years  to 
twenty-four.  A  grosser  instance  of  fiscal  oppression,  it 
may  safely  be  said,  never  occurred,  than  in  the  imposition 
of  so  enormous  a  burden  on  an  article  of  rude  produce.  In 
such  a  case,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  producer  cannot  com- 
pensate the  burden  by  superior  skill  or  machinery  in  the 
production — little  can  be  gained  by  that  expedient  in  any 
department  of  field  labour,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
inability  of  the  British  farmer,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
English  skill,  capital,  and  machinery,  to  rival  the  Polish, 
who  is  totally  destitute  of  any  of  these  advantages.  The  tax, 
therefore,  required  to  be  paid  either  by  the  producer  or  the 
consumer;  and  it  is  now  clearly  proved  that  almost  the 
whole  of  it  fell  on  the  producers.  The  burden  formerly  of 
30s.,  then  27s.,  and  now  of  24s.,  the  hundredweight  on 
West  India  sugar,  was  little  felt  during  the  war,  when  that 
article  sold  for  £40  or  £45  the  hogshead,  (from  £6  to 
£6,  10s.  the  cwt. ;)  but  wlien,  on  the  return  of  peace,  prices 
fell  to  £12  or  £15  the  hogshead,  (from  50s.  to  60s.  the 
cwt.,  including  duty,)  it  became  intolerably  severe.  It  then 
became  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent  on  the  rude  material — 
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the  same  as  if  a  duty  of  50s.  a  quarter  had  been  laid  on 
wheat  raised  in  England  for  home  consumption.  Nor  had 
either  the  planter  or  the  refiner  the  means  of  eluding  this 
tax  to  any  considerable  degree,  by  either  raising  the  price 
of  the  article  to  the  consumer,  or  diminishing  by  economy 
or  machinery  the  cost  of  its  production.  The  cost  of 
raising  rude  agricultural  produce  can  hardly  ever  be  dimi- 
nished to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  application  of 
machinery  ;  and  the  stoppage  of  the  slave-trade  necessarily, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  increased  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  wliile  the  only  way  in  which  it  seemed  possible  to 
render  the  burden  tolerable,  was  by  augmenting  the  quantity 
raised,  which  necessarily  depressed  to  an  undue  extent  the 
price  which  it  bore  in  the  market.  Being  unable  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  production  from  these  causes,  all  the  eiForts  of 
the  planters  to  make  head  against  their  difficulties,  and 
defray  the  interest  of  their  mortgages,  by  raising  more  exten- 
sive crops  of  sugar,  only  tended  to  lower  prices,  and  throw 
the  taxes  as  an  exclusive  burden  on  themselves.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive  :  the  price  of  sugar  in  America  is  generally 
higher  than  in  England,  if  the  duty  be  deducted,  sometimes 
by  fully  a  third.  In  1831,  the  price  per  cwt.  was,  in  Great 
Britain,  23s.  8d.,  excluding  duty  ;  while  in  America  it  was 
36s.  per  cwt.  in  the  same  year.  Taking  into  view  the 
greater  expense  of  freight  to  Britain  than  America  from 
these  islands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  almost  the  whole 
tax  has  been  paid  in  many  years  by  the  producers,  amount- 
ing though  it  now  does  to  1 00  per  cent.  Nothing  more  is 
requisite  to  explain  the  almost  total  ruin  which  has  fallen 
on  these  splendid  colonies,  even  before  the  last  measure  of 
emancipating  the  slaves  was  carried  into  effect. 

In  all  fiscal  measures  on  this  subject,  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple to  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  to  the  neglect  or  over- 
sight of  which,  more  than  anything  else,  the  ruin  of  the 
West  Indies  is  to  be  ascribed.  This  is,  that  while  many 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  possess  the  means,  by 
improvements  in  machinery  or  the  division  of  labour,  of 
compensating  very  heavy  fiscal  burdens,  the  raisers  of  rude 
produce  can  hardly  ever  do  the  same  ;  so  that,  unless  they 
can  succeed  in  laying  the  tax  upon  the  consumer,  which  is 
very  often  altogether  beyond  their  power,  they  are  forced 
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to  pay  it  entirely  themselves,  and  it  becomes  a  ruinous 
direct  burden  on  industry.  No  doubt  can  exist  on  this 
head,  when  it  is  recollected  not  merely  how  slight  is  the 
improvement  which  agriculture  has  ever  received  from  the 
aid  of  machinery  ;  but  that,  while  in  the  most  highly  civi- 
lised states,  such  as  England,  the  cost  of  raising  manufac- 
tures is  always,  notwithstanding  heavy  taxes  and  a  plentiful 
currency,  less  than  in  ruder  states,  it  is  always  much  greater 
of  producing  agricultural  produce.  Great  Britain  can 
undersell  the  world  in  manufactures,  but  her  farmers  would 
be  ruined  without  a  corn  law.  If  any  one  doubt  that  this 
enormous  tax  has,  for  the  last  twenty  years  past,  fallen 
almost  exclusively  on  the  producers,  we  would  recommend 
that  he  shoidd  propose  that  a  tax  of  50s.  a  quarter  should 
be  forthwith  laid  on  British  wheat,  and  30s.  on  British 
oats.  If  such  a  burden  were  imposed,  we  apprehend  it 
would  give  little  comfort  to  the  British  farmer  to  tell  him 
that  he  could  not  be  injured  by  the  tax,  for  that  it  all  fell 
on  the  consumer !  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  we  have  done 
for  the  last  forty  years  with  the  West  India  proprietors ; 
and  no  one  can  wonder,  after  such  a  crushing  direct  tax  on 
production,  that  they  have,  after  a  severe  struggle,  almost 
all  become  deeply  embarrassed,  and  that  creditors  and 
mortgagees  consume  in  every  case  a  half,  in  many  the  whole, 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  next  step  of  British  legislation  was  to  pass  the 
Emancipation  Act  in  1834,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
£20,000,000  paid  down  to  the  planters,  the  whole  slaves 
were  unconditionally  emancipated  in  five  years.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  this  grant,  and 
the  munificence  of  Parliament  and  the  nation  which  made 
such  a  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Admitting  that 
the  concession  of  so  large  a  sum,  in  name  of  compensation, 
was  a  magnanimous  act  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  violent  and  disastrous 
nature  of  the  step  which  they  took,  still  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  it  was  very  far  indeed  from  aflFording 
indemnity  to  the  proprietors,  whose  property  was  thereby 
taken  away  or  rendered  useless.  The  number  of  slaves 
emancipated  was  about  800,000  ;  and  the  sum  paid  being 
£20,000,000,  the  value  paid  overhead  for  the  slaves  was 
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just  £25  each.  This  was  certainly  not  half — in  truth,  little 
more  than  a  third — of  their  worth.  A  good  slave,  in  1834, 
cost  from  £70  to  £90  ;  and,  even  including  women  and 
children,  it  was  esteemed  a  good  bargain  to  get  a  hundred 
slaves  for  £6000.  It  is  going  to  the  very  outside  to  say, 
that  the  Government  compensation  was  a  half  of  the  value 
of  the  slaves ;  in  most  instances  it  was  not  a  third. 

But  what  was  the  effect  of  this  hasty  measure  of  eman- 
cipation on  the  average  working  of  the  Negroes,  and  the 
produce  of  the  estates  after  the  apprentice  system  was 
introduced  1  Here  we  have  authentic  grounds  to  go  upon. 
It  appears,  from  the  Lords'  Report,  1838,  No.  70,  that  the 
working  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  apprentice  system  has 
reduced  the  whole  staple  produce  of  the  island  of  Jamaica 
fully  a  thirds  although  the  seasons  were  uncommonly  fine. 
The  numbers  stood  thus  : — 


Average  produce  of 

Hogsheads. 

Puncheons. 

Coffee. 

7  years,  ending— 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Pounds. 

1832, 

98,166 

34,354 

20,953,705 

1833, 

78,395 

33,215 

9,866,000 

1834, 

77,801 

30,475 

17,725,000 

1835, 

71,017 

26,434 

10,593,018 

1836, 

61,604 

19,938 

13,446,033 

The  Returns  for  1837  and  1838  have  not  yet  been  laid 
before  Parliament ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
will  exhibit  a  decrease  still  more  rapid, — ^indeed,  we  under- 
stand the  crop  of  Jamaica  for  1838  was  barely  40,000 
hogsheads,  and  that,  in  1839,  it  will  not  be  30,000.  In 
short,  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  island  is  totally  dis- 
appearing ;  the  Negroes,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
either  will  not  work  at  all  for  any  wages,  or  are  so  extrava- 
gant in  their  demand  for  wages,  and  so  irregular  and  incon- 
stant in  their  habits,  as  to  render  it  altogether  impossible  to 
continue  the  cultivation  of  sugar  or  coffee  with  any  prospect 
of  a  profit.  Unless  some  other  race  can  be  introduced,  who 
will  supply  their  place  by  free  labour,  and  they  peaceably 
retire  to  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  there  to  squat  and 
lead  a  life  of  savage  indolence  and  penury,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  before  a  long  period  has  elapsed,  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  will  have  entirely  ceased, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  estates  will  have  irrevocably  reverted 
to  a  state   of  nature.      Could  anything  else  have   been 
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expected  1  St  Domingo,  before  the  emancipation  of  its 
Negroes,  produced  700,000,000  pounds  of  sugar, — being 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together ;  now,  it 
imports  that  article  of  produce !  Hear  Napoleon  on  this 
subject, — "  Had  any  of  your  philosophic  Liberals  come  out 
to  Egypt  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  blacks  or  the  Arabs,  I 
would  have  hung  him  up  to  the  mast-head.  In  the  West 
Indies,  similar  enthusiasts  have  delivered  over  the  whites  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  blacks,  and  yet  they  complain  of  the 
victims  of  such  madness  being  discontented.  How  is  it 
possible  to  give  liberty  to  Africans,  when  they  are  destitute 
of  any  species  of  civilisation,  and  ignorant  even  of  what  a 
colony  or  a  mother  country  is  ?  Do  you  suppose,  that  had 
they  been  aware  of  what  they  were  doing,  they  would  have 
given  liberty  to  the  blacks  ?  Certainly  not :  but  few  per- 
sons, at  that  time,  were  sufficiently  far-sighted  to  foresee  the 
results  ;  and  feelings  of  humanity  are  ever  powerful  with 
excited  imaginations.  But  now,  after  the  experience  we 
have  had,  to  maintain  the  same  principles  cannot  be  done 
in  good  faith ;  it  can  be  the  result  only  of  overweening  self- 
confidence  or  hypocrisy."'*  Yet  the  British  Parliament, 
urged  on  by  the  British  masses,  did  precisely,  with  the 
example  of  St  Domingo  before  their  eyes,  what  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  done  ;  and  a  similar  ruin  must 
inevitably  attend  both  colonies. 

Are  the  friends  of  humanity,  then,  consoled  by  the  rapid 
diminution  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  general  amelioration 
of  the  African  race,  for  the  fatal  blow  thus  struck  at  the 
West  India  colonies,  and  the  evident  approaching  extinction 
of  a  trade  which,  before  it  was  destroyed,  employed  240,000 
tons  of  British  shipping,  and  took  off  £3,800,000  worth  of 
British  manufactures  X  Alas  !  here  the  prospect  is  still 
darker;  and  the  evident  degradation  and  loss  of  their  indus- 
trious habits,  under  the  premature  and  blasting  gift  of  free- 
dom, and  their  rapid  relapse  into  the  indolence  and  insou- 
ciance of  savage  life,  speak  in  a  voice  of  thunder  the  irrepar- 
able ruin  we  have  inflicted  on  the  once-flourishing  Negro 
race  in  our  West  India  colonies.  Every  arrival  from  those 
fatal  settlements  brings  the  same  woful  accounts  of  fields 
neglected,  canes  rotting,  indolent  Negroes  spending  whole 

*  Thibaudeau,  C(yn»eU  cTEtat,    117,  121. 
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weeks  in  idleness,  or  casually  working  a  few  hours  a-day,  as 
caprice  or  some  passing  wish  prompts  them,  and  then  relaps- 
ing into  their  pristine  lazy  and  savage  habits.  It  would  fill 
a  Tolume  to  quote  any  considerable  number  of  these  reports: 
they  are  all  of  the  same  character,  and  their  results  will  be 
soon  proclaimed  in  statistical  returns,  showing  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  whole  islands, 
which  will  at  once  silence  misrepresentation  and  defy  reply. 

No  other  result  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated  from 
a  measure  which,  however  well  intended,  was  founded  on 
such  absurd  and  delusive  principles  as  the  Slave  Emancipa- 
tion Act.  The  principle  on  which  it  proceeded  was,  that 
five  years  were  suflBcient  to  clothe  the  slave  with  the  habits 
and  desires  of  a  freeman,  and  render  the  transition  from 
servitude  to  liberty  safe  and  salutary  :  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  five  hundred  years  would  have  been  little 
enough  for  the  momentous  change.  How  long  did  it  take 
to  wear  out  slavery  in  the  British  islands  %  Five  centuries. 
Why  was  it  never  found  possible  to  extirpate  it  even  amidst 
all  the  refinements  and  civilisation  of  Greece  and  Rome  % 
Why  does  it  still  exist,  in  undiminished  and  undiminish- 
ing  vigour,  over  two-thirds  of  the  globe  1  Evidently 
because  it  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  : 
because,  without  it,  savage  man  never  has  worked,  and 
never  will  work  ;  because,  without  its  coercion,  the  human 
race  would  be  chained  for  ever  to  the  hunter  or  shepherd 
state ;  because,  but  for  the  slavery  of  our  Saxon  progenitors, 
we  would  now  have  been  wandering  in  the  woods  ;  because, 
whatever  evils  may  be  attendant  on  servitude — and  they  are 
many  and  grievous — they  are  trivial  in  comparison  of  the 
universal  and  widespread  penury,  the  total  stoppage  of  the 
advance  and  prospects  of  the  human  race,  which  instantly 
follows  the  cursing  of  uncivilised  man  with  the  nominal  bless- 
ings, but  the  real  destitution,  of  freedom.  To  men  in  the 
stage  of  advance  which  the  African  Negroes  exhibit,  liberty 
is  the  same  thing  as  it  would  be  to  a  herd  of  cattle  or  a 
troop  of  camels — the  signal  for  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  the  restraints  and  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  and 
resumption  of  the  want,  the  penury,  and  independence  of 
the  prairie  or  the  desert. 

Does  the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade  over  the  globe,  the 
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evident  amelioratiou  of  the  African  race,  and  the  stoppage 
of  the  unutterable  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  console  the 
firiends  of  humanity  for  this  disappointment  of  all  their 
hopes,  and  blasting  of  their  expectations,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  ?  Alas !  here  the  prospect  is  even  more 
gloomy  than  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Jamaica,  now  choked 
with  weeds,  or  the  rich  marshes  of  Guiana,  fast  relapsing  into 
jungle.  The  slave  trade  has  been  doubled  in  extent  and 
QUADRUPLED  IN  HORBOR,  throughout  the  globc,  by  the 
monstrous  act ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  African  race,  under 
European  cupidity,  are  now  incomparably  greater  than  when 
the  philanthropy  of  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  first  interfered 
for  their  relief.  The  rapid  decline  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  British  West  India  islands  has  given  an  impulse 
to  the  foreign  slave  colonies  which  is  almost  incredible ;  and 
augmented  to  an  extent  which  it  is  piteous  to  think  of,  both 
the  number  of  blacks  who  are  annually  torn  from  their 
homes  and  their  children  in  Africa,  and  the  barbarity  with 
which  they  are  treated  in  their  passage  to  the  American 
shores.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  only  exports  of  Puerto  Rico 
were  cattle  and  coffee,  and  the  only  sugar  she  received  was 
from  importation.  In  1833,  she  exported  33,750  tons — 
more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole  British  consumption.  The 
export  of  sugar  from  Cuba  was,  on  an  average  of  1 8 1 4, 1 8 1 5, 
and  1816,  51,000  tons  ;  in  1833  it  had  risen  to  120,000 
tons.  In  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  the  average  export  of  sugar 
from  Brazil  was  26,250  tons ;  in  1833,  though  a  bad  year, 
the  exports  were  70,970  tons.  The  increase,  since  the 
Emancipation  Act  passed,  has  been  still  greater ;  but  no 
official  accounts  of  these  years  have  yet  been  made  public* 
As  might  well  have  been  expected,  this  prodigious  increase 
in  the  produce  of  the  foreign  slave  colonies,  consequent 
on  the  progressive  decline,  and  at  length  the  almost  total 
stoppage,  of  industry  in  the  British  settlements,  under  the 
influence  of  fiscal  oppression  and  emancipation  madness,  has 
been  obtained  only  by  a  vast  increase  in  the  importation  of 
the  African  race,  and  a  terrific  addition  to  the  sum  of  human 
suffering.  The  raising  of  sugar,  by  the  stationary,  domestic, 
half-civilised  English  serf,  who  had  ascended  a  few  steps  on 
the  ladder  of  freedom,  having  ceased,  or  evidently  approach- 

•  See  Parliamentary  Jieport  on  the  Commtrcial  State  of  the  Wett  Indietf  p.  286. 
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ing  cessation,  the  void  has  been  supplied  by  an  extraordinary 
multiplication  of  African  savages,  who  are  now  treated  and 
worked  with  severity,  compared  to  which  the  condition  of 
our  domesticated  slaves  was  Paradise.  Great  and  deplor- 
able as  were  the  sufferings  of  the  captives  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  large  and  capacious  Liverpool  slave-ships, 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those  which  have  since 
been,  and  are  still,  endured  by  the  Negroes  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  traders,  where  several  hundred 
wretches  are  stowed  between  decks  in  a  space  not  three  feet 
high ;  and  in  addition  to  the  anguish  inseparable  from  a 
state  of  captivity,  they  are  made  to  endure,  for  weeks 
together,  the  horrors  of  the  black-hole  of  Calcutta.  Nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  captives,  chained  together  in  this 
frightful  manner,  now  annually  cross  the  Atlantic;  and  they 
are  brought,  not  to  the  comparatively  easy  life  of  the  Britisli 
West  India  islands,  but  to  the  desperate  servitude  of  Cuba 
or  Brazil ;  in  the  latter  of  which  several  hundred  Negroes 
are  worked,  like  animals,  in  droves  together,  without  a  single 
female  among  them,  and  without  any  attempt  to  perpetuate 
their  race ;  they  are  worn  down  by  their  cruel  taskmasters 
to  the  grave  by  a  lingering  process,  which  on  an  average 
terminates  their  existence  in  seven  years ! 

What  does  Mr  Buxton,  a  most  unexceptionable  authority 
on  this  point,  say  to  the  amount  of  this  enormous  increase 
of  the  foreign  slave-trade  of  late  years  1  "  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  African  Institution  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington that  th^  number  of  slaves  who  annually  crossed  the 
Atlantic  was  70,000.  There  is  evidence  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee  to  show,  that  about  one-third  was  for 
the  British  islands,  one-third  for  St  Domingo ;  so  that,  if 
the  slave-trade  of  other  countries  had  been  stationary,  they 
ought  only  to  import  25,000  ;  whereas,  the  number  landed 
in  Cuba  and  Brazil  alone  is  150,000  annually  ;  being  more 
than  double  the  whole  draft  on  Africa^  including  the  countries 
where  it  had  ceased,  when  the  slave-trade  controversy  began. 
Twice  as  many  human  beings  are  now  its  victims  as  when 
Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  entered  on  their  noble  task ;  and 
each  individual  of  this  increased  number,  in  addition  to  the 
horrors  which  were  endured  in  former  times,  has  to  suffer 
from  being  cribbed  up  in  a  narrower  space,  and  on  board  a 
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vessel  where  accommodation  is  sacrificed  to  speed.  Painful 
as  this  is,  it  becomes  still  more  distressing  if  it  shall  appear 
that  our  present  system  has  not  failed  by  mischance,  or  want 
of  energy,  or  want  of  expenditure  ;  but  that  the  system  itself 
is  erroneous,  and  must  necessarily  end  in  disappointment/'  * 

The  remedy  which  Mr  Buxton  and  the  anti-slavery 
advocates  propose  for  these  awful  evils,  is  the  declaring  the 
slave-trade  piracy  by  the  laws  of  all  civilised  nations.  It 
is  evident  now  that  this  would  only  still  further  aggravate 
the  existing  evils ;  and  that  nothing  but  this  is  wanting  to 
add  the  last  drop  to  the  cup  of  African  bitterness.  The  whole 
navies  of  the  world  could  not  stop  the  smuggling  of  slaves 
between  Africa  and  the  American  shores ;  the  search  for 
slave  vessels,  with  the  penalty  of  death  hanging  over  the 
crew  if  taken,  would  only  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the 
captives,  by  rendering  desperate  the  cruelty  of  the  captors. 
If  the  trade  were  stopped  from  the  African  shores,  it  would 
speedily  begin  from  the  southern  provinces  of  America, 
which  would  breed  slaves  to  fill  up  the  gap  produced  by 
British  madness  in  the  West  Indies.  One  way,  and  one 
only,  of  stopping  the  infernal  traffic  exists ;  and  that  is, 
enabling  the  British  planter,  with  stationary  slaves,  gradually 
improving  in  industry,  to  undersell  the  foreign  slave-holder 
in  the  supply  of  the  world  with  sugar.  That  method — the 
simple,  just,  progressive  method  of  nature — was  in  satisfac- 
tory progress  ;  and  the  slave-trade  must  have  declined,  and 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  ages  expired,  from  the  effect  of  the 
competition  of  the  British  stationary  serf  with  the  foreign 
imported  slave,  when  the  whole  progress  was  stopped  by  the 
Emancipation  Act ;  our  own  islands  reduced  to  ruin  ;  our 
own  slaves  restored  to  savage  life ;  and  a  new  impulse,  to 
which  philanthropy  can  assign  no  limits,  communicated  to 
the  execrable  traffic  in  human  flesh  !  Such,  even  when  under 
humane  guidance,  and  when  actuated  by  a  benevolent  spirit, 
is  the  legislation  of  the  masses.  What  must  it  be  if  stimu- 
lated by  cupidity  and  directed  by  ambition  ? 

After  the  dreadful  and  irremediable  evils  inflicted  on  our 
own  subjects — our  own  Negroes — and  the  African  race  in 
general,  by  the  well-meant,  but  ill-judged  and  most  disastrous 
legislation  of  late  years,  the  recent  disputes  between  the 

•  African  Slave  Trade,  by  T.  F.  Buxton,  M.P.    London :  1839.    P.  172. 
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mother  country  and  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  sink 
into  insignificance,  and  cease  to  be  the  object  of  serious 
attention,  except  as  indicating  the  indisposition  of  the  party, 
unhappily  still  possessing  the  majority  in  the  British  legis- 
lature, either  to  stop  in  the  career  of  injustice,  or  to  make  any 
amends  for  the  errors  of  past  times.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that,  having  plunged  so  deeply  into  former  errors,  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  British  Parliament  to  have  had  more  than 
usual  toleration  for  exasperated  feeling  and  wounded  inte- 
rests— to  have  recollected  that  men,  seeing  their  properties 
and  the  substance  of  their  families  wasting  away,  under  the 
eflFect  of  former  British  legislation — could  not  be  expected 
to  have  their  feelings  peculiarly  cool,  or  their  tempers 
signally  under  control,  in  political  contests  with  the  dominant 
power,  from  whom  they  had  sufiered  so  much  :  and  that 
now,  when  experience  is  on  all  sides  so  clearly  demonstrating 
how  well  grounded  their  complaints  really  are,  was  the  time, 
by  a  respectftil  attention  to  their  suggestions,  and  uniform 
deference  to  their  wishes,  to  have  demonstrated  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  parent  state  to  remedy,  so  far  as  yet  in  their 
power,  the  existing  evils.  Instead  of  this,  what  have  the 
Liberal  Ministry  done?  Why,  they  brought  in  a  bill 
suspending  the  constitution  of  Jamaica,  on  the  first  angry 
controversy  with  the  British  Parliament ;  and  on  it«  being 
stopped  by  the  firmness  and  zeal  of  the  Conservative  oppo- 
sition, they  have  brought  in  another,  substantially  the  same, 
and  vesting  absolute  legislative  power  in  the  governor  and 
council,  if  certain  acts  of  Assembly  were  thrown  out  by  the 
veto  of  the  sovereign  authority !  We  first  tax  the  West 
India  planter  one  hundred  per  cent  on  his  agricultural 
produce ;  next  let  loose  the  live  stock  on  his  estate  for  less 
than  half  their  value,  and,  in  so  doing,  render  his  fields  totally 
unproductive ;  and,  when  he  remonstrates  on  a  subordinate 
point  of  management,  deprive  him  of  all  his  liberties,  and 
reduce  him  to  despotic  authority  !  If  these  are  the  blessings 
which  democratic  institutions  secure  to  their  colonial  depen- 
dencies, what  evils  has  despotism  in  store  for  its  subjects  ? 
and  if  such  is  the  system  of  government  of  a  widely-extended 
colonial  dominion,  how  long  is  it  likely  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  fortune  consequent  on  the  almost  total  paralysis  of 
the  central  executive  power  ? 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  Jan.  1834  &  Sspt.  1841] 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Bacon  asserted  that  time 
was  the  greatest  of  all  innovators  ;  and  the  maxim  is  not  so 
trite,  but  that  its  truth  and  importance  are  continually 
brought  back  to  the  observation  of  the  most  inconsiderate 
observer  of  public  events.  Forty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  we  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  observation  of 
human  aflFairs,  and  we  have  never  ceased  to  keep  our  eyes 
upon  their  changes  down  to  the  present  time.  Nevertheless, 
the  difierence  between  the  commencement,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  this  period,  brief  as  it  is,  when  compared  to  the 
lifetime  of  nations,  is  so  prodigious,  that  it  looks  as  if  our 
infancy  had  been  passed  in  one  age,  our  manhood  in  a 
second,  and  our  old  age  in  a  third. 

In  January  1794,  Great  Britain  was  beholding,  with 
nearly  unanimous  horror  and  detestation,  the  first  fruits  of 
popular  usurpation,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Robespierre.  The  dreadful  spectacle  of  blood 
streaming  in  torrents  from  the  scaflTold ;  of  Religion  over- 
thrown, and  the  Goddess  of  Reason  in  her  place  ;  of  a  Mo- 
narch butchered,  and  a  nation  decimated,  revolted  all  the 
best  feelings  of  the  English  character,  and  in  all  save  a  few 
caUous  and  insensible  Republicans,  whose  hearts  were  as 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  produced  a  powerful  reaction 
against  the  principles  of  democracy.  At  that  time  the 
British  nation  cordially  and  generally  supported  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr  Pitt's  government ;  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
general,  divided  260  to  40  ;  the  House  of  Lords  80  to  7, 
in  his  favour  ;  and  even  Mr  Burke,  whose  prophetic  eye  and 
ardent  temperament  led  him  rather  to  exaggerate  than 
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tinderyalue  the  public  danger,  only  estimated  the  hardened 
irreclaimable  Jacobins  in  Great  Britain  at  80,000  persons.* 
The  aristocracy  boldly  led  the  van,  and  the  people  cordially 
followed  their  banners,  having  abated  nothing  of  their  love 
of  freedom,  but  learned  nothing  of  the  desire  for  revolution. 

Ten  years  elapsed,  and  what  was  the  next  aspect  which 
the  island  exhibited  ?  It  was  completely  filled  with  volun- 
teers ;  patriotic  spirit,  martial  zeal,  burned  deep  and  strong 
through  its  millions  ;  1,200,000  men  were  in  arms,  watching 
with  anxious  eyes  the  forces  of  Napoleon,  arrayed  on  the 
heights  of  Boulogne,  and  designing  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  Caesar  in  the  invasion  of  Britain.  The  heartburnings 
which  had  arisen  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
Gallican  spirit  which  had  at  the  outset  detached  a  small 
portion  of  our  people  from  their  country,  the  divisions  which 
had  existed  as  to  the  policy  of  continuing  the  contest,  had 
almost  disappeared.  The  enormity  of  the  danger,  the 
intensity  of  the  enmity  of  Napoleon  against  this  country,  the 
evident  hopelessness  of  concluding  a  lasting  peace  with  so 
inveterate  a  foe,  had  united  all  classes  in  a  cordial  and 
generous  love  of  their  country.  Then  were  developed  those 
elevated  feelings  and  noble  determinations  which  made  the 
nation  disdain  to  submit ;  which  prompted  even  Mr  Fox  to 
nail  her  colours  to  the  mast,  and  preserved  the  British 
empire,  brave  and  dauntless,  amidst  the  wreck  of  surround- 
ing states,  and  the  crash  of  the  greatest  empires  in  Europe. 

Ten  additional  years  rolled  on,  and  another  generation 
.  had  risen  to  the  direction  of  public  aflFairs.  Still  more 
exhilarating  was  the  prospect  which  then  appeared.  The 
crisis  of  Europe  was  over ;  the  Imperial  Legions  whitened 
with  their  bones  the  fields  of  Spain,  or  lay  stiff  and  unburied 
amidst  the  snows  of  Russia — Efflxmt  Deus  et  dissipantur. 
The  navy  of  France  had  long  since  ceased  to  disquiet 
England  ;  it  had  disappeared  from  the  ocean  since  the 
thunderbolt  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  impotent  rage  of  the 
imperial  despot  had  hurled  his  forces  against  the  barriers  of 
nature,  and  been  struck  to  the  earth  in  the  recoil.  The 
conflagration  of  Moscow  had  hardly  ceased  to  redden  the 
eastern  sky,  and  the  civilised  world  yet  resounded  with  the 
cannonade  of  Leipsic  ;  the  alliances  of  fear,  the  submission 

•  Bur1ce*9  Worht,  vii.  47. 
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of  necessity  had  disappeared  ;  from  the  east  and  the  west, 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  the  crusading  warriors  were 
coming  forth  to  the  fight ;  and  at  the  very  hour  when  the 
joyous  inhabitants  of  Albion  were  celebrating  the  close  of 
a  year  of  unexampled  glory,  the  Rhine  was  covered  by 
innumerable  boats  conveying  to  the  Gallic  shore  the  avengers 
of  European  freedom.* 

Another  period  went  round,  and  the  world  exhibited  a 
very  different  aspect.  In  January  1824,  a  profound  peace 
liad  subsisted  for  nine  years,  and  the  nation  was  enjoying  in 
fancied  security  the  fruits  of  its  labours.  Commercial  wealth 
had  spread  to  an  unexampled  extent ;  private  opulence 
seemed  unbounded ;  our  manufacturing  cities  resounded 
with  the  din  of  busy  workmen  ;  our  harbours  were  crowded 
with  the  masts  of  mercantile  enterprise  ;  the  ocean  was 
whitened  by  the  sails  of  our  fleets ;  the  rich  were  affluent 
and  prosperous — the  poor  industrious  and  contented. 
Every  city  was  teeming  with  inhabitants,  and  resplendent 
with  the  animating  progress  of  arcliitectural  decoration. 
Every  plain  was  waving  witli  corn,  or  dotted  by  innumerable 
flocks  ;  financial  difficulties  seemed  to  have  disappeared ; 
every  returning  session  of  the  legislature  brought  with  it  the 
alluring  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  an  increase 
of  income  ;  the  strongest  heads  were  carried  away  by  the 
unparalleled  flood  of  prosperity,  and  the  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer  declared  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  "  human 
imagination  itself  could  affix  no  limits  to  the  progress  of 
British  prosperity,  opulence,  and  power."  The  Administra- 
tion was  the  most  popular  tliat  ever  existed ;  the  Opposition 
had  disappeared  or  were  blended  with  the  Ministerial  party  ; 
and  the  British  youth,  issuing  from  this  prosperous  island, 
overspread  the  Continental  states,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  of  knowledge,  or  of  taste. 

But  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  National  Church  of 
Scotland  has  begun  one  of  its  anthems  with  the  words — 

"  Few  are  thy  dujrs  and  £uU  of  woe, 
O  man  of  woman  bom  ! " 

In  what  state  did  the  fifth  period  of  ten  years  open  to  the 
British  empire  ?  Alas  !  scarcely  were  the  joyous  accents  fled 
— hardly  had  the  voice  of  Ministerial  congratulations  ceased 

*  Bluchcr  crossed  the  Rhine  at  midnight,  Dec.  81,  1813. 
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— when  swift  and  unerring  the  Destroyer  came.  The 
terrible  catastrophe  of  December  1825  arrived  :  mercantile 
credit  received  an  unparalleled  shock  ;  distress,  anxiety,  and 
suspense  prevailed  through  the  laud  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
public  sufiering.  Faction  reared  again  its  hydra  head,  and 
pursued  with  increased  zeal  its  destructive  course.  One 
after  another,  all  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution  were  sur- 
rendered to  procure  a  temporary  respite  from  the  anarchical 
party.  The  Protestant  constitution,  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  were  successively  abandoned ;  and,  at  length,  a 
desperate  and  reckless  faction  got  possession  of  the  helm, 
and,  wielding  the  whole  force  of  the  prerogative  to  support 
the  advances  of  revolution,  succeeded  in  overturning  the 
constitution.  In  what  state  has  the  British  empire  been 
ever  since  that  disastrous  epoch ;  and  what  are  the  prospects 
which  on  the  1st  of  January  1834  open  upon  her  people  ? 
Distrust  and  anxiety  universally  difiused  ;  every  profession 
and  occupation  suffering,  and  preparing  to  suflTer  ;  the  lower 
orders  roused  into  general  and  fearful  activity  ;  the  higher 
lulled  into  a  desponding  and  hopeless  calm  ;  the  bulwarks 
of  the  constitution,  the  securities  against  spoliation,  com- 
pletely swept  away ;  and  all  the  mighty  interests  of  the 
empire  laid  open  to  the  caprice  and  the  invasion  of  a  reck- 
less revolutionary  faction,  driving  before  them  a  weak  and 
vacillating  Administration.  Such  is  the  sad  termination,  so 
far  as  time  has  yet  advanced,  of  this  glorious  and  animated 
era,  and  such  the  prospects  which  that  generation  have  to 
leave  to  their  children,  who  received  from  their  fathers  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  British  Constitution  ! 

The  worst  feature  of  the  times  is  not  their  danger, 
enormous  as  that  is  compared  to  any  which  has  yet  preceded 
them  in  the  history  of  England.  It  is  the  public  despon- 
dency which  is  the  most  alarming  circumstance  ;  the  absence 
of  one  cheering  ray  in  any  quarter  of  the  heavens ;  the 
sullen  apathy  with  which  all  the  better  classes  now  abandon 
any  interference  in  public  affairs,  and  resign  themselves  to  a 
fate  which,  how  calamitous  soever,  they  seem  to  regard  as 
inevitable.  When  we  contrast  this  universal  and  desperate 
apathy  with  the  vigorous  and  united  efforts  which  the 
holders  of  property  all  made  to  resist  the  approaches  of 
anarchy  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
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and  the  heroic  struggle  which  they  maintained  against  the 
imperial  despot  who  wielded  its  power,  we  are  tempted  to 
ask — Are  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  the  same 
race  as  their  fathers  ?— do  we  live  in  the  same  age  of  the 
world  ? — or  have  we  been  transported  from  the  era  of  Scipio 
and  Fabius  to  that  of  Marius  and  Caesar  ? 

If  this  extraordinary  coexistence  of  the  greatest  appre- 
hension, with  the  most  invincible  apathy,  is  traced  to  its 
source,  it  will  be  found  to  arise  entirely  from  the  belief  gene- 
rally diflFused  among  all  persons  of  reflection  or  information, 
that  supreme  power  has  now  passed  into  hands  whose 
incompetence  to  exercise  it  is  only  equalled  by  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  will  retain  it.  It  is  the  general,  the  melan- 
choly belief  in  this  lamentable  change  which  paralyses  every 
attempt  at  exertion,  and  depresses  every  eflFort  of  patriotic 
feeling.  The  prostration  of  the  better  classes,  of  all  pos- 
sessed eitlier  of  knowledge  or  property,  is  now  forcibly 
brought  before  their  eyes,  not  only  in  great  political  struggles, 
but  in  the  most  trivial  and  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The 
great  wave  of  democracy  has  not  only  broken  down  the 
barrier  of  the  constitution,  but  it  has  rushed  into  every  comer 
and  crevice  of  the  state.  Everything  is  apparently  yielding 
to  its  fury  ;  every  office,  every  situation,  every  power,  has 
become,  or  is  becoming,  the  object  of  low  intrigue  and  demo- 
cratic contention  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  ere 
long  all  the  institutions  of  learning,  charity,  authority,  and 
religion  will  be  prostrated  before  the  ambition  of  an  insa- 
tiable revolutionary  faction,  wielding  the  energies  of  a  mis- 
guided and  infatuated  people. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  these  bad  effects  are  owing 
merely  to  the  late  changes  in  the  Constitution.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1832  was  itself  the  result  of  many  concurring 
causes.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  as  the  origin  of 
evil,  as  the  effect  of  evil  ^ready  existing  ;  not  so  much  as 
the  beginning  of  malady,  as  the  symptom  of  a  constitution 
already  diseased  from  previous  causes.  Insane  as  was  the 
conduct,  reckless  the  ambition,  unpardonable  the  violence  of 
the  Reformers  in  urging  on  that  great  convulsion,  the  seeds 
of  disorder  which  they  sowed  with  so  unsparing  a  hand 
could  not  have  come  to  maturity,  if  the  soil  had  not  been 
prepared  for  their  reception.      In  any  former  period  of 
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English  history  since  the  Revolution,  an  Administration, 
which  should  have  ventured  to  bring  forward  such  a  measure, 
would  have  been  instantly  hurled  from  the  helm,  amidst  the 
general  applause  of  the  nation. 

In  investigating  the  causes  which  had  previously  prepared 
the  nation  for  the  prodigious  change  which  our  rulers  have 
eflFected,  there  is  one  which  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  prominent, 
and  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid 
in  any  discussions  on  the  subject ;  and  that  is  the  separation 
which  had  insensibly  grown  np  during  the  last  thirty  years 
between  the  higher  orders  of  tiie  Aristocracy,  and  the  middle 
ranks  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  If  the  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  a  complaint  is  the  first  step  towards  its  cure, 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  must  appear  to  be  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  at  this  time,  in  order  to  unfold  the  means 
of  stemming,  if  anything  human  can  indeed  stem,  the  farther 
progress  of  disaster. 

That  the  higher  ranks — understanding  by  that  term  the 
class  of  considerable  proprietors,  of  whatever  political 
opinions  or  party — cannot  of  themselves,  without  external 
aid,  resist  the  attacks  of  their  inferiors,  is  evident  from  the 
consideration,  that  they  are  not  one  in  a  hundred  amongst 
these.  How  then  has  it  happened,  that  they  have  so  long, 
and  in  so  many  countries,  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
ascendency  due  to  property  in  every  well-regulated  state, 
notwithstanding  all  the  jealousy  which  the  sight  of  their 
opulence  must  have  occasioned  ?  Simply  by  awakening  the 
aifections  and  supporting  the  interests  of  their  inferiors ;  by 
mingling  with  their  amusements,  and  taking  a  share  in  their 
desires,  and  sympathising  with  their  wishes ;  by  throwing 
down  the  unseen  but  hateful  barrier  which  separates  the 
noblesse  from  the  tiers  etat,  and  making  the  people  feel  that 
they  would  lose  not  merely  their  superiors,  but  their  pro- 
tectors and  friends,  if  the  Aristocracy  were  destroyed. 

The  Enghsh  have  in  every  age,  as  Mr  Burke  observes, 
been  remarkable  for  their  love  of  freedom,  but  never  till 
recently  been  actuated  by  the  passion  for  equality:  they  were 
extremely  solicitous  that  the  public  liberties  should  be 
maintained,  but  they  had  no  wish  that  the  order  of  society 
should  be  subverted  in  the  struggle,  or  the  privates  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  officers,  in  combating  the  common  enemy. 

VOL.  L  Y 
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They  went  forth  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown 
in  the  natural  order  of  society,  headed  by  their  landlords, 
their  magistrates,  or  their  leading  citizens,  and  when  the 
victory  was  gained,  fell  back  to  the  same  state  of  established 
and  well-regulated  organisation.  Even  during  the  demo- 
cratic fervour  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  same  order  was 
preserved :  the  popular  orators  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  the  great  landed  proprietors  in  the  counties  ;  the 
popular  leaders  in  the  cities,  the  most  wealthy  and  respected 
of  the  burghers.  In  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Aristocracy 
and  the  Church  took  the  lead  ;  the  public  ferment  began 
when  the  seven  Bishops  were  taken  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  Crown  was  efiected,  not  by  a  popular 
tumult,  but  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  debating  with 
becoming  deliberation,  and  for  fourteen  days  together,  a  great 
public  innovation.  Even  as  late  as  1784,  this  hereditary 
and  inherent  character  remained  unimpaired ;  the  good 
sense  and  natural  sagacity  of  the  English  people  triumphed 
over  the  efforts  of  faction  striving  to  seduce  them  ;  and  when 
the  Whigs,  prostituting  the  names  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
sought  to  enchain  the  Crown  and  the  nation  in  the  fetters 
of  Oriental  servitude,  the  nation,  upon  an  appeal  from  the 
sovereign,  indignantly  chased  them  from  the  helm. 

It  is  in  vain  to  conceal,  however,  that  times  in  this  respect 
have  been  of  late  essentially  changed.  The  convulsion  we 
have  passed  through  was  less  directed  against  the  Crown 
than  the  Aristocracy  :  what  was  complained  of  was  not  the 
weight  of  the  prerogative,  but  the  usurpation  of  an  Oligarchy. 
No  man  is  now  foolish  enough  to  assert,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  "  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished  f  the  popular  outcry  which  carried  through  the 
Revolution  of  1832  is,  that  "  the  influence  of  the  Peers  has 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  bo  diminished."  The 
character  of  the  public  discontents  has  entirely  changed 
within  the  last  forty  years  :  the  people  have  come  to  regard 
the  Aristocracy,  not  as  their  friends,  but  as  their  enemies, 
not  as  protectors,  but  as  oppressors ;  and  accept  a  portion  of 
them  as  their  leaders  only  so  long  as  with  insane  blindness 
they  stand  up  against  the  interests  of  "  their  ordcr,'^  and 
lend  the  sanction  of  their  name,  and  the  weight  of  their 
talents,  to  principles  tending  to  sweep  away  all  the  dis- 
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tinctions  of  society,  and  all  the  bulwarks  of  freedom.  This 
is  by  far  the  worst  symptom  of  the  times  ;  it  is  a  feature 
unknown  in  the  former  history  of  England,  save  during  the 
frenzy  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade  ;  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  genuine  democratic  poison  is  at  work  amongst  us,  and 
that  our  people  have  tasted  of  the  fruits,  not  merely  of  Bri- 
tish freedom,  but  French  equality. 

When  now,  in  1841,  we  look  back  ten  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  and  reflect  upon  the  opinions  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  majority  of  the  community,  and  the 
passions  which  then  agitated  the  multitude,  the  change  to 
the  present  times  appears  so  great  as  almost  to  exceed 
belief.  The  empire,  with  its  defences  prostrated  by  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  shaken  as  by  the  heaving  of  an  earthquake  by  the 
Revolution  of  the  Barricades,  was  then  convulsed  by  the 
furious  Jacobinical  passions  excited  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  ancient  character  of  the  English  people  appeared  to 
have  been  destroyed ;  national  rivalries  were  obliterated  ; 
national  glories  forgotten  ;  hereditary  habits  overlooked. 
The  people  which  had  been  long  and  justly  esteemed  in 
Europe  the  most  tenacious  of  its  customs,  and  the  most 
cautious  in  its  innovations,  seemed  suddenly  seized  with  the 
frenzy  of  revolution ;  the  tricolor  flag,  the  old  antagonist  of 
England,  was  paraded  amid  shouts  of  triumph  through  our 
streets ;  and  a  new  era  was  anticipated  for  the  country  and 
mankind  from  that  vast  change,  which,  totally  subverting 
the  old  constitution,  promised  to  subject  property,  interest, 
learning,  patriotism,  and  virtue,  beneath  the  sway  of  an 
excited,  and,  in  great  part,  ignorant  and  incapable  multitude. 
It  was  amidst  the  shouts  of  Jacobinical  triumph,  and  the 
yells  of  revolutionary  ambition,  that  the  old  constitution  fell 
in  England.  The  moment  was  awful ;  its  recollection  will 
never  be  efiaced  from  our  memories  :  and  not  a  few  of  the 
strongest  heads  in  England  were  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  death-warrant  of  the  British  empire  was 
signed,  and  that  her  infatuated  children,  with  suicidal  hands, 
had  plunged  a  poisoned  dagger  into  the  breast  of  their 
country. 

What   rendered  that   period   peculiarly  mournful,  and 
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must  now,  to  the  eye  of  historical  retrospect,  afford  the 
chief  subject  of  astonishment,  is,  that  the  great  interests  in 
the  state,  which  were  usually  relied  upon  as  the  parties  most 
interested  in  upholding  the  constitution,  were  then  the  fore- 
most in  forwarding  the  work  of  innovation.  The  counties 
and  the  landed  interest,  which  had,  in  every  period  of  Eng- 
lish history,  been  foremost  in  support  of  the  altar  and  the 
throne,  were  then  the  first  in  raising  the  cry  of  innovation ; 
the  leaders  of  the  Ultra-Tory  party  had  joined  with  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  in  the  vote  on  the  Civil  List  in 
November  1830,  which  expelled  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Ministry  from  the  government ;  and  the  counties  of  England, 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  ten  to  one,  had  returned  members, 
at  the  election  in  April  1831,  in  favour  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  The  Church,  the  ancient  warder  of  the  state,  was 
silent ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  petition  from  Bristol, 
and  the  public  meeting  at  Edinburgh  where  Professor  Wilson 
pronounced  his  noble  address,  hardly  one  efibrt  was  made  in 
the  country  to  support  the  Conservative  Ministry  in  defend- 
ing the  old  institutions  of  the  empire.  The  English 
constitution,  the  boast  of  the  patriot  and  the  pride  of  the 
historian  during  so  many  ages,  sank  to  the  dust  without  one 
arm  being  held  out  for  its  support,  except  in  a  small  but 
determined  Conservative  phalanx  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  noble  patriotic  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
public  press,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  was  almost 
unanimous  in  favour  of  a  great  political  change ;  and 
even  the  ancient  and  deeply-furrowed  lines  of  party  dis- 
tinction seemed  to  have  been  obliterated  or  forgotten  in  tlie 
chaos  of  unanimity  that  prevailed  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
BiU. 

At  the  present  time,  how  great — how  astonishing  is  the 
change  !  Again  the  nationsJ  spirit  seems  to  have  revived, 
and  the  old  and  natural  distinctions  between  the  Movement 
and  Conservative  party  have  come  to  mark  the  difierent 
classes  of  society,  and  separate  the  different  interests  in  the 
state.  The  chaos  of  unanimity  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
Bill  has  not  only  ceased,  but  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
chaos  of  opposition  to  it.  The  most  violent  supporters  of 
that  great  change  no  longer  pretend  that  it  has  proved  a 
public  advantage,  or  that  it  has  not  bitterly  disappointed 
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the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  The  old  cry  of  "  Tlie 
bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill/'  lias  been 
succeeded  by  an  universal  feeling  of  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction. The  promised  harmony  between  the  legislature 
and  the  masses  of  the  community,  so  far  from  being  realised, 
has  issued  in  the  prevalence  of  more  bitter  feelings  of  dis- 
cord between  them  than  ever  existed  previously  in  English 
history  ;  and  the  only  supporters  of  Maxima  Charta  are  now 
to  be  found  among  the  Conservative  party,  who  are  of 
opinion  that,  with  all  its  defects — and,  God  knows  I  they  are 
not  a  few — the  maintenance  of  it  is  preferable  to  an  annual 
revolution,  or  a  continual  straining  after  something  new. 

The  old  and  long-established  lines  of  party  distinction 
— ^the  great  landmarks  which  distinguish  the  Movement 
from  the  Conservative  interests  in  the  State,  have  again 
re-appeared.  Not  only  has  the  Reform  Bill  itself  fallen 
into  the  most  determined  discredit  and  obloquy  with  its 
original  supporters  ;  but  the  cause  of  innovation  itself, 
the  fever  of  change,  the  passion  for  organic  revolution,  has 
to  a  most  surprising  degree,  for  a  time  at  least,  abated 
among  all  the  more  intelligent  and  sober  ranks  of  the 
community.  Democrats  and  Chartists  indeed  there  are, 
and  probably  will  be  in  every  free  state  to  the  end  of 
time;  but  the  general  thirst  after  political  alteration  has 
sensibly  declined.  Men  now  see,  for  they  have  learned 
by  dear-bought  experience,  that  alteration  is  not  always 
improvement ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  changing 
for  the  worse ;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  anxiety, 
distrust,  and  consequent  misery,  which  follow  organic  or 
revolutionary  changes,  are  such,  that  all  the  advantages 
promised  by  their  supporters  are  dearly  purchased. 
The  chaos  of  unanimity  in  favour  of  fundamental  change, 
accordingly,  has  given  place  to  a  strong  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  majority,  not  only  of  all  the  educated  classes,  but 
even  of  the  whole  constituencies  in  the  empire,  to  upholdy 
instead  of  changing,  the  great  institutions  of  the  empire  as 
they  now  exist,  both  in  Church  and  State ;  and  the  passion 
for  innovation  has  given  place  to  a  general  desire,  instead 
of  any  farther  organic  change,  to  adopt  such  changes  in  our 
socicU  organisation,  as  may  leave  the  balance  of  political 
powers  as  it   now   stands,  and  as,  while  still  upholding 
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all  the  great  institutions  of  the  empire  untouched,  may  adapt 
the  details  of  its  government  and  social  institutions  to  the 
altered  state  of  society  in  recent  times. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  aberration  of 
the  public  mind,  and  departure  from  all  English  principle, 
at  the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill  1  What  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  recent  and  gratifying  return  of  the  empire  to 
its  ancient  Conservatiye  principles  ?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  will  at  once  point  out  the  political  errors  to  which 
our  past  misfortunes  have  been  owing,  and  shadow  out 
the  path,  in  future,  by  which  similar  calamities  may  be 
avoided. 

The  extraordinary,  though  temporary,  fall  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  Great  Britain,  ten  years  ago,  was 
obviously  owing  to  two  causes :  neglect  of  their  own 
principles,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  persons  committed  to 
their  charge. 

It  is  unfortunately  unnecessary  to  say  in  what  the  main 
neglect  of  their  principles  by  the  Conservative  party  in 
1829  and  1830  consisted.  England  was  essentially  a 
Protestant  country;  its  liberties  and  constitution  had 
sprung  from  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  and  formed  the 
basis  both  of  the  constitution  of  1688,  and  of  the  whole 
frame  of  society  in  Great  Britain.  It  may  he  that  such 
a  constitution  and  state  of  tilings  is  not  so  perfect  as  wise 
and  philanthropic  men  may  desire,  or  as  a  future  state  of 
society  under  a  more  perfect  social  system  might  render 
practicable.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  the  constitution  of 
England,  and  it  was  that  under  which  this  empire  had 
attained  an  unexampled  degree  of  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  glory.  And  experience,  in  every  age,  has  demonstrated 
that  no  vital  change  in  the  religious  institutions  of  an 
empire  can  be  made  without  endangering  the  foundations 
of  society,  and  probably  shortening  its  national  existence. 

The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  had  been  long  and  loudly 
called  for  by  a  considerable  and  most  clamorous  party  in 
the  state;  and  such  had  been  the  use  made  by  the  Whigs 
of  the  lever  thus  put  into  their  hands,  that  they  had  not 
only  divided  the  Conservative  party,  but  rendered  it  well- 
nigh   impracticable   to   carry   on  the  government.      This 
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impracticability  did  not  arise  from  the  absolute  strength 
of  the  Emancipation  party,  even  with  the  addition  of 
those  who  supported  it  among  the  Conservative  ranks  ;  for 
whenever  the  people  were  made  aware  that  the  Protestant 
institutions  of  the  empire  were  seriously  menaced,  they  had 
never  failed  to  give  decisive  evidence,  by  their  returns  to 
Parliament,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  was 
determined  to  uphold  them. 

This  great  change  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
first  cause  which  produced  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  not 
by  the  great  addition  which  it  at  once  made  to  the  Liberal 
members  of  Parliament  by  the  junction  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  that  the  mischief  was  done,  so  much  as  by  the 
shake  which  was  given  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  the 
opinion  which  was  generally  diflfused  through  the  nation, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  no  longer  represented  either 
its  principles  or  its  tenets.  The  warmest,  the  most  sincere, 
and  the  most  upriglit  supporters  of  the  constitution  felt 
bitterly,  and  loudly  complained,  that  a  measure  fraught  with 
the  most  important  consequences,  and  involving  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  people,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  was 
forced  upon  the  nation  against  the  known  opinion  of  a  majo- 
rity of  its  electors  by  a  strange  combination  of  parties,  and 
an  unparalleled  exertion  of  the  power  of  Government.  Hence 
arose,  in  a  most  important  and  influential  part  of  the 
nation,  and  where  it  had  never  before  been  heard — in  the 
rural,  the  thinking  and  religious  classes  of  the  state — the 
cry  for  Parliamentary  reform.  They  felt  that  the  Legis- 
lature, on  a  vital  question,  had  departed  from  their  prin- 
ciples, and  they  thought  to  reinstate  themselves  by  an 
organic  change  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  in  the 
influence  of  which  they  seemed  to  have  been  unjustly 
deprived.  The  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Revolutionists  at 
the  same  period  loudly  responded  to  the  cry,  from  a  desire 
to  augment  their  own  influence  in  Parliament,  to  oust  the 
Tories  from  power,  and  to  insert  the  point  of  the  revolu- 
tionary wedge  which  was  to  tear  the  fabric  of  society  in 
pieces.  Thus  by  a  strange  and  anomalous  combination  of 
circumstances,  but  the  natural  eficct  of  the  steadfast  prose- 
cution of  its  principles  by  one  party,  and  of  the  signal 
dereliction  of  its  principles  by  the  other,  the  same  cry  for 
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organic  chaDge  was  raised  by  the  most  opposite  classes  in 
the  state ;  and  while  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  loudly 
supported  it  in  order  to  effect  democratic  ascendency,  and 
increase  the  popular  influence  in  the  legislature,  the  Ultra- 
Tories  and  conscientious  Churchmen  as  loudly  responded 
to  it,  from  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  staying  the  progress 
of  religious  change,  and  re-establishing  in  the  legislature 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the  empire. 
The  cause  which  has  now  been  stated  was  the  main 
source  of  the  cry  for  reform  which  pervaded  the  rural  and 
serious  thinking  part  of  the  community  in  1830,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  number  of  members  who  were  returned 
to  Parliament  in  opposition  to  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government,  at  the  election  in  August  1830.  But  powerful 
as  this  cause  was,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  of 
itself  have  sufficed  to  have  overturned  the  Conservative 
Government  and  old  constitution  of  the  empire,  if  it  had 
not  been  at  the  same  time  attended  by  a  similar  desire  for 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  arose  in  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  boroughs,  from  the  ruinous 
effect  of  the  free-trade  principles  in  commerce  and  in 
shipping,  which  the  Whigs  and  the  political  economists 
had  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the  Government.  Now  that 
the  facts  of  these  vital  points  have  been  fully  brought 
before  the  public  by  the  searching  accuracy  of  statistical 
inquiries,  and  that  Mr  Porter's  Parliamentary  tables  have 
demonstrated  the  blasting  influence  of  free-trade  prin- 
ciples upon  every  branch  of  industry  to  which  they  were 
applied,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  profound  and  deep- 
seated  a  feeling  of  indignation  should  have  pervaded  a 
large  and  influential  portion  of  the  mercantile  community. 
The  losses  they  had  sustained,  the  sufferings  they  had 
undergone,  from  the  influence  of  these  erroneous  principles, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  both  sides  of  the  House,  were  indescribable.  The 
change  of  currency  in  1819,  followed  by  the  suppression  of 
small  notes  in  England  by  the  bill  of  1826,  had  not  only 
spread  bankruptcy  to  an  unparalleled  extent  through  all  tlie 
manufacturing  towns,  but  had  lowered  by  at  least  a  third, 
sometimes  a  half,  the  money  value  of  property  of  every 
kind  in  the  kingdom.     Hundreds  of  master  merchants  and 
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manufacturers  in  every  city  in  the  empire  had  been 
rendered  bankrupt,  thousands  of  industrious  artisans  whom 
they  employed  reduced  to  poverty  or  the  workhouse,  in 
consequence  of  these  prodigious  monetary  changes.  Every 
man  whose  property  was  burdened  with  debt,  whether  in 
land  or  moveables,  soon  found  that  debt  assume  a  menacing, 
sometimes  a  crushing  magnitude;  every  person  who  lived 
by  buying  and  selling — that  is,  the  whole  trading  and 
mercantile  community — found  their  commodities  constantly 
getting  cheaper  on  their  hands  ;  and,  instead  of  making 
money  by  buying  goods  and  afterwards  disposing  of  them, 
they,  in  too  many  instances,  found  themselves  losers  by  the 
transaction. 

The  reciprocity  and  free-trade  system  introduced  by 
Mr  Huskisson  in  1823,  and  which  for  the  next  ten  years 
was  so  perseveringly  carried  out  by  every  subsequent 
Administration,  caused  at  the  same  time  unparalleled  distress 
to  the  shipping  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and,  beyond  all 
question,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  one-half  the  value  of  all 
the  property  held  in  the  form  of  shipping  by  the  British 
merchants.  The  merchants  who  were  affected  by  this 
pressure  at  once  became  sensible  of  its  existence,  and 
made  loud  and  repeated  complaints  to  Parliament  of  the 
utter  ruin  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  from  the  effects 
of  the  reciprocity  system.  They  were  always,  however, 
met  by  the  statement,  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  the  shipping  of  the  empire,  upon  the 
whole,  was  increasing  rather  than  diminishing;  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  Government  was  decisively  demon- 
strated by  the  results,  and  that  their  distresses  were  owing 
to  over-trading,  or  some  other  causes,  for  which  Govern- 
ment was  not  responsible.  It  may  safely  be  aflBrmed, 
that  for  ten  long  years,  during  which  the  shipowners  were 
suffering  the  most  acute  distress,  this  plausible  delusion 
prevented  their  complaints  from  meeting  with  attention, 
and  led  to  their  petitions  being  continually  dismissed  with- 
out any  redress  from  the  legislature.  But  no  efforts  of 
Government,  however  powerful,  no  delusion  of  the  legisla- 
ture, however  long  continued,  can  in  a  free  country  perma- 
nently shut  out  the  light  of  truth.  The  very  efforts  which 
the  theorists  make  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  their  prin- 
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ciples,  lead  to  the  detection  of  their  fallacy.  In  an  evil 
hour  for  the  Liberal  Administration,  Mr  Porter  com- 
menced the  classificaiion  of  the  exports  and  shipping  of 
Great  Britain  with  all  the  diflferent  countries  of  the  world  ; 
and  these  distinguishing  and  classified  returns  are  now 
complete  since  the  year  1820.  The  publication  of  these 
returns  has  settled  the  question  as  to  the  ruinous  eflfects  of 
the  reciprocity  system  upon  our  sliipping  interests.  They 
have  demonstrated,  beyond  the  possibility  of  misconception, 
that  the  shipping  of  the  Baltic  powers,  with  whom  we  have 
concluded  these  reciprocity  treaties,  has,  ever  since  their 
date,  continually  and  rapidly  increased  upon  the  Britisli 
shipowners,  insomuch  that  their  tonnage  with  us  is  now 
four  or  five  times  greater  than  it  was  when  the  reciprocity 
system  began,  while  ours  with  them  has  declined  in  general 
to  a  fourth  part  of  what  it  was  when  the  system  commenced. 
In  short,  it  has  now  been  completely  proved  that  the 
complaints  of  the  shipowners  were,  in  every  particular,  well 
founded,  and  that  the  British  flag  has  been  rapidly  and 
almost  entirely  ousted  from  the  trade  of  all  the  northern 
powers  of  Europe;  while  the  steady  progress  of  our  ship- 
ping, upon  the  whole,  has  been  shown  to  be  solely  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  and  rapid  growth  of  our  colonial  trade, 
which  is  our  own  alone,  and  the  benefits  of  which  the  reci- 
procity mania  has  not  hitherto  compelled  us  to  share  with 
distant  or  hostile  states. 

The  same  classified  Parliamentary  returns  of  Mr  Porter 
have,  in  like  manner,  completely  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  the  free-trade  mania  in  merchandise,  and  proved  the  truth 
of  the  common  complaint,  that  the  free-trade  system  had 
essentially  injured  many  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
industry  in  the  country.  Everybody  knows  that  this  free- 
trade  system  was  established  by  Mr  Huskisson  in  1823, 
1824,  and  1825  ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  it,  a  very  great 
reduction  was  made  in  the  duties  on  French  silks,  French 
wines,  French  clocks,  kid  gloves,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  articles  of  European  manufacture.  The  dealers  in 
these  articles  in  this  country  immediately  sufiFered,  and 
sufibrcd  severely,  by  the  competition  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  their 
produce  which  in  consequence  ensued  ;  and  they  petitioned 
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ParliameDt  again  and  again,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  to 
investigate  their  complaints,  and  grant  them  protection 
against  the  ruinous  decline  of  prices  which  the  competition 
of  foreigners,  employing  workmen  at  one-third  of  the  British 
wages,  had  produced.  They  were  constantly  met  by  the 
statement,  that  their  grievances  were  entirely  imaginary,  or 
were  imputable  only  to  themselves  ;  that  our  exports,  on 
the  whole,  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  commerce  never 
was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  It  may  be  imagined 
what  bitter  feelings  this  reception  of  their  complaints 
produced  among  persons  who,  during  the  heyday  of  the 
m:ipn)city  and  free-trade  mania,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
necessary  eflFects,  felt  themselves  slipping  down  from  an 
affluent  station  into  the  Gazette,  the  hospital,  or  the  work- 
house ;  and  undoubtedly  great  part  of  the  chaos  of  unanimity 
in  favour  of  Reform  which  characterised  the  country  in  1831 
and  1832,  after  about  ten  yeai*s'  experience  of  the  free-trade 
system,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ruinous  effects  which  that 
system  produced  upon  a  large  part  of  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  the  cold-blooded  indifference  with  which  the 
statement  of  that  suffering  was  received  by  the  speculative 
politicians  who  had  caused  it. 

The  unbounded  confidence,  however,  which  its  authors 
have  placed  in  the  free-trade  principles,  have  now  gone  far 
to  unmask  it.  It  was  an  evil  day  for  the  free-trade  advocates, 
when  Mr  Porter  began  the  classification  of  the  trading  to 
the  different  countries,  and  showed  where  it  was  that  it  was 
increasing,  and  where  it  was  that  it  was  stationary  or 
declining.  It  is  now  proved  by  the  admission  of  the  great 
free-trade  advocate,  Mr  Porter  himself,  that  our  trade  with 
the  countries  of  Europe,  with  the  greater  part  of  whom  we 
had  concluded  reciprocity  treaties,  is  stationary  or  declining, 
and  that  "  our  exports  to  these  quarters  of  the  globe  are 
actually  less  at  this  moment,  on  an  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  than  they  were  in  the  three  years  which  succeeded 
the  termination  of  the  war.''  ^ 

The  same  returns  prove  that  it  is  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  our  exports  to  our  own  colonies,  particularly 
Canada,  Australia,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  other  distant 
countries  of  the  globe,  with  whom  we  had  concluded  no 

•  Porter' 8  Progress  of  the  Nation,  ii.  p.  101. 
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free-trade  treaties,  which  has  compensated,  and  more  than 
compensated,  the  decrease  in  our  intercourse  with  old  states 
whom  we  had  striven  to  uphold  by  the  introduction  of  these 
new  free-trade  principles.     It  now  appears,  accordingly', 
perfectly  clear  how  it  was  that  so  many  branches  of  industry 
in  the  country  were,  under  the  school  of  the  Economists, 
encountering  such  acute  suffering,  while  the  exports  of  the 
nation,  upon  the  whole^  were  progressively  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  for  those  branches  were  increasing  which  were 
carrying  on  with  our  own  colonies,  which  had  not  been 
touched  by  the  free-trade  system — while  the  decline  was 
going  on  in  those  branches  of  trade  which  the  free-trade 
system  had  paralysed  or  ruined.     But  it  may  be  conceived 
how  grating  it  was  for  those  persons  whose  fortunes  were 
melting  away  in  their  hands  under  the  operations  of  the 
political  enonomist — and  who  saw  every  concession  made 
by  this  country  to  foreign  states,  immediately  followed  by 
additional  and  more  rigorous  restrictions  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  articles  of  British  manufacture  into  their  harbours — 
to  be  constantly  told  that  their  grievances  had  no  existence, 
or  were  noways  imputable  to  the  new  system  which  had 
been  adopted,  merely  because  the  growth  of  the  branches 
which  were  flourishing,  and  not  touched  by  the  free-trade 
system,  had  overshadowed  the  decrepitude  of  those  which 
were  declining.      And  undoubtedly  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  chaos  of  unanimity  in  favour  of  Reform  was  owing 
to    the    inhuman    indifference   with   which   the   political 
economists,  and  their  numerous  school  in  the  legislature, 
treated  the  suffering  which  they  had  been  so  instrumental 
in  creating. 

Here,  then,  are  the  causes  which  created  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  nation  in  the  cry  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  ten  years  ago,  and  combined  together  for  a  time,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  lieformers,  persons  of  such  conflicting 
interests  and  discordant  principles.  The  rural  population 
and  the  landed  proprietors — the  natural  strongholds  of 
Conservative  principles,  and  the  citadel,  in  every  preceding 
age,  of  the  constitution — demanded  it  because  their  feelings 
had  been  profoundly  lacerated  by  the  concessions  to  the 
Romish  Cliurch,  and  still  more  by  the  manner  in  which 
those  concessions  had  been  forced  upon  a  reluctant  nation. 
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The  commercial  classes  demanded  it,  because  their  interests 
for  a  long  course  of  years  had  been  injured  by  the  great 
monetary  changes  which  had  been  carried  into  eflfect,  and 
the  painful  wasting  away  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  long- 
continued  and  distressing  fall  in  the  money  prices  of  com- 
modities. The  shipping  interests  loudly  responded  to  the 
cry,  because  their  profits  had  fallen  one-half  under  the 
operation  of  the  reciprocity  system.  The  manufacturers 
demanded  it,  for  they  had  in  many  instances  been  ground 
to  the  dust  by  the  free-trade  system,  and  they  had  met 
with  nothing  but  derision  and  contempt  from  the  political 
economists  of  the  age.  Thus  nearly  all  classes  concurred  in 
demanding  a  change  of  government,  and  an  organic  alteration 
in  the  constitution,  because  Government  had,  in  a  vital 
particular,  abandoned  its  principles,  and  the  constitution  had 
ceased  to  protect  its  subjects ;  because  Ministers  were  content 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  oflSce  without  enjoying  the 
reality  of  power ;  because  his  Majesty's  Opposition  had 
become  more  powerful  than  his  Majesty's  Ministry ;  because 
Government  had  both  abandoned  its  principles  and  forgot 
its  duties ;  because  faith  was  sacrificed  to  supposed  expedi- 
ence, and  vested  interests  to  visionary  change  ;  because  the 
empire  had  the  burdens  of  government  without  its  protection, 
the  name  of  a  religion  without  its  bonds,  the  recollection  of 
a  constitution  without  its  reality. 

And  what  is  very  remarkable  in  these  changes,  and 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  similar  convulsions  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  every  one  of  the  ruinous  innovations  which  thus 
loosened  the  fabric  of  the  empire,  alienated  the  aflFections  of 
the  people,  and  prostrated  whole  classes  in  the  state,  had 
been  urged  on  by  the  Whig  party ;  and  yet  these  very 
changes  elevated  the  Whigs  to  power,  and  gave  them  a 
tenure  for  ten  years  of  office.  The  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819,  the  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes  in  England  in  1826,  the  reciprocity 
system,  the  free-trade  system,  the  preference  of  foreign  to 
colonial  industry,  were  the  favourite  measures  of  the  Whigs, 
and  had  been  urged  incessantly  by  them  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  all  for  ten,  many  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
before  they  were  adopted.  It  was  by  slow  degrees,  partly 
by  persuasion,  partly  by  delusion,  partly  by  the  mania  for 
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Liberal  opinions,  which,  during  tlie  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
peace,  spread  to  such  an  unheard-of  extent  among  the  young 
men  of  the  higher  ranks  in  the  empire,  that  the  Whigs 
succeeded  after  so  many  efforts  in  winning  over  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Tories  to  their  side,  and  embuing  the 
practical  administration  of  government  with  so  fatal  an 
infusion  of  their  pernicious  dogmas.  Beyond  all  question 
it  was  the  adoption  of  these  dogmas  which  overturned  the 
Tory  Government  and  the  old  constitution  of  the  empire. 
It  was  the  misery  they  caused  among  some  classes,  the 
disgust  among  others,  which  produced  the  revolution  of 
1832  ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  this  conMilsion  was  to  elevate 
the  Whigs,  the  authors  of  these  very  pernicious  measures,  to 
power  I  Herein,  then,  was  the  marvel  of  these  times.  It 
was  the  Whig  measures  that  produced  the  disgust,  that 
overturned  the  Tories  and  changed  the  constitution  ;  and 
yet  that  very  dissatisfaction  was  the  cause  which  elevated 
the  Whigs  to  power. 

This  result,  strange  and  anomalous  as  it  may  appear, 
was,  however,  nothing  more  than  what  a  careful  examination 
of  human  affairs  will  show  us  might  have  naturally  been 
expected  from  a  Government  which  abandoned  its  own 
principles  to  adopt  those  of  its  antagonists.  Lessons  of 
political  wisdom  of  the  highest  practical  importance  at  this 
time,  wlien  the  Conservatives  are  returning  to  power,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  causes  which  ten  years  ago  precipitated 
them  from  it.  Government  invariably  bears  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  measures  which  are  introduced  under  its  auspices, 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  they  have  been  originally 
recommended,  or  by  what  external  influence  they  may  have 
been  forced  upon  the  Administration.  The  great  monetary 
change  of  1819  is  still  denominated  Peel's  Bill,  although 
it  only  embodied  the  principles*  which,  from  the  date  of 
the  famous  Bullion  Report  in  1810,  downwards,  had  been 
incessantly  pressed  upon  Government  by  Mr  Horner  and 
the  Whigs.  Mr  Huskisson  is  still  considered  as  the  father 
of  the  free-trade  and  reciprocity  systems,  though  the  Whigs 
had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  incessantly  labouring 
to  carry  these  principles  into  practice ;  and  the  Duke  oiF 
Wellington's  name  is  permanently  associated  with  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  although,  when  he  ultimately  and 
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reluctantlj  conceded  it,  he  only  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
a  lever  which  for  thirty  years  the  Liberals  had  been  insert- 
ing into  the  constitution.  Herein,  then,  lies  the  immense, 
the  incalculable  danger  of  a  Government  abandoning  its  own 
principles,  and  yielding  even  for  a  season  to  the  suggestions 
or  the  measures  of  its  antagonists,  that  the  ruinous  effects 
of  all  those  measures  are  uniformly  and  exclusively  ascribed 
to  itself,  while  the  Opposition  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the 
misery  and  discontent  which  are  produced  by  the  very 
measures  which  they  themselves  have  been  most  strenuous 
in  advocating.  Beyond  all  doubt  it  was  the  adoption  by 
the  Tories  of  Whig  principles,  prior  to  1830,  which  preci- 
pitated themselves  from  power,  and  yet  the  very  adop- 
tion of  these  principles  that  installed  the  Whigs  in  oflSce. 
On  all  such  occasions  such  a  conceding  Government  will 
experience  the  full  cost  of  the  caustic  saying  of  Tacitus, 
^^  Proapera  omnes  sibi  vindicant;  adversa  uni  solo  impu- 
tantur!'^ 

The  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Tories  have  now,  from  the 
lapse  of  time,  become  suflBciently  obvious  ;  those  which  have 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs  are  still  more  apparent, 
because  they  lie  nearer  the  surface,  and  are  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  usual  course  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
world.  But  if  the  Conservatives  have  many  lessons  of 
wisdom  to  learn  from  the  causes  which  led  to  their  own 
overthrow  ten  years  ago,  they  have  not  less  instruction  to 
gather  from  those  which  have  produced  the  downfall  of  their 
opponents  at  the  present  time. 

The  great  object  for  which  government  is  desired  and 
instituted  among  men  is  protection  to  life  and  property,  and 
neither  can  be  conferred  upon  the  people  without  stability 
in  the  ruling  power.  This  stability  again  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  repose.  Fixity  of  principle,  therefore,  and 
uniformity  of  administration,  are  the  essential  requisites  of 
good  government.  For  their  want  no  energy  how  great,  no 
talent  how  brilliant  soever,  can  afford  any  compensation. 
Energy  without  such  a  regulation  will  be  directed  only  to 
tear  society  in  pieces,  talent  to  pervert  government  into 
extravagant   or   pernicious   innovations.     Movement  as  a 

*  •'  All  claim  the  credit  of  successful  measures ;  disastrous  ones  are  ascribed  to 
one  alone.*' 
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principle  of  government  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  a  good 
administration  of  public  affairs,  but  it  must  speedily  prove 
fatal  to  government  itself.  To  attempt  to  construct  a  good 
government  upon  the  Movement  principle,  is  just  as  impos- 
sible as  to  attempt  to  build  a  secure  house  which  is  to  roll 
upon  wheels. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  certain  than  that  society  cannot 
stand  still ;  that  the  world  changes,  and  we  all  change  with 
it ;  that  time  is  the  greatest  of  all  innovators,  and  that  he 
who  obstinately  adheres  to  old  institutions  will  soon  find 
himself  as  much  out  of  date  as  he  who  insists  upon  wearing 
the  dress  of  his  grandfather.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  essence  of  good  government  is  stability  of  institution  and 
fixity  of  principle.  The  elements  of  change,  the  principles 
which  lead  to  progress,  are  sufficiently  powerful  in  society  at 
all  times  to  insure  the  necessary  and  proper  modification  of 
government,  without  Government  itself  taking  the  lead  in 
their  introduction.  A  skilful  pilot  is  required,  not  to  aug- 
ment the  force  of  the  wind  or  the  steam  which  impels  his 
vessel,  but  to  restrain  its  violence  and  regulate  its  direction. 
If  a  charioteer  incessantly  flogs  on  his  horses  without  ever 
using  the  rein,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  in  what  his  course 
will  terminate.  A  silent  process  of  change  is  going  on  in 
every  human  being  every  hour  of  his  life,  and  the  effects  of 
that  change  it  is  altogether  impossible  in  the  end  to  with- 
stand ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  either  of  a  wise  man 
or  a  sage  physician,  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  that  progress, 
or  induce  at  thirty  the  constitution  of  sixty. 

This  stability  and  fixity  of  principle  and  institution  in 
government  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  cautious 
adoption  of  salutary  improvement,  that  it  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  it.  Its  principle  does  not  lead  it  to  oppose  every 
change,  but  those  only  which  are  unsanctioned  by  experience, 
and  uncalled  for  by  necessity.  Innovations  of  this  kind 
its  principles,  so  far  from  leading  it  to  reject,  necessarily 
counsels  it  to  adopt :  for  then  they  have  ceased  to  be 
innovations  ;  they  are  no  longer  anything  new  ;  they  come 
recommended  by  the  sanction  of  time,  and  the  weight  of 
experience.  Alterations  thus  recommended  are  not  only 
noways  inconsistent  with  a  strictly  Conservative  govern- 
ment,  but   are  evidently  and  essentially  inherent  in   its 
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spirit.  It  is  experience  which  distiDguishes  all  such  sug- 
gestions of  time  from  the  crude  creations  of  visionary  specu- 
lation. And  herein  lies  the  meaning  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  which  it  is  ever  so  much  the  object  of  the  Move- 
ment party  to  deride,  but  which  will  sdways  in  the  end 
re-assert  its  empire  over  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It 
is  not  that  our  ancestors  were  wiser  than  we  are,  or  statesmen 
more  disinterested  in  a  former  age  than  in  the  present ;  but 
that  experience  is  the  only  safe  guide  in  political  art ;  and 
that  what  comes  recommended  by  its  results,  though  worked 
out  by  the  hands  of  ordinary  men,  is  far  superior  in  wisdom, 
and  infinitely  safer  in  execution,  than  what  the  greatest 
genius,  unaided  by  its  light,  could  conceive,  or  the  profoundest 
wisdom,  undirected  by  its  landmarks,  execute. 

If  these  principles  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  at 
once  appear  how  it  has  happened  that  the  Whig-Radicals 
have  so  soon  fallen  into  general  obloquy  with  the  nation, 
notwithstanding  the  burst  of  unanimity  in  favour  of  Reform 
with  which  they  were  ushered  into  power.  They  accepted 
office  on  the  Movement  principle.  They  convulsed  the 
nation,  both  by  incessant  delusions  propagated  through  the 
press,  for  thirty  years  before  they  got  into  power,  and  by 
the  prodigal  gift  of  unlooked-for  political  influence  to  the 
democratic  constituencies  of  towns,  the  moment  they  were 
installed  in  office. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  were  completely  revolutionised  by 
the  Reform  Bill ;  and  but  for  the  weight  arising  from  their 
junction  with  the  sober  thought  and  more  reasonable  habits 
of  England,  both  these  countries  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  hurried  down  the  revolutionary  gulf  England  itself 
was  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  Ministerial  gift  to  the  people 
of  unlooked-for  power,  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  had 
been  conferred  by  any  previous  government  on  any  former 
nation.  Having  thus  roused  the  revolutionary  passions  to 
the  very  highest  pitch,  in  order  to  ensure  their  accession  to 
office,  and  effect  an  organic  change  of  unprecedented  and 
portentous  magnitude  in  the  constitution,  in  order  to  ensure 
its  continuance,  they  of  necessity  were  stamped,  from  the 
first  day  the  Reform  Bill  was  introduced,  with  the  revolu- 
tionary character.  The  expectations  formed  of  them  by 
their  democratic  supporters  were  such,  that  any  government 
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which  fulfilled  one-half  of  them,  would  hare  completely  rero- 
lutionised  the  country. 

From  the  outset  of  their  career,  or  rather,  since  the  great 
change  in  the  constitution  by  the  Reform  Bill  was  completed, 
the  Whigs  were  placed  in  a  false  position,  from  which  no 
human  wisdom  could  by  possibility  extricate  them,  when 
the  strange  and  unheard-of  coalition  of  parties  by  which 
they  were  wafted  into  power,  become  subject  to  dissolution. 
The  Ultra-Tories,  who,  in  their  anguish  at  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  being  forceduponthem,had  joinedinthe  outcry 
against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  soon  found  that,  so  far  from 
Protestant  principles  being  re-asserted  in  the  Legislature, 
by  the  extension  of  the  sufirage  under  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
very  reverse  was  the  case.  A  grim  and  hideous  array  of 
Papists,  Dissenters,  Infidels,  Radicals,  and  Revolutionists, 
rose  up  before  them  ;  and  the  Lichfield  House  contract, 
with  the  majority  which  it  gave  in  Parliament  to  the  Move- 
ment party  and  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  whom  it  installed 
in  power,  seemed  to  banish  aU  hope  of  efiecting  any  return 
to  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the  empire.  The  insidious 
attempts  which  were  made  to  undermine  our  religious  insti- 
tutions, by  introducing  generally  a  system  of  education, 
which,  professing  to  detach  instruction  altogether  from  sec- 
tarian influence,  in  effect  proposed  to  hand  over  the  sharp- 
ened intellects  of  educated  man  to  the  unrestrained  dominion 
of  his  worst  and  most  selfish  passions — at  once  revealed  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  with  which  not  merely  the  Protes- 
tant institutions  of  the  Empire,  but  Christianity  itself,  in 
these  realms,  was  threatened.  The  subservience  to  O'Con- 
nell  which  has  characterised  the  Liberal  Administration, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Lichfield  House  compact ;  the  dis- 
creditable dependence  upon  furious  priests  and  hireling  agi- 
tators in  the  sister  island ;  and  the  open  attempt  to  subject 
the  whole  property  and  education  of  that  country  to  the 
dominion  of  a  savage  multitude,  guided  by  a  disciplined 
body  of  zealous  and  bloodthirsty  priests,  showed,  at  the  same 
time,  what  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  institutions  or  the  Reformed  faith,  in  these 
islands,  if  this  coalition  of  Whigs,  Radicals,  Papists,  Dis- 
senters, and  Infidels,  continued  much  longer  in  power  ;  and 
at  length  completely  opened  the  eyes  of  the  real  friends  of 
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the  Monarchy  and  the  Church  of  England  in  Great  Britain 
to  the  fatal  results  of  that  mistaken  policy  on  their  part, 
which,  fi'om  indignation  at  a  temporary  aberration  from 
principle  on  the  part  of  their  friends,  had  permanently 
opened  the  gates  to  their  enemies. 

The  agitation  which,  at  the  same  time,  under  Ministerial 
auspices,  was  got  up  against  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
empire,  and  the  loud  clamour  wliich  was  everywhere  raised 
by  the  Whig  Radicals  against  the  Com  Laws,  gradually 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  rural 
population  to  the  certain  sacrifice  which  awaited  them,  from 
the  anxiety  of  the  Liberal  Administration,  at  all  hazards,  to 
propitiate  the  afiections  and  gain  the  support  of  the  demo- 
cratic multitude  in  towns,  by  holding  out  to  them  the 
delusiye  prospect  of  cheap  bread  and  cheap  provisions. 
Although  Lord  Melbourne  declared,  in  liis  place  as  Prime 
Minister,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  would  set 
^'  man  against  man,  class  against  class,  and  would  be  the 
most  insane  project  which  had  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive  f  yet  it  was  not  the  less  apparent  that 
Ministers  would  infallibly  adopt  this  alternative  rather  than 
quit  their  places,  and  that  the  expedient  of  the  big  and  the 
little  loaf  was  the  last  tmmp  card  which  they  would  play 
out  before  surrendering  the  deal.  This  conviction,  coupled 
with  the  intense  disgust  excited  in  the  rural  population  of 
the  empire  by  the  Whig- Radical  alliance  with  O'Connell, 
and  the  slight  openly  shown  to  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  the  efforts  unceasingly  made  to  under- 
mine them,  affords  the  true  explanation  of  the  strong  and 
general  reaction  against  Liberal  principles,  which  has  now 
proclaimed  itself  in  the  counties  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  language  too  strong  and  decisive  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

While  the  religious  and  rural  classes  of  the  empire  thus 
shrank  from  all  contact  with  the  proclaimed  enemies  of  its 
national  faith  and  agricultural  interests,  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  were  not  less  shaken  in  their  con- 
fidence in  the  Movement  Ministry,  by  the  utter  incapacity 
which  they  evinced  in  the  management  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  the  perilous  predicament  into 
which  they  had  brought  both  our  national  honour   and 
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colonial  interests  by  their  incessant  truckling  to  the  demo- 
cratic multitude  in  the  towns  in  the  British  islands,  who, 
blind  to  all  ultimate  consequences,  clamoured  only  for  an 
immediate  reduction  of  taxation.  While  their  pampering 
Papineau  and  the  Canadian  traitors  at  length  brought  on 
that  noted  rebellion  in  our  noble  Transatlantic  colonies, 
which  all  men  of  sense  had  seen  could  not,  under  such  a 
system  of  policy,  be  long  averted,  their  policy  in  China 
brought  our  connexions  with  the  Celestial  Empire  to  such 
a  condition,  that  the  arrogance  of  the  Chinese  became  insup- 
portable, and  we  were  driven  to  a  war  without  their  having 
made  the  smallest  preparation  for  it,  which  their  usual 
vacillating  policy  has  caused  to  be  hitherto  attended  with 
little  honour,  immense  expense,  and  fearful  loss  of  life.  At 
length,  when  driven  to  their  last  shifts  by  the  decline  of 
their  parliamentary  majority,  and  the  aroused  and  general 
indignation  of  the  country,  they  openly  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  brought  forward  their  famous  Sugar  Duties  and  Timber 
Scheme  in  their  last  Budget,  which,  in  the  hope  of  deluding 
the  urban  populace  by  the  cry  of  cheap  bread,  cheap  sugar, 
and  cheap  timber,  in  effect  proposed  to  ruin  our  West 
India  Colonies,  our  North  American  possessions,  and  British 
agriculture. 

Nor  were  the  colonial  and  landed  interests  the  only  ones 
which  the  reckless  policy  of  the  Whig-lladical  Administra- 
tion exposed  to  danger,  nor  their  attachments  the  only  ones 
which  were  now  rapidly  turning  into  hatred.  Still  more 
profound,  because  based  on  a  sense  of  ingratitude,  and  an 
ulcerated  feeling  of  disappointment,  was  the  indignation 
with  which  the  Melbourne  Administration  came  ere  long  to 
be  regarded  by  the  extreme  section  of  its  Radical  supporters. 
They,  as  every  person  of  respectability  and  intelligence  in 
the  country  soon  saw,  looked  to  the  Reform  Bill  only  as  the 
stepping-stone  to  revolution,  and  confidently  expected  that 
the  parading  of  tricolor  flags  through  the  streets,  and  the 
shoutings  and  yells  of  the  revolutionary  mob  around  the 
hustings,  would  soon  be  followed  in  this  country,  as  it  had  been 
in  France,  by  the  division  of  estates,  the  ruin  of  the  Church, 
and  the  sweeping  off  of  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt. 
When  they  perceived  that  these  effects  did  not  immediately 
take  place,  and  that  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Whig  cabinet 
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was,  to  yield  as  few  revolutioDary  changes  as  was  consisteDt 
with  the  maintenance  of  their  own  places ;  when  they  saw, 
in  short,  that  the  constitution  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  at  a 
blow,  but  husbanded  and  dealt  out  piecemeal,  only  as  the 
necessities  of  Government  required  its  progressive  aliena- 
tiouy  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  With  fierce 
vituperation,  and  abuse  loud  and  long,  because  heartfelt 
and  deserved,  they  turned  upon  their  former  cherished  and 
popular  leaders,  and  reviled  them  with  language  not  less 
furious  and  vituperative  than  that  had  been  extravagant, 
with  which,  in  the  fulness  of  revolutionary  expectation,  they 
had  so  recently  lauded  and  bespattered  them.  The  origin 
of  the  Chartists  and  the  Socialists  ;  the  bloodshed,  misery, 
and  anxiety,  which  the  former  have  brought  upon  various 
parts  of  the  realm,  and  the  fearful  poison  which  the  latter 
have  instilled  into  that  sacred  fountain  of  all  private  and 
public  good — ^the  domestic  relations  of  the  people — ^have  all 
sprung  from  the  intense  feeling  of  disappointment  which  has 
come  to  pervade  the  most  fiery  and  corrupted  of  the 
working  classes,  from  the  failure  of  the  Whig-Radical 
Ministry  to  advance  with  railway  speed  in  the  march  of 
revolution.  Thus  the  multitude  in  towns,  upon  whose 
vehement  passions  and  physical  violence  the  Whigs  had 
mainly  relied  on  the  popular  elections  which  carried  the 
Reform  Bill,  became  detached  from  them,  simply  because 
the  Whigs,  who  had  got  possession  of  power  and  enjoyed 
its  sweets,  were  in  no  hurry  to  pull  down,  faster  than  was 
necessary  to  preserve  their  tenancy,  the  enchanted  palace  in 
which  they  were  so  comfortably  lodged. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  combined  feelings  of  patriotic 
indignation,  religious  zeal,  well-founded  apprehension,  and 
revolutionary  disappointment,  that  the  late  elections  took 
place ;  and  their  result  has  completely  demonstrated  that, 
for  the  time  at  least,  the  political  sins  of  the  Whig- Radical 
faction  have  brought  upon  them  a  storm  of  discontent, 
against  which  all  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Bed-chamber,  will  be  unable  to  aflFord  any  shelter. 
Out  of  a  million  of  electors  in  the  united  empire,  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  have  recorded  their  votes  against 
them — a  vast  majority  in  a  nation  so  recently  convulsed  with 
revolutionary  passion,  and  then  worked  upon  by  a  fiendish 
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eflFort,  of  all  others  the  most  likelj  to  rouse  the  revolutionary 
flame — the  cry  of  cheap  bread,  acting  upon  a  population  in 
many  places  suffering  under  severe  distress.  The  extra- 
ordinary and  admitted  failure  of  this  cry,  raised  under  such 
circumstances,  not  only  affords  decisive  evidence  of  the 
extremely  low  ebb  to  which  the  Whig-Radical  Rump 
has  fallen  in  the  general  estimation  of  tlie  country  ;  but  also 
affords  the  most  gratifying  proof,  that  a  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  evils  of  democracy,  and  the  incessant  efforts 
of  the  higher  class  of  our  statesmen  and  writers  in  the  press, 
to  enlighten  the  people  of  this  country  as  to  its  necessary 
tendency,  have  not  been  unattended  with  the  desired  result 
in  staying  the  march  of  revolution. 

In  truth,  nothing  can  be  clearer  to  those  who  consider  the 
matter  coolly  and  dispassionately,  than  that  a  government 
which  sets  out  upon  the  principle  of  yielding  to  the  move- 
ment, and  purchasing  a  precarious  and  dishonoured  exis- 
tence by  sacrificing,  one  after  another,  all  the  great  institu- 
tions and  most  important  interests  of  society  to  the  incessant 
craving  of  the  revolutionary  monster,  must  shortly  either 
succeed  in  destroying  the  empire,  or  be  destroyed  itself. 
The  principle  of  progressively  advancing  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  interest  to  that  of  another,  in  order  to  keep 
alive  the  democratic  passion,  is  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  anything  like  good  government,  that  it  is  altogether 
impossible  that  it  can  fail  either  in  bringing  destruction  upon 
the  nation  which  permits  its  rulers  to  advance  in  such 
a  career,  or  in  creating  such  a  storm  of  varied  discontent 
throughout  the  country  as  must  speedily  prove  fatal  to  its 
authors.  Such  is  the  eternal  law  of  nature ;  the  just 
punishment  provided  in  all  ages  for  revolutionary  ambition 
and  violence.  If  persisted  in,  it  must  destroy  the  nation  ; 
if  checked,  the  nation  may  be  saved,  but  its  authors  must 
perish. 

The  present  fall  of  the  Whigs,  therefore,  equally  with 
that  of  the  Tories  ten  years  ago,  has  been  owing  to  general 
causes  ;  and  it  is  only  by  searching  with  scrutinising  eye  the 
circumstances  which  have  produced  these  extraordinary 
results,  that  either  the  great  historical  moral  of  these  times 
is  to  be  revealed,  or  the  errors  avoided  which  have  led  to 
such  apparently  opposite,  but  in  reality  consistent,  results. 
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Strange  and  seemingly  contradictory  as  it  may  appear,  it 
is  now  clearly  proved  by  experience,  that  it  was  the  strength 
of  the  Conseryatiye  principle  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation, 
which  was  the  remote  cause,  at  successive  periods,  of  the  cry 
for  Reform,  of  the  revolutionary  tempest  of  1832,  and  of 
the  present  downfall  of  the  revolutionary  party.  It  was 
because  they  felt  that  the  conceding,  conciliating  Ministers 
of  1829  had  deviated  in  the  most  vital  particulars  from  the 
constitution,  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  England  threw  itself, 
with  honest  and  sincere,  but  mistaken  and  iU-judged  rash- 
ness, into  the  arms  of  the  Reformers  ;  it  is  because 
experience  has  revealed  the  real  tendency  of  the  revolu- 
tionary passion,  and  proved  the  dangers  with  which  not  only 
all  our  great  institutions,  but  even  the  existence  of  the  empire, 
is  threatened  by  the  Reform  Ministry,  that  it  has  now 
hurled  them  from  the  helm. 

Let,  then.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Conservative  leaders 
lay  this  great  truth  to  their  hearts,  as  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  the  dreadful  crisis  through  which  the  nation  has 
passed — ^that  no  lasting  strength^  hvi  only  weakness,  is  to  be 
gained  by  embracing  the  doctrines  of  their  opponents :  and 
that  they  will  never  rule  the  empire  with  such  success  as 
when  they  most  truly  and  sincerely  follow  out  in  every 
department  truly  Conservative  principles.  What  these 
principles  are,  has  been  told  us  by  a  greater  power 
than  earthly  wisdom.  To  "fear  God  and  honour  the 
king'^  is  but  a  part,  though  it  is  an  important  and  essential 
part,  of  the  principles  of  good  government.  It  is  not  less 
the  duty  of  a  good  Christian  legislator  to  "clothe  the 
naked,  feed  the  hungry,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor." 
It  is  here  that  the  real  secret  of  successful  Conservative 
administration  is  to  be  found,  and  it  is  from  the  long-con- 
tinued and  inexplicable  neglect  of  this  first  of  social  duties 
that  all  our  dangers  have  arisen. 

Experience  has  now  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the 
precepts  of  religion  have  a  naiional  as  well  as  an  individual 
application ;  tod  that  no  empire  can  remain  prosperous, 
unless  in  its  internal  government  it  acts  upon  those  precepts 
which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  proclaimed  by  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  The  passion  for  social  amelioration, 
the  numberless  philanthropic  delusions  by  which  this  age  is 
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80  remarkably  distinguished,  the  incessant  desire  to  discover, 
in  organic  change  of  human  arrangement,  a  remedy  for  the 
numberless  evils  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  are  but  the  yearnings 
of  the  human  mind  for  that  something  wliich  it  feels 
is  wanting,  and  for  the  absence  of  which  all  the  glories  and 
wealth,  as  well  as  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  can  afford  no 
compensation.  What  that  something  is,  is  announced 
in  every  page  of  the  gospel.  It  is  to  subdue  our  passions, 
discharge  our  duties,  extend  our  charity.  The  poor,  we 
know,  will  always  be  with  us  ;  they  will  always  require  to 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  ;  charity  will  never  cease 
to  be  the  greatest  of  the  national,  as  well  as  the  individual 
virtues.  It  is  in  the  adoption  of  these  principles  by 
government  and  the  legislature,  that  the  real  balm  for  an 
ulcerated  nation  is  to  be  found  ;  it  is  by  the  application  of 
such  principles  that  oil  is  to  be  poured  into  the  wounds  of 
humanity  :  it  is  there,  if  anywhere,  that  the  elixir  of  national 
immortality  is  to  be  found. 

The  contest  between  Revolution  and  Conservatism  is  no 
other  than  the  contest  between  the  powers  of  hell  and  those 
of  heaven.  Human  pride,  adopting  the  suggestions  of  the 
great  Adversary  of  mankind,  will  always  seek  a  remedy  for 
social  evils  in  the  spread  of  earthly  knowledge,  the  change 
of  institutions,  the  extension  of  science,  and  the  unaided 
efforts  of  worldly  wisdom.  Religion,  following  a  heavenly 
guide,  will  never  cease  to  foretell  the  entire  futility  of  all 
such  means  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  evil  from  humanity; 
and  will  loudly  proclaim,  that  the  only  reform  that  is  rcaUy 
likely  to  be  efficacious,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  is 
the  reform  of  the  human  heart.  The  French  and  the 
English  revolutions  afford,  within  the  last  half-century,  suc- 
cessive and  awful  warnings  both  of  the  power  of  the  first 
set  of  principles  to  convulse  and  desolate  mankind,  and  of 
their  utter  nothingness  to  eradicate  any,  even  the  least,  of 
the  many  seeds  of  evil  which  sin  has  implanted  in  the 
children  of  Adam.  We  have  eat  to  profusion,  on  this  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  ;  and  it  has  proved  to  be  nothing,  when  unsanc- 
tified  by  principle,  but  the  apples  of  Sodom — a  tempting 
surface,  but  ashes  and  death  within. 

Conservative  government,  therefore,  must  be  based  upon 
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religion,  as  Revolutionary  government  must  be  based  upon 
worldly  knowledge :  it  is  because  both  the  French  Government 
in  1793,  and  the  English  in  1830,  had  abandoned  this 
stronghold  that  they  fell  to  the  earth.  Conservative  govern- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  despotism,  has  never  yet  been 
re-established  in  France ;  and  religion  has  never  regained 
its  sway  over  the  influential  classes  of  society  :  Conserva- 
tive government  has  again  been  restored  in  England,  be- 
cause religion  has  resumed  its  influence  over  the  majority 
of  the  people.  Human  perfectibility  is  the  dogma  on  which, 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  revolutionary  party  will  rest; 
human  corruption  is  the  basis  on  which  the  antagonist  prin- 
ciple of  religion  will  ever  be  founded.  There  can  be  no 
dallying,  no  truce,  no  compromise,  even  for  a  day,  be- 
tween these  mighty  powers :  "  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is 
against  me.^'  Conservative  principles  never  will  succeed  in 
resisting  revolutionary,  when  the  latter  have  once  been  fully 
awakened,  by  any  other  means  but  invoking  the  powers  of 
religion  :  the  powers  of  earth  can  never  be  vanquished  but 
by  those  of  heaven.  But  religion,  be  it  ever  recollected, 
does  not  consist  merely  in  abstract  theological  tenets. 
Active  exertion,  strenuous  charity,  unceasing  efforts  to 
spread  its  blessings  among  the  poor,  constitute  its  essential 
and  most  important  part.  It  is  by  following  out  these  pre- 
cepts, and  making  a  universal  national  provision  for  the 
great  objects  of  religious  instruction^  general  education^  and 
the  relief  of  svffering^  that  the  fever  of  social  reform  is  to 
be  turned  to  really  beneficial  purposes ;  that  the  ardour  of 
philanthropy  is  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  stability  of 
society;  that  reform  is  really  to  be  rendered  salutary,  be- 
cause it  begins  with  that  great  fountain  of  evil,  the  human 
heart ;  and  that  religion  is  to  take  its  place  as  the  great 
director  and  guide  of  nations,  as  it  has  ever  been  the  only 
means  of  salvation  to  individuals. 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  while  we  hear  so  much  of  the  advan- 
tages of  free  trade,  the  reciprocity  of  them  is  always  in 
prospect  only.  By  throwing  open  our  harbours  to  foreign 
nations,  indeed,  we  give  them  an  immediate  and  obvious 
advantage  over  ourselves ;  but  as  to  any  corresponding 
advantages  we  are  to  gain  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  we 
are  still  waiting  in  patient  expectation  of  the  anticipated 
benefit.  Our  patience  is  truly  exemplary  ;  it  might  furnish 
a  model  to  Job  himself.  We  resent  nothing.  No  sooner 
do  we  receive  a  blow  on  one  cheek,  than  we  turn  up  the 
other  to  some  new  smiter.  No  sooner  are  we  excluded,  in 
return  for  our  concessions,  from  the  harbours  of  one  state, 
than  we  begin  making  concessions  to  another.  We  are 
constantly  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  stream  of  human 
envy  and  jealousy  run  out : — 

*^  RasticQS  expectat  dam  deflaat  amnis :  at  iUe 
Labitar  et  labetur  in  omne  yolnbilis  evum." 

We  are  imitating  the  man  who  made  the  experiment  of 
constantly  reducing  the  food  on  which  his  horse  is  to  live. 
Let  us  take  care  that,  just  as  he  is  learning  to  live  on 
nothing,  we  do  not  find  him  dead  in  his  stall. 

The  Free-traders  fully  admit,  and  deeply  deplore,  as  we 
have  shown  on  a  former  occasion,  these  unfavourable  results; 
but  they  say  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  continue  ; 
that  foreign  nations  must,  in  the  end,  come  to  see  that  they 
are  as  much  interested  as  we  are  in  an  enlightened  system 
of  free  trade ;  and  that,  meantime,  it  is  for  our  interest  to 
continue  the  system  ;  or  even  though  it  totally  fails  in  pro- 
ducing any  augmentation  in  our  exports,  it  is  obviously  for 
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our  advantage  to  continue  it,  as  it  brings  in  the  immediate 
benefit  of  purchasing  articles  imported  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
Supposing,  say  they,  we  obtain  no  corresponding  advantage 
from  other  states,  there  is  an  immense  benefit  accrues  to 
ourselves  from  admitting  foreign  goods  at  a  nominal  duty, 
from  the  low  price  at  which  they  may  be  purchased  by  the 
British  consumer.  To  that  point  we  shall  advert  in  the 
sequel ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  considered  as  demon- 
strated, that  the  free-trade  system  has  entirely  failed  in 
procuring  for  us  the  slightest  extension  of  our  foreign 
exports,  or  abating  in  the  slightest  degree  the  jealousy  of 
foreign  nations  at  our  maritime  and  manufacturing  superi- 
ority. Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  discovering  to  what 
this  failure  has  been  owing.  It  arises  from  laws  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  which  will  remain  unabated  as 
long  as  we  continue  a  great  and  prosperous  nation. 

It  is  related  of  the  Lacedemonians,  that  while  all  the 
other  citizens  of  Greece  were  careful  to  surround  their 
towns  with  walls,  they  alone  left  a  part  open  on  all  sides. 
Their  superiority  in  the  field  rendered  them  indififerent  to 
the  adventitious  protection  of  ramparts.  It  is  for  a  similar 
reason  that  England  is  now  willing  to  throw  down  the  bar- 
riers of  tariffs,  and  the  impediments  of  custom-houses  ;  and 
that  all  other  nations  are  fain  to  raise  them  up.  It  is  a  secret 
sense  of  superiority  on  the  one  side,  and  of  inferiority  on  the 
other,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  difference.  We  advocate 
freedom  of  trade  because  we  are  conscious  that,  in  a  fair 
unrestricted  competition,  we  should  succeed  in  beating  them 
out  of  their  own  market.  They  resist  it,  and  loudly  clamour 
for  protection,  because  they  are  aware  that  such  a  result 
would  speedily  take  place,  and  that  the  superiority  of  the 
old  commercial  state  is  such,  that  on  an  open  trial  of  strength, 
it  must  at  once  prove  fatal  to  its  younger  rivals.  As  this 
effect  is  thus  the  result  of  permanent  causes  affecting  both 
sides,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  it  will  be  lasting ;  and 
that  the  more  anxiously  the  old  manufacturing  state  advo- 
cates or  acts  upon  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  the 
more  strenuously  will  the  younger  and  rising  ones  advocate 
protection.  Reciprocity,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  question 
between  them  :  for  it  never  could  exist  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  manufactures  of  the  younger  state ;  and  if  that 
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state  has  begun  to  enter  on  the  path   of  manufacturing 
industry,  it  never  will  be  permitted  by  its  government. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  free  trade  must  of  necessity  prove 
fatal  to  the  manufactures  of  the  younger  state,  it  as  certainly 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  agriculture  of  the  older ;  and 
it  is  this  double  effect,  this  Reciprocity  of  Evil,  which 
renders  it  so  disastrous  and  impracticable  an  experiment  for 
both  tlie  older  and  the  younger  community.  The  reason  of 
this  has  not  hitherto  been  generally  attended  to  ;  but  when 
once  it  is  stated,  its  force  becomes  obvious,  and  it  furnishes  the 
true  answer  on  principle  to  the  delusive  doctrines  of  free  trade. 

Nature  has  established,  and,  as  it  will  immediately  be 
shown,  for  very  wise  and  important  purposes,  a  permanent 
and  indelible  distinction  between  the  effects  of  civilisation 
and  opulence  on  the  production  of  food,  and  on  the  pre- 
paration of  manufactures.  In  the  latter,  the  discoveries  of 
science,  the  exertions  of  skill,  the  application  of  capital,  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  are  all-powerful,  and  give  the 
older  and  more  advanced  state  an  immediate  and  decisive 
advantage  over  the  younger  and  ruder.  As  regards  the  former, 
the  very  reverse  takes  place  :  the  additions  made  to  pro- 
ductive power  are  comparatively  inconsiderable  even  by  the 
most  important  discoveries  :  and  though  this  capital  and  in- 
dustry have  in  the  end  a  powerful  effect,  and  always  enable  the 
power  of  raising  food  for  the  human  race  to  keep  far  ahead  of 
the  wants  of  mankind, — ^yet  this  effect  takes  place  very  slowly, 
and  the  annual  addition  that  can  be  made  to  the  produce 
of  the  earth  by  such  means  is  by  no  means  considerable. 
The  introduction  of  thorough  draining  may  possibly  increase 
the  productive  power  of  the  soil  in  Great  Britain  a  third  : 
scientific  discovery  may  perhaps  add  another  third  ;  but  at 
least  ten  years  must  elapse  in  the  most  favourable  view  be- 
fore these  effects  generally  take  place — ere  the  judicious  and 
well-directed  labours  of  our  husbandmen  have  formed  rivu- 
lets for  the  superfluous  wet  of  our  fields,  or  overspread  the 
soil  with  the  now  wasted  animal  remains  of  our  cities.  But 
our  manufactures  can  in  a  few  years  quadruple  their  pro- 
duce. So  vast  is  the  power  which  the  steam-engine  has 
made  to  the  powers  of  production  in  commercial  industry, 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite  and  immediate 
extension  ;  and  the  great  difficulty  always  felt  is,  not  to  get 
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hands  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  of  the  consumers,  but 
to  get  a  demand  to  keep  pace  with  the  hands  employed  in 
the  production.  Manchester  and  Glasgow  could,  in  a  few 
years,  fiimish  muslin  and  cotton  goods  for  the  whole  world. 

Nor  is  the  difference  less  important  and  conspicuous  in 
the  price  at  which  manufacturing  and  agricultural  produce 
can  be  raised  in  the  old  and  the  young  state.  This  is 
the  decisive  circumstance  which  renders  reciprocity  between 
them  impossible.  The  rich  old  state  is  as  superior  to  the 
young  one  in  the  production  of  manufactures,  as  the  poor 
young  state  is  to  the  rich  old  one  in  that  of  subsistence. 
The  steam-engine,  capital,  and  machinery,  have  so  enor- 
mously increased  the  power  of  manufacturing  production, 
that  they  have  rendered  the  old  commercial  state  omnipo- 
tent in  the  foreign  market  in  the  supply  of  its  articles. 
Nothing  but  fiscal  regulations  and  heavy  duties  can  protect 
the  young  state  from  ruin  in  those  branches  of  industry. 
Heavy  taxes,  high  wages,  costly  rents,  dear  rude  produce, 
all  are  at  once  compensated,  and  more  than  compensated, 
by  the  gigantic  powers  of  the  steam-engine.  Cotton  goods 
are  raised  now  in  Great  Britain  at  a  fifth  of  the  price  which 
they  were  during  the  war.  A  gown,  which  formerly  was 
cheap  at  £2,  10s.,  is  now  sold  for  ten  shillings.  Silks,  mus- 
lins, and  all  other  articles  of  female  apparel,  have  been 
reduced  in  price  in  the  same  proportion.  Colossal  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  the  master-manufacturers,  unbounded 
wealth  diffused  through  the  operative  workmen  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Lanarkshire,  even  at  these  extremely  reduced 
prices.  This  is  the  real  reason  of  the  universal  effort  made 
by  all  nations  which  have  the  least  pretensions  to  commer- 
cial industry,  of  late  years  to  exclude,  by  fixed  duties,  our 
staple  manufactures ;  of  which  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  so  feelingly  complains,  and  which  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  consider  as  so  inexplicable.  A.  very  clear  prin- 
ciple has  led  to  it,  and  will  lead  to  it.  It  is  the  instinct  of 
Selp-Preservation. 

But  there  is  no  steam-engine  in  agriculture.  The  old 
state  has  no  superiority  over  the  young  one  in  the  cost 
of  producing  food ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  decidedly  its 
inferior.  There  the  apprentice  is  the  master.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.     Poland  can  raise  wheat  with  ease  at 
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fifleen  or  twenty  shillings  a  quarter,  while  England  requires 
fifty.  The  serf  of  the  IJkraine  would  make  a  fortune  on  the 
price  at  which  the  farmer  of  Kent  or  East  Lothian  would 
be  rendered  bankrupt.  The  Polish  cultivators  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  a  free  competition  with  the  British  ; 
but  the  British  anticipate,  and  with  reason,  total  destruction 
from  the  free  admission  of  Polish  grain.  These  facts  are  so 
notorious,  that  they  require  no  illustration ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  point  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  bears,  with  overwhelming  force,  on  the  theory  of 
free  trade  as  between  an  old  and  a  young  community. 
They  demonstrate  that  that  theory  is  not  only  practically 
pernicious,  but  on  principle  erroneous.  It  involves  an 
oblivion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  nature  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  effect  of  wealth  and  civilisation  on  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  on  the  raising  of  manufactures.  It  proceeds 
on  insensibility  to  the  difference  in  the  age  and  advancement 
of  nations,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  reciprocity  being  esta- 
blished between  them  without  the  ruin  of  an  important 
branch  of  industry  in  each.  It  supposes  nations  to  be  of 
the  same  genus  and  age,  like  the  trees  in  the  larch  planta- 
tion, not  of  all  varieties  and  ages,  as  in  the  natural  forest. 
If  established  in  complete  operation,  it  would  only  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  the  manufactures  of  the  younger  state,  and  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  old  one.  The  only  reciprocity  which  it  can 
ever  introduce  between  such  states  is  the  reciprocity  of  evil. 
Illustrations  from  everyday  life  occur  on  all  sides  to  elu- 
cidate the  utter  absurdity,  and,  in  fact,  total  impracticability 
of  the  system  of  free  trade,  as  applied  to  nations  who  are, 
or  are  becoming  rivals  of  each  other  in  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Those  who  have  the  advantage  will  always  advocate 
free  competition  ;  those  who  are  labouring  under  impedi- 
ments will  always  exclaim  against  them.  In  some  cases  the 
young  have  the  advantage,  in  others  the  old  ;  but,  in  all,  the 
free  system  is  applauded  by  those  in  the  sunshine,  and 
execrated  by  those  in  the  shade.  The  fair  debutante  of 
eighteen,  basking  in  the  bright  light  of  youth,  beauty,  birth, 
and  connexions,  has  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  ball-room.  If  the  mature  spinster  of  forty 
would  divulge  her  real  opinion,  what  would  it  be  on  the 
same  scene  of  competition  ?     Experience  proves  that  she  is 
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glad  to  retire,  in  the  general  case,  from  the  unequal  struggle, 
and  finds  the  system  of  established  precedence  and  fixed 
rank  at  dinner-parties  much  more  rational.  The  leaders  on 
the  North  Circuit — Sir  James  Scarlett  or  Lord  Brougham 
have  no  objections  to  the  free  choice,  by  solicitors  and 
attorneys,  of  professional  talent ;  but  their  younger  brethren 
of  the  gown  are  fain  to  take  shelter  from  such  formidable 
rivals  in  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  Crown,  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  or  some  of  the 
numerous  chartered  companies  in  the  country.  England  is 
the  old  lawyer  on  the  Circuit  in  manufactures — but  Poland 
is  the  young  beauty  of  the  ball-room  in  agriculture.  We 
should  like  to  see  what  sort  of  reciprocity  could  be  established 
between  them.  Possibly  the  young  belle  may  exchange  her 
beauty  for  the  old  lawyer's  guineas,  but  it  will  prove  a  bad 
reciprocity  for  both. 

It  is  usual  for  both  philosophers  and  practical  men  to 
ascribe  the  superior  cheapness  with  which  subsistence  can 
be  raised  in  the  young  state  as  compared  with  the  old  one, 
to  the  weight  of  taxes  and  of  debt,  public  and  private,  with 
which  the  latter  is  burdened,  from  which  the  former  is,  in 
general,  relieved.  But,  without  disputing  that  these  circum- 
stances enter  with  considerable  weight  into  the  general 
result,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  main  cause  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  two  laws  of  nature,  of  universal  and  per- 
manent application.  These  are  the  low  value  of  money  in 
the  rich  state,  in  consequence  of  its  plenty,  compared  with 
its  high  value  in  the  poor  one,  in  consequence  of  its  poverty, 
and  the  experienced  inapplicability  of  machinery  or  the 
division  of  labour  to  agricultural  operations. 

Labour  is  cheap  in  the  poor  state,  such  as  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  the  Ukraine,  because  guineas  are  few.  "  It  is 
not,"  as  Johnson  said  of  the  Highlands, ''  that  eggs  are  many, 
but  that  pence  are  few.''  Commercial  transactions  being 
scanty,  and  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium  inconsiderable, 
it  exists  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  country.  People 
do  not  need  a  large  circulating  medium,  therefore  they  do  not 
buy  it ;  they  are  poor,  therefore  they  cannot.  In  the  opu- 
lent and  highly  advanced  community,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reverse  of  all  this  takes  place.  Transactions  are  so  frequent, 
the  necessities  of  commerce  so  extensive,  that  a  large  circu- 
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lating  medium  is  soon  felt  to  be  indispensable.  In  addition 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  specie,  the  aid  of  bank-notes, 
public  and  private,  of  Government  securities  and  exchequer 
bills,  and  of  private  bills  to  an  immense  amount,  becomes 
necessary.  M'Culloch  calculates  the  circulating  medium  of 
Great  Britain,  including  paper  and  gold,  at  £72,000,000. 
The  bills  in  circulation  are  probably  in  amount  nearly  as 
much  more.  A  hundred  and  forty,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  between  specie,  bank-notes,  exchequer  bills.  Govern- 
ment securities,  on  which  advances  are  made,  and  private 
bills,  constitute  the  ordinary  circulating  medium  of  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain.  The  total  circu- 
lation of  Russia,  with  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  not 
forty  millions  sterling.  The  eflFect  of  this  diflFerence  is 
prodigious.  It  is  no  wonder,  when  it  is  taken  into  account, 
that  wages  are  5^.  or  6d.  a-day  in  Poland,  or  the 
Ukraine,  and  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a-day  in  England. 

The  clearest  proof  that  this  is  the  great  cause  of  the  higher 
cost  of  raising  subsistence  in  the  old  than  in  the  young  state, 
is  afforded  by  the  different  value  which  money  bears  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  community.  Ask  any  house- 
keeper what  is  the  difference  between  the  expense  of  living  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  and  he  will  answer,  that 
£1500  a-year  in  London  will  not  go  further  than  £1000 
a-year  in  Edinburgh,  or  £750  in  Aberdeen.  Yet  these 
different  places  are  all  situated  in  the  same  community,  and 
their  inhabitants  pay  the  same  public  taxes  and  very  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  local  ones.  It  is  the  vast  results  arising 
from  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  expenditure  in  one  place, 
compared  with  its  abstraction  from  others,  which  occasions 
the  difference.  But  if  this  effect  is  conspicuous,  and  matter 
of  daily  observation,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  compact 
and  moderately  sized  country,  how  much  more  must  it  obtain 
in  regard  to  different  countries,  situated  in  different  latitudes 
and  political  circumstances,  and  in  different  stages  of  wealth, 
civilisation,  and  commercial  opulence  ?  Between  England, 
for  example,  and  Poland  or  the  Ukraine  ?  The  difference  is 
there  important  and  durable.  Wheat  can  be  raised  with  as 
good  a  profit  to  the  cultivator  for  sixteen  shillings  per  quarter 
in  Poland,  as  for  forty-eight  shillings  in  England  or  Scotland. 

This  greater  pressure  of  wages,  rent,  and  all  the  elements 
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of  cost,  in  the  old,  when  compared  with  the  young  commu- 
nity, affects  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  farmer ;  and  in 
some  branches  of  manufactures  it  does  so  with  an  oyer- 
whelming  effect.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  advantages 
of  capitid,  machinery,  and  the  division  of  labour,  render  the 
old  state  altogether  predominant  over  the  young  one  in 
these  particulars.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  fixed  law  of 
nature,  that  the  progress  of  society  adds  almost  nothing  to 
the  application  of  machinery  to  agriculture,  but  indefinitely 
to  its  importance  in  manufactures.  Observe  an  old  man 
digging  his  garden  with  a  spade — that  is  the  most  produc- 
tive species  of  cultivation  ;  it  is  the  last  stage  of  agricultural 
progress  to  return  to  it.  No  steam-engines  or  steam-ploughs 
will  ever  rival  it.  But  what  is  the  old  weaver  toiling  with 
his  hands,  to  the  huge  steam-power  mill,  turning  at  once 
ten  thousand  spindles  ?  As  dust  in  the  balance.  Man,  by 
a  beneficent  law  of  his  Maker,  is  permanently  secured  in 
his  first  and  best  pursuit.  It  is  in  those  which  demoralise 
and  degrade  that  machinery  progressively  encroaches  on  the 
laboiu'  of  his  hands.  England  can  undersell  India  in  mus- 
lins and  printed  goods,  manufactured  in  Lancashire  or 
Lanarkshire,  out  of  cotton  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges ;  for  England,  though  younger  in  years  as  a  nation 
than  India,  is  older  in  civilisation,  wealth,  and  power.  We 
should  like  to  see  what  profit  would  be  made  by  exporting 
wheat  from  England,  raised  on  land  paying  30s.  an  acre  of 
rent,  by  labourers  paid  at  2s.  a-day,  to  Hindostan,  where 
rice  is  raised  twice  a-year,  on  land  paying  5s.  an  acre  rent, 
by  labourers  receiving  2d.  a-day  each. 

It  is  the  constant  operation  of  this  law  of  nature  which 
insures  the  equalisation  of  empires,  the  happiness  of  society, 
and  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  results  which  would  ensue  if 
this  were  not  the  case ;  if  no  unvarying  law  gave  man  in 
remote  situations  an  advantage  in  raising  subsistence  over 
what  they  enjoy  in  the  centres  of  opulence ;  and  agriculture, 
in  the  aged  and  wealthy  community,  was  able  to  acquire 
the  same  decisive  superiority  over  distant  and  compa- 
ratively poor  ones,  which  we  see  daily  exemplified  in  the 
production  of  manufactures.  Suppose,  for  example,  that, 
in   consequence   of  the  application  of  the  steam-engine, 
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capital,  and  machinery,  to  the  raising  of  subsistence,  Great 
Britain  could  undersell  the  cultivators  of  Poland  and  the 
Ukraine  as  eflfectually  as  she  does  their  manufacturers  in 
the  production  of  cotton  goods  ;  that  she  could  sell  in  the 
Polish  market  wheat  at  5s.  a  quarter,  when  they  require 
15s.  to  remunerate  the  cost  of  production.  Would  not  the 
result  be,  that  commerce  between  them  would  be  entirely 
destroyed ;  that  subsistence  would  be  exclusively  raised  in 
the  old  and  opulent  community  ;  that  mankind  would  con- 
gregate in  fearful  multitudes  round  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  industry  and  progress 
of  the  more  distant  nations  would  be  irrevocably  blighted  ? 
Whereas,  by  the  operation  of  the  present  law  of  nature, 
that  the  rich  state  can  always  undersell  the  poor  one  in 
manufactures,  and  the  poor  one  always  undersell  the  rich 
one  in  subsistence,  these  dangers  are  removed ;  a  check  is 
provided  to  the  undue  multiplication  of  the  species  in  par- 
ticular situations  ;  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  over  the 
globe — a  vital  object  in  the  system  of  nature — is  secured, 
from  the  very  necessities  and  difficulties  in  which,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  the  old  and  wealthy  community  becomes 
involved. 

These  considerations  point  out  an  important  limitation 
to  which,  on  principle,  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  must  be 
subjected.  Perfectly  just  in  reference  to  a  single  commu- 
nity, or  a  compact  empire  of  reasonable  extent,  they  wholly 
fail  when  applied  to  separate  nations  in  different  degrees 
of  civilisation,  or  even  to  different  provinces  of  the  same 
empire,  when  it  is  of  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  such  different 
nations,  in  various  degrees  of  progress,  under  one  common 
dominion.  They  were  suggested,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
philosophers,  by  the  absurd  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of 
grain  which  existed  in  France  under  the  old  monarchy,  and 
which  Turgot  and  the  Economists  laboured  so  assiduously 
to  abolish.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  perfectly 
right  in  doing  so ;  for  France  is  a  compact,  homogeneous 
country,  in  which  the  cost  of  producing  subsistence  is  not 
materially  different  in  one  part  from  another,  and  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community  are  closely  identified. 
The  same  holds  with  the  interchange  of  grain  between  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain,  or  of  the  various  parts  of 
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the  British  islands.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  with  an 
empire  like  the  British  in  modern,  or  the  Roman  in  ancient 
times,  so  extensiye  as  to  embrace  separate  kingdoms, 
in  wholly  different  circumstances  of  climate,  progress,  and 
social  condition.  Free  trade,  in  such  circumstances,  must 
lead  to  a  destruction  of  important  interests,  and  a  total 
subversion  of  the  balance  of  society  in  both  the  kingdoms 
subjected  to  it.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  present  condition  of  the  British,  or  the  past  fate 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  manufacturers — ^and  such  a  marvel 
may  well  afford  a  subject  for  exultation — ^that  with  cotton 
which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  they  can,  by  the 
aid  of  British  capital,  machinery,  and  enterprise,  undersell, 
in  the  production  of  muslin  and  cotton  goods,  the  native 
Indian  manufacturers,  who  work  up  their  fabrics  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  original  cotton-fields.  The  constant  and 
increasing  export  of  British  goods  to  India,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  cotton,  demonstrates  that  this  superiority  really 
exists ;  and  that  the  muslin  manufacturers  in  Hindostan, 
who  work  for  3d.  a-day  on  their  own  cotton,  cannot  stand 
the  competition  of  the  British  operatives,  who  receive  3s.  6d. 
a-day,  aided  as  they  are  by  the  almost  miraculous  powers 
of  the  steam-engine.  Free  trade,  therefore,  is  ruinous  to 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  India ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
Parliamentary  proceedings  are  filled  with  evidence  of  the 
extreme  misery  which  has  been  brought  on  the  native  manu- 
facturers of  Hindostan  by  that  free  importation  of  British 
goods,  in  which  our  political  economists  so  much  and  so 
freely  exult. 

The  great  distance  of  India  from  the  British  islands, 
the  vast  expense  of  transporting  bulky  articles  8000  miles 
across  the  ocean,  has  prevented  the  counterpart  of  this 
effect  taking  place,  and  the  British  farmers  feeling  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  Indian  plough,  in  like  manner  as 
the  Indian  manufacturers  have  felt  the  ruinous  competition  of 
the  British  steam-engine.  But  it  is  clear  that,  if  India  had 
been  nearer,  the  former  effect  would  have  taken  place  as 
well  as  the  latter.  If  the  shores  of  Hindostan  were  within 
a  few  days'  sail  of  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  Indian 
cultivators,  labouring  at  2d.  or  3d.  a-day,  had  been  brought 
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into  direct  competition  with  the  British  farmers,  employing 
labourers  who  received  2s.  or  3s.,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
the  British  farmers  would  have  been  totally  destroyed  in 
the  struggle  ?  They  would  have  been  prostrated  by  the 
same  cause  which  has  ruined  the  Indian  muslin  manu- 
facturers. Cheap  grain,  the  fruit  of  free  trade,  would  have 
demolished  British  agriculture  as  completely  as  cheap 
cotton  goods,  the  fruits  of  unlimited  importation,  have 
ruined  Indian  manufacturing  industry. 

Is,  then,  commercial  intercourse  impossible,  on  terms  of 
mutual  benefit,  between  states  in  widely  diflFerent  circum- 
stances of  commercial  or  agricultural  advancement ;  and  is 
the  only  reciprocity  which  can  exist  between  them  the  reci- 
procity of  evil  ?  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  rest  in  so 
unsatisfactory  a  conclusion.  A  most  advantageous  com- 
mercial intercourse  to  both  parties  may  be  carried  on,  but 
it  must  not  be  on  the  footing  of  free  trade.  The  foundation 
of  such  an  intercourse  should  be,  that  each  should  take,  on 
the  most  favourable  terms,  the  articles  which  it  wants  and 
does  not  produce^  and  impose  restrictions  on  those  which 
it  wants  and  does  produce.  On  this  principle,  trade  would 
be  conducted  so  as  to  benefit  both  countries,  and  injure 
neither.  Thus  England  may  take  from  India  to  the  utmost 
extent,  and  with  perfect  safety,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tea, 
spices,  cinnamon,  and  the  more  costly  species  of  shawls  ; 
while  India  might  take  from  England  some  species  of  cotton 
manufacture  in  which  they  have  no  fabrics  of  their  own, 
cutlery,  hardware,  and  all  the  various  luxuries  of  European 
manufacture.  But  a  paternal  and  just  government,  equally 
alive  to  the  interests  of  all  its  provinces,  how  far  removed 
soever  from  the  seat  of  power,  would  impose  restrictions  to 
prevent  India  being  deluged  with  British  cottons,  to  the 
ruin  of  its  native  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  Britain — if 
the  distance  did  not  operate,  which  it  certainly  would,  as  a 
sufficient  protection — from  being  flooded  with  Indian  grain. 
The  varieties  of  climate,  productions,  and  wants,  in  different 
countries,  are  such,  that  commerce,  regulated  on  these  prin- 
ciples, might  be  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent 
with  the  paramount  duty  of  providing  in  each  state  for  the 
preservation  of  its  staple  articles  of  industry. 

The  Roman  empire,  in  ancient  times,  afforded  the  clear- 
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est  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  these  principles  ;  and  the 
fate  of  their  vast  dominion  shows,  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  what  is  the  inevitable  consequence  to  which  the 
free-trade  principles,  now  so  strongly  contended  for  by  a 
party  in  this  country,  must  lead.     Tacitus  says, 

"  At,  Hercale!  olim  ex  Italid  legionibas  longinquas  in  provincias  commeatos 
portabantor,  nee  nunc  infecunditate  laboratur ;  sed  AMcam  potius  et  Egyp^ 
turn  exercemus,  navibasqae  et  casibas  vita  popnli  Bomani  permissa  est.*' 
— ^Tacitus,  Annal,  xii.  43. 

Antiquity  does  not  contain  a  more  pregnant  and  import- 
ant passage,  or  one  more  directly  bearing  on  the  present 
policy  of  the  British  empire,  than  this.  It  demonstrates : 
1.  That  in  former  times  Italy  had  been  an  exporting 
country  :  "  olim  ex  ItaliA  commeatus  in  longinquas  provin- 
cias portabantur.'^  2.  That  at  the  time  when  Tacitus 
wrote,  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  it  had  ceased 
to  be  so,  and  had  come  to  import  largely  from  Africa 
and  Lybia  :  "  sed  nunc  Africam  potius  et  Egyptum  exer- 
cemus."  3.  That  this  was  not  the  result  of  any  super- 
vening sterility  or  unfruitfiilness,  "  nee  nunc  infecunditate 
laboratur,^' — but  was  from  causes  which  made  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  purchase  grain  in  the  Egyptian  or  Lybian  markets, 
"  sed  Africam  potius  et  Egyptum  exercemus.^^ 

Of  the  extent  to  which  this  decay  of  agriculture  in  the 
central  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  went,  in  the  latter 
stages  of  its  history,  we  have  the  following  striking  account 
in  the  authentic  pages  of  Gibbon  : — 

^^  Since  the  age  of  Tiberins,  the  deaxy  ofagricuUure  had  been  felt  in  Itcdy ; 
and  it  was  a  jost  subject  of  complaint  tliat  the  life  of  the  Roman  people 
depended  on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  the  waves.  In  the  division  and 
decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary  harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  with- 
drawn ;  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  continually  diminished  with  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  country  was  exhausted  by  the  irretrievable 
losses  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Pope  Grelasius  was  a  subject  of 
Odoacer,  and  he  affirms,  with  strong  exaggeration,  that,  in  Umbria,  Tuscany, 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  human  species  was  almost  extirpated." — 
Gibbon,  vol.  vi.  c.  xxxvi.  p.  235. 

Of  the  progress  and  extent  of  this  decay.  Gibbon 
gives  the  following  account  in  another  part  of  his  great 
work  : — 


li 


The  agriculture  of  the  Roman  provinces  teas  insensibly  ruined;  and  in 
the  progress  of  despotism,  which  tends  to  disappoint  its  own  purpose,  the 
emperors  were  obliged  to  derive  some  merit  from  the  forgiveness  of  debts,  or 
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the  remission  of  tributes,  which  their  sn^ects  were  utterly  incapable  of 
paying.  According  to  the  new  division  of  Italy,  the  fertile  and  happy  pro- 
vince of  Campania,  the  scene  of  the  early  yictories  and  of  the  aelicions 
retirements  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  extended  between  the  sea  and  the 
Apennines,  ^m  the  Tiber  to  the  Silarius.  Within  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Constantino,  and  on  the  evidence  of  an  actual  survey,  an  exemption 
was  granted  in  favour  of  330,000  English  acres  of  duert  and  uncultivated 
land^  which  amounted  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  province.  As 
the  footsteps  of  the  barbarians  had  not  yet  been  seen  in  Italy,  the  cause  of 
this  amazing  desolation,  which  is  recorded  in  the  laws,  (Cod.  Theod.  Ixi. 
t.  38,  1.  2,)  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  administration  of  the  Roman 
emperors." — Gibbon,  vol.  ili.  c.  xviii.  p.  87.    Edition  in  12  volnmes. 

Michelet  observes,  in  his  late  profound  and  able  His- 
tory of  France — 

**The  Christian  emperors  could  not  remedy  the  growing  depopulation 
of  the  country  any  more  than  their  heathen  predecessors.  All  their  efforts 
only  showed  the  impotence  of  government  to  arrest  that  dreadful  evil. 
Sometimes,  alarmed  at  the  depopulation,  they  tried  to  mitigate  the  lot  of 
the  farmer,  to  shield  him  against  the  landlord ;  upon  this  the  proprietor  ex- 
claimed he  could  no  longer  pay  the  taxes.  At  other  times,  they  abandoned 
the  farmer,  surrendered  him  to  the  landlord,  and  strove  to  chain  him  to  the 
soil ;  but  the  unhappy  cultivators  perished  or  fled,  and  the  land  became 
deserted.  Even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  efforts  were  made  to  arrest  the 
depopulation  at  the  expense  of  morals,  by  encouraging  concubinage.  Per- 
tinax  granted  an  immunity  from  taxes  to  those  who  could  occupy  the  desert 
lands  of  Italy,  to  the  cultivators  of  the  distant  provinces^  and  the  allied  kings. 
Aurelian  did  the  same.  Probus  was  obliged  to  transport  from  Grermany 
men  and  oxen  to  cultivate  Gaul.*  Maximian  and  Constantius  transported 
the  Franks  and  Grermans  from  Picardy  and  Hainault  into  Italy :  but  the 
depopulation  in  the  towns  and  the  country  alike  continued.  The  people 
surrendered  themselves  in  the  fields  to  despair,  as  a  beast  of  burden  lies 
down  beneath  his  load  and  refuses  to  rise.  In  vain  the  emperor  strove,  by 
offers  of  immunities  and  exemptions,  to  recall  the  cultivator  to  his  deserted 
fields.  Nothing  could  do  so.  The  desert  extended  daily.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century  there  was,  in  the  happy  Campania,  the  most 
fertile  province  of  the  empire,  520,000 /ti^«ra  in  a  state  of  nature." — Miche- 
let, Histoire  de  France^  i.  104-108. 

Pursued  to  its  very  grave  by  the  same  deep-rooted 
cause  of  eyil,  the  strength  of  Italy^  even  in  the  last  stages 
of  its  decay,  was  still  prostrated  by  the  importation  of 
grain  from  Egypt  and  Lybia.  "  The  Campagna  of  Rome/' 
says  Gibbon,  "  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness^  in  which  the 
land  was  barren,  the  waters  impure,  and  the  air  infectious. 
Yet  the  number  of  citizens  still  exceeded  the  measure  of 
subsistence ;  their  precarious  food  was  supplied  from  the 

*  "  Arantur  Qallicana  rura  barbaris  bobus,  et  juga  Germanioa  oaptiva  pnebent 
ooUa  noBtris  cultoribus.  "—/'ro&i  Epiat,  ad  Senaium  Vcpesio, 
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harvests  of  Egypt  and  Lyhia ;  and  the  frequent  repetitions 
of  famine  betray  the  inattention  of  the  emperors  to  a  dis- 
tant proYince/' — Gibbon,  vol.  viii.  c.  xlv.  162.* 

Nor  was  this  desolating  scourge  of  foreign  importation 
confined  to  Italy  ;  it  obtained  also  in  Greece,  equally  with 
the  Ausonian  fields,  the  abode  of  early  riches,  opulence,  and 
prosperity.  "In  the  later  stages  of  the  empire,'*  says 
Michelet,  "  Greece  was  almost  entirely  supported  hy  com 
raised  in  the  fields  of  Podolia"  (Poland.) — Michelet, 
i.  277. 

Now,  let  it  be  recollected  that  this  continual  and  astonishing 
decline  of  agriculture,  and  disappearance  of  the  rural  cultiva- 
tors in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Roman  empire,  took  place  in 
an  empire  which  contained,  aa  Gibbon  telLs  us,  120,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  and  1600  great  cities  ;  was  8000  miles  long 
and  2000  miles  broad  ;  contained  1,600,000  square  miles, 
chiefly  fertile  and  well-cultivated  land,  which  embraced  the 
fairest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  earth,  and  which  had 
been  governed  for  eighty  years  under  the  successive  sways  of 
Nerva,  Adrian,  Trajan,  and  the  two  Antonines,  with  con- 
summate wisdom  and  the  most  paternal  spirit.  The  scourge 
of  foreign  war,  the  devastation  of  foreign  armies,  were  alike 
unknown  ;  profound  tranquillity  pervaded  every  part  of  the 
empire  ;  and  a  vast  inland  lake,  spreading  its  ample  waters 
through  the  heart  of  the  dominion,  afibrded  to  all  its  pro- 
vinces the  most  perfect  facility  of  intercourse  with  the  metro- 
polis and  the  central  parts  of  the  empire.  Yet  this  period 
— the  period  which,  Mr  Hume  has  told  us,  the  philosophers 
would  select  as  the  happiest  the  human  race  had  ever 
known — was  precisely  that  during  which  agriculture  so 
rapidly  declined  in  the  Italian  and  Grecian  fields,  during 
which  the  sturdy  race  of  free  cultivators  disappeared,  and 
the  plains  of  Italy  were  entirely  absorbed  by  pasturage,  and 
maintained  only  vast  herds  of  cattle  tended  by  slaves. 

What  was  it,  then,  which  in  an  empire  containing  so 
immense  a  population,  and  such  boundless  resources,  drawn 
forth  and  developed  under  so  wise  and  beneficent  a  race  of 
emperors,  occasioned  this  constant  and  uninterrupted  decay 

*  "  Quingona  viginti  octo  millia  quadringinta  duo  jugera,  quse  Campania  pro- 
vincia,  juzta  inspectonim  relationem,  in  desertis  et  squalidb  locis  habere  dignos- 
citur,  iiiBdem  provincialibus  oonceflBum.** — Cod.  Tkeod,  Izi.  i.  2882. 
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of  agriculture,  and  at  length  the  total  destruction  of  the 
rural  population  in  the  heart  of  the  empire  ?  How  did  it 
happen  that  Italian  cultivation  receded,  as  Tacitus  and 
Gibbon  tell  us  it  did,  from  the  time  of  Tiberius ;  and  equally 
under  the  wisdom  of  the  Antonines,  as  under  the  tyranny 
of  Nero,  or  the  civil  wars  of  Vitellius  ?  Some  general  and 
durable  cause  must  have  been  in  operation  during  all  this 
period,  which  at  first  depressed,  and  at  length  totally 
destroyed,  the  numerous  body  of  free  Italian  cultivators,  who 
80  long  had  constituted  the  strength  of  the  legions,  and  had 
borne  the  Roman  eagles,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  to  the 
very  extremities  of  the  habitable  earth.  The  cause  is  appa- 
rent. It  was  the  free  importation  of  Egyptian  and  Lybian 
grain,  consequent  on  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion 
over  these  fertile  fields,  which  efiected  the  result.  Were 
England  to  extend  its  conquering  arms  over  Poland  and  the 
Ukraine,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  expose  the  Britisli 
farmer  to  the  unrestrained  competition  of  Polish  and 
Russian  wheat,  precisely  the  same  result  would  ensue.  If 
the  shores  of  Hindostan  were  within  three  or  four  days' 
sail  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  as  those  of  Lybia  were 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  this  result  would  long  ago  have 
taken  place.  Let  Polish  and  Russian  grain  be  admitted 
without  a  protecting  duty  into  the  British  harbours,  as 
Lybian  and  Egyptian  were  into  those  of  Italy,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  the  race  of  cultivators  disappear  from  the  fields  of 
England,  as  they  did  from  those  of  old  Rome ;  and  the  words 
of  Tacitus  will,  by  a  mere  change  of  proper  names,  become 
a  picture  of  our  condition ;  three  hundred  thousand  acres 
will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature  in  Kent  and  Nor- 
folk, as  they  were  in  the  Campania  Felix.  "  Nee  nunc 
infecunditate  laboramur,  Podoliam  potius  et  Scythiam 
exercemus,  navibusque  et  casibus  vita  ^o^vXiAnglici  per- 
missa  est.'** 

*  Sir  R.  Peel  has,  in  1839,  in  language  equally  beautiful  and  just,  painted  the 
disastrous  effects  of  such  a  change  on  British  industry.  **  Could  you  prove  to  us 
that  the  true  principles  of  commercial  dealing  required  us  to  purchase  com  in  the 
cheapest  market,  and  to  withdraw  the  capital  which  has  fertilised  the  inferior 
soils  of  this  coimtry,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  the  rich  but  unprofitable 
wastes  of  Poland,  still  wo  should  hesitate.  We  should  remember  with  pain  the 
cheerfid  smiling  prospects  which  were  thus  to  be  obscured.  We  should  view  with 
regrej;  cultivation  receding  from  the  hill-top,  which  it  has  climbed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  protection,  and  from  which  it  surreys  with  joy  the  progress  of  successful 
toil.    If  you  convinced  us  that  your  most  sanguine  hopes  would  be  realised — that 
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The  Free-traders  allege  that  the  decay  of  agiiculture  in 
the  central  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  which,  by 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  historians,  the  ruin  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Caesars  was  chiefly  owing,  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  free  importation  of  grain  from  Egypt,  Podolia, 
and  Lybia,  but  to  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  the  gratui- 
tous distribution  of  grain  to  the  Roman  populace,  and  the 
dreadful  evils  of  domestic  slavery.  A  very  slight  considera- 
tion, however,  must  be  sufficient  to  show  that  these  causes, 
how  powerful  soever  in  producing  general  evils  over  the 
empire,  could  not  have  been  instrumental  in  occasioning 
those  peculiar  and  separate  causes  of  depression,  which  so 
early  began  to  check,  and  at  length  totally  destroyed,  the 
agriculture  of  its  central  provinces. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Caesars,  the  oppression  of  the  Pro- 
consuls, the  avarice  of  the  Patricians,  were  general  evils, 
aflfecting  alike  every  part  of  the  empire ;  or  rather,  they 
were  felt  with  more  severity  in  the  remote  provinces  than 
in  the  districts  nearer  home,  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
opportunities  of  escape  which  distance  from  the  central 
government  afibrded  to  iniquity,  and  the  lesser  chance  of 
success  which  the  insurrection  of  a  remote  province  held 
forth  to  the  "  wild  revenge '*  of  rebellion.  Muscovite 
oppression,  accordingly,  is  more  severely  felt  at  Odessa  or 
Taganrog  than  St  Petersburg  ;  and  British  rule  is  far  from 
being  restrained  by  the  same  considerations  of  justice  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  as  on  those  of  the 
Thames.  The  gratuitous  distribution  of  grain  by  the 
Emperors  to  the  populace  of  Rome,  could  never  have 
occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  Italian  cultivators.  Supposing 
that  the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  lazy  and  turbulent 
plebeians,  who  were  nourished  by  the  bounty  or  fed  by  the 
terrors  of  the  Caesars,  were  the  most  useless,  worthless,  and 
dangerous  set  of  men  that  ever  existed,  (which  they  probably 

this  coimtry  would  become  the  workshop  of  the  world — would  blight,  through  the 
cheapness  of  food  and  the  demand  for  foreign  com,  the  manu£&cturing  industry  of 
every  other  country,  would  present  the  dull  succession  of  enormous  manufEU^r- 
ing  towns  connected  by  railways,  intersecting  the  abandoned  tracts  which  it  was 
no  longer  profitable  to  cultivate ;  wo  should  not  forget,  amid  all  these  passages  of 
complete  happiness,  that  it  has  been  \mder  the  influence  of  protection  to  agricul- 
ture, continued  for  two  hundred  years,  that  the  fen  has  been  drained,  the  wild 
heath  redaimed,  the  health  of  a  whole  people  improved,  their  life  prolonged, — 
and  aU  this,  not  at  the  expense  of  manuf^uring  prosperity,  but  concurrently 
with  its  wonderful  advancement." 
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were,)  that  circumstance  could  never  have  uprooted  the 
race  of  cultivators  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Umbria, 
or  the  Campania  Felix.  The  greatest  possible  good  to  a 
nation,  according  to  the  Free-trader,  is  cheap  grain,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  it  is  purchased  or  imported  from 
foreign  growers.  If  this  be  true,  the  importation  of  the 
harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  into  the  Italian  harbours, 
either  by  the  voluntary  purchase  of  the  Roman  emperors,  or 
by  the  forced  tribute  in  grain  which  they  exacted  from  those 
provinces,  must  have  been  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
the  Italian  people.  How  then,  if  there  be  no  mischief  in 
such  foreign  importations,  is  it  possible  to  ascribe  the  ruin 
of  Italian  cultivation,  and  with  it  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
these  forced  contributions?  If  the  Free-traders  have 
recourse  to  such  an  argument,  they  concede  the  very  point 
in  dispute,  and  admit  that  the  introduction  of  foreign  grain 
is  injurious,  and  may,  in  the  end,  prove  fatal  to  the  agri- 
culture and  existence  of  a  state. 

Slavery,  though  a  great  evil,  will  as  little  explain  the 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  decline  of  Italian  and  Grecian 
cultivation  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
greater  part  of  the  labour  of  the  ancient  world,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  conducted  by  means  of  slaves.  They  were  slaves 
who  held  the  plough,  and  tilled  the  land,  and  tended  the 
flocks,  equally  in  Lybia,  in  Campania,  in  Egypt,  as  in 
Umbria.  Nay,  the  number  of  freemen,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
empire,  was  incomparably  greater  in  Italy  and  Greece,  the 
abode  of  celebrated,  powerful,  and  immortal  republics,  than 
in  Lybia  and  Egypt,  which  from  the  earliest  times  had  been 
subject  to  the  despotic  sway  of  satraps,  kings,  and  tyrants. 
So  numerous  were  the  free  citizens  of  Rome  in  the  early 
days  of  the  empire,  that,  by  the  census  of  Claudius,  we  are 
told  by  Gibbon  they  amounted  to  6,945,000  men,^  the 
greater  proportion  of  whom,  of  course,  were  residents  in 
Italy,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  centre  of  wealth, 
power,  and  enjoyment.  While  so  great  was  the  multitude 
of  free  citizens  which  the  Republic  bequeathed  to  the  empire, 
resident  and  exercising  unfettered  industry  in  Italy,  the 
cultivators  of  Africa  and  Egypt  were  all  serfs  and  slaves, 

*  Oibhonf  chap.  i.  68. 
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toiling,  like  the  West  Indian  Negroes,  beneath  the  lash  of  a 
master.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that  the  labour  of  the 
Italian  freeman  was  disused,  and  at  length  extinguished, 
while  that  of  the  African  and  Egyptian  slaves  continued  to 
furnish  grain  for  Italy  down  to  the  very  latest  period  of  the 
empire  1  We  are  told  that  the  labour  of  freemen  is  cheaper 
than  that  of  slaves  ;  and  the  Free-traders  will  probably  not 
dispute  that  proposition.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
the  slavery  of  antiquity  which  ruined  Italian  agriculture, 
carried  on,  in  part  at  least,  by  freemen  ;  since  African 
agriculture,  the  fruits  entirely  of  slavery,  continued  to  flourish 
down  to  the  very  last  days  of  the  Roman  world. 

The  severe  taxation  of  the  emperors  is  justly  stated  by 
Gibbon  and  Sismondi,  as  well  as  Michelet,  as  a  principal 
cause  of  the  decline  of  Italian  agriculture ;  but  very  little 
consideration  is  required  to  show,  that  this  cause  is  inade- 
quate to  explain  this  ruin  of  cultivation  in  the  Italian 
plains,  when  it  continued  to  flourish,  and  maintain  the 
chief  cities  of  the  empire  with  food,  in  Egypt  and  Lybia. 
Heavy  as  it  was,  and  oppressive  as  it  ultimately  became, 
it  was  equal;  it  was  the  same  everywhere ;  it  might,  there- 
fore, satisfactorily  explain  the  general  decline  of  rural 
industry  through  the  empire,  and  doubtless  had  a  large 
share  in  contributing  to  its  downfall ;  but  it  cannot  explain 
the  particular  ruin  of  it,  in  the  central  provinces  of  this 
vast  dominion,  while  it  continued,  down  to  the  very  last 
moment,  to  flourish  in  its  remote  dependencies. 

But  the  taxation  of  the  empire,  when  coupled  with  the  free 
importation  of  grain  from  these  distant  dependencies^  does 
afibrd  a  most  satisfactory,  and,  in  truth,  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  ruin  of  Italian  and  Grecian  cultivation.  It  was 
a  fixed  principle  of  Roman  taxation,  that  the  duties  allotted 
on  a  particular  district  should  remain  fixed,  how  much 
soever  the  inhabitants  or  industry  of  the  province  might 
decline.  When,  therefore,  by  the  constant  importation  of 
Egyptian  and  African  grain,  raised  at  half  the  cost  at 
which  they  could  produce  it,  the  Italian  cultivators  were 
deprived  of  a  remunerating  return,  and  the  taxes  exacted 
from  each  district  underwent  no  diminution,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  small  fanners  and  proprietors  were 
ruined ;  that  they  took  refuge  in  the  industry  and  crowds 
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of  cities,  and  that  the  race  of  freemen  disappeared  from 
the  country.  A  similar  process  is  now  going  on  in  the 
Turkish  provinces.  But  without  undervaluing — on  the  con- 
trary, attaching  full  weight  to  this  circumstance — nothing 
can  be  clearer. than  that  it  was  the  ruinous  competition  of 
foreign  grain,  raised  cheaper  than  they  could  produce  it, 
which  rendered  the  same  taxation  crushing  on  the  Italian 
farmers,  which  was  borne  with  comparative  facility  in  the 
remoter  provinces,  where  land  was  more  fertile,  and  labour 
less  expensive.  An  example  d  fortiori  when  applied  to  the 
British  empire,  where  the  Free-traders  wish  us  to  admit  a 
free  importation  of  grain  from  Poland  and  the  Ukraine, 
where  not  only  is  labour  cheap  but  taxation  trifling,  into 
the  British  islands,  where  not  only  is  labour  dear  but 
taxation  is  five  times  more  burdensome. 

And  for  a  decisive  proof  that  it  was  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  Egypt  and  Lybia  enjoyed  in  the  production  of 
grain,  and  not  any  other  causes,  which  occasioned  the  ruin 
of  Italian  agriculture,  and  with  it  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  condition  of  the  Italian 
fields  in  the  last  stages  of  the  government  of  the  Caesars. 
Already,  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny,  it  had  become  a 
subject  of  complaint  that  the  great  properties  were  ruining 
Italy  ^^ — a  sure  proof,  when  we  remember  the  great  subdivi- 
sion of  estates  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  when,  literally 
speaking,  "  every  rood  had  its  man" — ^that  some  general  and 
irresistible  cause,  afibcting  the  remuneration  of  their  industry, 
was  exterminating  the  small  proprietors.  Ere  long,  cultivators 
ceased  entirely  in  the  country,  and  the  huge  estates  of  the 
nobles  were  cultivated  exclusively  in  pasturage,  and  by 
means  of  slaves.  "  La  classe,"  says  Michelet,  "  des  petits 
cultivateurs  peu  d,  pen  a  disparu;  les  grands  propri^taires 
qui  leur  succ^derent  y  suppl^erent  par  des  esclaves.'^t  It 
is  recorded  by  Olympiodorus,  that  when  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  Goths,  it  contained  1,200,000  inhabitants,  and  was 
mainly  supported  by  1780  great  families,  who  cultivated 
their  ample  estates  in  Italy  in  pasturage,  by  means  of 
slaves.^     For  centuries  before,  the  threat  of  blockading  the 

•  "  Verumque  confitentibus  Uuifwidia  perdidert  lialiam,*' — Pliny,  Hist,  Nat. 

XYUl.  7. 

t  Michelet,  I  96.  t  Gibb<m,  vi.  264. 
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Tiber  had  been  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  way  of 
coercing  the  Roman  populace ;  and  whenever  it  took  place, 
famine  ensued,  not  onlj  in  Rome,  but  in  the  Italian  provinces. 
The  diminution  of  its  agricultural  produce  had,  long  before, 
been  stated  by  Columella  at  nine-tenths^  and  by  Varro  at 
three-fourths,  of  what  at  one  period  had  been  raised.  Yet 
such  was  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  nobles,  derived  from 
pasturage,  that  some  of  them  had  £160,000  a-year, — equal 
to  at  least  £300,000  a-year  of  our  money.^  Agriculture, 
therefore,  was  destroyed;  grain  was  no  longer  raised  in 
Italy ;  Rome  was  wholly  dependent  on  foreign  supplies — 
but  pasturage  was  undecayed ;  and  colossal  fortunes  were 
enjoyed  by  a  wealthy  race  of  great  proprietors,  who 
managed  their  vast  estates  by  means  of  slaves,  and  had 
bought  up  and  absorbed  the  properties  of  the  whole  free 
cultivators  in  the  country.  Such  was  the  effect  of  a  free 
trade  in  grain  in  ancient  times. 

The  Free-traders  seem  not  insensible  to  these  inevitable 
results  of  their  favourite  principles;  but  they  meet  them 
by  describing  such  consequences  as  rather  advantageous 
than  injurious.  If  England,  say  they,  can  raise  iron  and 
cotton  goods  cheaper  than  Poland,  and  Poland  and  Russia 
grain  cheaper  than  England,  then  the  interests  of  each 
require  that  they  should  follow  out  these  branches  of 
industry,  and  it  is  impolitic  to  strive  against  it.  Let, 
then,  England  admit  foreign  grain  at  a  nominal  duty,  and 
this  will  in  the  end  induce  Russia  and  Prussia  to  admit 
English  manufactured  goods  on  equally  favourable  terms  ; 
and  thus  the  real  interests  of  both  countries  will  in  the  end 
be  promoted. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  system.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  impracticable  if  it  were  expedient.  In  the 
second,  it  is  inexpedient  if  it  were  practicable. 

It  is  impracticable  if  it  were  expedient.  Theoretical 
writers  may  coolly  discuss  in  their  closets  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  various  important  branches  of  industry,  the 
"  absorption"  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them  into  other 
pursuits,  and  the  transference  of  national  capital  and 
industry  from  agriculture  to  manufactures,  and  vice  versd; 

•  Gibbon,  vi.  262. 
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but  it  is  impossible  to  efifect  such  changes  bj  the  voluntary 
act  of  gOYernment,  even  in  the  most  despotic  country.  We 
say  by  the  voluntary  act  of  government;  because  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  may  be  effected,  though  at  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  life,  wealth,  and  happiness,  by  the  silent  and 
unobserved  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are 
irresistible.  This  was  the  case  with  the  transference  of 
industry  from  agriculture  to  pasturage,  under  the  effect  of 
free  trade  in  grain  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Roman  empire; 
or  from  manufactures  to  agriculture,  from  the  consequences 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  in  the  Italian 
republics  in  modem  times.  But  no  government — ^not  even 
that  of  the  Czar  Peter  or  Sultaun  Mahmoud — could 
succeed  in  destroying  or  nipping  in  the  bud  branches  of 
national  industry,  by  simple  acts  of  the  legislature  or  sove- 
reign authority,  not  imposed  by  external  and  irresistible 
authority.  The  Emperor  Paul  tried  it,  and  got  a  sash 
twisted  about  his  neck,  according  to  the  established  fashion 
of  that  country,  for  his  pains.  The  Whigs  tried  it,  and 
were  turned  out  of  oflBce  in  consequence.  All  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  despotic,  constitutional,  and  democratic, 
meet  our  concessions,  in  favour  of  free  trade,  by  increased 
protection  to  their  manufacturers.  They  dare  not  destroy 
their  rising  commercial  wealth  any  more  than  we  dare 
destroy  our  old  colossal  agricultural  investments.  The 
republicans  of  America  even  exceed  them  in  the  race  of 
tariffs  and  protection.  Sixty-two  per  cent  has  lately  been 
laid  on  our  British  iron  goods  in  return  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  tariff ;  a  similar  duty  on  iron  and  cotton  goods,  it  is 
well  known,  is  contemplated  in  the  Prussian  customs-league  in 
Germany.  The  British  Government  has  at  length,  through 
its  prime  minister,  spoken  out  firmly  in  support  of  the 
existing  corn-laws.  The  feeling  of  the  agricultural  counties, 
as  evinced  at  the  late  meetings,  left  it  no  alternative. 
All  nations,  under  all  varieties  of  government,  situation, 
race,  and  political  circumstances,  concur  in  rising  up  to 
resist  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  Necessity  has  enlightened, 
experience  has  taught  them :  a  very  clear  motive  urges 
them  on,  which  is  not  likely  to  decline  in  strength  with  the 
progress  of  time — ^it  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
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Such  a  system  as  the  Free-traders  adyocate,  if  practicable, 
would  be  to  the  last  degree  inexpedient. 

What  would  be  its  result?  Why,  that  one  country 
would  become  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  agricultural,  and  the 
other  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  manufacturing.  Is  this  a 
result  desirable  to  either '?  Admitting  that  a  city,  or  small 
state,  which  has  no  territory  which  can  furnish  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  subsistence  which  it  requires — 
like  Holland — may  do  well  to  attend  exclusiyely  to  manu- 
factures and  commerce ;  or  a  country  which,  by  the  rigour 
of  nature,  or  the  remoteness  of  its  situation,  cannot  attain 
to  commercial  or  manufacturing  greatness,  would  do  well  to 
attend  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  or  productions  of  the 
earth ;  the  question  which  here  occurs  is — Is  such  a  system 
advisable  or  expedient  for  a  nation  which  has  received  from 
the  bounty  of  nature  the  means  of  rising  to  greatness  in  both — 
such  as  Great  Britain,  Russia,  or  Prussia  ?  The  Free-traders 
would  have  England  sacrifice  its  agriculture  to  its  manufac- 
tures, and  Russia  sacrifice  its  manufactures  to  its  agricul- 
ture. Would  such  a  system  benefit  either  ?  Would  Eng- 
land be  happier  or  richer,  more  stable  or  more  moral,  if  the 
already  colossal  amount  of  its  manufactures  were  trebled  ; 
or  Russia,  if  its  rising  iron  and  woollen  fabrics  were 
destroyed,  and  its  industry  confined  exclusively  to  the  slow 
return  of  agricultural  labour  1  Is  it  desirable  that  the  zone 
of  tall  chimneys,  sickly  faces,  brick  houses,  and  crowded 
jails,  which  at  present  spans  across  the  whole  of  England 
and  part  of  Scotland,  should  be  doubled  and  trebled  in 
breadth  ;  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  East 
Lothian  be  reduced  to  vast  unenclosed  pastures,  such  as 
overspread  Italy  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Roman  Empire  ? 
Or  is  it  desirable  to  Russia  and  Prussia  that  they  should  be 
for  ever  chained  to  the  labour  of  boors,  serfs,  and  shepherds, 
and  all  the  vivifying  and  important  eflfects  of  commercial 
wealth  be  denied  to  their  exertions  ?  Nature  has  designed, 
experience  recommends,  a  very  difierent  system.  History 
tells  us,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  is  in  the  intermix- 
ture of  commerce  and  agriculture  that  the  best  security  is 
to  be  found  for  social  happiness  and  advancement,  and  the 
most  efiectual  antidote  provided  to  the  evils  to  which  either. 
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when  existing  alone,  is  so  prone.  Mr  M*Oulloch  has  told 
us^  that  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
have  now  risen  to  such  a  prodigious  height,  that  any 
further  extension  of  them  is  undesirable,  and  that  no 
real  patriot  would  have  desired  them  to  have  become  so 
extensive  as  they  already  are.  Is  it  desirable,  in  such  a 
state  of  matters,  to  go  on  increasing  the  same  splendid  but 
perilous  system,  and  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
pillar  of  national  wealth,  security,  and  independence — the 
land  of  the  state  1 

Further,  the  proposed  system  is  pernicious  even  with 
reference  to  the  national  wealth  and  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  as  tending  to  undeimine  the  main 
branches  of  our  national  resources,  and  substitute  encou- 
ragement to  an  inferior,  instead  of  upholding  the  superior 
market  for  our  manufacturing  industry. 

Although  in  the  meetings  where  they  address  the  agri- 
cultural constituencies,  the  Free-traders  hold  out  that  their 
measures  would  benefit  the  manufacturers,  and  not  injure 
the  agriculturists ;  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  this 
is  a  mere  shallow  pretext,  put  forth  to  conceal  their  real 
objects  and  the  effect  of  their  measures,  and  that  the  result 
they  really  anticipate  is  as  different  from  that  as  the  poles 
are  asunder.  What  is  the  benefit  they  hold  out  to  the  com- 
munity as  an  inducement  to  go  into  their  measures  ?  Cheap 
grain.  What  is  the  motive  which  stimulates  all  their 
efforts,  and  which,  among  themselves  and  in  private  conver- 
sation with  all  men  of  sense,  they  at  once  admit  is  their 
ruling  object?  Reduced  wages;  the  hope  of  extending 
our  exports  in  foreign  countries,  by  taking  an  additional 
quantity  of  their  rude  produce  ;  and  diminishing  the  cost 
of  production  to  our  manufacturers,  by  lowering  the  price 
of  food,  and  with  it  the  wages  of  labour.  The  whole 
strength  of  their  case  rests  in  these  propositions.  Their 
influence  over  the  urban  multitudes  arises  solely  from  the 
continual  reiteration  of  these  alluring  hopes.  If  these 
effects  are  not  to  follow  free  trade  and  the  efforts  of  the 
League,  in  the  name  of  heaven  what  good  are  they  to  do, 
and  why  do  they  agitate  the  country  and  subscribe  to  the 
League  fund  ?    Sensible  men  do  not  throw  away  £100,000 
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for  nothing — for  no  benefit  to  themselves  or  others.  But 
these  prospects  are  as  fallacious  as  they  are  alluring,  and  so 
a  very  few  observations  will  demonstrate. 

Considered  in  a  national  point  of  view,  if  the  matter  is 
brought  to  this  issue,  the  great  question  is — Whether  agri- 
culture or  manufactures  is  the  superior  interest  in  the 
production  of  national  wealth.  Admitting  that  the  true 
policy  for  Government  is  to  protect  all  the  branches  of 
national  industry,  and  stoutly  contending,  as  we  do,  and 
ever  shall  do,  that  the  real  and  ultimate  interests  of  aJl  are 
the  same,  and  cannot  be  separated,  the  question  comes  to 
be,  if  one  fiercely  demands  the  sacrifice  of  the  other,  and 
insists  that  its  interests  are  so  weighty  and  momentous  that 
all  others  must  be  sacrificed  to  them,  which  of  the  two  thus 
placed  in  jeopardy  is  the  most  momentous?  which  brings  in 
most  to  the  national  treasury  ?  Now,  on  this  point,  the 
facts  are  as  adverse  to  the  arguments  of  the  League,  as  on 
all  other  branches  of  their  case. 

Take  the  sum-total  of  manufactures  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  accompanied  with  the  sum-total  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, in  order  to  discover  which  of  the  two  is  the  more 
valuable  interest ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  discovered,  if 
matters  are  brought  to  such  a  point  that  one  or  other  must  be 
abandoned,  which  is  to  be  sacrificed.  The  choice  of  a  wise 
government  could  not  be  doubtful,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
make  the  selection.  The  agricultural  productions  of  the 
British  islands  amount  to  £300,000,000  a-year,  while  the 
sum-total  of  manufactures  of  every  description  is  only 
£180,000,000.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  with  any  degree  of 
truth,  that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  dependent  for 
its  existence  on  its  manufactures,  and  would  decline  if  they 
were  materially  injured  ;  for  the  example  of  modem  Italy 
and  Flanders  proves  that  three  centuries  after  a  country 
has  ceased  to  be  the  chief  in  manufacturing  or  commercial 
industry,  it  may  advance  with  undiminished  vigour  and 
success  in  the  production  of  agricultural  riches. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  statistical  documents  which 
have  now  been  prepared  with  so  much  care  by  Parliament, 
and  published  by  the  accurate  and  indefatigable  Mr  Porter, 
himself  a  decided  Free-trader,  demonstrate  that,  of  the 
manufacturing  productions,  nearly  three-fourths  are  taken 
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off  by  the  home  market,  and  four-jlfihs  by  the  home  and 
colonial  market  taken  together,  leaving  only  one-fifth /br 
ths  whole  foreign  markets  of  the  world  put  together.  The 
total  amount  of  British  manufactures  annually  produced  is 
about  £180,000,000  worth,  of  which  only  £47,000,000  is 
taken  off  by  the  whole  external  trade  of  the  world  put 
together,  while  no  less  than  £133,000,000  is  consumed  in 
the  home  market ;  and  of  the  foreign  consumption,  fully  a 
third  is  absorbed  by  the  British  colonies,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  So  that  the  home  and  colonial  trade  is  to  the 
whole  foreign  put  together  as  5  to  1 .  And,  while  the  total 
produce  of  manufactures  is  £180,000,000  annually,  and  of 
mines  and  minerals  £13,776,000,  the  amount  of  agricultural 
produce  annually  extracted  from  the  soil  is  not  less  than 
£300,000,000  ;  or  a  half  more  than  the  whole  manu- 
factures and  mines  put  together.  Further,  if  we  com- 
pare the  proportion  purchased  of  our  manufactures  which 
is  taken  off  by  foreign  nations,  for  the  export  to  whom  we 
are  required  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  our  domestic  agricul- 
ture, with  what  is  consumed  by  our  own  natire  population, 
whether  in  the  British  islands  or  in  our  colonies  of  British 
descent,  the  difference  is  prodigious,  and  such  as  might  well, 
even  for  its  own  sake,  make  the  Anti-com-law  League 
pause  in  its  career  of  violence.  From  the  tables  compiled 
from  Porter's  Parliamentary  Tables,  and  the  population  of 
the  different  states  to  whom  we  export,  taken  from  Malte 
Brun  and  Balbi,  it  appears,  that  while  the  British  popula- 
tion, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  consume  from  £3  to  £5 
a-head  worth  of  our  manufactures,  and  in  Australia  from 
£7  to  £8  a-head,  the  foreign  nations  to  whom  we  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  British  agi-iculturists,  take  off  per  head  only 
AS  MANY  pence.  In  preferring  the  one  to  the  other,  there- 
fore, we  are  literally  speaking  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
We  have  shown  how  agriculture  was  ruined  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  Italy,  by  the  free  importation  of  grain 
from  the  Lybian  and  Egyptian  provinces  of  the  empire. 
As  a  contrast  to  that  woful  progress,  the  main  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars,  we  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  progress  of  British 
exports  in  oflBcial  value,  from  1790  to  1840,  premising 
that  the  whoh  of  that  period  was  one  of  protection  to 
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the  British  agriculturist ;  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  period,  by  the  efiects  of  the  war — during  the  last 
twenty-five,  by  the  operation  of  the  com  law  and  sliding 
scale,  introduced  in  1814.  We  challenge  the  advocates 
of  free  trade  to  search  the  annals  of  the  world  for  a  similar 
instance  of  progress  and  prosperity  flowing  from,  or  co- 
existent with,  the  practical  adoption  of  their  principles. 

These  facts,  which,  in  truth,  are  altogether  decisive 
of  the  present  question,  point  to  the  great  source  from 
which  the  errors  of  the  Free-trade  party  are  derived,  and 
which  appears,  in  an  especial  manner,  their  favourite 
position,  that  cheap  prices  constitute  an  unmitigated 
blessing,  and  that  the  great  thing  to  attend  to  is  to 
increase  our  imports.  Cheap  prices  of  gi-ain  are  like  the 
Amreeta  cap  in  Kehama — the  greatest  of  all  blessings 
or  the  greatest  of  all  curses,  according  as  they  arise 
from  magnitude  of  domestic  production,  or  magnitude  of 
foreign  importation.  Of  the  first  we  had  an  example  during 
the  five  successive  fine  years,  from  1830  to  1835,  during 
which  the  foreign  importation  was  practically  abolished  by 
the  abundant  harvests,  and  the  consequent  high  duty  on  grain 
under  the  sliding  scale.  This  was  a  period,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  of  universal  and  unexampled  commercial  prosperity. 
Of  the  second  we  had  a  memorable  example  during  the  five 
successive  bad  years  which  elapsed  from  1836  to  1840, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  com  laws,  from  the  efl^ect  of  the 
same  sliding  scale,  and  the  continued  high  prices,  were  prac- 
tically abolished ;  and  importations,  at  the  close  of  the  period, 
amounted  to  2,500,000  quarters,  and,  on  an  average  of  the 
whole  years,  were  little  short  of  2,000,000  of  quarters.  And 
what  was  the  result  ?  The  exportation  of  6,000,000  of  sove- 
reigns in  a  single  year  to  buy  grain ;  an  unexampled  pressure 
on  the  money  market ;  commercial  embarrassments,  long 
continued,  and  severe  beyond  all  former  precedent ;  the 
contraction  of  £10,000,000  of  additional  debt  in  four  years, 
and  the  creation  of  a  deficit  which  at  length  rose  to  the 
formidable  amount,  in  1842,  of  £4,000,000  sterling!  And 
what  first  dispelled  this  distress,  and  arrested  this  downward 
and  disastrous  progress'?  The  fine  harvests  of  1842 — the 
blessed  sun  of  its  long  summer,  followed  by  the  more 
checkered,  but  also  fine  summer  of  1843,  which  again  gave 
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US  plenty,  derived  from  domestic  production,  and  consequent 
general  and  increasing  manufacturing  as  well  as  rural  pros- 
perity. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  say  that  cheap  prices  are  a  bless- 
ing in  themselves,  and  the  consumers  at  least  are  ever  bene- 
fited by  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  grain.  Cheap  prices  are  a  real 
blessing  if  that  efiect  consists  with  prosperity  to  the  pro- 
ducer, as  by  improved  methods  of  cultivation  or  manufacture, 
or  the  benlgiiitj  of  nature  in  giving  fine  seasons.  But  cheap 
prices  are  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  and  to  none  more  than 
the  consumers,  if  they  are  the  result,  not  of  the  magnitude 
of  domestic  production,  but  of  the  magnitude  of  foreign 
importation.  It  was  that  sort  of  cheap  prices  which  ruined 
the  Roman  empire,  from  the  destruction  of  the  agriculture 
of  Italy  ;  it  is  that  sort  of  cheap  prices  which  has  ruined 
the  Indian  weavers,  from  the  disastrous  competition  of  the 
British  steam-engine  ;  it  is  that  sort  of  low  prices  which  has 
so  grievously  depressed  British  shipping,  from  the  disastrous 
competition  of  the  Baltic  vessels  under  the  reciprocity  system. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  consumers  to  say — We  will  separate  our 
case  from  that  of  the  producers,  and  care  not,  so  as  we  get 
low  prices,  what  comes  of  them.  Where  will  the  consumers 
be,  and  that  ere  long,  if  the  producers  are  destroyed  ?  What 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  landlords  if  their  farmers  are 
ruined  ?  or  of  bondholders  if  their  debtors  are  bankrupt  ? 
or  of  railway  proprietors  if  traflBc  ceases  ?  or  of  owners  of 
bank  stock  if  bills  are  no  longer  presented  for  discount  ?  or 
of  the  3  per  cents  if  Government,  by  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country,  is  rendered  bankrupt  ?  The 
consumers  all  rest  on  the  producers,  and  must  sink  or  swim 
with  them. 
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"  Experience/^  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  is  the  great  test  of  truth, 
and  is  perpetually  contradicting  the  theories  of  men/'  "  If 
an  empire,^'  said  Napoleon,  "  were  made  of  granite,  it  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  powder  by  political  economists/^  Never 
was  there  a  period  when  the  truths  stated  by  these  master 
minds  were  so  clearly  and  strikingly  illustrated  as  the  pre- 
sent ;  never  was  there  an  epoch  when  the  necessity  was  so 
fearfully  evinced  of  casting  oflF  the  speculative  dogmas  of 
the  times,  and  shaping  our  course  by  the  broad  light 
which  experience  has  thrown  on  human  transactions.  If 
this  is  done,  if  wisdom  is  learnt  by  experience,  and  error 
expeUed  by  suffering,  it  is  yet  possible  to  remedy  the  evils ; 
though  not  before  a  frightful  and  yet  unfelt  amount  of 
misery  has  been  encountered  by  the  people. 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  Liberal  party  have  had  the 
almost  uncontrolled  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
One  by  one,  they  have  beat  down  all  the  ancient  safeguards 
of  British  industry,  and  given  effect  to  the  whole  theoretical 
doctrines  of  the  political  economists.  So  complete  has  been 
their  ascendency  in  the  national  councils — so  entire  in 
general  the  acquiescence  of  the  nation  in  their  direction, 
that,  without  one  single  exception,  all  their  doctrines  have 
been  carried  into  practice;  and  the  year  1847  exhibits  a 
fair,  and  it  may  be  presumed  average  result  of  the  Liberal 
system  when  reduced  into  execution.  The  result  is  so 
curious,  its  lessons  are  so  pregnant  with  instruction,  its 
warning  of  coming  disaster  is  so  terrible,  that  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opening  of  a  new  year  to  portray  them  in  a 
few  paragraphs  to  our  readers. 
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The  first  great  change  which  took  place  in  British  policy 
was  in  1819,  by  the  famous  Bank  Restriction  Act,  passed 
in  that  year.  Every  one  knows  that  the  obligation  on 
the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  in  specie  was  suspended  by 
Mr  Pitt  in  February  1797;  and  that  under  that  system  the 
empire  continued  to  rise  with  all  the  diflSculties  by  which 
it  was  surrounded,  until  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war  it 
bore  without  diflSculty  an  annual  expenditure  of  from 
£110,000,000  to  £120,000,000  annually.  But  under  the 
new  system  introduced  in  1819,  the  currency  was  restricted 
by  imposing  on  the  bank  the  obligation  of  paying  its  notes, 
when  presented,  not  in  gold  or  silver,  but  in  gold  alone. 
The  currency  was  based  on  the  article  in  commerce  most 
difficult  to  keep,  most  easy  of  transport,  most  ready  to  slip 
away — the  most  precious  of  the  precious  metals.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  nation — which,  with  a  population  of 
18,000,000  of  souls,  raised  without  difficulty  £71,000,000 
annually  by  taxes,  and  from  £30,000,000  to  £40,000,000 
annually  by  loans  in  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  of  which  at 
least  a  half  was  sent  abroad,  and  wholly  lost  to  the  nation — 
is  now,  with  a  population  of  28,000,000,  not  able  to  raise 
in  round  numbers  above  £51,000,000  on  an  average  of 
years  by  taxation,  and  is  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by 
the  purchase  of  £33,000,000  worth  of  foreign  grain  in  1846 
and  1847,  and  the  expenditure  of  £35,000,000  in  1846, 
and£25,000,000  in  the  first  six  months  of  1847,  on  domestic 
railways,  every  shilling  of  which  last  sum  was  spent  at  home, 
and  puts  in  motion  industry  within  the  nation. 

The  next  great  change  was  made  in  the  year  1821,  when 
the  reciprocity  system  was  introduced  by  Mr  Huskisson. 
This  subject  has  acquired  great  importance  now,  from  the 
avowed  intention  on  the  part  of  Government,  scarcely  dis- 
guised in  the  opening  speech  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  to 
follow  up  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  which  made  such 
laborious  inquiries  last  session,  by  a  bill  for  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  Navigation  Laws.  We  shall  not  enlarge  on  this 
subject,  the  vastness  and  importance  of  which  would  require 
a  separate  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  here,  too, 
experience  has  decisively  warned  us  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  path  on  which  we  have  entered,  and  of  the 
truth  of  Adam  Smith's  remark,  that  "  though  some  of  the 
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regulations  of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from 
national  animosity,  they  are  all  as  wise  as  if  dictated  by  the 
most  deliberate  wisdom.  As  defence  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  is  perhaps 
the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England."  * 
It  appears  from  the  parliamentary  tables  compiled  by  Mr 
Porter,  that,  while  the  British  tonnage  with  the  Baltic 
powers  had  increased  from  1801  to  1821,  under  the  pro- 
tective system,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  theirs  with  us 
had  declined  during  the  same  period  ;  under  the  reciprocity 
system,  our  tonnage  with  them  had  on  the  whole  decreased 
to  a  third  of  its  former  amount,  while  their  shipping  with 
us  had,  during  the  same  period,  quadrupled.t  It  fiirther 
appears,  from  the  same  tables,  that  the  great  increase  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  same  period,  has  arisen  from  the 
prodigious  growth  of  our  colonial  trade,  or  increase  of  the 
countries  with  whom  we  had  concluded  no  reciprocity  treaties, 
but  left  them  on  the  footing  of  the  protection  of  the  old  Navi- 
gation Laws.  And  though  the  profits  of  shipping  of  all  sorts 
have  received  a  vast  addition  from  the  enormous  importations 
consequent  upon  Sir  R.  Peel's  free-trade  measures,  yet  the 
returns  of  these  years  prove  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
increase  has  accrued  to  foreign  states  and  powers,  which 
may  at  any  time  turn  the  maritime  resources  thus  acquired 
against  ourselves.     Suffice  it  to  say,  as  an  example  of  this 
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t  Table  showing  the  Briiiiih  and  Foreign  tonnage  with  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Prussia,  since  the  Reciprocity  treaties  with  these  powers  in  18*21. 
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Norway. 

Dknmakk. 
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British 

Foreign 

Britbh 

Foreign 

British 

Foreign 

British 

Foreign 

1821 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 
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23,005 

8,508 

13,855 

61,342 

5,312 

3,969 

79,590 

37,720 

1822 

20,799 

13,692 

13,377 

87,974 

7,096 

3,910 

102,847 

58,270 

1823 

20,986 

22,529 

13,122 

117,015 

4,413 

4,795 

81,202 

56,013 

1B24 

17,074 

40,092 

11,419 

135,272 

6,738 

23,689 

94,664 

151,621 

1825 

15,906 

53,141 

14,825 

157,910 

15,158 

50,943 

189,214 

182,752 

1826 

11,829 

16,939 

15,603 

90,726 

22,000 

56,544 

119,060 

120,589 

1837 

7,608 

42,602 

1,035 

88,004 

5,357 

55,961 

67,566 

145,742 

1838 

10,425 

38,991 

1,364 

110,817 

3,466 

57,554 

86,734 

175,643 

1839 

8,359 

49,270 

2,582 

109,228 

5,535 

106,960 

111,470 

229,208 

1840 

11,933 

53,337 

3,166 

114,241 

6,327 

103,067 

112,709 

237,984 

1841 

13,170 

46,795 

977 

113,025 

3,368 

83,009 

88,198 

210,254 

1842 

15,296 

37,218 

1,385 

98,979 

5,499 

59,837 

87,202 

145,499 

— Pobtkb's  Pari,  TabUi,  vols.  i.  to  xii.,  p.  50  each  vol. 
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truth,  that  of  the  ships  which,  in  1846,  imported  4,900,000 
quarters  of  com  into  the  British  harbours,  no  less  than  three- 
fourths  were  foreign  vessels,  and  only  one-fourth  British. 
Neyertheless,  so  insensible  are  political  fanatics  to  the  most 
decisive  facts,  when  they  militate  against  their  favourite 
theories,  that  it  is  in  the  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  that 
Government  are  understood  to  be  prepared  to  introduce, 
even  in  this  session  of  parliament,  a  measure  for  the  aboli- 
tion, or  at  least  the  essential  abrogation,  of  the  Navigation 
Laws. 

The  third  great  change  made  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  the  Liberal  system  has  received  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  has  had  the  fairest  opportunity  for  displaying  its 
mimixed  blessings.  The  Catholic  disabilities,  which  we  had 
been  told  for  thirty  years  were  the  main  cause  of  its 
distressed  condition,  were  repealed  in  1829.  A  large 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform — larger  than  the  most 
vehement  Irish  patriots  ventured  to  dream  of — ^was  conceded 
in  1832.  Corporate  reform  succeeded  in  1834  ;  the  Pro- 
testant corporations  were  dispossessed  of  power  ;  the  entire 
management  of  all  the  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romish  multitude ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  county  magistracy  was,  by  the  appointment 
of  successive  Liberal  Lord-Chancellors,  drawn  from  the 
better  part  of  those  of  the  same  religious  persuasion.  The 
Protestant  clergy  were  deprived  of  a  fourth  of  their  incomes 
to  appease  the  Romish  Cerberus ;  and,  to  avoid  the  vexa- 
tion of  collecting  tithes  from  persons  of  a  different  religious 
belief,  they  were  laid  directly  as  a  burden  on  the  land  ; 
Maynooth  was  supported  by  annual  grants  from  govern- 
ment ;  the  system  of  national  education  was  modified  so  as 
to  please  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Monster  meetings, 
where  sedition  was  always,  treason  often,  spoken,  headed  by 
O'Connell,  were  allowed  to  go  on,  without  the  slightest 
opposition,  for  two  years ;  and  when  at  length  the  evil  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  that  it  could  no  longer  be  endured, 
the  leading  Agitator,  after  being  convicted  in  Ireland,  was 
liberated,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  twelve  judges,  by  the  casting-vote  in  the  House  of  Peers 
of  a  Whig  law-Lord.     British  liberality,  when  the  season  of 
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distress  came,  was  extended  to  the  famishing  Irish  with 
unheard-of  munificence ;  and  while  the  Highlanders,  who 
suflFered  equally  under  the  potato  failure,  got  nothing  but 
from  the  never-failing  kindness  of  British  charity,  Ireland, 
besides  its  full  share  of  that  charity,  received  a  national 
grant  of  ten  millions  sterling,  of  which  no  less  than 
eight  millions  were  borrowed  by  Great  Britain. 

What  have  been  the  results  ?  Has  crime  decreased,  and 
industry  improved,  and  civilisation  advanced,  under  the 
Liberal  system  '?  Has  attachment  to  the  British  government 
become  universal,  and  hatred  of  the  stranger  worn  out,  in 
consequence  of  the  leniency  with  which  they  have  been 
treated,  and  the  unparalleled  generosity  with  which  their 
wants  have  been  supplied  ?  The  facts  are  notoriously  and 
painfully  the  reverse.  Hatred  of  the  Saxon  was  never  so 
general  or  so  vehement ;  idleness  and  recklessness  were  never 
so  widespread ;  destitution  was  never  so  universal ;  life  and 
property  were  never  so  insecure, — as  after  this  long-continued 
system  of  concession,  and  these  unparalleled  acts  of  private 
and  public  generosity.  The  Irish  Repealers  declare,  that 
though  Ireland,  like  England,  has  been  blessed  with  an 
uncommonly  fine  harvest,  there  are  four  millions  of  persons 
in  that  country  in  a  state  of  hopeless  misery  ;  and  suppos- 
ing, as  is  probably  the  case,  that  this  statement  is  exagge- 
rated, the  authentic  reports  to  Parliament  on  the  state  of  the 
poor  prove  that  there  are  above  two  millions  of  paupers,  or 
a  full  fourth  of  the  population,  in  a  state  verging  on  starva- 
tion. A  new  so-called  Coercion  Bill  has  been  brought  into 
Parliament  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  crimes  of 
violence,  and,  above  all,  of  cold-blooded  murders ;  and  on 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  its  introduction  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  must  speak  for  himself.  Sir  George 
Grey  said,  on  November  30,  1847,  on  moving  the  firet 
reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  that,  during  the  six  months 
ending  October  1846,  the  heinous  crimes  of  violence  in 
Ireland  stood  as  follows  : — 


*^  Homicide,     ......  68 

Attemptd  upon  life  by  firing  at  the  person,  55 

Robberies  of  arms,    .....  207 

Firing  into  dwelling-houses,             ...  51 
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For  the  six  months  ending  October  1847,  the  number  Increased  to — 

Homicides,    .            .            .            .            .  06 

Attempts  upon  life  by  firing  at  the  person,               .  126 

Robberies  of  arms,    .....  530 

Firing  into  dvrelling-houses,             .            .            .  116 

It  woald  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  a  fearful  increase  in  the  amonnt 
of  these  four  classes  of  crime.  The  whole  of  Ireland  was  implicated  in  the 
shame  and  disgrace  conseqaent  upon  this  large  increase  of  crime.  Looking 
at  the  police  returns  for  the  month  of  October,  (for  from  that  period  it  was 
that  those  crimes  commenced  to  increase  at  such  a  fearful  rate,)  he  found 
the  following  results  for  the  whole  of  Ireland : — 

Ilomicides,    .  .  .  .  .  19 

Firing  at  the  person,  ....  32 

Firing  Into  dwelling-houses,  ...  26 

Robberies  of  arms,    .  .  .  .  .118 


Making  a  total  of  cases,  .  195 

Looking  at  the  districts  in  which  these  crimes  were  committed,  he  found 
that  the  total  number  of  all  those  crimes  committed  in  three  of  the  counties 
of  Ireland,  t.  e.,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  was  to  the  whole  of  Ireland 
as  139  to  175,  or  that  71  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  those  three  counties,  which  did  not  include  more  than  13  per  cent 
of  all  Ireland.'' 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  Liberal  government  during 
twenty  years  in  Ireland.  And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  three  counties  in  which  this  unenviable  pre- 
eminence of  atrocious  crime  exists — ^viz.,  Clare,  Limerick,  and 
Tipperary — are  precisely  those  in  which  the  Romish  faith  is 
most  inveterate,  and  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  most 
unbounded. 

The  next  great  change  introduced  by  the  Liberal  party, 
was  by  the  carrying  through  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  set- 
tling the  constitution  upon  an  entirely  new  basis  by  the  act 
of  1832.  We  do  not  propose  at  present  to  resume  any 
part  of  that  great  debate,  in  which  at  the  time  this  Magazine 
took  so  prominent  a  part.  We  have  seen  no  cause  to  change 
any  of  the  opinions  then  expressed,  and  only  pray  God  that 
the  predictions  then  made  may  not  be  too  faithfully  verified. 
As  little  shall  we  inquire  whether  the  changes  which  have 
since  ensued,  and  under  which  the  nation  is  now  so  griev- 
ously labouring,  are  or  are  not  to  be  ascribed,  as  we  then 
foretold,  to  the  constitution  of  government  as  then  framed, 
and  the  urban  ascendency  which  the  bestowing  of  two-thirds 
of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  towns  neces- 
sarily occasioned.  We  are  content  to  accept  the  constitu- 
tion, as  new-modelled  by  the  Reform  Bill,  as  the  constitution 
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of  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  to  support  it  as  such.  We 
know  that  by  it  the  government  of  the  country  is  substan- 
tially vested  in  the  majority  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
electors.  We  aim  only  at  explaining  facts  and  dispelling 
illusions  to  these  electors.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that, 
whether  the  Reform  Bill  has  worked  for  good  or  for  evil  as 
regards  the  industrious  classes  ;  whether  it  has  substituted 
or  not  substituted  moneyed  for  landed  ascendency  ;  whether 
or  not  the  first  devil  has  been  expelled,  but  straightway  he 
has  returned  with  seven  other  devils  worse  than  himself,  and 
the  last  state  of  the  man  is  worse  than  the  first — in  any  of 
these  cases  the  Liberal  party  have  got  nothing  to  say,  and 
have  no  title  to  complain  of  the  results  which  have  followed. 
They  got  everything  their  own  way  ;  they  remodelled  the 
constitution  according  to  the  devices  of  their  own  hearts  ; 
and  if  they  are  now  sufifering,  they  are  reaping  the  fruits  of 
the  seed  which  they  themselves  have  sown. 

But  of  all  the  innovations  of  the  Liberal  party,  that 
of  which  the  consequences  have  been  most  disastrous  within 
the  sphere  of  their  immediate  influence,  and  which  have  now 
been  demonstrated  in  the  most  decisive  way  by  the  results 
of  experience,  are  the  changes  they  have  made  on  our  West 
India  colonies.  They  exhibit  a  series  of  alterations  so 
perilous,  so  irrational,  so  disastrous,  that  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  they  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals,  extensive  as  they 
are,  of  human  folly  and  perversity.  Only  think  what  they 
were  I 

We  first,  in  1807,  abolished  the  slave-trade  in  our 
dominions.  So  far  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  step 
taken  was  both  just  and  expedient — just,  because  the 
iniquitous  traffic  in  human  flesh  should,  at  all  hazards,  be 
stopped  in  a  Christian  state ;  expedient,  because  we  already 
possessed,  in  the  colonies  themselves,  a  large  Negro  popula- 
tion, perfectly  capable,  if  well  treated,  of  keeping  up  and 
increasing  its  own  numbers,  and  performing  all  the  field 
operations  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  produce,  which  at 
that  period  employed  250,000  tons  of  British  shipping  for 
its  transport,  and  maintained  a  population  that  consumed 
£3,500,000  worth  of  British  manufactures.  But  as  the 
British  colonies  were  thus  deprived  of  the  aid  of  imported 
forced  labour,  which,  the  rival  sugar  colonies  of  Cuba  and 
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the  Brazils  enjojed,  of  course  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
labour  of  the  black  cultivators  in  the  British  islands  should 
be  perpetuated,  and  the  proprietors  maintained  in  the  means 
of  getting  that  work  from  them  which  they  were  prohibited 
from  acquiring  from  foreign  labourers.  The  way  to  do  this, 
and  withal  to  give  the  greatest  possible  security  and  means 
of  improvement  to  the  black  population  of  which  they  were 
susceptible,  was  evident,  and  was  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed 
out  at  the  time.  It  was  to  maintain  slavery  in  the  mean 
time,  doing  everything  possible  to  mitigate  its  severity,  till 
the  Negro  population  had  come  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  artificial  wants  as  to  be  ready,  for  their  enjoyment,  to 
submit  to  regular  and  continuous  toil ;  to  regulate  their  days 
of  forced  labour,  and  give  them  some  days  in  the  week  to 
work  for  themselves,  of  which  they  might  reap  the  fruits ;  and 
to  allow  every  Negro,  who  could  thus  amass  a  sum  equal  to 
his  price,  to  purchase  his  freedom  from  his  master.  By  this 
simple  system,  no  one  could  become  free  without  having  proved 
himself  capable  of  being  a  freeman,  and  therefore  the  whole 
evils  of  premature  emancipation  were  avoided.  It  was  thus 
that  slavery  wore  out,  almost  without  being  noticed,  in  the 
European  kingdoms ;  it  was  thus  it  almost  disappeared,  insen- 
sibly and  without  a  convulsion,  in  Spanish  South  America. 
Instead  of  this  wise,  judicious,  and  really  humane  course, 
what  have  we  done  ?  Why,  we  first,  by  the  act  of  1834, 
abolished  slavery  altogether  in  the  British  dominions,  upon 
giving  a  compensation  to  the  proprietors,  which,  large  as  it 
was,  was  not,  on  an  average,  the  third  part  of  the  value  of 
the  slave  population  set  free,  at  the  expiration  of  a  prospec- 
tive apprenticeship  of  seven  years ;  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  deeming  that  first  time  too  long,  we  set  them  free 
altogether!  We  thought,  in  our  wisdom,  that  a  nation 
required  no  longer  time  to  serve  the  apprenticeship  to  free- 
dom than  a  freeman  did  to  become  expert  in  a  trade.  We 
proposed  to  do  in  a  few  years  what  nature  could  only  accom- 
plish in  centuries.  The  consequences,  so  often  and  so  fatally 
predicted,  immediately  ensued.  The  emancipated  black 
population  either  refused  to  work,  or  would  only  do  so  at  such 
high  wages,  and  in  so  desultory  a  manner,  that  the  supply 
of  sugar  rapidly  declined  in  the  British  colonies.  It,  in 
consequence,  rose  considerably  in  price  in  the  mother  country ; 
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and  upon  that,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  free-trade 
mania,  partly  from  a  desire  to  appease  the  clamorous  multi- 
tude in  the  British  towns,  who  had  begun  to  feel,  in  the 
enhanced  price  of  that  article,  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  their  own  actions,  we  did  a  thing  so  unjust,  so  monstrous, 
so  cruel,  so  inconsistent  with  all  our  former  professions,  that 
we  believe  the  annals  of  the  world  may  be  searched  in  vain 
for  its  parallel.     It  was  this  : — 

We  first  reduced  to  a  half  of  its  former  amount  the 
protective  duty  on  foreign  slave-grown  sugar,  and  then,  by 
the  act  of  1846,  in  pursuance  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  principles, 
and  with  his  approbation,  passed  an  act  for  the  progressive 
reduction,  during  three  years,  of  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar, 
until,  in  1849,  those  on  foreign  and  colonial  were  to  become 
equd  to  each  other  1  That  is,  having  first  deprived  our  own 
colonies  of  their  slave  labour  for  less  than  a  fourth  of  its 
value,  we  proceeded  to  admit  foreign  sugar  raised  by 
SLAVES  to  the  supply  of  the  British  markets,  on  terms  which 
in  two  years  will  be  those  of  perfect  equality.  We  have 
seen  what  came  of  the  attempt  in  the  IVl  auritius  to  compete 
with  slave-labour  by  means  of  the  labour  of  freemen.  Even 
though  the  attempt  was  made  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  with  the  colossal  capital  of  Reid,  Irving,  and  Com- 
pany, and  an  ample  supply  of  Hill  Coolies  to  carry  it  on,  the 
immense  wealth  of  that  house  was  swallowed  up  in  the  hope- 
less attempt,  and  it  became  bankrupt  in  consequence.  Experi- 
ence had  long  ago  proved  in  St  Domingo  that  the  black 
population,  when  not  compelled,  will  not  raise  sugar ;  for 
that  noble  island,  which,  anterior  to  the  emancipation  of  its 
slaves  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France,  raised  and 
exported  672,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  now  does  not 
export  a  single  pound;  and  instead  of  consuming  as  then 
£9,890,000  worth  of  French  manufactures,  does  not  import 
a  single  article.*  To  provide  against  this  evidently  approach- 
ing crisis  in  the  supply  of  sugar  for  the  British  market,  we 
have  thrown  open  our  harbours  to  slave-grown  sugar  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  from  the  rapid  decline  in 
the  produce  of  the  West  India  Islands,  even  before  this 
last  coup-de-grace  was  given  them  by  the  application  of 
free-trade  principles  to  their  produce,  it  is  painfully  evident 

*  Dumas,  viiL  112 ;  Mackenzue's  St  Domingo,  L  812. 
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that  a  result  precisely  similar  is  about  to  take  place  in  the 
British  colonies.^  And  it  is  little  consolation  to  find  that 
this  injustice  has  recoiled  upon  the  heads  of  the  nation 
which  perpetrated  it,  and  that  the  decline  in  the  consump- 
tion of  British  manufactures  by  the  West  India  islands  is 
becoming  proportioned  to  the  ruin  we  have  inflicted  on 

them.f 

But  most  of  all  has  this  concatenation  of  fanaticism, 
infatuation,  and  injustice  proved  pernicious  to  the  Negro 
race,  for  whose  benefit  the  changes  were  all  undertaken. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  them  if  the  British  slave- 
trade  had  never  been  abolished  ;  that  they  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  chiefly  in  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  slave-ships,  and 
been  brought  to  the  British  West  India  islands  I  For  then 
the  slave-trade  was  subject  to  our  direction,  and  regulations 
miglit  have  been  adopted  to  place  it  on  the  best  possible 
footing  for  its  unhappy  victims.  But  now  we  liave  thrown 
it  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
over  whom  we  have  no  sort  of  control,  and  who  exercise  it 
in  so  frightful  a  manner,  that  the  heart  absolutely  sickens  at 
the  thought  of  the  amount  of  human  suffering,  at  the  cost 
of  which  we  have  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  to  sixpence  a 

•  "  Of  the  progresaive  decline  in  the  powers  of  production  of  the  West  India 
possessions  generally,  some  idea  may  bo  formed  from  what  has  been  observed  in 
Jamaica ;  for  though  that  island  labours  \mder  some  peculiar  disadvantages,  that 
&ct  merely  increases  the  force  of  the  ailment  which  is  derived  from  its 
past  experience. 

Average  of  the  five  yean  ending  1807 — lut  of  the  slave-trade,            .  £3,852,624 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1815— date  of  the  Registrv  Act,        .  3,588,903 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1823 — date  of  Canning*s  Resolution,  3,192,637 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1833 — last  five  of  slavery,        .        .  2,791,478 

Average  of  the  five  yeare  ending  1843 — first  five  of  freedom,       .        .  1,213,284 

"The  House  of  Assembly,  from  whose  memorial  to  the  government  (June 
1847)  we  borrow  these  fiEtcts,  makes  the  following  remarks  ou  this  instructive 
table : — 

*^  *  Up  to  1807  the  exports  of  Jamaica  progressively  rose  as  cultivation  was 
extended.  From  that  date  they  have  been  gradually  sinking ;  but  we  more  espe- 
cially entreat  attention  to  the  evidence  here  adduced  of  the  effects  of  emancipation, 
which,  in  ten  years,  reduced  the  annual  value  of  the  three  principal  staples  from 
£2,791,478  to  £1,213,284,  being  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  sixteen,  or  equal,  at 
five  per  cent,  to  an  investment  of  about  thirty-two  millions  of  property  annihi- 
lated. We  believe  the  history  of  the  world  would  be  in  vain  searched  for  any 
parallel  case  of  oppression  perpetrated  by  a  civilised  government  upon  any  section 
of  its  own  subjects.' " 

+  Exports  to  British  West  India  Colonies : — 

1827,  .        .        £3,583,222  1840,        .        .        £3,574,970 

1828,  .        .  3,289,704  1841,        .        .  2,504,004 

1829,  .        .  3,612,085  1842,        .        .  2,591,425 

—Porter's  Pari  TaJUtt,  xii.  114. 
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pound.  Compared  with  it,  the  English  slave-ships  and 
English  slavery  were  an  earthly  paradise.  Mr  Buxton,  the 
great  anti-slavery  advocate,  admitted,  some  years  ago,  that 
the  "  number  of  blacks  who  now  annually  cross  the  Atlantic 
is  double  what  it  was  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  first 
began  their  benevolent  labours.^'  ^  Now,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  free  trade  in  sugar,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  in  a  few  years  the  whok,  or  nearly  the  whole,  sugar 
consumed  by  Europe  will  be  raised  by  the  slave  colonies, 
and  wrung  by  the  lash  from  the  most  wretched  species  of 
slaves — those  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  I  Moreover,  the  slave- 
trade,  to  supply  them,  will  be  triple  what  it  was  in  1789, 
when  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  Negro  population 
began !  Thus,  by  the  combined  efifects  of  fanaticism,  igno- 
rance, presumption,  and  free  trade,  we  shall  have  succeeded, 
by  the  middle  of  this  century,  in  totally  destroying  our  own 
sugar  colonies  ;  adding,  to  no  purpose,  £20,000,000  to  our 
national  debt ;  annihilating  property  to  the  amount  of 
£130,000,000  in  our  own  dominions ;  doubling  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  slave  possessions ;  cutting  ofi*  a  market  of 
£3,500,000  a-year  for  our  manufactures  :  and  tripling  the 
slave-trade  in  extent,  and  quadrupling  it  in  horror,  through- 
out the  globe. 

Grave  and  serious  matter  for  consideration  as  these 
results  afibrd,  all  of  which,  be  it  observed,  are  now  ascer- 
tained by  experience — they  yet  sink  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance compared  with  the  gigantic  measures  of  "free 
trade  and  a  fettered  currency ,^^  which  have  now  spread 
ruin  and  desolation  through  the  heart  of  the  empire.  It 
is  here  that  the  evil  now  pressing  is  to  be  found ;  it 
is  from  hence  that  the  cry  of  agony,  which  now  resounds 
through  the  empire,  has  sprung.  And  unless  a  remedy  is 
applied,  and  speedily  applied,  to  the  enormous  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  the  reckless  and  simultaneous  adoption 
of  these  powerful  engines  on  human  affairs,  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  the  present  distress  will  go  on,  with  slight 
variations,  from  bad  to  worse,  till  the  empire  is  destroyed, 
and  three- fourths  of  its  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  ruin. 
These  are  strong  expressions,  we  know  ;  but  if  they  are 
so,  it  is  from  the  testimony  of  the  Government,  and  the 

•  Buxton  on  the  Slave-Trade,  172. 
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ablest  advocates  for  the  free-trade  and  bullion  system, 
and  the  facts  which  we  see  around  us,  that  we  are  reluc- 
tantly compelled,  not  only  to  use  them,  but  to  believe  they 
are  true.  Hear  what  the  Times  says,  on  the  aspect  of 
national  monetary  and  commercial  affairs  : — 

*'  In  our  wide  sea  of  difficulties,  therefore,  we  are  without  rodder  or  com- 
pass. We  cannot  base  oar  proceedings  on  a  calculation  that  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  will  be  carried  out ;  nor  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  assume 
that  an  inconvertible  currency  will  be  authorised,  and  thus  frame  our  future 
contracts  accordingly.  AU  Uiat  we  can  discern  before  us  is  declining  trade 
and  grinding  poverty,  bankrupt  railways,  and  increased  taxation;  but 
whether  the  lesson  will  be  prolonged  in  its  bitterness,  and  the  salutary 
effect  retarded  by  measures  of  national  dishonour,  is  a  point  upon  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  prophesy.  Three  years  back  an  indignant  negative  might 
have  been  given  to  such  a  conjecture^  but  since  then  demoralisation  has 
been  rapid^  and  time  alone  can  determine  if,  by  the  deliberate  proceedings 
of  the  legislature,  the  record  of  it  is  destined  to  become  indelible." — Times^ 
26th  November  1847. 

This  is  tolerably  strong  evidence  from  the  leading  and 
ablest  free-trade  and  bullionist  journal.     Strong  indeed  must 
have  been  the  testimony  of  facts  around  them,  when  the 
well-informed  and  powerful  writers  in  the  Times  put  forth 
such  admissions  as  to  the  state  of  the  country.     Observe  the 
emphatic  words  wrung  by  woful  experience  from  this  jour- 
nal,    "  Three  years  back  an  indignant  negative  would  have 
been  given  to  such  conjectures  ;  but  since  then  the  pro- 
gress of  demoralisation  has  been  rapid."     Sir  R.  Peel's 
Bank  Act  was  passed  in  1844,  and  his  free-trade  measures 
in   1846.      And  be  it  observed,    that    that    state    arose 
entirely  under  their  own  system ;  at  a  time  when  the  Bank 
charter  stood  unchanged,  and  free  trade,  the  grand  panacea 
for  all  evils,  was,  and  had  been  in  a  great  degree  for 
years,  in  full  and  unrestrained  operation.     We  shall  see 
anon  whether  the  Irish  famine  and  English  railways  had 
anything  material  to  do  with  the  matter.    Strong  as  it 
is,  however,  this  testimony  is  increased  by  the  real  evidence 
of  facts  in  every  direction,  and  of  the  acts  and  admissions  of 
Government.     These  are  of  such  a  kind  as  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  passed  for  fabulous.     They  have  outstripped  the 
most  gloomy  predictions  of  the  most  gloomy  of  the  Protec- 
tionists ;  they  have  out-Heroded  Herod  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  path  we  have  so  long 
been  pursuing.     They  could  not  have  been  credited,  if  not 
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supported  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  and  the  state- 
ments of  Ministers  of  high  character,  from  undoubted  and 
authentic  sources  of  information.  We  subjoin  a  few  of 
them,  of  universal  and  painful  notoriety  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  empire  at  this  time  ;  not  in  the  belief  that  we,  in  so 
doing,  can  add  any  facts  not  previously  familiar  to  the 
nation,  but  in  order  that  these  facts,  now  so  well  known, 
should  get  into  a  more  durable  record  than  the  daily  journals, 
and  not  pass  for  fabulous  in  future,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped^ 
happier  times. 

The  first  is,  that  the  interest  of  money  has,  by  the  recom- 
mendation, and  indeed  express  injunction  of  Government, 
been  raised  to  eight  per  cent.  This  grievous  and  most 
calamitous  efiect,  which  was  never  heard  of  during  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  which  did  not 
ensue  even  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore,  or  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1797,*  has  been  publicly 
announced  to  the  nation,  in  the  Premier's  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  Letter  to  the  Directors.  It  is  well  known 
that,  high  as  this  rate  of  interest  was,  it  was  less  than  had 
been  previously  taken  by  private  bankers,  which  had  risen 
to  nine,  ten,  and  even  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent  for  short 
periods.  These  are  the  rates  of  interest  which,  anterior 
to  its  conquest  by  the  British  Government,  were,  common 
amidst  Asiatic  oppression  in  the  distracted  realm  of  Hin- 
dostan.      They  had  not  been  so  high  in  England  before 

*  For  a  few  days  during  the  panic  consequent  on  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  the 
8  per  cents  were  at  4 5,  but  they  soon  rose  and  ranged  from  55  to  58.  The  interest 
of  money  never  exceeded  5  per  cent,  and  indeed  it  could  not,  as  the  usuiy  laws 
were  then  in  operation.  The  issue  of  one-po\md  notes  in  sufficient  numbers 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  after  February  1797,  soon  relieved  the  distress,  extin- 
guished the  panic,  and  brought  us  triumphanlJy  through  the  war.  The  foUowing 
are  the  rates  of  interest  and  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  for 
thirty  years  past,  which  shows  how  little  low  interest  has  to  do  with  the  plen- 
tiful stores  of  the  precious  metals  : — 


1815.— 28th  February, 
1816.— 29th  February, 
1820.— 29th  February, 
1826.— 28th  February, 
1832.— 29th  February, 
1837.— 28th  February, 
1839.—  October, 

1840.— 25th  February, 
1847.— 13th  November, 


Bunion.  Rate  of  DiMOunt. 


Five  per  cent. 
Five  per  cent. 
Five  per  cent. 
Five  per  cent. 
Four  per  cent. 
Five  per  cent. 
Six  per  cent. 
Five  per  cent. 
Eight  per  cent 

The  rate  of  8  per  cent  has  not  been  chaiged  by  the  Bank  of  England  before 
for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  quarter. 

VOL.  I.  2  C 


£2,037,000 
4,641,000 
4,911,000 
2,460,000 
5,293,000 
4,077,000 
2,522,000 
4,311,000 
9,258,520 
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for  a  century  and  a  quarter.  It  was  reserved  for  Great 
Britain,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  ren- 
der universal,  by  the  effects  of  domestic  legislation,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years'  peace,  and  when  in  a  state  of  entire 
amity  with  all  the  world,  a  rate  of  interest  unknown  for  a 
century  before  in  the  British  empire ;  which  could  pre- 
viously be  hardly  credited  as  having  existed,  even  in  the 
days  of  feudal  barbarism  ;  and  which  had  latterly  been 
known  only  amidst  the  predatory  warfare,  fierce  devasta- 
tions, and  universal  hoarding  of  specie,  under  the  native 
powers  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  next  place,  the  public  revenue  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing 1st  October  18479  is  L.  1,500,000  less  than  it  was  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  which  itself 
was  below  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1845.  Here 
then  is  an  ascertained  falling  off  of  L.1,500,000  a  quarter, 
or  Six  millions  a-tear,  in  a  revenue  not  exceeding 
L.52,000,000  of  net  income,  and  of  which  upwards  of  a 
half  is  absorbed  in  paying  the  dividends  on  the  public  debt. 
There  is  no  reason  to  hope  for  an  amendment  in  the  next 
or  the  succeeding  quarter  ;  happy  if  there  is  not  a  still  greater 
falling  off.  This  is,  be  it  observed,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  peace,  when  in  amity  with  all  the  world,  and  when  the 
war  income-tax,  producing  L.5,200,000  a-year,  is  added  to 
the  national  income  I  But  for  that  grinding  war  addition, 
laid  on  to  meet  the  disasters  of  the  Affghanistan  expedition, 
and  kept  on  to  conceal  the  deficiency  of  income  produced  by 
Sir  K  Peers  free-trade  measures,  the  deficiency  would  be 
above  L.l  1,000,000  a-year.  And  this  occurs  just  after  a 
proper  and  suitable  thanksgiving  for  an  uncommonly  fine 
harvest ;  when  all  the  world  is  at  peace ;  five  years  after 
Sir  R.  Peel's  tariff  in  1842,  which  was  to  add  so  much  to 
our  foreign  trade ;  three  years  after  the  act  of  1844,  which 
was  to  impose  the  requisite  checks  on  imprudent  speculation  ; 
and  eighteen  months  after  the  adoption  of  general  free  trade, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws  by  the  act  of  July  1846, 
by  which  the  commerce  and  revenue  of  the  country  were  to 
be  so  much  improved  I 

In  the  third  place,  nearly  the  whole  railways  in  progress 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  stopped,  or  are  to  be  in 
a  few  days,  in  consequence  partly  of  this  exorbitant  rate  of 
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interest,  partly  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  money  even 
on  these  monstrous  and  hitherto  unheard-of  terms.  It  is 
calculated  that  three  hundred  thousand  labourers,  embracing 
with  their  families  little  short  of  a  million  of  persons,  have 
been  from  this  cause  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
deprived  of  bread.  Already  the  effects  of  this  grievous  and 
sudden  stoppage  are  apparent  in  the  metropolis,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  great  cities,  in  the  groups,  at 
once  pitiable  and  alarming,  of  rude  and  uncouth,  but  sturdy 
and  formidable  labourers,  who  are  seen  congregating  at  the 
corners  of  the  principal  streets.  But  if  this  is  the  effect  of 
the  sudden  stoppage  on  the  mere  navigators,  the  hod-and- 
barrow  men,  what  must  it  be  on  the  vast  multitude  of 
mechanics  and  iron  workmen,  thrown  idle  from  the  inability 
of  the  railway  companies,  at  present  at  least,  to  go  on  with 
their  contracts  1  So  dreadful  has  been  the  effects  of  this 
stoppage  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  the  two  principal 
iron  districts  of  Scotland,  that  before  these  pages  issue  from 
the  press,  forty  thousand  persons  in  the  former  county,  and 
thirty  thousand  in  the  latter,  including  the  families  of  the 
workmen,  will  be  out  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  coal 
trades  alone  t  The  greater  part  of  this  immense  and  desti- 
tute mass  will  fall  on  Glasgow,  where  already  half  the  mills 
are  stopped  or  on  short  time,  and  in  which  city,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  no  less  than  49,993  Irish*  have 
landed,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were  in  the  last  stage  of  desti- 
tution, and  no  inconsiderable  part  bringing  with  them  the 
contagion  of  typhus  fever. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  great  marts  of  manufacturing 
industry,  both  for  the  home  and  the  export  trade,  are  in 
nearly  as  deplorable  a  condition  as  the  iron  trade ;  and  the 
multitude  who  will  be  out  of  bread  in  them  is  not  less 
appalling  than  in  the  railway  and  iron  departments.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  condition  to  which  they  have  been  brought 
by  the  combined  operation  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered 
currency,  we  subjoin  the  weekly  return  of  the  state  of  trade 
in  Manchester  for  the  week  ending  November  23.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  return  is  made  up  under  the  direction 
of  the  admirable  police  of  that  city,  with  the  utmost 
accuracy. 

*  Report  of  the  Qlasgow  Poor  Inspector,  28th  November  184T. 
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Wbeklt  RnuBN  made  up  to  yeflterday,  (tforember  23),  io  the  Improved  Form, 
of  the  State  of  the  ranoiu  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Worsted  !£ilU,  and  other  Large 
EMabliahmenta  and  Work^  in  Mauchester : — 


DKTiptloiiotMllU. 

1 

Full  Timi. 

1 

1 

1 

■B 

1 

J 

1 
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illi 

s 

f 

si 
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S 

■z 

^ 
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Catton  Mills,       . 

.91 

10 

«l 

Ifi 

a8,0S3 

i5,oeo 

6,079 

6,B94 

SLlkMilU,.        . 

H 

2 

3,009 

621 

3,138 

SnmllwHi  MUb, 

IH 

a 

n 

1.232 

101 

Wontod  Mill),  . 

a 

2 

155 

Pye  Worki,        . 

S 

l,S7S 

170 

862!       40a 

V 

1 

7 

19          51 

M«iluu.i.ti. 

S2 

7 

10 

13 

3 

6,079 

2.777 

1,616;    1,6B7 

TotalF,         .    \ii:i 

63 

24 

« 

ao 

4U,99A 

2U.322 

11,284.    »,3B9 

From  this  Table  it  appears  tliat  out  of  40,995  -workers 
employed  in  tbe  factories  of  Manchester,  11,284  are  work- 
ing short  time,  and  no  less  than  9389  are  wholly  out  of 
employment.  This  last  class,  vith  their  families,  cannot 
embrace  less,  at  the  lowest  computation,  than  thirty  thou- 
sand souls,  who  are  entirely  destitute.  The  state  of  matters 
in  Glasgow  is  at  least  as  bad ;  about  half  of  the  mills  there 
are  shut,  or  working  short  time.  And  this  is  the  condition 
of  our  manufactures,  we  repeat,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
profound  peace,  when  we  are  engaged  in  no  foreign  war 
whatever ;  when,  so  far  from  being  distressed  for  the  ordinary 
supply  of  subsistence,  we  hare  just  returned  thanks  to  heaven 
for  the  finest  harvest  reaped  iu  the  memory  of  man ;  and 
when,  under  tbe  combined  operation  of  home  produce  and 
an  immense  foreign  importation,  wheat  is  selling  for  526. 
the  quarter ;  three  years  after  the  imposing  of  the  golden 
fetters  which  were  for  ever  to  preclude  improvident  specula- 
tion ;  and  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  adoption  of  tbe  free- 
trade  principles,  which  were  to  open  up  new  and  nnbeard-of 
Bo&rcea  of  manufacturing  prosperity. 

In  the  fifth  place,  if  the  general  state  of  our  exports,  and 
of  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  from  which  they  are 
prepared,  is  considered,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the 
principal  marts  of  manufacturing  industry  should  be  in  so 
deplorable  a  situation.  Tbe  declared  values  of  tbe  exports 
of  our  principal  manufactures,  for  nine  months,  ending  lOtb 
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October,  in  each  of  the  following  years,  have  stood  thus, 
according  to  Lord  John  Russell's  statement : — 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

First  nine  months  of  jear,    .   £41,732,143    £40,008,874    £89,975,207 
Single  month  of  October,      .       5,323,553        5,477,389        4,665,409* 

This  decline  is  of  itself  sufficiently  alarming,  the  more 
especially  when  coming  in  the  wake  of  the  great  free-trade 
change,  from  which  so  great  an  extension  of  our  exports  was 
predicted.  Here  is  a  decline  of  exports  in  two  years  of 
three  millions,  which  in  last  October  had  swelled  to  a  decrease 
of  THREE-FOURTHS  OF  A  MILLION  for  a  single  month.  But 
from  the  following  Table  it  appears  that  this  falling  off, 
considerable  as  it  is,  exhibits  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
general  decline  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  nation  ;  and 
that  the  stoppage  of  industry  for  the  home  market  is  much 
more  serious. 

Raw  Material  Imported,  Jan.  5  to  Oct.  10. 


Flax,cwi, 

1845. 

1840. 

1 

1847. 

1,048,390 

744,861 

732,034 

Hemp,    .           .           •           • 

624,866 

588,034 

465,220 

Silk,  nw,  lb.,     . 

2,865,605 

3,429,260 

3,051,015 

Do.  thro^rn. 

311,413 

293,402 

200,719 

Do.  WMte,  cwt., . 

11,288 

6,173 

7,279 

Cotton  wool,  cwt. 

5,495,799 

3,866,089 

3,423,061 

Sheep's  wool,  lb. 

57,308,477 

51,058,209 

43,348,336 

This  Table  exhibits  an  alarming  decline  in  the  importa- 
tion of  all  the  materials  for  our  staple  manufactures,  except 
raw  silk,  which  has  considerably  increased.  That  increase 
has  not  arisen  from  any  increased  sale  of  articles  of  clothing, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  in  the  nation  since  1845,  but  solely 
from  the  great  extent  to  which,  since  that  time,  the  fashion 
of  ladies^  dress  has  run  in  favour  of  silk  attire.  And, 
accordingly,  the  decline  in  wool  and  cotton  imported  is  so 
very  considerable,  that  it  amounts,  since  1845,  to  fully  a 
fourth.  We  are  aware  how  much  the  price  of  cotton  rose 
in  1845;  but  it  has  since  rapidly  declined;  and  yet,  even 
at  the  present  low  prices.  Lord  George  Bentinck  stated,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  bringing  up  the  address  in  this  session  of 
Parliament,  without  contradiction  from  the  practical  men 

*  Mr  Newdegate's  Speech  in  Pftrliament,  December  2, 1B47. 
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there,  that  so  miserable  were  the  prices  of  export  markets 
just  now,  that  cotton  manufactured  goods  were  exported 
cheaper  than  the  raw  material  from  which  they  are  formed 
could  be  imported  to  this  country. 

It  is  a  poor  set-oflF  to  these  facts  demonstrating  the 
declining  state  of  our  foreign  manufactures,  to  say  that  the 
exportation  of  iron  and  machinery  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  same  years,  and  that  we  have  imported  enor- 
mously all  kinds  of  foreign  subsistence.^  So  it  has 
been ;  but  what  does  that  indicate  'i  The  first,  that 
foreigners,  under  our  liberal  system  of  free  trade,  even  in 
the  articles  vital  to  our  manufacturing  wealth,  are  largely 
importing  the  machinery  which  is  to  enable  them  to  rival 
our  staple  manufacturing  fabrics,  and  the  iron  rails  which 
are  to  give  them  the  means  of  bringing  their  establishments, 
for  practical  purposes,  nearer  each  other,  and  compensating 
the  immense  advantages  we  have  hitherto  derived  from  the 
narrowness  and  compact  nature  of  our  territory,  and  our 
insular  and  highly  favourable  maritime  situation.  The 
last,  which  undoubtedly  has  risen  in  so  short  a  time  to 
a  height  which  the  most  decided  and  gloomy  Protectionist 
never  ventured  to  foretell,t  only  demonstrates  that  free 
trade  is,  even  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated  by  its 
opponents,  working  out  the  downfall  of  our  agricultural 


*   To  OCTOBSB  10  m  BAOH  YSAB. 

1M5.  1846.  1847. 

Machinery,     .  .  £644,839  £897,442  £942,533 

Iron  and  steel,  .  2,854,048  3,374,335  4,096,367 


£3,498,887  £4,271,777  £5,038,900 

t  AououLTuiuL  Pboduci  Imported  from  Jant7art  5  to  October  10. 

1845.  1846.  1847. 


lave  animals, 


,  cwt. 


19,598  85,542  172,355 

109,550  206,455  403,877 

J89.056  177,165  243,140 

183,891  216,191  24.%601 

1,836,739  2,635,218  7,905,419 

394,908  2,631,341  7,900,880 


ProTisions,  beef,  pork,  &c, 

Batter,  cwt. 

Cheese^  do. 

Grain  in  ouarters. 

Grain  in  flour  and  meal,  cwt. 

The  grain  imported  in  nine  months  measured  in  quarters  will  stand  thus : — 

In  Quarters 7,905,419 

In  flour  and  meal, 2,650,263 

In  nine  months,  quarters,  .  10,555,682 

The  greatest  import  in  any  one  year  before  was  in  1841,  when  it  was  4,772,641 
quarters. 
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industrj,  and  reducing  us  to  the  pitiable  condition  of  the 
Roman  empire,  when,  instead  as  of  old  sending  supplies  of 
provisions  to  the  legions  from  Italy  into  distant  provinces, 
Italy  itself  was  fed  by  the  provinces,  and  the  life  of  the 
Roman  people  was  committed  to  the  chances  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  depreciation  of  property  and  ruin 
to  individuals  which  has  ensued  and  is  going  on  from  the 
present  crisis  is  so  prodigious,  that  the  mind  can  scarcely 
apprehend  it,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  ardent  imagi- 
nation. Not  to  mention  the  extreme  embarrassment  to 
merchants  which  must  ensue  from  the  present  extravagant 
rate  of  interest  and  discount,  and  which  must  in  most 
branches  of  commerce  entirely  absorb  the  profiis  of  stock 
for  this  year;  not  to  mention  the  vast  number  of  the  most 
respectable  houses  which  have  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
the  times;  not  to  mention  the  prodigious  burden  imposed 
on  landed  proprietors  and  debtors  in  mortgages  and  bonds 
on  personal  security,  by  the  general  rise  of  interest  to  five 
per  cent,  and  often  above  that  sum,  from  three  and  a  half 
or  four  per  cent, — let  us  endeavour  to  estimate,  on  some- 
thing approaching  to  authentic  data,  the  depreciation  and 
destruction  of  property  which  had  taken  place  even  so 
early  as  26th  October  last,  when  Government  most  properly 
stepped  in  to  arrest  the  ruinous  eflFects  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
currency  bill  of  1844. 

We  estimate  the  National  Debt,  funded  and  unfunded, 
in  round  numbers,  at  £800,000,000  ;  the  railway  property, 
which  now  produces  a  revenue  of  above  £9,000,000  a-year, 
of  which  half  is  profit,  at  £100,000,000  ;^  bank  and  other 
joint  stock  at  as  much ;  and  the  capital  embarked  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures  at  £500,000,000.  Thus,  the 
loss  on  the  moveable  property  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
present  crisis,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — The  three 
per  cents  in  August  1845  were  at  £100|,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  were  about  100  :  when  Lord  John  Russell 
stepped  in  by  his  letter  of  26th  October  1847,  to  arrest 

*  The  turn  iavested  in  railways  firom  1841  to  1845,  wu  £154,716,997 ;  of  which 
£114,519,035  was  subscribed  capital,  and  £46,203,902  authorised  to  be  borrowed. 
See  Pari,  Returns^  Nos.  159, 1844 ;  and  637, 1845.  Since  that  time  it  has  risen  to 
at  leaat  £200,000,000,  of  which  ha^f  may  be  considered  productrve. 
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the  consequences  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  of  1844,  they 
were  at  79 ;  and  the  eflFect  of  that  partial  remedy,  even 
with  the  bank  advances  for  a  month  after  at  eight  per 
cent,  has  been  to  raise  them  to  85.  The  depreciation  of 
funded  property,  till  the  Act  of  1844  was  broken  through, 
had  been  in  two  years  from  100  to  80,  or  a  fifth.  Take 
the  depreciation  of  all  other  moveable  property  engaged  in 
fluctuating  employments,  on  an  average  at  the  same  amount 
and  no  m^re.  We  need  not  say  how  this  understates  the 
matter.  How  happy  would  a  large  part  of  the  railway 
stockholders,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  be,  if  the  depreciation  of  their  property  could 
truly  be  estimated  at  no  larger  an  amount !  But  take 
it  on  an  average  as  a  fifth  only, — the  strength  of  the 
argument,  as  Mr  Malthus  said  of  his  famous  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progression,  will  admit  of  almost  any 
concession.  The  depreciation  and  destruction  of  property 
since  1845  will  then  stand  thus  : — 

Funded  property,          ....  £800,000,000 

Railway  property,          ....  100,000,000 

Banking  and  other  joint- stock  companies,        .  100,000,000 

Capital  invested  in  commerce  and  manafactores,  500,000,000 

£1,600,000,000 
Depreciated  a  fifth,       ....  300,000,000 

Here,  then,  is  the  result  of  thirty  years'  legislation, 
during  which  time,  under  different  administrations,  some 
bearing  the  names  of  Tory,  others  of  Whig,  Liberal  prin- 
ciples in  every  department  of  government  have  been  without 
intermission  in  the  ascendant.  The  Catholic  emancipators, 
the  Negro  emancipators,  reciprocity  advocates,  reformers, 
self-government  men,  bullionists,  and  free-traders,  have  got 
everything  their  own  way.  The  triumph  over  the  old 
system  was  not  immediate ;  it  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
complete  it :  as  with  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  before  the  victory  was  gained.  But  gained  it 
has  been ;  and  that  not  in  one  branch  of  government,  but 
in  every  branch.  The  ancient  system  has  been  universally 
changed,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
it  now  remains  in  the  policy  of  Government.  So  uniform 
has  been  the  alteration  in  everything,  that  one  would  think 
our  modem  reformers  had  adopted  the  principles  of  their 
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predecessors  in  the  days  of  Calvin,  who  stood  up  to  pray 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  the  Roman  Catholics 
knelt  down.  And  what  have  been  the  results  1  Ireland, 
with  some  millions  of  paupers,  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
crime  unparalleled  in  modern  Europe ;  a  hundred  millions 
of  property  almost  destroyed  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  slave 
trade  tripled  in  extent,  and  quadrupled  in  horror  through- 
out the  globe;  an  irresistible  ascendency  given  in  the 
Legislature  to  urban  electors ;  all  protection  to  agriculture 
destroyed;  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  quarters  of 
grain — a  full  sixth  of  the  annual  subsistence — ^imported  in 
a  single  year;  the  national  independence  virtually  destroy- 
ed, by  being  placed  to  such  an  extent  at  the  mercy  of 
foreigners,  for  the  food  of  the  people ;  foreign  shipping 
rapidly  encroaching  on  British,  so  as  to  render  the  loss  of  our 
maritime  superiority,  at  no  distant  period,  if  the  same  system 
be  continued,  a  matter  of  certainty ;  the  practical  annihila- 
tion of  the  sinking-fund ;  the  permanent  imposition  of  the 
war  income-tax,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  profound 
peace;  a  falling  oflF  in  the  revenue  at  the  rate  of  six 
millions,  and  in  our  exports  at  the  rate  of  twelve  millions 
a-year;  the  depreciation  and  destruction  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions  in  two  years  in 
Great  Britain;  and,  finally,  the  general  stoppage  of  rail- 
way undertakings  over  the  whole  country,  and  the  shutting 
or  putting  on  short  time  of  half  the  mills  in  our  manufac- 
turing cities,  for  whose  benefit  all  these  changes  were 
intended!  We  doubt  if  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  Rome 
exhibited  such  a  uniform  and  multifarious  decay  in  an 
equal  period;  certainly  no  parallel  to  it  has  yet  been 
presented  in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe. 

If  we  thought  that  this  long  and  portentous  catalogue  of 
disasters  was  unavoidable,  and  could  not  be  remedied  by 
human  wisdom,  we  would  submit  to  it  in  silence,  and  we 
trust  with  resignation,  as  we  do  to  the  certainty  of  deaths 
or  the  chances  of  plague,  pestilence,  or  famine,  arising  from 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  for  M^ise  and  inscrutable 
purposes,  but  over  which  we  have  no  control.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  We  believe,  as  firmly  as  we 
do  in  our  own  existence,  that  they  are  entirely  of  our  own 
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creation;  that  they  are  the  result  solely  and  exclusively 
of  false  priuciples  diffused  among  our  people,  and  false 
measures  in  consequence  forced  upon  our  Government ; 
and  that,  though  the  consequences  of  these  false  principles 
must  be  long  and  disastrous,  yet  it  is  still  possible  to 
remedy  the  evil,  to  convert  a  land  of  mourning  into  a  land 
of  joy,  and  restore  again  the  merry  days  to  Old  England. 
The  retreat  from  the  ways  of  error  never  was  to  nations, 
any  more  than  individuals,  by  any  other  path  but  the  path 
of  suffering ;  but  if  the  retreat  is  made,  and  the  suffering 
borne,  we  trust  in  the  good  providence  of  God  and  energy 
of  the  British  character  to  repair  all  that  is  past. 

The  distress  which  prevails  in  the  nation,  and,  most  of 
all,  in  the  commercial  districts  and  cities^  being  universal 
and  undeniable,  the  supporters  of  the  present  system,  which 
has  led  to  such  results,  are  sorely  puzzled  how  to  explain  so 
decisive  and  damning  a  practical  refutation  of  their  theories. 
The  common  theory  put  forth  by  the  free-traders  and 
bullionists  is,  that  it  is  the  railways  and  Irish  famine  which 
have  done  it  all.  This  is  the  explanation  which  for  months 
has  been  daily  advanced  by  the  Tim^y  and  which  has  been 
formally  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  government  in  both 
Houses.  We  are  a  miserably  poor  nation  ;  we  have  eaten 
up  our  resources ;  the  strain  upon  our  wealth  has  been 
greater  than  we  could  bear.  This,  of  having  eaien  up  our 
resources,  has,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  got  hold  of  the 
imaginations  of  the  able  writers  in  the  Times;  and,  forgetting 
that  a  large  importation  of  food  was  the  very  thing  which 
they  themselves  had  held  forth  as  the  great  blessing  to  be 
derived  from  free  trade,  they  give  the  following  alarming 
account  of  the  food  devoured  by  the  nation  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1847  : — 

*'  Of  live  animals  and  provisions  imported  in  1S47,  there  is  an  excess  over 
last  jear  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  batter  (duty  paid)  85  per  cent ;  of 
cheese  15  per  cent ;  of  grain  and  flonr  300  per  cent ;  of  coffee  Tdaty  paid) 
between  8  and  9  per  cent ;  of  sugar  (duty  paid)  15  per  cent,  and  of  spirits 
(duty  paid)  25  per  cent.  This  has  cUl  been  eaten  and  drunk.  Bat  how,  it 
wiU  be  said,  is  it  possible  it  can  have  been  paid  for  ?  and  what  a  splendid 
export  trade  the  nation  must  have  carried  on,  when  all  this  has  taken  place, 
and  only  six  millions  of  ballion  have  disappeared  I  Unfortanately,  however, 
the  explanation  lies  deeper.  Although  we  have  been  extravagant  in  oar 
living,  we  have  starved  onr  manufactories.    We  have  sold  oar  goods  where- 
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ever  we  coald  find  a  market  for  them,  and  we  have  abstained  from  purchasing 
the  materials  out  of  which  we  may  make  more.  We  have  not  increased  our 
export  trade.  It  shows,  in  fact,  a  diminution  as  compared  with  last  year ; 
but  in  our  avidity  to  consume  luxuries,  we  have  foregone,  as  we  could  not 
sustain  the  expenditure  of  both,  keeping  up  the  stock  by  which  our  miUs  and 
manufactories  are  to  be  fed." — Times^  November  24,  1847. 

So  that  the  Free-traders  hare  at  last  discovered  that  the 
uDlimited  importation  of  food  is  not,  after  all,  so  great  a 
blessing  as  they  had  so  long  held  forth.  They  have  found 
to  their  cost  that  there  is  some  little  difference  between 
sending  thirty  millions  in  twelve  months  in  hard  cash  to 
America  and  the  Continent  for  grain,  and  sending  it  to 
Kent,  Yorkshire,  Essex,  and  Scotland.  They  have  discovered 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  nation  increasing  its  imports 
enormously  and  beyond  all  example,  and  at  the  same  time 
its  exports  declining  in  the  same  proportion,  from  the 
abstraction  of  the  circulating  medium  requisite  to  carry  on 
domestic  fabrics.  All  this  is  what  the  Protectionists 
constantly  predicted  would  follow  the  adoption  of  free-trade 
principles ;  and  they  warned  government  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  two  years  ago,  that  no  increase  of  exports,  but  the 
reverse,  would  follow  the  throwing  open  our  ports  to  foreign 
grain ;  and  that,  unless  provision  were  made  for  extending 
the  currency  when  our  sovereigns  were  sent  abroad  for  foreign 
grain,  general  ruin  would  ensue.  Two  years  ago  it  was 
observed : — 

**  Holding  it  to  be  clear  that,  under  the  free-trade  system,  a  very  large 
importation  of  grain  into  these  islands  may  be  looked  for  now,  even  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  and  an  immense  one  in  had  harvests^  it  is  essential  that  the 
country  should  look  steadily  in  the  face  the  constant  drain  upon  its  metallic 
resources  which  such  a  trade  must  occasion.  Adverting  to  the  disastrous  effects 
of  such  an  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  in  1839,  from  a  single  year  of 
such  extensive  importation  of  foreign  com,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  the  most  serious  alarm  the  conversion  of  that  drain  into  a  permanent 
burden  upon  the  specie  of  the  country.  As  the  change  now  to  be  made  wiU 
undoubtedly  depress  agricultural  industry,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that, 
as  some  compensation,  the  expected  increase  of  our  maniufactures  for  foreign 
markets  may  take  place.  But  this  extension  will,  of  course,  require  a  pro- 
portional augmentation  of  the  currency  to  carry  it  on.  And  how  is  that  to 
be  provided  under  the  metallic  system,  when  the  simultaneous  import  of 
foreign  grain  is  every  day  drawing  more  and  more  of  the  precious  metals  out 
of  the  country^  in  exchange  for  food?  " — (England  in  1815  and  1845,  third 
edition,  Preface^  page  xi. — published  in  April  1846.) 

But  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  government  and  the 
Times  are  in  the  right  on  this  point ;  that  the  importation 
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of  grain,  coexisting  with  the  absorption  of  capital  in  the 
railways,  was  more  than  so  poor  a  nation  as  Great  Britain 
could  bear,  and  that  the  dreadful  crisis  which  ensued  was 
the  consequence — ^we  would  beg  to  ask,  who  ha-s  made  us  so 
poor  f  We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  facts  in 
regard  to  the  resources  of  this  miserably  poor  nation — this 
poTerty-stricken  people,  who  have  eaten  up  their  little  all  in 
the  form  of  10,000,000  quarters  of  grain  and  176,000  Uve 
cattle,  imported  in  the  last  nine  months.  We  shall  show 
what  they  were  before  the  free-trade  and  fettered  currency 
system  began  ;  and  having  done  so,  we  shall  repeat  the  ques- 
tion,— "  Who  has  made  us  so  poor  ? '' 

This  miserable  poverty-stricken  people,  in  the  years  1813, 
1814,  and  1815 — in  the  close  of  a  bloody  and  costly  war 
of  twenty  years'  duration,  during  which  they  raised 
£585,000,000  by  loans  to  government,  and,  on  an  average, 
£50,000,000  annually  by  taxes,  from  a  population,  including 
Ireland,  not  in  those  last  years  exceeding  18,000,000  of 
souls — made  the  following  advances  and  contributions  to 
government  for  the  public  service  : — 


Population. 

1813 
1814 
1815 

Rated  bj 
Taxes. 

Debt  contracted. 

Total  Debt 
contnurted. 

Total  Pajmenta 

into  the  Ek- 

dieqoer. 

Funded.      1    UnAinded. 

17,750,000 
17,900,000 
18,150,000 

In  8  yean. 

£68,748,363 
71,134,503 
72,210,512 

£52,118,722;  £55,478,938 
39,692,5361      63,841,731 
50,964,366       46,968,138 

£107,597,660 
92,934,267 
97,932,501 

£176,346,023 
164,068,770 
170,143,016 

£212,093,378 

£142,175,624  £156,288,807 

£298,464,428 

£510,557,809 

If  any  one  supposes  these  figures  are  inaccurate,  or  this 
statement  exaggerated,  we  beg  to  say  they  are  not  our  own. 
They  are  copied  literatim  from  Porter^s  Parliamentary 
TahleSy  vol.  i.  p.  1 ;  and  we  beg  to  refer  to  that  gentle- 
man at  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  accuracy,  the  Chancellor  refers  for  all  his 
statistical  facts,  for  an  explanation  of  these,  we  admit, 
astounding  ones. 

Was  the  capital  of  the  country  exhausted  by  these 
enormous  contributions  of  A  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
annually  to  the  public  service,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
most  costly  war  on  record  ?  So  far  from  it,  the  great  loan 
for  1814  of  £39,000,000  was  made  at  the  rate  of  £4,  lis.  Id. 
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per  cent ;  that  of  1813  at  £5,  10s.  on  an  average  ;  that  of 
1815  at  £5,  lis.  per  cent*  And  it  is  evidently  immaterial 
whether  the  immense  amount  of  £100,000,000  debt,  funded 
and  unfunded  together,  was  contracted  in  the  form  of  direct 
loan  to  government,  or  of  Exchequer  bills  issued  from  the 
Treasury,  and  forming  the  unfunded  debt.  Such  bills 
required  to  be  discounted  before  they  were  of  any  value  ; 
and  their  proceeds,  as  Mr  Porter  very  properly  states,  were 
so  much  money  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  They  were 
an  exchange  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  for  Treasury  bills, 
and  were,  therefore,  just  as  much  a  draft  on  that  capital  as 
the  exchange  of  the  sums  subscribed  in  loans  for  the  inscrip- 
tion of  certain  sums  in  the  S-per-cent  consols. 

In  the  next  place,  this  poor  nation,  which  has  now  nearly 
eaten  up  its  resources  in  a  single  season,  in  the  year  1844 
possessed,  in  the  two  islands,  real  or  heritable  property  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £105,000,000  sterling,  f  corresponding 
to  a  capital,  at  thirty  years'  purchase,  of  £3,150,000,000  ; 
and  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  to  one  of  £2,625,000,000. 
These  figures  are  ascertained  in  the  most  authentic  manner ; 
that  of  England  by  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee 
on  the  burdens  of  real  property ;  that  of  Ireland  by  the 
Poor-Rate  returns  ;  and  that  of  Scotland  from  an  estimate 
founded  on  the  amount  of  income-tax  paid,  as  no  poor-rate 
as  yet  extends  universally  over  the  country. 

Further,  we  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
the  debate  in  last  session  of  Parliament  on  foreign  loans, 
for  the  assertion  that  this  poor  nation  has  advanced 
£150,000,000  in  loans  to  republics  since  1824,  or  to 
monarchies  surrounded  with  republican  institutions ;  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  been  lost.  Yet  so  far  have  these 
copious  drafts  been  from  exhausting,  or  even  seriously 
trenching,  on  the  capital  of  the  nation,  that  it  appears  from 
the  subjoined  valuable  table,  furnished  from  returns  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  the  great  bill-broking  house  of  Overend 

*  See  Pari.  DehaUs,  zxYiiL  66,  67. 

t  Viz.      England, £85,000,000 

Scotland,  about 5,000,000 

Ireland, 16,000,000 


£106,000,000 
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and  Gumey  in  London,*  that  during  that  whole  period  the 
interest  of  money,  even  in  the  years  when  the  pressure  was 
sererest,  never  rose  above  6  per  cent,  and  immediately  after 
fell  to  3^  or  3  per  cent;  and  in  1844  and  1845,  it  is  well 
known,  it  was  BtUl  lower,  at  some  times  as  low  as  2^  per  cent. 
Again,  the  income-tax  returns  for  1846,  of  this  miserably 
poor  nation,  exhibit  a  revenue  of  £5,200,000  yearly  drawn 
from  this  source,  though  the  tax  is  only  7d.  in  the  pound,  or 
X2,  IBs.  4d.  per  cent,  and  though  the  tax  did  not  legally 
go  below  incomes  of  £1 50,  and  in  practice  generally  excluded 
those  imder  £200  a-year.  Tlie  income-tax,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war,  produced  £15,000,000  at  10  per  cent,  readiing 
all  incODies  above  £60  a-year.  Had  the  same  standard 
been  adopted  la  1842,  when  it  was  reimposed  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  it  would  have  produced  at  least  £18,000,000  yearly, 
which  sum,  increased  by  33  per  cent  from  the  enhanced 
value  of  money  by  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1819,  would 
correspond  to  about  £24,000,000,  according  to  the  value  of 
money  in  1815.  This  proves  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
had  more  than  h^t  pace  vilh.  the  Increase  of  its  population; 
for  the  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  two  islands  in  1815 
were  18,000,000,  and  in  1845  about  28,000,000,  or  some- 
what above  50  per  cent  increase. 
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Lastly,  this  miserable  poor  nation,  which  has  eaten  up  its 
resources  in  the  shape  of  quarters  of  srain  and  fat  bullocks 
in  a  siDgle  year,  exported\nd  imported  in  the  three  jears 
1812,  1814,  and  1815,  and  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  before 
free  trade  began,  respectively  as  follows  : — 


1812, 
1813- 
1814, 
1815, 

Exports. 
Official  value. 

£29,508,517 
-Records  destroyed  by  fire. 

34,207,253 
42,875,996 

Importa. 
Official  ralue. 

£24,923,922 

32,622,711 
31,822,053 

1843, 
1844, 
1844, 

.      £117,877,278 
131,564,503 
134,599,116 

£70,093,353 
85,441,555 
75,281,958 

Such  were  the  commercial  transactions  of  this  nation, 
which,  in  the  interval  from  1815  to  1845,  had  become  so 
miserably  poor. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  we  again  ask  :  Having  down 
to  1845  been  so  rich,  what  has  since  made  us  so  poorf 
The  free-traders  and  bullionists  tell  us  it  was  neither  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws  nor  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  Then 
what  is  it  which  in  so  short  a  time  has  produced  so  great, 
so  terrible  a  revulsion  ?  Government,  and  their  organs  in 
the  press,  assert  that  it  was  the  Irish  famine,  and  the 
absorption  of  capital  in  railways.  To  avoid  any  chance  of 
misconception  on  so  vital  a  point,  we  subjoin  the  words  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  debate  on  the 
currency  on  30th  November  1847,  as  reported  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  December  1,  which  were  in  substance  the 
same  as  those  employed  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in 
the  House  of  Lords  : — 

*^  Up  to  October  there  had  been  no  great  pressure ;  but  in  that  month  the 
pressure  rapidly  rose  by  reason  of  the  abstrctction  of  capital  for  railways  and 
com.  The  House  would  be  surprised  to  hear  the  amount  of  capital  thus 
abstracted  for  com  in  fifteen  months. 

June  1846  to  January  1847,  .  £5,139,000 

January  1847  to  July  1847,  .  .       14,184,000 

July  to  October,      .....        14,240,000 

Total,  £83,563,000 

Then  as  to  the  capital  absorbed  in  railroads,  it  had  been  in  each  year,  from 
1840,  on  an  average,  to 

1843, £4,500,000 

1844,  ......  6,000,000 

1845, 14,000,000 
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ijuft   5Fir8t  half-year,  ....  9,000,800 

^^^'  iLast  half-year,  ....  26,600,000 

IJU7  5  First  half-year,  ...  25,770,000 

^^'' I  Last  half-year,  ....  88,000,000 

the  latter  being,  of  course,  estimated  on  the  supposition  of  the  expenditure 
having  continued  at  the  same  rates." — Morning  Post^  December  1,  1847. 

Now,  of  all  the  marvellous  statements  that  ever  were  put 
forth  bj  a  Government  to  explain  a  great  public  disaster, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  this  is  the  most  marvellous.  For, 
let  it  be  conceded  that  these  are  the  real  causes  of  the  dis- 
tress— that  it  is  the  railways  and  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  which  have  done  it  all — Who  introduced  the  railways 
and  let  in  an  unlimited  supply  of  foreign  com  ?  Who  passed 
all  the  railway  bills,  and  encouraged  the  nation  in  the  under- 
takings which  are  now  held  forth  as  so  entirely  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  strength  ?  Who  took  credit  to  themselves  for 
the  prosperity  which  the  construction  of  railways  at  first 
occasioned,  and  dwelt  with  peculiar  complacency,  in  the 
opening  of  the  Session  of  1846,  on  the  increased  produce 
of  the  excise  and  diminution  of  crime,  as  indicating  at  once 
the  augmented  enjoyments  and  diminished  disorders  of  the 
poor?  Who  disregarded  the  cautious,  and,  as  the  event 
has  proved,  wise  warnings  of  Lord  Dalhousie  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  ?  Who  opened  the  railway  of  the  Trent  Valley 
with  a  silver  trowel,  and  enlarged  in  eloquent  terms  on  the 
immense  advantages  which  that  and  similar  undertakings 
would  bring  to  the  country?  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
party  who  now  ascribe  the  whole  evils  which  have  ensued 
to  the  foreign  corn  and  railways.  Was  a  single  word  heard 
from  them  condemnatory  of  the  mania  which  had  seized 
the  nation,  and  prophetic  of  the  disasters  which  would 
ensue  from  its  continuance  ?  Did  Sir  Robert  Peel  warn  the 
people  that  the  currency  was  put  on  a  new  footing ;  that 
the  act  of  1844  had  forbid  its  extension  beyond  thirty-two 
millions  issuable  on  securities ;  and  that,  as  credit  was  thus 
materially  abridged,  the  capital  of  the  nation  would  be 
found  inadequate  to  the  undertakings  in  which  it  had 
engaged  ?  Quite  the  reverse  ;  he  did  none  of  these  things. 
He  encouraged  the  embarking  of  the  capital  of  the  nation 
in  railways  to  the  extent  of  above  two  hundred  millions,* 
all  to  be  executed  in  the  next  four  years  ;  and  now  we  are 

*  The  foUowing  is  the  statomcnt  of  Uio  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequor  od  the 
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told  that  the  disasters  which  have  ensued  are  mainly  owing 
to  that  very  unmanageable  railway  progeny  which  he  himself 
produced ! 

Again,  as  to  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  the  second 
scape-goat  let  go  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  nation — who  let 
that  scape-goat  loose?  Who  introduced  the  free  trade 
system,  and  destroyed  the  former  protection  on  native  agri- 
culture, and  disregarded  or  ridiculed  all  the  warnings  so 
strenuously  given  by  the  Protection  party,  that  it  would 
induce  such  a  drain  on  the  metallic  resources  of  the  country 
as  must  induce  a  speedy  monetary  crisis,  and  would  subject 
the  nation  permanently  to  that  ruinous  wasting  away  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  harvests  of 
Egypt  and  Libya  came  to  supplant  those  of  Italy  in  sup- 
plying the  cities  of  the  heart  of  the  empire  with  food  t 
Who  declared  that  the  great  thing  is  to  increase  our  impor- 
tations, and  that,  provided  this  is  done,  the  exportations 
will  take  care  of  themselves  ?  Who  laughed  at  the  warning, 
"  Two  things  may  go  out,  manufactures  or  specie'^  f  It  was 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  free-trade  followers  who  did  all 
these  things ;  and  yet  he  and  his  party,  in  or  out  of  admi- 
nistration, (for  they  are  all  his  party,)  coolly  now  turn 
round  and  tell  us  that  the  misery  is  all  owing  to  the  foreign 
corn  and  the  railways,  which  they  themselves  introduced  1 

siuns  authorised  by  goyemment  to  be  expended,  and  actually  expended,  in  each  of 
the  under-mentioned  years : — 


Authoriaed 
Year.  Expenditure. 

1840  .        .        .        .        £4,000,000 

1841  ....  3,500,000 

1842  .        .        .        .  6,000,000 

1843  ....  4,500,000 


Authoriaed 
Yeer.  Expenditure. 

1844  ....       £18,000,000 

1845  .        .        .        .         59,000,000 

1846  .        .        .        .       124,500,000 

1847  .  .        .        38,300,000 


These  are  the  sums  authorised  to  be  expended  by  the  acts  passed  in  each  of  these 
years.  The  following  table  shows,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  simis  actu- 
ally expended : — 

Actual 
Year.  Expenditure. 

1 845,  second  six  monthi         £  10,625,000 

1846,  fint  six  months  9,815,000 

1846,  second  six  months  26,670,000 

1847,  first  six  months  25,770,000 


Actual 
Year.  Expenditure. 

1841 

1842        ..        . 
1843 

1844        ..        . 
1845,  first  six  months 


£M70,000 
2,980,000 
4,435,000 
6,105,000 
3,510,000 


Supposing  the  actual  expenditure,  under  existing  railway  acts,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded at  the  same  ratio  for  the  next  three  years,  the  following  would  have  been 
the  results : — 


Estfanated 
Year.  Expenditure. 

1847  ....       £64,000,000 

1848  ....  70,000,000 


Estimated. 
Year.  Expenditure. 

1849  ....       £47;000,000 

1850  ....         10,000,000 


VOL.  1.  2d 
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The  Irish  potato-rot  of  1846,  it  is  said,  occasioned  the 
great  importation  of  grain,  which  for  the  next  winter  and 
spring  deluged  the  country ;  and  but  for  them  we  should 
have  been  landed  in  the  horrors  of  actual  famine  over  a 
great  part  of  the  country.  We  entirely  agree  with  this 
statement.  The  Protectionists  always  were  the  first  not 
only  to  admit,  but  urgently  to  insist^  that  absolute  freedom 
of  importation  should  be  allowed  in  periods  of  reed  scarcity. 
The  sliding-scale  formerly  in  use  expressly  provided  for 
this ;  for  the  duty  began  to  fall  when  wheat  reached  63s., 
and  declined  till  at  73s.  it  was  only  Is.  a  quarter.  It  was 
on  the  propriety  of  admitting  grain  duty-free  in  periods  of 
average  or  fine  harvests^  such  as  we  have  just  been  blessed 
with,  that  they  were  at  issue  with  their  opponents.  Under 
the  old  system,  nearly  all  the  grain  which  was  imported  in 
the  winter  of  1846  and  spring  of  1847  would  have  come 
in,  for  the  duties  became  nominal  when  wheat  rose  to  73s. 
a  quarter,  and  it  rose  during  that  period  to  1 05s.  and  1 1  Os. 
What  the  Protectionists  said,  and  said  earnestly,  when  this 
vast  importation,  necessary  at  the  time,  was  going  on,  was 
that  it  anticipated  the  effects  of  a  free  importation  of  grain, 
and  by  its  effect  on  the  currency,  while  it  lasted,  might  teach 
the  nation  what  they  had  to  expect  when  a  similar  drain, 
by  the  effects  of  free  trade,  became  perpetual.  Eight 
months  ago,  on  March  1,  1847,  we  made  the  following 
observations : — 

"  The  qaantity  of  grain  imported  in  seven  months  only,  viz.  from  5th 
July  1846  to  5th  February  1847,  exceeded  six  millions  of  quarters,  at  the 
very  time  when  our  exports  were  diminishing.  It  may  be  imagined  how 
prodigious  must  have  been  the  drain  upon  the  metallic  resources  of  the 
country  to  make  up  the  balance.  The  potato-rot,  it  is  said,  has  concealed 
the  effects  of  free  trade.  Quite  the  reverse.  Providence  has  done  the  thing 
at  once.  We  have  got  on  at  railway  speed  to  the  blessings  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. Free  trade  was  to  lead  to  the  mudi-desired  substitution  of  six  millions 
of  quarters  of  foreign,  for  six  millions  of  quarters  of  home  growth  in  three 
years.  But  the  potato-rot  has  done  it  in  one.  The  free-trade  policy  could 
not  have  done  it  so  expeditiously,  but  it  would  have  done  it  as  effectually. 
It  is  a  total  mistake,  therefore,  to  represent  the  famine  in  Ireland  and  the 
West  of  Scotland  as  an  external  calamity  which  has  concealed  the  effects  of 
free  trade.  It  has  only  brought  them  to  light  at  once^ — Lessons  from  the 
Famine.     Blackwood s  Magazine^  March  1847. 

« 

The  real  extent  of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  was  very  much  magnified,  however,  by 
the  fears  of  some  parties,  and  the  interested  exaggerations 
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of  others.  The  deficiency  in  the  two  islands  has  been  stated 
variously,  at  from  £16,000,000  to  £20,000,000  worth. 
Take  it  at  the  larger  sum  to  avoid  all  idea  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, what  is  this  to  the  total  agricultural  produce  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ?  That  is  estimated  by  Mr  Porter  on 
very  rational  grounds  at  £300,000,000  annually,  in  produce 
of  all  kinds.  The  subtraction  of  £20,000,000  worth— a 
fifteenth  part,  at  the  very  utmost,  could  never  account  for 
the  prodigious  rise  of  prices  from  49s.  a  quarter  to  110s., 
which  wheat  rose  to  in  March  1 847.  It  was  the  impulse  given 
to  speculation  in  grain,  by  the  sudden  throwing  open  of  the 
ports  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  free-trade  measures,  which  really 
occasioned  the  prodigious  importation,  so  much  exceeding 
what  was  required,  which  actually  took  place.  The  defal- 
cation occasioned  by  the  Irish  potato-rot,  and  the  deficiency 
of  the  oat-crop  in  Great  Britain,  was  at  the  very  utmost  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  annual  supply.  But  the  grain  imported 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  has  exceeded  10,000,000 
of  quarters,  being  a  full  sixth  part  of  the  annual  consumption 
of  the  nation,  which  for  the  use  of  man  and  animals  together 
is  estimated  at  60,000,000  quarters.  And  hence  the  rapid 
fall  of  prices  which  followed  the  fine  harvest  of  1847,  from 
100s.  to  50s.,  which  has  involved  in  ruin  so  many  houses 
concerned  in  the  corn  trade. 

But  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  and  what  we 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  beg  to  impress  upon  our  readers 
as  by  far  the  most  luminous  and  important  fact  which  the 
recent  discussions  in  Parliament  have  elicited,  is  this.  It 
is  stated,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  the  sum  paid  for  foreign  grain  in  the 
three  months  ending  30th  November,  1847 — that  is,  in  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  1847— had 
reached  the  enormous  and  unprecedented  amount  of 
£14,240,000  !  The  same  statement  was  made  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  added,  that,  to  be  sure  of  the  figures,  he  had 
them  remitted  to  and  corrected  by  Mr  Porter.  Now,  this 
immense  importation,  be  it  recollected,  took  place  in  the 

FACE  OF  THE  FINEST  HARVEST  KNOWN  FOR  YEARS,  and  for 

which  a  public  and  solemn  thanksgiving  has  just  been 
returned.     We  say   nothing  of  the  prospects  of  foreign 
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importation  which  this  fact  opens  to  our  agricultural  interests, 
— that  furnishes  ample  subject  for  future  consideration  ; 
what  we  pray  the  public  attention  to,  is  the  warning  which 
it  gives  of  the  effects  of  free  trade  upon  the  monetary  con- 
cerns of  the  nation,  and  above  all  on  the  credit  of  the  trading 
and  commercial  classes.  This  is  the  importation,  in  an 
uncommonly  fine  season,  with  a  noble  harvest  in  both  islands 
just  reaped!  The  dreadful  monetary  crisis  of  October 
1847,  which  rendered  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  indispensable,  was  evidently 
owing  to  the  prodigious  importation  which  all  the  fineness 
of  the  preceding  harvest  could  not  check.  The  crisis  of 
April  1847  may  with  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  would  probably  have 
come  on,  though  not  with  the  same  intensity,  though  the 
change  on  the  com  laws  had  been  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  July  preceding.  But  it  is  rather  too  much  to  go  on 
talking,  in  December  1847,  about  the  failure  of  the  crop  of 
1846  in  Ireland,  four  months  after  one  of  the  finest  crops 
in  the  memory  of  man  had  been  reaped  in  the  British 
dominions. 

This  points  to  one  great  and  lasting  truth,  the  due 
appreciation  of  which  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  of 
such  paramount  importance,  that  it  will  be  cheaply  purchased 
even  at  the  cost  of  all  the  misery  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty which  the  late  crisis  has  occasioned  in  the  British 
empire.  This  is,  that  the  great  importation  of  grain,  and 
consequent  abstraction  of  the  precious  metals  consequent 
upon  the  free-trade  system,  may  be  expected  to  be  permanent. 
We  have  repeatedly  warned  the  nation  in  every  possible 
form  that  this  would  be  the  case,  but  our  warnings  during 
the  free-trade  mania  met  with  no  attention.  Now,  however, 
it  has  been  proved  by  the  event  that  they  were  too  well 
founded.  The  old  and  rich  state  will  always  be  undersold 
by  the  young  and  poor  one  in  the  supply  of  grain  for  its 
own  market.  The  grain-growing  state  never  will  take 
manufactures  to  any  proportional  extent,  but  always  will 
take  gold  in  exchange.  This  was  the  case  with  Rome  in 
ancient  days ;  this  is  the  case  with  England  in  these  times. 
The  steam-engine  and  machinery  do  little  or  nothing  for  agri- 
culture, though  everything  for  manufactures.  The  great  grain 
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states  are  always  those  nations  in  which  the  labouring-class 
are  poor,  or  have  few  artificial  wants,  and  consequently  take 
few  or  no  manufactures.  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  are  examples.  Gold  is  what  they  want, 
and  what  they  will  have  ;  for  it  is  the  cheapness  of  their 
production  which  enables  them  to  export  to  advantage.  So 
universal  is  this  truth,  of  such  paramount  importance  is  it 
upon  the  fortunes  of  an  old  and  highly  civilised  state,  that, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  its  existence  in  its  old  age  depends 
on  the  requisite  safeguards  against  the  danger  thence  arising 
being  established.  Such  are  the  effects  of  the  constant 
di*ain  of  gold  and  importation  of  grain  on  such  a  state  in 
its  advanced  stages,  that  even  the  strongest  nation  will  sink 
in  time  under  the  strain,  as  Rome  did,  if  nothing  is  done  to 
avert  the  danger. 

The  present  dreadful  crisis  under  which  the  nation  is 
labouring,  therefore,  is  not  owing  to  a  want  of  capital  for  all 
its  undertakings,  nor  to  any  present  deficiency  in  our  native 
supply  of  food.  It  is  in  vain  that  Sir  R.  Peel,  to  throw 
the  blame  off  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  says  it  is  aU  owing  to 
a  deficiency  of  capital  to  carry  on  our  undertakings.  Has 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  forgotten  that,  so  recently  as  March 
lasty  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  borrowed  £8,000,000 
for  the  destitute  Irish  at  £3,  7s.  6d.  per  cent  ?  Was  this 
like  a  nation  whose  capital  was  exhausted  1  Has  he 
forgotten  that,  till  within  these  few  months,  the  funds  were 
from  88  to  90,  and  interest  generally  at  3  or  3^  per  cent  1 
What  has  come  of  all  this  capital  since  August  last  ?  Has 
it  vanished  before  the  genial  showers  and  bright  sun  which 
gave  us  so  fine  a  harvest  ?  But  if  deficient  capital  has  been 
the  cause  of  our  disasters,  how  has  it  happened  that  Lord 
John  Russell's  letter  of  25th  October,  authorising  the  Bank 
to  make  advances  beyond  wliat  the  Act  allowed,  has  already 
had  a  sensible  effect  in  arresting  the  disorder,  at  least  in 
the  metropolis  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  that  letter  added  one 
pound  to  the  realised  capital  of  the  country  ?  It  might 
as  well  be  aflirmed  that  it  added  a  cubit  to  every  man's 
stature  in  it,  or  a  quarter  to  the  produce  of  every  field  it 
contained.  Then  how  has  it  to  some  degree  arrested  the 
panic  in  London,  raised  the  3-per-cent8  from  79  to  86,  and 
lowered  the  interest  of  money  from  8  or  9  to  6  or  7  per 
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cent  1  Evidentlj  by  its  effect  upon  credit  ;  because  it 
begat  a  hope— not  likely,  we  fear,  to  be  realised — that 
Government  had  at  last  become  sensible  of  the  ruinous  effect 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  would  speedily  restore  the 
circulation  of  the  country  to  that  amount  which  the  magni- 
tude of  its  population  and  transactions  imperatively  required. 

To  illustrate  the  terrible  and  all-powerful  operation  of 
this  deplorable  Act  on  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  let 
it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  whole  currency  of  the 
country,  without  any  change  in  its  laws  as  affecting  debtor 
and  creditor,  were  to  be  withdrawn.  What  would  be  the 
result  ?  Evidently  that  every  man  and  woman  it  contained, 
from  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
downwards,  would  become  bankrupt.  A  nation  possessing 
real  property,  as  the  income-tax  and  poor-rate  returns  show, 
of  the  value  of  £3,000,000,000  sterling,  and  movable  pro- 
perty of  £2,000,000,000  more,  would,  without  the  exception 
of  a  single  living  creature  in  it,  become  bankrupt,  because 
£70,000,000  or  £80,000,000  was  withdrawn  from  its 
circulation,  while  its  laws  remained  unchanged.  By  these 
laws,  every  debtor  must  discharge  his  liabilities  in  money  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  whole  money  was  withdrawn,  no  debt 
could  be  discharged  at  all,  and  universal  bankruptcy  would 
ensue. 

Now,  the  contraction  of  the  currency  to  any  considerable 
extent  operates,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  just  the  same  way  on 
general  credit  and  the  national  fortunes.  When  money 
becomes  scarce,  no  one  can,  without  difficulty,  discharge  his 
obligations,  because  the  banks,  which  are  the  reservoirs  from 
which  payment  of  all  considerable  transactions  are  drawn, 
cannot  afford  the  usual  accommodation.  Those  who  are  not 
in  first-rate  credit  can  get  nothing  from  them  at  all,  and  at 
once  become  bankrupt.  The  sum-total  of  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  thus  occasioned,  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  specie  or  bank-notes  actually  withdrawn  from 
circulation  by  the  Bank  of  England,  though  that  on  occa- 
sion of  the  present  crisis  has  been  very  considerable.  It  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  shock  given  to  credit ;  the  increase  in  the 
practice  of  hoarding,  which  a  feeling  of  general  insecurity 
never  fails  to  engender ;  the  reluctance  in  the  country  banks 
to  make  advances ;  the  universal  effort  made  to  recover  debts 
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at  the  very  time  when  the  means  of  discharging  them  have 
been  rendered  most  difficult ;  the  rapid  diminution  in  the 
private  bills  put  in  circulation  from  the  experienced  impos- 
sibility of  getting  them  discounted.  The  contraction  of  the 
currency  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  July 
1846,  when  it  was  £21,000,000,  to  September  1847,  when 
it  was  only  £17,840,000,  was  no  less  than  £3,160,000. 
Including  the  simultaneous  and  consequent  contraction  by 
the  country  banks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  paper  currency  was  above  £5,000,000.  But 
this,  considerable  as  it  is,  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil. 
The  bills  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain  in  1839  were  esti- 
mated by  Mr  Leathem,  a  most  experienced  Yorkshire  banker, 
at  £130,000,000.  In  1845,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
they  had  reached  £160,000,000  or  £170,000,000.  With- 
out a  doubt  this  immense  sum  was  reduced  by  at  least  a 
fourth,  probably  a  half,  from  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
consequent  on  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  It  is  this  prodigious 
contraction,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  banks  having 
been  rendered  unable  or  unwilling  to  discount  bills,  which 
is  the  real  cause  of  tlie  present  universal  distress  and  general 
stoppage  of  all  undertakings.  And  it  was  the  more  ruinous 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  occurred  at  the  very  time 
when,  from  the  vast  encouragement  given  by  government  to 
domestic  railways  by  the  bills  they  passed,  and  to  foreign 
trade  from  the  abolition  by  them  of  the  main  duties  pro- 
tective of  industry,  the  nation  was  landed  in  transactions  of 
unheard-of  magnitude,  and  producing  an  unparalleled  strain 
upon  its  metallic  resources. 

This  last  is  a  consideration  of  such  paramount  importance, 
that  it  is  of  itself  adequate  to  explain  the  whole  phenomena 
which  have  occurred  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  has  hitherto 
met  with  very  little  attention  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament. 
The  point  to  which  we  allude,  and  to  which  we  crave,  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  attention  of  the  nation,  is  the  progres- 
sive  and  now  alarming  disproportion  between  the  money 
value  of  our  imports  and  our  exports  which  has  grown  up 
ever  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  was  introduced  in  1842, 
and  which  has  now,  from  the  action  of  the  free  trade  in 
com,  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  absolutely  frightful. 
The  declared  or  money  values  of  our  total  exports  and 
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official  Talue  of  our  imports  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff 
was  passed  in  1842,  have  stood  as  follows 


1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


ImporU, 


official  ralue. 

£64,377,962 
65,204,729 
70,093,353 
75,441,555 
85,281,9.58 
75,978,875 
90,921,866 


1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


Exports 


declared  Talue. 

£51,604,430 
47,361,043 
52.278,449 
58,584,292 
60.111,081 
57,786,576 
58,971,166 


To  give  only  one  example  of  the  way  in  which,  under  the 
system  of  free  importation,  the  balance  of  trade  has  been 
turned  against  this  country,  we  subjoin  the  official  returns 
of  the  progi'ess  of  our  trade  with  America  since  Sir  Robert 
PeeVs  tariff  was  introduced  in  1842,  and  for  five  years 
previously.  From  that  it  appears  that  the  trade  with  that 
country,  which  in  1830  was  £8,000,000  on  each  side,  has 
now  so  immensely  changed,  especially  since  the  tariff  of 
1842,  that,  while  our  exports  to  it  in  1845  were 
£10,000,000,  our  imports  from  it  were  £22,000,000! 
How  was  the  balance  of  £12,000,000  paid  ?  The  answer 
is,  in  money ;  and  that  money  it  was  which  enabled  them 
to  conquer  the  Mexicans. 

Sir  llobert  Peel  says  that  the  Americans  have  tried  the 
system  of  paper  money,  and  they  have  had  enough  of  it. 
We  thank  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  for  having 
reminded  us  of  this  example  of  the  effects  of  a  contracted 
currency.  It  appears  that  in  1836  the  imports  of  English 
manufactures  into  the  United  States,  official  value,  were 
£15,116,300.  In  the  next  year  they  were  only  £5,693,094 
official  value ;  and  the  declared  or  real  value  in  that  year 
was  only  £4,695,225  ;  and  the  declared  value  of  the  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain  in  1842  was  only  £3,528,807.* 
What  occasioned  this  extraordinary  defalcation  we  shall 
inform  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet.  In  spring  1837, 
the  metallic  system  was  introduced  by  General  Jackson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  (by  his  refusal  to  take 
anything  but  specie  in  payment  of  government  claims,)  the 
country  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  vast  railway  and  other 
undertakings,  with  the  concurrence  and  by  the  authority  of 
government.  Thence  the  prodigious  falling  off  in  the  im- 
ports from  this  country,  under  which  our  own  manufacturers 

♦  ParliavMntary  Paper,  30th  July  1843. 
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suffered  so  sererelj,  and  from  which  they  have  scarcely  yet 
recovered.  Thence  the  destruction  of  three-fourths  of  the 
mercantile  capital  of  the  United  States.  May  heaven  avert 
a  similar  catastrophe,  resulting  from  the  same  policy,  in  this 
country ! 

The  causes,  then,  to  which  the  present  dreadful  crisis  is 
owing,  are  as  plain  as  if  the  proofs  of  them  were  to  be  found 
in  Holy  Writ.  We  shall  simply  record  what  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  bullion  party  have  done  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  then  ask  whether  under  such  a  system  it  was  possible  a 
catastrophe  could  be  averted. 

In  the  first  place,  they  introduced  the  tariff  of  1842, 
which  so  materially  diminished  the  duties  on  importation 
in  this  country,  and  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  articles  of  all  sorts  into  the  consumption 
of  the  people,  as  raised  our  imports  in  1845  to  £85,000,000, 
while  our  exports  were  only  £60,000,000,  exhibiting  a 
balance  of  £25,000,000  against  the  country,  which  of  course 
required  to  be  paid  in  the  precious  metals. 

Secondly,  having  established  this  great  drain  of  nearly 
thirty  millions  annually  on  the  metallic  resources  of  the 
country.  Sir  Robert  Peel  next  proceeded  to  pass  the  Bank 
Charter  Acts,  for  England  of  1844,  and  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  of  1845,  which  limited  the  bank  notes  of  the  empire, 
issuable  on  securities,  to  £32,000,000,*  and  enacted  that 
for  every  note  issued  beyond  that  amount,  a  sovereign  should 
be  in  the  bank's  strong-room  to  represent  it. 

Thirdly,  having  imposed  these  firm  restrictions  on  the 
increase  of  the  paper  circulation,  and  left  no  room  for  an 
augmentation  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  community 
but  by  an  addition  to  the  stores  of  bullion  in  the  country, 
and  compelled  a  proportional  contraction  of  the  currency 
when  the  bullion  was  withdrawn,  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  and  his  Administration  next  passed  railway  bills  to 
the  amount  of  above  £150,000,000  sterling,  the  works  to  be 
executed  in  the  next  three  years,  and  gave  every  facility  to  the 

•  Viz.  in  round  numbers : — 

England,         .....  £14,000,000 

Country  Banks,          ....  8,000,000 

Ireland,           .....  6,400,000 

Scotland,        .....  8,800,000 


£31,700,000 
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undertaking  of  such  projects,  by  lowering  the  deposits 
required  from  ten  to  five  per  cent  on  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  undertakings. 

Fourthly,  when  the  strain  on  the  metallic  resources  of 
the  country  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  from  the  immense 
balance  of  thirty  millions  in  our  commerce  against  us,  and 
the  calls  on  railway  shares  were  becoming  considerable,  the 
Right  Honourable  Baronet  next,  as  a  permanent  system, 
not  an  extraordinary  remedy  to  meet  a  temporary  disaster, 
introduced  a  free  trade  in  grain,  which  was  immediately 
applied  by  his  successors  to  sugar.  He  thus  sent  thirty-three 
millions,  in  gold  and  silver,  abroad  in  fifteen  months.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  imports  of  the  empire  hare 
become  nearly  double  its  exports  in  money  value  ;  that  a 
balance  of  above  £30,000,000  has  this  year  been  sent 
abroad  in  payment  of  articles  of  import ;  that  the  sums  paid 
for  grain  alone  in  the  three  months  immediately  following 
the  finest  harvest  on  record^  have  exceeded  £14,000,000  ; 
that  nearly  all  the  railways  in  the  country  have  been  stopped 
from  the  necessary  contraction  which,  under  the  existing  law, 
this  export  of  specie  occasioned  to  the  currency  ;  that 
distress  of  dreadful  magnitude  pervades  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  classes  ;  and  that  our  exports  have  fallen  off 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  a-month,  and  our  revenue  above  six 
millions  a-year. 

Sucli  are  the  principles  and  results  of  that  splendid  com- 
bination effected  by  modem  wisdom — free  trade  and  a 
FETTERED  CURRENCY.  And  as  thesc  results  flow  naturally 
and  necessarily  from  the  principles  put  in  practice,  it  is 
evident  that  they  may  be  expected  in  a  less  or  greater 
degree  to  be  permanent,  so  long  as  these  principles  regulate 
the  policy  of  goyerDment. 

Suppose  a  general  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  to  double,  by  orders  issued  or  licenses  granted  from 
headquarters,  the  distance  to  be  marched,  and  the  work 
done  by  the  men,  and  (U  the  same  time  to  establish  a  system 
which  sent  half  the  commissariat  stores  out  of  the  camp, — 
what  could  be  expected  from  such  a  policy  but  starvation, 
discontent,  and  ultimate  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  1  Or 
suppose  a  master-manufacturer,  as  a  great  improvement  on 
the  machinery  of  his  mill,  were  to  introduce  a  system  which 
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abstracted  the  oil  in  proportion  to  the  quickened  movement 
of  the  wheels,  or  diminished  the  moving  power  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  work  to  be  done, — ^what  could  be 
expected  from  such  a  change,  but  that  the  machine  would 
stop  when  it  had  most  work  to  do  1  And  yet  is  not  a 
currency,  and  a  sufficient  currency,  as  necessary  to  an 
industrious  nation  as  food  to  the  soldier,  or  coals  to  the 
steam-engine,  or  oil  to  the  wheels  ?  Can  we  be  surprised 
that  such  a  system,  when  applied  to  a  nation,  terminated  in 
disappointment  and  ruin  ?  But  one  result  of  inestimable 
value  has  followed  from  its  adoption  ;  it  is  in  periods  of 
suffering  that  tmth  is  learned,  because  the  consequences  of 
error  are  experienced.  It  is  now  seen  what  the  true 
principles  on  the  subject  are,  because  the  effects  of  the 
opposite  principles  have  been  demonstrated.  With  truth 
may  it  be  said,  that  Sir  R.  Peel  is  the  philosopher  who 

"  HAS  INSTRUCTED   US  IN  THE  CURRENCY." 

It  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  often  said,  whether  we  send 
specie  or  manufactures  abroad  in  return  for  imports  of  our 
own  creation  ;  for  specie  is  not  the  growth  of  this  country, 
and  it  could  only  have  been  brought  here  in  return  for  some 
produce  of  ours  previously  exported.  The  common  sense  of 
mankind,  founded  on  experienced  suffering  arising  from  the 
abstraction  of  specie,  has  ever  repudiated  this  doctrine  of 
the  schools ;  and  present  experience  has  amply  demonstrated 
that,  how  specious  soever  it  may  appear,  there  is  some 
fallacy  in  it.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what  that  fallacy  is. 
If  we  send  manufactures  abroad  in  exchange  for  specie,  we 
make  a  fair  exchange ;  for  it  is  not  the  growth  of  this 
country.  But  if,  having  got  the  specie,  we  send  it  abroad 
againy  instead  of  manufactures,  to  buy  food, — we  have  only 
one  export  of  British  produce  to  set  off  against  two  imports 
of  foreign.  For  instance,  if  we  send  £5,000,000  worth  of 
manufactures  to  South  America  to  buy  that  amount  of 
specie,  it  is  a  fair  exchange,  and  there  is  no  unfavourable 
balance  established  against  us.  But  if,  having  got  the 
£5,000,000  worth  of  specie,  we  again  send  it  to  North 
America  for  grain,  which  is  imported  into  this  country, 
instead  of  sending  £5,000,000  worth  of  manufactures,  we 
have,  on  the  whole,  only  exported  £5,000,000  worth  of 
manufactures  for  £10,000,000  worth  of  produce,  bullion 
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and  corn  imported  :  that  is,  there  is  a  balance  of  trade  to 
the  amount  of  £5,000,000  established  against  us,  which,  to 
that  extent,  is  a  drain  on  our  metallic  resources.  Had  we 
sent  £5,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  instead  of  the  same 
amount  of  specie  to  North  America  to  buy  food,  our  exports 
on  the  whole  would  have  been  £10,000,000  instead  of 
£5,000,000  ;  and  the  difference  of  £5,000,000,  instead  of 
being  a  deduction  from,  would  have  been  an  addition  to 
the  metallic  resources, — that  is,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
It  is  because  a  great  import  of  grain  invariably  leads  to 
such  an  export  of  specie,  that  it  is  so  hazardous  a  trade  for 
a  nation  :  it  is  because  Su*  R.  Peel's  policy  contracted  the 
paper  currency  at  the  very  time  that  he  sent  the  metallic 
abroad  in  quest  of  food,  that  he  has  brought  such  calamities 
on  the  State. 

The  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  defence  of  his  policy  is  mainly 
to  be  found  in  the  following  paragraph  of  his  late  able 
speech,  in  the  close  of  the  Currency  Debate  : — 

^^I  think  there  has  been  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  1844.  I  do  not  deny  that  one  of  them  was  the  prevention  of 
the  convolsions  that  had  theretofore  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  Bank  of 
England  not  taking  dae  precautions  as  to  the  regulation  of  its  issues.  I  did 
hope,  after  the  experience  of  former  crises,  that  the  Bank  of  England  would 
adhere  to  those  principles  of  banking  which  tlie  directors  acknowledged  to 
be  JQSt,  but  from  which  they  admitted  they  have  departed.  (Hear,  hear, 
hear.)  I  am  bonnd  to  admit  that  in  that  hope,  and  in  that  object,  I  have 
been  disappointed ;  and  I  also  admit,  seeing  the  number  of  houses  that  have 
been  swept  away — some  of  which,  I  fear,  were  long  insolvent — (Hear, 
hear) — and  others  which,  being  solvent,  have  suffered  from  the  failare  of 
other  houses— I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  that  object  of  the  Bill  I  have  been 
disappointed.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  have,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  distress,  raised  the  rate  of  discount,  and  to  have 
refused  some  of  the  accommodation  they  granted  between  1844  and  1846. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  I  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  the  defect  is  exclusively, 
or  mainly,  in  the  Bill — (Hear,  hear) — but  my  belief  is,  that  executive 
Interference  might  have  been  given  without  the  necessity  of  the  authority  of 
the  noble  lord." — Morning  Post^  Dec.  2,  1847. 

The  observations  which  hare  now  been  made,  show  that 
these  remarks  are  not  only  unfounded,  but  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.  Had  the  Bank  of  England  drawn  in 
their  discounts,  and  raised  the  rate  of  interest  between 
1844  and  1846,  at  the  very  time  when  the  railway  and 
free-trade  work,  into  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  plunged 
the  nation,  was  at  its  height,  what  must  have  been  the 
result  ?     Nothing  but  this  :  that  the  catastrophe  which  has 
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ensued  would  have  come  on  two  years  sooner  than  it  has 
actually  done.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  would  have  been 
prevented  from  making  his  emphatic  speech  on  the  admir- 
able effects  of  his  policy,  and  the  diminution  of  crime,  in 
the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1846;  he  would  have  found 
the  jails  and  the  workhouses  full  enough,  at  the  period  of 
that  glowing  eulogium  on  free-trade  policy  and  its  effects. 
By  making  liberal  advances  to  railway  companies  in  1844 
and  1845,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  other  banks 
which  followed  its  example,  only  enabled  the  country  for 
a  time  to  do  the  work  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
set  it.  By  enabling,  by  similar  advances,  the  manufacturers 
for  two  years  longer  than  they  otherwise  could  have  done, 
to  send  a  large  export  of  manufactures  abroad,  the  Bank, 
for  that  period,  averted  or  postponed  the  catastrophe  which 
must  ensue  in  a  commercial  state,  when  its  imports,  for  a 
series  of  years,  have  come  greatly  to  exceed  its  exports.  It 
is  because  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  rendered  impera- 
tive on  the  Bank  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  bill,  has 
disabled  our  manufacturers  from  carrying  on  their  opera- 
tions to  their  wonted  extent,  that  the  import  of  the  raw 
materials  employed  in  manufactures  has  decreased  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  to  such  an  extent,  our  export  of 
manufactures  declined  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  the 
drain  of  specie  abroad  to  pay  for  the  enormous  importa- 
tions simultaneously  introduced,  increased  to  such  a  ruinous 
extent. 

Sir  R.  Peel  reminds  us  of  the  great  catastrophe  of 
December  1825,  and  observes  that  that  disaster,  at  least, 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  his  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  that  it 
arose  from  the  everlasting  tendency  to  overtrading  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Again  we  thank  the  Right  Hon. 
Bart,  for  reminding  us  of  that  disastrous  epoch,  which,  in 
the  still  greater  suffering  with  which  we  are  now  surrounded, 
had  been  wellnigh  forgotten.  We  entirely  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  magnitude  of  that  crisis,  and  we  will  tell  him 
to  what  it  was  owing,  and  how  it  was  surmounted.  It  was 
owing  to  Mr  Secretary  Canning,  in  pursuance  of  liberal 
principles,  "  calling  a  new  world  into  existence,''  by  violating 
the  faith  and  breaking  through  the  duties  of  the  old  one. 
It  ai'ose  from  the  prodigious  loans  sent  from  this  country 
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to  prop  up  the  rickety,  faithless,  insolvent  republics  of 
South  America,  and  the  boundless  incitements  held  out  to 
wild  speculation  at  that  period  by  "  Mr  Prosperity  Robin- 
son/' especially  in  South  American  mining  speculations. 
It  arose  from  all  this  being  done  and  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  at  the  very  time  when  the  act  of  1819,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  R.  Peel,  compelled  the  Bank, — though  drained 
almost  to  the  last  guinea,  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
gold  sent  headlong  to  South  America  to  support  these 
speculations,  induced  or  fostered  by  the  Government, — to 
pay  all  its  notes  in  gold.  This  was  what  induced  the 
crisis.  And  what  arrested  it  ?  Lord  Ashburton  has  told 
us  it  was  the  issue  of  £2,000,000  of  forgotten  bank-notes^ 
drawn  out  of  a  cellar  of  the  Bank;  but  which  sum,  incon- 
siderable as  it  was,  proved  sufficient  to  arrest  the  conse- 
quences of  the  gold  being  all  sent  away  to  South  America, 
in  pursuance  of  Liberal  principles,  to  prop  up  "  healthy 
young  republics,''  carved  out  of  the  dominions  of  an  old 
and  faithful  ally.  Sir  R.  Peel,  two-and-twenty  years 
afterwards,  has  repeated  the  same  error,  by  sending  tho 
gold  to  North  America  for  grain  in  the  midst  of  great 
domestic  transactions,  but  he  has  not  repeated  the  same 
remedy. 

In  truth,  the  system  now  established  in  regard  to  the 
bank  by  the  acts  of  1819  and  1844,  necessarily  induces 
that  very  feverish  excitement  in  periods  of  prosperity,  and 
sudden  contraction  in  those  of  adversity,  of  the  conse- 
quences of  which  Sir  R.  Peel  so  loudly  complains.  When 
the  bank  is  obliged  to  accumulate  and  keep  in  its  vaults  so 
prodigious  a  treasure  as  £15,000,000  in  prosperous  times, 
and  £9,000,000  or  £10,000,000  in  those  of  adversity, 
lying  dead  in  its  possession  ;  how  is  it  to  indemnify/  itself 
for  so  vast  an  outlay^  without,  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself,  pushing  its  circulation  to  the  utmost  ?  The 
very  interest  of  this  treasure  amounts,  at  5  per  cent,  to  above 
£700,000  a-year ;  at  7  per  cent,  the  present  rate,  it  will 
reach  a  million.  How  is  this  sum  to  be  made  up,  the 
expense  of  the  establishment  defrayed,  and  any  profit  at 
all  realised  for  the  proprietors,  if  paper,  to  a  large  amount, 
is  not  pushed  out  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
for  doing  so  to  advantage  ?     Again,  in  adverse  times,  when 
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there  is  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  establishment  for  buying 
foreign  grain,  or  discharging  adverse  exchanges,  how  is  the 
bank  to  avoid  insolvency,  without  at  once,  and  suddenly, 
contracting  its  issues  1  The  thing  is  unavoidable.  Undue 
encouragement  to  speculation  in  prosperity,  and  undue 
contraction  of  credit  in  adversity,  is  to  the  Bank,  since  the 
acts  of  1819  and  1844,  not  merely  an  essential  preliminary 
to  profit,  but  in  trouble  the  condition  of  existence.  Yet 
Sir  R.  Peel  complains  of  the  Bank  doing  that  which  his 
own  acts  have  rendered  indispensable  to  that  establish- 
ment. 

Sir  R.  Peel  asserts  that  many  of  the  houses  which  have 
lately  become  insolvent,  have  done  so  from  excessive  impru- 
dence of  speculation  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  eliciting  some 
cheers  and  laughter  from  the  House  of  Commons,  by  con- 
trasting in  some  extreme  cases  the  amount  of  the  debts 
brought  out  on  bankruptcy  with  the  assets.  Without 
deeming  it  necessary  to  defend  the  conduct  of  all  the 
houses,  the  affairs  of  which  have  been  rendered  public  by 
the  vast  com  trade  and  railway  speculations  into  which  he 
plunged  the  nation,  it  seems  suflicient  to  observe,  that  all 
fortunes  made  by  credit  must,  if  suddenly  arrested  in  the 
course  of  formation  by  such  a  contraction  of  the  currency 
as  we  have  lately  experienced,  exhibit  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  results.  Fortunes,  with  the  magnitude  of  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  and  Mr  Jones  Lloyd  are  well 
acquainted,  might  possibly,  if  they  had  been  thrown  on 
their  beam-ends  suddenly  by  such  a  tornado,  have  exhibited, 
when  in  growth,  not  a  much  more  flattering  feature.  But 
the  "  Pilot  who  weathered  the  storm"  was  then  at  the 
helm,  and  he  weathered  it  for  their  fortunes  not  less  than 
for  those  of  the  country.  He  aided  commercial  distress  in 
adversity  by  increasing,  instead  of  aggravating  it  by  con- 
tracting, the  currency.  It  is  credit  which  has  made  us 
what  we  are,  and  credit  which  must  keep  us  such.  Had 
the  monetary  system  of  Sir  R.  Peel  been  adopted  forty 
years  ago,  as  the  bullion  committee  said  it  should,  we  shall 
tell  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  what  would  have  been  the 
result.  Great  Britain  would  have  been  a  province  of 
France  :  the  fortunes  of  all  its  merchants  would  have  been 
destroyed  :  the  business  talents  of  Mr  Jones  Lloyd  would 
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probably  haye  procured  for  him  the  situation  of  cashier  of 
the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  established  in  London ; 
and  possibly  the  rhetorical  abilities  of  Sir  R.  Peel  might 
haye  raised  him  to  the  station  of  the  English  M.  De  Fon- 
taine, the  orator  on  the  Government  side  in  the  British 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  held  under  an  imperial  viceroy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Sir  R.  Peel  admits  his  bill  has  failed  in  checking  impro- 
vident speculation  in  the  nation ;  nor  could  he  well  have 
maintained  the  reverse,  when  the  most  extravagant  specu- 
lations on  record,  at  least  in  this  island,  succeeded,  in  the 
very  nest  year^  the  passing  of  his  bill.  Experience  has 
proved  that  it  required  to  be  suspended  by  the  authority  of 
the  executive  when  the  disaster  came  ;  and  the  effect  of  that 
suspension  has  already  been  to  raise  the  three-per-cents  from 
79  to  86.  It  is  ineffective  during  prosperity  to  check  im- 
prudence ;  it  requires  to  be  suspended  in  adversity,  because 
it  aggravates  disaster.  This  is  all  on  the  Right  Hon.  Baro- 
net's own  admission.  What  good  then  has  it  done,  or  what 
can  be  ascribed  to  it,  to  counterbalance  the  numerous  evils 
which  have  followed  in  its  train  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  says  the  experience  of  the  last  half  century 
proves,  that  every  period  of  prosperity  is  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding period  of  disaster,  and  that  it  is  under  one  of  the 
latter  periods  of  depression  that  the  nation  is  now  labouring. 
We  agree  with  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  that  for  thirty  years 
past  this  has  been  the  case,  and  we  will  tell  him  the  reason 
why.     It  is  because  for  that  period  his  principles  have  been 
in  operation.     But  there  was  a  period  before  that  when  no 
such  deplorable  alternations  of  good  and  evil  took  place ; 
when  the  nation  in  prosperity  was  strong  without  running 
riot,  and  the  government  in  adversity  checked   disaster, 
instead  of  aggravating  it.     It  was  the  period  from  1 793  to 
1815,  when  a  currency  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  nation 
was  supplied  for  its  necessities,  and  our  rulers  had  not  yet 
embraced  the  principle  that,  in  proportion  as  you  increase 
the  work  men  have  to  do,  and  enlarge  their  number,  you 
should  diminish  their  food.     It  was  the  period  when  Mr 
Pitt  or  his  successors  in  principle  were  at  the  helm.     Three 
commercial  crises  came  on  at  that  time,  all  occasioned  by  the 
abstraction  of  specie  for  the  use  of  the  great  armies  then 
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contending  on  the  Continent, — those  of  1793,  1797,  and 
1810.  In  the  first,  the  panic  was  stopped  by  Mr  Pitt's 
advance  of  L.5,000,000  exchequer  bills  ;  in  the  second,  by 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments  ;  in  the  third,  when  gold 
was  so  scarce  that  the  guinea  was  selling  for  twenty-five 
shillings,  by  the  issue  of  bank-notes  to  the  extent  of 
L.4 8,000,000.  That  last  period,  which  under  the  present 
system  would  at  once  have  ruined  the  nation,  was  coincident 
with  its  highest  prosperity :  with  the  Torres  Vedras  cam- 
paign, and  a  revenue  raised  by  taxes  of  L. 6 5,000,000  yearly. 
All  the  panics  on  record  have  arisen  from  the  abstraction  of 
gold  in  large  quantities,  and  have  been  cured  by  the  issue, 
sometimes  speedy,  sometimes  tardy,  of  a  corresponding 
amount  of  paper.  Sir  R.  Peel's  poUcy  doubles  the  evil,  for 
it  at  once  sends  abroad  the  cash  under  his  act  of  1846,  even 
in  the  finest  seasons,  to  buy  grain,  and,  under  the  act  of 
1844,  at  the  very  same  moment  contracts  the  currency,  by 
the  increase  of  which  alone  the  evil  could  be  remedied. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  however,  has  completely,  as  already  noticed, 
instructed  us  in  the  true  principles  of  the  currency.  It  is 
his  policy  which  has  brought  them  to  light.  He  contracts 
the  currency  when  gold  is  scarce,  and  expands  it  when  it  is 
abundant.  The  true  principle  is  just  the  reverse  :  it  is  to 
contract  the  paper  when  gold  is  abundant,  and  an  expansion 
of  the  currency  is  therefore  little  needed  ;  and  to  expand  it 
when  it  is  scarce,  and  therefore  an  addition  to  it  is  impera- 
tively called  for.  The  price  of  gold  will  at  once  tell  when 
the  one  or  the  other  requires  to  be  done. 

We  conclude  in  the  words  of  BldckwoocPs  Magazine  on 
this  day  twenty-two  yearSy  on  1  st  January  1826,  immediately 
after  the  cessation  of  the  dreadful  panic  of  December  1825  : 
— "  It  may  be  that  the  Ministry  is  right,  and  that  all  these 
changes  are  wise  and  necessary,  but  we  cannot  discover  it. 
The  more  accurately  we  examine,  the  more  firmly  we  are 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  own  opinions.  Time  has 
brought  no  refutation  to  us,  whatever  it  may  have  done  to 
those  from  whom  we  differ  ;  in  so  far  as  experiment  has 
gone,  we  may  point  to  it  in  triumph  in  confirmation  of  our 
principles  and  predictions.  If  at  the  last  we  be  proved  to  be 
in  error,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  we  have  not  erred  from  apostasy  ;  that  we  have  not 
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erred  in  broaching  new  doctrines  and  schemes,  and  sup- 
porting innovation  and  subrersion  ;  that  we  hare  not  erred 
m  company  with  the  infidel  and  rerolutionist ;  with  the 
enemies  of  God  and  man.  We  shall  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  we  have  erred  in  following  the  parents  of 
England's  greatness, — in  defending  that  under  which  we 
have  become  the  first  of  nations,  and  in  protecting  the  fairest 
fabric  that  ever  was  raised  under  the  face  of  heaven,  to  dis- 
pense freedom  and  happiness  to  our  species.  Our  error  will 
bring  us  no  infamy,  and  it  will  sit  lightly  on  our  ashes  when 
we  shall  be  no  more ! " 


FALL  OF  THE  THBONE  OF  THE  BARBICADES 

[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  April  1848] 

"  Deus  patiens  quia  -^ternus." — St  Augustin 

Eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  was 
overturned  amidst  the  unirersal  exultation  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  this  country,  we  ventured,  amidst  the  general 
transports,  to  arraign  the  poUcy  and  condemn  the  morality 
of  the  change.  We  pleaded  strongly,  in  several  articles,* 
that  that  great  event  foreboded  nothing  but  a  long  series  of 
calamities  to  France  and  to  Europe ;  that  liberty  had  been 
rendered  impossible  in  a  country  which,  casting  aside  all 
the  bonds  of  religion  and  loyalty,  had  left  no  other  founda- 
tion for  government  but  force  ;  and  that  the  external  peace 
of  the  Continent  would  be  put  in  imminent  peril  by  an 
ardent  military  population,  heated  by  the  successful  issue  of 
one  great  revolt,  placed  in  the  midst  of  monarchies  in  which 
the  feudal  institutions  and  chivalrous  feelings  were  still  in 
ascendency.  We  doubted  the  stability  of  a  government 
founded  on  the  success  of  one  well-organised  urban  insur- 
rection :  we  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  men  who  had  begun 
their  career  by  treachery  and  treason.  Nominally  the 
aggressor,  we  concluded  that  Charles  X.  was  really  on  the 
defensive ;  he  attempted  a  coup  d'Staty  because  government 
in  any  other  way  had  become  impossible.  We  were  told 
in  reply,  that  these  were  antiquated  and  exploded  ideas ;  that 
the  revolution  was  necessary  to  save  the  liberties  of  France 
from  destruction ;  that  a  new  era  had  opened  upon  man- 
kind with  the  fire  of  the  Barricades ;  that  loyalty  was  no 

♦  "  On  the  French  Revolutions,'*  Nos.  I.-V.  Blachpood^s  Magazine.     Jan.- 
May  1831. 
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longer  required  when  the  interest  of  mankind  to  be  well 
goremed  was  generally  felt ;  and  that  a  throne  surrounded 
by  republican  institutions  was  the  best  form  of  government, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  the  monarchical  principle  could 
any  longer  be  tolerated  in  the  enlightened  states  of  modem 
Europe. 

With  how  much  vehemence  these  principles  were  main- 
tained by  the  whole  Whig  and  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain, 
need  be  told  to  none  who  recollect  the  rise  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Barricades  in  the  year  1830.  To  those  who  do  not, 
ample  evidence  of  the  general  delusion,  and  of  the  perse- 
verance with  which  it  was  combated,  will  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine  for  1831  and  1832.  Time  has  rolled 
on,  and  brought  its  wonted  changes  on  its  wings.  More 
quickly  than  we  anticipated,  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
convulsion  which  had  proved  victorious  was  demonstrated — 
more  clearly  than  we  ventured  to  predict,  was  the  necessity 
of  Prince  Polignac's  ordinances  demonstrated.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  France  could  be  governed  only  by 
force. 

The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  was  a  continual  denial 
of  its  origin — an  incessant  eflPort  to  crush  the  spirit  which 
had  raised  it.  The  repeated  and  sanguinary  disorders  in 
Paris  ;  the  two  dreadful  insurrections  in  Lyons  ;  the  awful 
drowning  of  the  revolt  of  the  cloister  of  St  M^ry  in  blood  ; 
demonstrated,  before  two  years  had  elapsed,  that  the 
government  had  felt  the  necessity  of  extinguishing  the 
visionary  ideas  which  had  been  evoked,  as  the  means  of 
elevating  itself  into  power.  More  than  once  it  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss  ;  and  it  was  saved  only  by  the  vigour  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  newly  awakened  teiTors  of  the  holders 
of  property,  which  prevented  them  from  openly  coalescing 
with  the  determined  republicans,  who  aimed  at  overturning 
all  the  institutions  of  society,  and  realising  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  visions  of  Robespierre  and  BaboeuflF  in  the 
eighteenth.  In  the  course  of  this  protracted  struggle,  the 
new  government  felt  daily  more  and  more  the  necessity  of 
resting  its  authority  on  force,  and  detaching  it  from  the 
anarchical  doctrines,  amidst  the  triumphs  of  which  it  had 
taken  its  rise.  Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  the 
ordinances  of  Polignac  were  re-enacted  with   additional 
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rigour ;  the  military  establishment  of  the  country  was 
doubled ;  its  expenditure  raised  from  900,000,000  to 
1,500,000,000  francs ;  an  incessant  and  persevering  war 
waged  with  the  democratic  press  ;  and  Paris  surrounded  by 
a  chain  of  forts,  which  effectually  prevented  any  other  will 
from  governing  France  but  that  of  the  military  who  were 
in  possession  of  their  bastions.  Such  was  the  result  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  France  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Barricades. 

But  in  eighteen  years  an  entirely  new  generation  rises  to 
the  active  direction  of  affairs.  In  1848,  the  personal 
experience,  the  well-founded  fears,  the  sights  of  woe  which 
had  retained  the  strength  of  France  round  the  standards  of 
the  Barricades,  were  forgotten.  The  fearful  contests  with 
anarchy  by  which  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  had  been  marked,  had  passed  into  the  page  of 
history,  that  is,  were  become  familiar  to  a  tenth  part  only 
of  the  active  population.  To  those  who  did  learn  it  from 
this  limited  source,  it  was  known  chiefly  from  the  volumes 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who,  in  his  "  Ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe/^  painted  that  monarch  in  no  other  light  but 
as  one  of  the  most  deceitful  and  sanguinary  tyrants  who  ever 
disgraced  humanity.  Thus  the  lessons  of  experience  were 
lost  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  active  citizens.  The  necessity 
of  keeping  at  peace,  which  Louis  Philippe  so  strongly  felt, 
and  so  energetically  asserted,  became  in  the  course  of  years 
an  insupportable  restraint  upon  a  people  fraught  with 
revolutionary  ideas,  and  heated  by  the  glowing  recollections 
of  the  Empire.  A  nation  containing  6,000,000  of  separate 
landed  proprietors,*  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  at 
the  plough,  and  not  possessed  of  six  pounds  a-year  in  the 
world,  necessarily  chafes  against  any  power  which  imposes 
the  restraints  of  order  and  peace  on  the  appetite  for  plunder 
and  the  lust  of  conquest.  This  was  the  true  secret  of  the 
fall  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Barricades. 
They  fell  because  they  kept  the  nation  at  peace  with  its 
neighbours,  and  at  peace  with  itself, — because  they  termi- 
nated the  dream  of  foreign  conquest,  and  checked  the  visions 
of  internal  utopia  ;  because  they  did  not,  like  Napoleon, 

*  5,468,000  in  1836,  which  must  be  at  least  6,000,000  in  ISid.—Suuittique  de  la 
France — (Agriculture^  84-89.) 
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open  the  career  of  arms  to  erery  man  in  the  country  capable 
of  carrying  a  musket ;  or,  like  Robespierre,  pursue  the 
supposed  advantage  of  the  working  classes  by  the  destruction 
of  every  interest  aboye  them  in  society.  Had  either  Charles 
X.  or  Louis  Philippe  been  foreign  conquerors,  and  had  the 
state  of  Europe  permitted  of  their  waging  war  with  success, 
they  would  hare  lived  and  died  on  the  throne  of  France, 
and  left  an  honoured  crown  to  their  successors.  There 
never  were  monarchs  who  mowed  down  the  population  and 
wasted  the  resources  of  France  like  Napoleon  and  Louis 
XIV. ;  but  as  long  as  they  were  successful,  and  kept  open 
the  career  of  elevation  to  the  people,  they  commanded  their 
universal  attachment.  It  was  when  they  grew  unfortunate, 
and  could  call  them  only  to  discharge  the  mournful  duties 
of  adversity,  that  they  became  the  objects  of  universal 
execration.  The  revolution  has  ever  been  true  to  its  polar 
star, — worldly  success. 

In  making  these  observations,  we  must  guard  against 
being  misunderstood.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  present 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  desire  foreign  war,  or  are  insin- 
cere in  the  pacific  professions  which  they  have  put  forth 
in  their  public  proclamations.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
"  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  is  what  they  really 
desire  ;  and  that  with  England  in  particular  they  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  remain,  at  present  at  least,  on  terms  of 
amity.  The  early  promoters  of  the  Revolution  of  1789 — 
Sifeyes,  Bailly,  Mirabeau,  and  Lafayette — were  equally  loud 
and  probably  sincere  in  their  pacific  protestations  at  the 
outset  of  the  first  convulsion.  What  we  assert  is  another 
proposition  entirely  corroborated  by  past  history,  and 
scarcely  less  important  in  its  present  application — viz.,  that 
the  members  of  the  existing  Revolutionary  Government  are 
placed  in  a  false  position  ;  that  they  have  been  elevated  to 
power  by  the  force  of  passion,  and  the  spread  of  principles 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  society  ;  that  if  they  con- 
tinue to  fan  them,  they  will  ruin  their  country — ^if  they 
attempt  to  coerce  them,  they  wiQ  be  destroyed  themselves. 
This  is  the  constant  and  dreadful  alternative  in  which  a 
Revolutionary  Government  is  placed,  and  which  has  so 
uniformly  led  in  past  history  to  what  is  called  a  departxire 
from  the  principles  of  freedom  by  its  successful  leaders.    It 
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was  this  which  brought  Lafayette  into  such  discredit  iu 
Paris,  that  his  life  was  saved  only  by  his  fortunate  confine- 
ment in  an  Austrian  dungeon  :  it  was  this  which  rendered 
Mirabeau  in  the  end  a  royalist,  and  for  ever  ruined  him  in 
popular  favour :  it  was  this  which  made  Robespierre  strive 
to  restore  the  sway  of  natural  religion  in  the  infidel  metro- 
polis :  it  was  this  which  gave  Napoleon  such  a  horror  of  the 
metaphysical  "  Ideologues,''  who,  according  to  him,  had 
ruined  France,  and  rendered  him  the  resolute  and  unbend- 
ing opponent  of  the  Revolution.  But  even  Napoleon's  iron 
arm  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  arresting  the  fiery  coursers 
of  democracy :  he  only  succeeded  in  maintaining  internal 
tranquillity  by  giving  them  a  foreign  direction.  He  turned 
them  not  against  the  Tuileries,  but  against  the  Kremlin ; 
he  preserved  peace  in  France  only  by  waging  war  in  Europe. 
A  "  Napoleon  of  Peace"  will  never  succeed  in  restraining 
the  Revolution. 

Observe  the  pledges  with  which  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment are  commencing  their  career.  They  are,  that  the 
state  is  to  provide  employment  for  all  who  cannot  procure 
it  from  private  individuals  ;  that  an  ample  remuneration  is 
to  be  secured  to  labour ;  that  the  right  of  combination  to 
raise  wages  is  to  be  protected  by  law ;  that  the  House  of 
Peers  is  to  be  abolished,  as  well  as  all  titles  of  honour,  the 
bearing  of  which  is  to  be  absolutely  prohibited  ;  that  a  noble 
career  to  all  Frenchmen  is  to  be  opened  in  the  army :  the 
national  representation  is  to  be  placed  on  the  most  demo- 
cratic basis  of  a  National  Assembly,  elected  by  six  millions 
of  electors  ;  all  burdens  on  subsistence  are  to  be  abolished ; 
unlimited  circulation  is  to  be  provided  for  newspapers  and 
the  extension  of  knowledge  ;  but  the  tdxes^  in  the  mean  time 
at  least,  are  to  undergo  no  diminution.  These  promises  and 
pledges  sufficiently  demonstrate  what  interest  in  the  state 
has  now  got  the  ascendency.  It  is  the  interest,  or  rather 
supposed  interest,  of  labour^  in  opposition  to  that  of  capital 
— of  numbers  against  property. 

The  Revolution  that  has  taken  place  is  a  communist  or 
sociaiist  triumph ;  the  chiefs  who  have  been  installed  in 
power  are  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  think  that  the  grand 
evil  of  civilisation  is  the  encroachment  of  the  profit  of 
capital  on  the  wages  of  labour,  and  that  the  only  effectual 
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remedy  for  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  forcible  diminution 
of  the  former  and  extension  of  the  latter. 

The  doctrine  of  this  party  in  France  has  long  been,  that 
Robespierre  perished  because  he  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce the  word,  agrarian  law.  It  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pose to  pronounce  that  word  now,  when  the  Republic  has 
got  nearly  six  millions  of  separate  proprietors,  most  of  them 
not  worth  £6  a-year  each.  There  is  little  but  sturdy  resist- 
ance to  be  got  by  attempting  to  despoil  this  immense  and 
indigent  body,  as  they  have  despoiled  the  old  territorial 
proprietors.  But  the  capitalists  and  shopkeepers  of  towns 
stand  in  a  different  situation.  In  their  hands,  since  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  very  considerable  wealth  has  accumulated. 
The  peace  and  order  maintained  by  the  governments  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  Barricades,  though  fatal  to  themselves, 
have  been  eminently  favourable  to  the  growth  of  bourgeois 
opulence.  It  was  against  that  opulence  that  the  recent 
Revolution  was  directed.  The  shopkeepers,  deluded  to 
their  own  destruction,  began  the  insurrection :  they  sur- 
rounded and  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  TuUeries. 
Like  all  successful  convulsions,  it  was  headed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  a  portion  of  the  higher  or  middle  ranks.  But 
they  were  soon  passed  by  the  rabble  who  followed  their 
armed  columns  ;  and  when  the  tumultuous  mob  broke  into 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  fired  at  the  picture  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  pointed  their  muskets  at  the  head  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  it  was  too  late  to  talk  of  Thiers  and 
Odillon  Barrot ;  the  cause  of  reform  was  already  passed  by 
that  of  revolution  ;  and  nothing  could  serve  the  victorious 
and  highly  excited  multitude,  but  the  abolition  of  monarchy, 
peers,  and  titles  of  honour,  and  the  vesting  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  dreamers  on  equality,  and  leaders  of  Trades- 
Unions  in  France. 

Let  the  National  Guard,  who  brought  about  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  seduced  or  overcame  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  of 
the  line,  explain,  if  they  can,  the  benefit  they  are  likely  to 
derive  from  this  triumph  of  Socialism  over  Bourgeoisie,  of 
labour  over  capital,  of  numbers  over  property.  The  Revo- 
lution was  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  they  must  reap  its 
fruits,  as  unquestionahly  they  will  bear  its  responsibility.  It 
is  of  more  importance  for  us  in  this  country  to  inquire  how 
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the  promises  made  by  government,  and  the  expectations 
formed  by  the  people,  are  to  be  realised  in  the  present 
social  and  political  state  of  France.  Already,  before  the 
lo  Pceans  upon  the  fall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  have  ceased, 
the  diflSculties  of  the  new  government  in  this  respect  have 
proclaimed  themselves.  Columns  of  ten  and  fifteen  thousand 
workmen  daily  wait  on  the  Administration  to  insist  on  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  rights  of  labour  :  their  demands 
were  promptly  acceded  to  by  the  decree  of  3d  March, 
which  fixes  the  hours  of  labour  in  Paris  at  ten  hours  a-day, 
and  in  the  provinces  at  eleven  hours.  They  were  formerly 
eleven  hours  in  Paris  and  twelve  in  the  provinces.  This  is 
quite  intelligible  :  it  is  reasonable  that  the  Civil  Prsetorian 
Guards  of  the  capital  should  work  less  than  the  serfs  of  the 
provinces.  Cutting  off  an  hour's  labour  over  a  whole  country 
would  be  deemed  a  pretty  serious  matter  in  "  V  industrieuse 
Angleterre : ''  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  we 
suppose,  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  important  chiefly  as  showing 
from  what  quarter  the  wind  sets.  Other  prognostics  of 
coming  events  are  already  visible.  Monster  meetings  of 
operatives  and  workmen  in  and  around  Paris  continue  to  be 
held  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  take  the  interests  and  rights 
of  labour  into  consideration  :  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
still  further  reduce  the  hours  of  toil,  and  proportionately 
raise  its  wages.  Already  the  stone-cutters  have  fixed  a 
minimum  of  pay  and  maximum  of  work,  and  got  it.  Eight 
hours  a-day,  and  ten  sous  an  hour,  is  their  ultimatum.  The 
journalists  early  clamoured  for  the  immediate  removal  of  all 
duties  affecting  them.  They  succeeded  in  shaking  off  their 
burdens  ;  other  classes  will  not  be  slow  in  following  their 
example.  Meanwhile  government  is  burdened,  as  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  first  Revolution,  with  the  maintenance  of 
an  immense  body  of  citizens  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
very  little  bread  to  put  into  their  mouths.  How  to  feed 
this  immense  body,  with  resources  continually  failing,  from 
the  terrors  of  capital,  the  flight  of  the  English  from  Paris, 
and  the  diminished  expenditure  of  all  the  wealthier  classes, 
would,  according  to  the  former  maxims  of  government,  have 
been  deemed  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  But  we 
suppose  the  regenerators  of  society  have  discovered  some 
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method  of  arriying,  with  railway  speed,  at  public  opulence 
amidst  private  sufifering. 

The  melancholy  progress  of  the  first  Reyolution  has 
naturally  made  numbers  of  persons,  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  its  events,  apprehensive  of  the  immediate  return  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  the  restoration  of  the  guillotine  into 
its  terrible  and  irresistible  sovereignty  in  France.  Without 
disputing  that  there  is  much  danger  in  the  present  excited 
and  disjointed  state  of  the  population  of  that  country,  there 
are  several  reasons  which  induce  us  to  believe  that  such  an 
event  is  not  very  probable,  at  least  in  ike  first  instance^  and 
that  it  is  from  a  different  quarter  that  the  real  danger  that 
now  threatens  France  is,  in  the  outset  at  least,  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  Reign  of  Terror  is  over, 
and  few  indeed  of  the  actual  witnesses  are  stUl  in  existence, 
yet  the  recollection  of  it  will  never  pass  away  :  it  has  affixed 
a  stain  to  the  cause  of  revolution  which  will  never  be  effaced, 
but  which  its  subsequent  leaders  are  most  anxious  to  be 
freed  from.  Its  numerous  tragic  scenes,  its  frightful  atro- 
city, its  heroic  suffering,  have  sunk  indelibly  into  the  minds 
of  men.  To  the  end  of  the  world,  they  will  interest  and 
melt  every  succeeding  age.  The  young  will  ever  find  them 
the  most  engrossing  and  attractive  theme  ;  the  middle-aged, 
the  most  important  subject  of  reflection ;  the  old,  the  most 
delightful  means  of  renewing  the  emotions  of  youth.  His- 
tory is  never  weary  of  recording  its  bloody  catastrophes ; 
romance  has  already  arrayed  them  with  the  colours  of 
poetry ;  the  drama  will  ere  long  seize  upon  them  as  the 
finest  subjects  that  human  events  have  ever  furnished  for  the 
awakening  of  tragic  emotion.  They  will  be  as  immortal  in 
story  as  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  the  woes  of  the  Atrides, 
the  catastrophe  of  CEdipus,  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  So 
strongly  have  these  fascinating  tragedies  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind,  that  nothing  has  ever  created  so  powerful 
a  moral  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  democracy. 
The  royal,  like  the  Christian  martyrs  have  lighted  a  fire 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  never  be  extinguished.  So 
strongly  are  the  popular  leaders  in  every  country  impressed 
with  the  moral  effects  of  these  catastrophes,  that  their  first 
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efforts  are  always  now  directed  to  clear  eyery  successive  con- 
vulsion of  their  damning  influence.  Guizot  and  Lafayette,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  in  December  1830,  saved  Prince 
Polignac  and  M.  Peyronnet  from  the  guillotine  ;  and  the 
first  act  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  France  in  1848, 
to  their  honour  be  it  said,  was  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death  for  political  offences,  in  order  to 
save,  as  they  intended,  M.  Guizot  himself. 

In  the  next  place,  the  bloodshed  and  confiscation  of  the 
first  Revolution  have,  as  subsequent  writers  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated,  so  completely  extinguished  the  elements  of 
national  resistance  in  France,  that  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened its  progress  and  ensanguined  its  steps  no  longer  exist. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  overturn  the  monarchy  and  church 
of  old  France.  It  was  interwoven  with  the  noblest,  because 
the  most  disinterested  feelings  of  our  nature  ;  it  touched  the 
chords  of  religion  and  loyalty  ;  it  was  supported  by  historic 
names,  and  the  lustre  of  ancient  descent ;  it  rested  on  the 
strongest  and  most  dignified  attachments  of  modem  times. 
The  overthrow  of  such  a  fabric,  like  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time,  could  not  be  effected 
but  by  the  shedding  of  toiTcnts  of  blood.  Despite  the  irre- 
solution of  the  king,  the  defection  of  the  army,  the  conquest 
of  the  capital,  and  the  emigration  of  the  noblesse,  accord- 
ingly, a  most  desperate  resistance  arose  in  the  provinces ; 
and  the  revolution  was  consolidated  only  by  the  mitraillades 
of  Lyons  and  Toulon,  the  noyades  of  the  Loire,  the  pro- 
scriptions of  the  Convention,  the  blood  of  La  Vend^. 
France  was  not  then  enslaved  by  its  capital.  But  now 
these  elements  of  resistance  to  the  government  of  the  domi- 
nant multitude  at  Paris  no  longer  exist.  The  nobles  have 
been  destroyed  and  their  estates  confiscated  ;  the  clergy  are 
reduced  to  humble  stipendiaries,  not  superior  in  station  or 
influence  to  village  schoolmasters  ;  the  corporations  of  towns 
are  dissolved ;  the  house  of  peers  has  degenerated  into  a 
body  of  well-dressed  and  titled  employes.  Six  millions  of 
separate  landed  proprietors,  without  leaders,  wealth,  infor- 
mation, or  influence,  have  seized  upon  and  now  cultivate  the 
soil  of  France.  Power  is,  over  the  whole  realm,  synonymous 
with  office.  Every  appointment  in  the  kingdom  flows  from 
Paris.     In  these  circumstances,  how  is  it  possible  that  resist- 
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ance  to  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  power,  in  possession  of 
the  armed  force  of  the  capital,  the  treasury,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  post-office,  can  arise  in  France  elsewhere  than  in  the 
capital  ?  Civil  war,  therefore,  on  an  extended  scale  over  the 
country,  is  improbable ;  and  the  victorious  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  delivered  from  immediate  apprehension  of  do- 
mestic danger,  save  in  their  own  metropolis,  have  no  motire 
for  shocking  the  feelings  of  mankind,  and  endangering  their 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  by  needless  and  unnecessary 
deeds  of  cruelty.  It  was  dui-ing  the  struggle  with  the  patri- 
cians that  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla  and  Marius  deluged 
Italy  with  blood.  After  they  were  destroyed  by  mutual 
slaughter  and  the  denunciations  of  the  Triumvirate,  though 
there  was  often  the  greatest  possible  tjranny  and  oppression 
under  the  emperors,  there  was  none  of  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  life  which  disgraced  the  republic,  when  the  riyal 
factions  fronted  each  other  in  yet  undiminished  strength. 

Although,  however,  for  these  reasons  we  do  not  anticipate, 
at  least  at  present^  those  sanguinary  proscriptions  which 
have  for  ever  rendered  infamous  the  first  Revolution,  yet 
we  fear  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  changes  not  less 
destructive  in  their  tendency,  misery  still  more  widespread 
in  its  effects,  destined,  perhaps,  to  terminate  at  last  in 
bloodshed  not  less  universal.  Men  have  discovered  that 
they  are  not  mere  beasts  of  prey  ;  they  cannot  live  on  flesh 
and  blood.  But  they  have  learned  also  that  they  can  live 
very  well  on  capital  and  property ;  and  it  is  against  these, 
in  consequence,  that  the  present  Revolution  will  be  directed. 
They  will  not  be  openly  assailed :  direct  confiscations  of 
possessions  have  fallen  almost  as  much  into  disrepute  as  the 
shedding  torrents  of  blood  on  the  scaffold.  The  thing  will 
be  done  more  covertly,  but  not  the  less  effectually.  They 
will  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  former  private  lives  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  recent  public  history  of  Great  Britain.  We  have 
shown  them  that,  under  cover  of  a  cry  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  property  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  can  be  quietly  and  securely  destroyed  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  that,  veiled  under  the  disguise  of  placing  the  currency 
on  a  secure  basis,  a  half  can  be  added  to  all  the  debts,  and 
as  much  taken  from  the  remuneration  of  every  species  of 
industry,  throughout   the  country.     These  are  great  dis- 
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coverics,  they  are  the  glory  of  modern  civilisation  :  they 
have  secured  the  support  of  the  whole  Liberal  party  in  Great 
Britain.  The  objects  of  the  French  Revolutionists  are 
wholly  different,  but  the  mode  of  proceeding  will  be  the 
same.  The  stiletto  and  the  poison  bowl  have  gone  out  of 
fashion :  they  are  discarded  as  the  rude  invention  of  a 
barbarous  age.  The  civilised  Italians  have  taught  us  how  to 
do  the  thing.  Slow  and  unseen  poison  is  the  real  secret ; 
there  are  Lucretia  Borgias  in  the  political  not  less  than  the 
physical  world.  The  great  thing  is  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  masses  by  loud  professions  of  philanthropy,  and  the 
warmest  expressions  of  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
mankind ;  and  having  roused  them  to  action,  and  paralysed 
the  defenders  of  the  existing  order  of  things  by  these  means, 
then  to  turn  the  united  force  of  the  nation  to  their  own 
purposes,  and  the  placing  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  state 
at  their  disposal.  Thus  the  ends  of  Revolution  are  gained 
without  its  leaders  being  disgraced  :  the  substantial  advan- 
tages of  a  transfer  of  property  are  enjoyed  without  a  moral 
reaction  being  raised  up  against  it.  Fortunes  are  made  by 
some,  without  a  direct  spoliation  of  others  being  perceived  ; 
multitudes  are  involved  in  misery,  but  then  they  do  not  know 
to  what  cause  their  distresses  are  owing,  nor  is  any  peculiar 
obloquy  brought  upon  the  real  authors  of  the  public  cala- 
mities. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  present  Provisional  Government 
of  France  are  actuated  by  these  motives,  any  more  than  we 
say  that  our  Negro  emancipators  or  bullionists  and  free-traders 
meant,  in  pursuing  the  system  which  they  have  adopted,  to 
occasion  the  wholesale  and  ruinous  destruction  of  property 
which  their  measures  have  occasioned.  We  consider  both 
the  one  and  the  other  ^^  political  fanatics  ;  men  inaccessible 
to  reason,  insensible  to  experience ;  who  pursue  certain 
visionary  theories  of  their  own,  wholly  regardless  of  the 
devastation  they  produce  in  society,  or  the  misery  they 
occasion  in  whole  classes  of  the  state.  That  is  the  essence 
of  political  fanaticism  ;  it  rages  at  present  with  equal  violence 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  In  the  present  Provisional 
Government  of  France  are  some  able  and  eloquent  men,  all 
of  them,  we  believe,  well-meaning  and  sincere.  But  they  set 
out  with  discarding  the  lessons  of  experience ;  their  principle 
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is  an  entire  negation  of  all  former  systems  of  goveniment. 
They  think  a  new  era  has  opened  in  human  i^airs  :  that 
the  first  Revolution  has  destroyed  the  former  method  of 
directing  mankind,  and  the  present  has  ushered  in  the  noYel 
one.  They  see  no  bounds  to  the  spread  of  human  felicity, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  social  system  different  from  any  which 
has  yet  obtained  among  them.  They  have  adopted  the 
ideas  of  Robespierre  without  his  blood, — the  yisions  of 
Rousseau  without  his  profligacy. 

The  writings  of  Lamartine  and  Louis  Blanc  clearly  rereal 
these  principles,  particularly  the  "  Histoire  des  Girondins  " 
of  the  former,  and  the  '^  Dix  Ans  de  Y  Histoire  de  Louis 
Philippe  "  of  the  latter.  Lamartine  says  the  Girondists 
fell  because  they  did  not,  on  the  10th  August  1792,  when 
the  throne  was  OYertumed,  instantly  proclaim  a  republic, 
and  go  frankly  and  sincerely  into  the  democratic  system. 
If  he  himself  falls,  it  will  not  be  from  a  repetition  of  the 
error  ;  he  has  done  what  they  left  undone.  We  shall  see 
the  result.  Experience  will  prove  whether,  by  discarding 
all  former  institutions,  we  have  cast  off  at  the  same  time  the 
slough  of  corruption  which  has  descended  to  all  from  our 
first  parents.  We  shall  see  whether  the  effects  of  the  Fall 
can  be  shaken  off  by  changing  the  institutions  of  society ; 
whether  the  Devil  cannot  find  as  many  agents  among  the 
Socialists  as  the  Jacobins  ;  whether  he  cannot  mount  on  the 
shoulders  of  Lamartine  and  Arago  as  well  as  he  did  on  those 
of  Robespierre  and  Marat.  In  the  mean  time,  while  we  are 
the  spectators  of  this  great  experiment,  we  request  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  interesting 
particulars  regarding  the  acts  of  the  new  Goyemment,  the 
professions  they  hare  made,  the  expectations  which  are 
formed  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  popular  journals  of  the  working  classes 
of  Paris — that  is,  the  present  rulers  of  France — ^the 
DemocrcUie  Pdci^qtie,  has  adopted  the  following  mottoes : — 

"  The  Revolntion  of  1789  has  destroyed  the  old  Regime ;  that  of  1848 

should  establish  the  new  one." 
'^  Social  reform  is  the  end,  as  Republic  is  the  means :  all  the  SociaUsU 

are  R^ublicans ;  aUthe  Republicans  are  Socialists.^^  * 

The  methods  by  which  the  plans  of  the  Socialists  are  to 

♦  DemocraHe  Pacijique,  Ist  March  1848. 
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be  worked  out,  are  in  the  same  journal  declared  to  be  as 
follows : — 

*^  PROQRAMME  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

**  A  man  with  a  heart, — a  man  greatly  loved  by  the  working  classes, — 
has  lent  his  hand  to  the  formation  of  a  programme  dictated  by  the  popidar 
will.  The  ideas  on  which  it  rests,  treated  as  Utopian  yesterday,  have  no 
need  to  be  discussed  to-day.  The  last  Revolution  is  an  explosion  of  light 
which  has  dissipated  the  darkness.  The  Socialist  ideas,  riuled  al  yesterday, 
accepted  to-day,  wiU  be  realised  to-morrow.    Its  principles  are — 

"  I.  The  rights  of  labour. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  employ- 
ment, and  if  necessary  a  minimum  of  wages,  to  all  the  members  of  society 
whom  private  industry  does  not  employ. 

"  n.  Home  of  refuge  for  industry. 

^^  m.  Despotism  must  be  for  ever  disarmed  by  the  transformation  of  the 
army  into  industrial  regiments^  (en  regiments  industriels,)  suited  alike  to  the 
defence  of  the  territory  and  the  execution  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Republic. 

*^  IV.  Public  education^  equal,  gratuitous,  and  obligatory  upon  all. 

^^  y.  Savings-banks,  (caisses  d^^pargne,)  which  keep  capital  dead,  shall 
be  vivified  by  labour :  the  people  who  produce  all  riches  can  afford  to  be  their 
own  bankers. 

"VI.  A  universal  reform  of  law  courts:  juries  everywhere. 

"  VII.  Absolute  freedom  of  communications  of  thought, 

"  Vni.  A  progressive  scale  of  taxation, 

"  IX.  A  progressions!  tax  on  macJiinery  employed  in  industry. 

"  X.  An  effectual  guarantee  for  a  fair  division  of  prqftts  between  the 
capitalists  and  the  workmen. 

"  XI.  A  tax  on  luxury. 

"  Xn.  Universal  suffrage, 

"  Xni.  A  national  assembly, 

"  XIV.  Annual  elections  by  all. 

"  Vive  la  Republique  I 
Qardons  nos  armes  ! "  * 

To  carry  out  these  principles,  they  propose  a  general 
centralisation  of  all  undertakings  in  the  hands  of  goyem- 
ment,  to  be  brought  under  the  direct  control  of  a  simple 
majority  of  unirersal  suflfrage  electors.  In  the  same  journal 
we  find  the  following  proposals  : — 

"  ABSORPTION  OF  RAILWAYS  BY  THE  STATE. 

**  Let  US  reproduce  to-day,  with  the  certainty  of  being  heard  by  the  coun- 
try, the  wishes  which  the  Democratie  Pacifique  has  announced  every  morning 
since  its  origin,  seventeen  years  ago. 

^^  I.  All  railways,  roads,  canals,  and  public  ways,  by  which  the  life  of 
France  circulates,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  State, 

"  n.  The  State  should  undertake  aU  stage-coaches,  carriers,  waggons, 
and  means  of  conveyance  or  transport,  of  every  description. 

**^  in.  All  joint-stock  banks  should  be  absorbed  by  the  State~(A  T^tat 
les  banques  conf^^ri^.) 

*^  rv.  All  insurance  companies,  mines,  and  salt-works,  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  State. 

*^  V.  No  more  forestalling,  accumulating,  regrating,  or  anarchical  compe-- 
tition.  Feudal  industry  is  pierced  to  the  heart ;  let  us  not  allow  it  to  raise 
itself  from  the  dust.''  t 

*  Democratie  Pacifique,  let  March  1848,  p.  1.  t  Tbid, 
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Such  are  the  proposals  to  be  found  in  a  single  journal 
which  represents  the  ideas  that  are  now  fermenting  in  the 
mind  of  France. 

These  propositions  will  probably  "  donnent  k  penser/'  as 
the  French  say,  to  most  of  our  readers.  Some  of  them  will 
perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  our  lively  neighbours  are  getting 
on  at  railway  speed  in  the  regeneration  of  society.  We 
recommend  their  projects  to  the  consideration  of  the 
numerous  holders  of  French  railway  and  other  stock,  in  the 
British  islands.  They  will  doubtless  get  good  round  sums 
for  their  claims  of  damages  against  the  French  government, 
when  it  has  absorbed  all  the  joint-stock  companies  of  the 
country  ! — the  more  so  when  it  is  recollected,  1st,  That  the 
damages  will  be  assessed  by  juries  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  2d,  That  they  will  be  paid  by  a  government 
appointed  by  an  assembly  elected  in  the  same  way.  We 
are  not  surprised,  when  such  ideas  are  afloat  in  the  ruling 
and  irresistible  workmen  of  Paris,  who  have  just  overturned 
Louis  Philippe  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  that  the  French 
fiinds  have  fallen  thirty-five  per  cent  in  these  few  days,  and 
railway  and  other  stock  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  The 
Paris  3-per-cents  are  now  (March  18)  at  50;  the  5-per- 
cents  at  72. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  these  ideas  are  the  mere  dreams  of 
enthusiasts,  which  never  can  be  carried  into  practice  by  any 
government.  These  enthusiasts  are  now  the  ruling  power 
in  the  state  ;  their  doctrines  are  those  which  will  quickly  be 
carried  into  execution  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  masses, 
invested  by  universal  suffrage  with  supreme  dominion  in  the 
Republic.  Most  assuredly  they  will  carry  their  ideas  into 
execution  ;  the  seed  which  the  liberal  writers  of  France  have 
been  sowing  for  the  last  thirty  years,  will  bring  forth  its 
appropriate  fruits.  What  power  is  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  these  popular  and  highly  lauded  "  improvements,'*  after 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  has  been 
overturned  by  their  announcement  ?  These  persons  stood 
as  the  barrier  between  France  and  the  "  social  revolution  ** 
with  which  it  was  menaced  :  when  they  were  destroyed,  all 
means  of  resisting  it  are  at  an  end,  and  the  friends  of 
humanity  must  trust  to  prevent  its  extension  to  other  states, 
mainly  to  the  reaction  arising  from  its  experienced  effects  in 
the  land  of  its  birth. 
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Already  there  appears,  not  merely  in  the  language  of  the 
popular  journals,  but  in  the  official  acts  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  decisive  evidence  that  the  socialist  ideas  are 
about  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  supreme  authority 
in  France.  On  March  1st,  there  appeared  the  following 
decree  of  the  Provisional  Government : — 

^*  The  Provisional  GoverDment,  considering  that  the  revolution  made  bj 
the  people  should  be  made  for  them  : 

^^  That  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  iniquitous  snfiferings  of 
the  working  classes : 

*^  That  the  question  of  labour  is  one  of  supreme  importance : 

**  That  there  can  be  no  higher  or  more  dignified  preoccupation  of  the 
Republican  Government : 

*^  That  it  becomes  France  to  study  ardently,  and  to  solve,  a  problem 
which  now  occupies  all  the  states  of  Europe : 

^'  That  it  is  indispensable,  without  a  mementos  delay,  to  guarantee  to  the 
people  the  fruits  of  their  labours : 

"  The  Provisional  Government  has  decreed, — 

*^  That  a  permanent  commission  shall  be  formed,  which  shaU  be  entitled, 
*  The  Commission  of  Government  for  the  Labourers,*  and  charged,  in  a 
peculiar  and  especial  manner,  with  their  lot. 

^^  To  show  the  importance  which  Government  attaches  to  this  commis- 
sion, it  names  one  of  its  members,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  president  of  the  com- 
mission, and  for  vice-president,  another  of  its  members,  M.  Albert,  mecha- 
nical workman. 

^^  Workmen  are  invited  to  form  part  of  the  commission. 

^^  It  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 

"  Louis  Blanc. 

*^  Arm  AND  Marrast. 

"  Garnier  Pages."  * 

How  is  the  Provisional  Government  to  find  funds  for 
the  enormous  multitudes  who  will  thus  be  thrown  upon 
them,  or  to  satisfy  the  boundless  expectations  thus  formed 
of  them,  and  which  their  own  acts  have  done  so  much  to 
cherish  ?  Already  the  want  of  money  has  been  expe- 
rienced. Nearly  all  the  banks  of  Paris  have  failed;  the 
savings-banks  have  been  virtually  confiscated,  by  the  depo- 
sitors being  paid  only  a  tenth  in  specie  ;  and  the  Bank  of 
France  has  suspended  cash  payments.  The  Government 
has  got  into  an  altercation  with  a  class  of  the  highest 
importance,  under  existing  circumstances,  which  is  striving 
to  liberate  itself  from  the  imposts  which  are  more  imme- 
diately felt  by  it.  So  early  as  March  2d,  the  journalists 
claimed  an  exemption  from  the  stamp  duties  on  the  public 
journals  ;  and  on  the  Government  hesitating  to  comply  with 
their  requests,  they  loudly  demand  the  dismissal  of  M. 

*  DemocrcUie  Pac^ique,  March  1, 1848. 
VOL.  L  2  F 
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Cremieux,  the  new  minister  of  justice.     The  Democratie 
Pacifique  of  March  2d,  observes — 

'*  The  greatest  danger  of  our  sitnation  is,  not  that  which  comes  from  with- 
out, bnt  that  which  comes  fh)m  within.  The  most  imminent  danger  wonid 
be  the  slightest  doabt  as  to  the  intentions  of  Government,  the  least  rebx>mde 
step  in  the  presence  of  events.  That  disquietude,  we  are  bound  to  admits 
already  exists  in  the  minds  of  many — distrust  is  the  precursor  of  revolutions. 

^*  The  Government  has  had  under  its  eyes  the  conduct  of  the  people.  Let 
it  imitate  it.  Energy,  constant  energy,  is  the  only  way  to  do  good.  The 
people  have  proved  it.  It  is  by  energy  alone  that  the  prolongation  of 
struggles  is  prevented — the  effusion  of  blood  arrested — dangerous  reactions 
averted. 

**  Forward,  and  Force  to  power !  Such  is  the  double  cry  of  the  Republic. 

^^  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  Peers  must  not  only  be  interdicted 
Arom  meeting ;  like  royalty,  they  must  be  abolished. 

*^  M.  Cremieux,  the  minister  of  justice,  has  forgotten  his  principles.  He 
is  not  prepared  for  the  part  he  has  to  perform.  He  blindly  yields  to  old 
attachments  and  prejudices.  At  the  moment  when  the  most  absolute  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  most  rapid  and  ceaseless  emistion  of  ideas,  is  the  sole  oon- 
ditiou  of  the  public  safety — at  the  moment  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
chaos  from  whence  we  cannot  escape  if  light  does  not  guide  our  steps — at 
that  moment  M.  Cremieux  proposes  to  extinguish  it — he  proposes  this,  a  retro- 
grade step,  to  the  minister  of  finance — the  re-establishment  of  the  stamps 
on  journals. 

**  A  revolution  of  yesterday  cannot  be  thus  braved. 

**  These  gentlemen  wish  a  republic  surrounded  by  republican  institations. 

^*  The  people  have  not  yet  laid  down  their  armsy  f 

The  Government,  after  having  made  a  show  of  resistance, 
yielded  to  their  masters.  The  duties  on  journals  were 
abolished,  and  absolute  freedom  was  given  to  the  pouring  of 
the  rankest  political  poisons  into  the  mind  of  France. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  with  a  government  resting  on  such  a 
basis,  where  the  first  practical  difficulty  will  be  found. 
Embarrassment  of  finance  is  the  rock  on  which  it  will 
inevitably  split :  the  more  certain  that  it  has  been  preceded 
by  a  huge  deficit  created  by  the  former  government ;  the 
more  galling  that  it  will  be  accompanied  by  the  flight  or 
hoarding  of  capital  from  the  measures  of  the  present  one. 
Capitalists  are  universally  alarmed  over  the  whole  country. 
A  monetary  crisis,  as  is  the  case  with  all  successful  revolu- 
tions, and  that  too  of  the  severest  kind,  has  ensued. 
M.  Gouin's  bank,  the  same  which  formerly  bore  the  name 
of  Lafitte,  has  failed  under  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  three 
millions.  Nearly  all  the  other  banking  establishments  of 
Paris  have  already  followed  the  example.  The  payment  of 
all  bills  was,  by  government,  postponed  for  three  weeks, 

*  Democratie  Pacifigue,  March  2, 1848. 
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from  February  28:  a  farther  extension  of  the  time  of 
payment  for  a  month  after  March  20,  has  been  petitioned 
for  by  eight  hundred  of  the  first  bankers  and  merchants 
in  Paris.  Overwhelmed  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
the  first  minister  of  finance  has  resigned ;  the  second,  M. 
Gamier  Pages,  has  published  a  financial  account,  which 
exhibits  so  deplorable  a  state  of  the  finances,  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  amount  to  an  admission  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. Despite  all  the  eflforts  made  to  uphold  them,  the 
French  three-per-cent«,  on  this  publication,  fell  to  forty- 
seven.     The  terrors  of  the  holders  of  stock  are  extreme. 

An  able  eye-witness  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
state  of  Paris,  amidst  this  terrible  social  and  financial 
crisis : — 

*^  I  have  seen  daily  and  intimately  persons  of  all  parties ;  Legitimatists, 
Conservateurg^  or  adherents  of  the  late  government — adherents  of  the  Mol^ 
Ministry  of  half  an  honr — adherents  of  the  Barrot  Ministry,  equally  short- 
lived— friends  and  intimates  of  members  of  the  Provisional  Government.  I 
can  most  tmly  and  distinctly  affirm,  that  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  from  any 
of  them  bnt  alarm  and  consternation ;  mingled  with  the  strongest  condem- 
nation of  the  two  conflicting  parties,  whose  obstinacy  had  brought  about  a 
coUision  which  everybody  had  feared,  though  no  one's  fears  had  come 
within  the  widest  range  of  the  reality.  I  heard  only  expressions  of  the  con- 
viction that  the  present  order  of  things  could  not  last ;  that,  in  spite  of  the 
heroic  efforts,  the  exceUent  intentions,  and  the  acknowledged  talents  of 
several  members  of  the  government,  it  had  undertaken  to  construct  an  edi- 
fice which  must  fall  and  crush  them  under  its  ruins ;  that  it  was  now  forced 
by  fear  upon  promises,  and  would  be  forced  upon  acts,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  stability  of  any  government  whatever.  In  short,  the  profonndest 
anxiety  and  alarm  sit  at  the  heart  of  the  educated  classes  of  France,  of 
whatever  party — and,  not  the  least,  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  awful 
task  of  ruling  her.    Of  that  you  may  be  fully  assured. 

**  English  Liberals  will  perhaps  say  *  This  we  expected;  but  the  people?* 
Well,  I  must  affirm  that,  if  by  ^  people'  they  mean  the  industrious,  quiet 
working-classes,  the  real  basis  of  society,  the  object  of  the  respect  and  soli- 
citude of  all  enlightened  rulers — if  they  mean  these  men,  the  alarm  and 
consternation  are  greater  among  them  than  in  the  higher  classes,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  slendemess  of  the  resources  they  have  to  fall  back  upon ;  in  many 
cases  this  amounts  to  a  sort  of  blank  despair.  The  more  clear-sighted 
among  them  see  the  terrible  chances  that  await  them;  they  see  capital 
leaving  tfte  country,  confidence  destroyedy  and  employment  suddenly  suspended 
or  withdrawn^  to  an  extent  never  seen  before, 

*^  Let  me  mention  a  few  small  but  significant  facts : — 

^^  My  locksmith  told  me  he  had  always  employed  four  men ;  he  has  dis- 
charged three.  An  English  pastry-cook,  who  has  constantly  employed 
fifteen  journeymen,  was  about  to  discharge  nearly  all.  Everybody  is  turning 
away  servants,  especiaUy  men^  as  the  more  expensive,  I  was  told  that  good 
carriage-horses  had  been  sold  for  five  hundred  francs  each.  A  vast  number 
of  houses  are  becoming  tenantless  ;  the  removal  of  the  English  alone  would 
make  a  visible  change  in  this  respect.  And  what,  think  you,  are  the  feelings 
of  all  the  tribe  of  water-carriers,  washerwomen,  and  the  humble  dependents 
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for  existence  on  these  booses?  Nothing,  daring  the  three  days,  seemed  to 
be  more  affecting  and  alarming  than  the  sight  of  these  humblest  ministrants 
to  the  prime  wants  of  life  rushing  from  door  to  door,  even  in  the  quietest 
streets,  to  get  their  hard  labour  accomplished  in  safety.  Onrportettr  tfeau 
was  every  morning  our  earliest  informant  of  the  events  of  the  night,  and  I 
was  struck  with  the  good  sense  and  clearness  of  his  views.  ^  Ces  messieurs 
patient  tfigalUe^^  he  said  :  *  est-ce  qu'ils  veulent  sefaire  porteurs  cTeau  f  (Test 
ahsurde — ce  sont  des  mensonges,'*  (These  gentlemen  Ulk  of  equality  :  will 
they  turn  water-carriers?  It  is  absurd — these  are  lies.*)  *  lis  voni  nous 
miner  tousJ*  Q  They  are  going  to  ruin  us  all.*)  These  last  words  I  heard 
frequently  repeated  by  persons  of  the  working  classes.  A  poor  commissioner, 
who,  for  high  pay,  and  through  long  detours^  conveyed  a  letter  for  me  on  the 
23d,  came  in  looking  aghast.  *■  Nous  voilh  sans  maUre  * — (*  Here  we  are 
without  a  master/)  said  he.  ^  Bon  Dieu  !  qu^ est-ce  que  nous  alions  devenir  f 
Q  Good  God !  what  will  become  of  us  ?  *)  ^  Un  pays  sans  mcdire  ce  n'estpius 
un  paysJ*  (^  A  country  without  a  master  is  no  longer  a  country.)  ^  Nous 
attons  retomber  elans  la  barbaric.^  (*  We  shall  fall  back  into  barbarism.*) 
This,  indeed,  was  so  soon  felt  by  all,  that  masters  were  appointed.  Bnt  has 
that  restored  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  authority,  or  confidence  in  those 
who  wield  it,  indispensable  to  civil  society  ? 

^^  I  heard  with  astonishment  English  people  on  the  road  saying,  '  Oh,  all 
is  quiet  now.*  ^  All  is  going  on  very  well  now.*  From  no  Frenchman  have 
I  heard  this  superficial  view  of  the  case.  Paris  is  indeed  quiet  enough,  but 
it  is  the  quiet  of  exhaustion,  fear,  distrust,  and  dejection.  The  absolute 
silence  of  the  streets  at  night  was  awful.  But  a  few  nights  before  the  22d, 
I  had  complained  of  the  incessant  roll  of  carriages  during  this  season  of  balls. 
From  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  8d  of  March,  the  most  retired  village 
could  not  have  been  more  utterly  noiseless.  Not  a  carriage — ^not  a  footfall 
— except  at  intervals  the  steady  and  silent  step  of  the  patrol  of  the  National 
Guard,  listened  for  as  the  sole  guarantee  for  safety.  *  Every  man,*  said  a 
grocer,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Guard,  to  me  in  his  shop,  *  must  now  de- 
fend his  own.  We  have  no  protectors  but  ourselves ;  no  police,  no  army.'  *' 
— 7Ym«,  March  8,  1848. 

These  are  suflBciently  alarming  features  in  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  any  country:  but  they  become 
doubly  so,  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  coexist  with 
unbounded  expectations  formed  in  the  labouring  masses,  in 
whom  supreme  power  is  now  both  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally vested.  The  Revolution  has  been  the  triumph  of  the 
workmen  over  the  employers,  of  the  "  prolef aires''  over  the 
the  "  bourgeois,"  of  labour  over  capital.  How  such  a 
triumph  is  to  eventuate  with  a  vehement  and  indigent 
population,  impelling  the  government  on  in  the  career  of 
revolution,  and  capital  daily  leaving  the  country,  or  hiding 
itself  from  the  dread  of  the  acts  of  a  government  about  to 
be  appointed  by  six  millions  of  electors,  is  a  question  on 
which  it  well  becomes  all  the  holders  of  property,  in  what- 
ever rank,  seriously  to  reflect  in  this  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  extravagance  and  universality  of  their 
expectations  may  be  formed  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  description  of  a  still  later  eye-witness : — 
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"  Purid  is  to  all  appearance  tranquil ;  bat  tlierc  is  ninch 
does  Dot  show  itself  ootwanily.  The  workmen  of  all  trades 
legislation  which  shall  secure  more  wages/or  lees  loil.  They  beset  Llie  Lnx- 
euibourg  wiih  processions,  lud  fiU  tbe  Chamber  of  Peers  witli  deputatiooa, 
Loais  Blanc  liaa  discovered  that  to  organise  labour  in  a  pamphlet  and  put 
the  theory  into  practice  are  two  very  difl'erent  thiugs.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  the  manifestoes  of  the  several  branches  of  occupation ;  every  day  Bees 
a  new  crop  ;  they  reveal  the  existence  of  diasensiona  amuag  the  workmen 
tliemaelves,  though  Ihey  are  all  based  on  nearly  the  same  principles ;  the 
seveH'hooped  pot  is  to  have  ten  lioops,  and  it  is  to  be  felony  to  drink  small- 
beer.  Tbe  codiera  have  secared  a  tarifT,  witli  an  advance  of  wages ;  the 
tailors  are  demanding  the  same  ;  the  '■  cheap '  establishments  are  in  dcipair, 
for  they  supply  classea  tliat  cannot  buy  at  bigher  prices.  Ad  anxioua  em~ 
ployer  placed  the  difficulty  before  aomc  of  the  men  ;  the  only  answer  record- 
ed waa  the  comforting  assurance  that  everybody  will  be  able  to  pay  five 
poonds  for  bis  coat '  as  soou  aa  society  is  regenerated  ! '  What  \i  to  be  said 
to  such  magnilicence  of  hope  ?  A  ciloyen  coatmafcer  can  only  shmg  his 
shoulders  and  wait  for  tbe  end.  One  step  has  been  taken  that  seems  Ukely 
to  lead  to  it^tbo  Commiaaion  has  opened  a  register  of  ail  tmploytneitts,  tmd 
alt  seeking  to  be  eaipbjged^  in  Paris.  Not  till  the  stern  truth  is  revealed  by 
figures  will  the  full  difficulty  be  known,  and  some  estimate  formed  of  what 
a  government  can  not  do.  All  the  edicts  that  can  be  forced  from  it  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hour  will  break  down  under  the  weight  of  necessity,  as  they 
always  have  done. 

"  Parallel  with  this  agitation,  which  is  material,  runs  another,  which  is 
})hilosopbical.  The  republic  Is  not  perfect  enough,  and  some  vile  distlnctlona 
still  exist,  irritating  to  the  eyo  of  eqaality.  Tbe  govertinicnt  Is  petitioned 
to  abolish  all  marks  of  honour  for  dviliaus  ;  the  names  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens can  he  recorded  in  n  golden  boot,  a  Kvre  d'or  of  tbe  Kepahllc,  as  the 
recompense  of  great  services  ;  but  no  cross  or  ribbon  is  to  be  worn.  Eqaa- 
lity devrmt  la  mart  is  also  insisted  on  ;  the  same  place  in  the  Remetery,  and 
the  same  bier  for  all,  are  to  render  the  grave  in  appearance,  as  in  reality,  the 
great  leveller.  This  proscription  of  the  poor  vanities  of  life  and  death  is 
made  a  serious  object  by  some  of  the  active  spirits  of  the  time,  as  if  there 
were  any  real  importance  in  them."  '—Times,  March  13th,  1848. 

'  Tbe  present  Etat«  of  the  GnonceH  of  Praneo  is  tlius  explained  bj  tbe  Finimco 
MiaiBter ; — 

"  On  the  Ut  of  January  184),  the  capital  of  the  pubUe  debt,  the  goTemment 
stock  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund  being  deducted,  vob  4,Sti7,!<l5,4(l2  francB. 
On  the  Ist  of  January  IBIS,  it  amounted  to  6,1TS,6M,73D  francs.  Far  from  taking 
advantage  of  so  long  a  peace  to  reduce  the  amount  of  tbe  debt,  the  last  adminis- 
tration aogmeoted  it  in  those  enormous  proportionE,~912,329,328  francs  in  seven 

"  BCBQEIB. 

"  The  bndgetfl  followed  the  progresBion  of  tho  debt 

"  Those  of  1829  to  1630  amount  to  l,O14,S14,OD0  francs.  Tlie  entire  of  the 
credits  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  fallen  government  to  the  year  1847  amounta 
to  l,712,8T0,fl39r.  fi2c.  Notwithstanding  the  BucceBBJTB  increase  of  the  receipts, 
tbe  budgets  presented  each  year  a  considemblo  deficit.  The  eipennes  from  1840 
to  1647  inclusively,  cieccded  the  receipts  by  604,626,000  franca.  The  deficit  cal- 
culated for  Ibe  year  1848  ia  46,000,000  francs,  without  counting  tho  additional 
chapter  of  Bupplemcntary  and  extraordinary  credits,  which  will  raise  the  total 
Bmount  of  the  budgets  to  the  charge  of  tho  lust  administration  to  662,626,000 

"  Pttnuo  Works. 

"  The  public  works  heodleEsl;  undertaken  siuiultaueoualy,  at  all  points  of  the 

teriitoiy,  to  satis^  or  to  encoorage  electoral  corruptioD,  and  not  wiUi  that  reeerva 
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If,  with  material  resources  continually  and  rapidlj  dimi- 
nishing, capital  leaving  the  country,  employment  failing, 
bankruptcies  general,  the  expenditure  of  the  opulent  at  an 
end,  the  finances  of  the  State  in  hopeless  embarrassment, 
the  French  Government  can  satisfy  these  extravagant  wants 
and  expectations,  without  plunging  in  foreign  war,  they 
will  achieve  what  has  never  yet  been  accomplished  bj  man. 

Who  is  answerable  for  this  calamitous  Revolution,  which 
has  thus  arrested  the  internal  prosperity  of  France,  inyolved 
its  finances  in  apparently  hopeless  embarrassment,  thrown 
back  for  probably  half  a  century  the  progress  of  real  freedom 
in  that  country,  and  perhaps  consigned  it  to  a  series  of 
internal  convulsions,  and  Europe  to  the  horrors  of  general 
war  for  a  very  long  period  ?  We  answer  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  responsibility  rests  with  two  parties,  and  two 
parties  only — the  King  and  the  National  Guard. 

The  King  is  most  of  all  to  blame,  for  having  engaged  in 
a  conflict,  and,  when  victory  was  within  his  grasp,  allowing 
it  to  slip  from  his  hands  from  want  of  resolution  at  the 
decisive  moment.  It  is  too  soon  after  these  great  and 
astonishing  events  to  be  able  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  whole  details  connected  with  them ;  but  the  concurring 
statements  from  all  parties  go  to  prove  that  on  the  first 
day  the  troops  of  the  line  were  perfectly  steady  ;  and  his- 
tory will  record  that  the  heroic  firmness  of  the  Municipal 
Guard  has  rivalled  all  that  is  most  honourable  in  French 
history.  The  military  force  was  immense;  not  less  than 
eighty  thousand  men,  backed  by  strong  forts,  and  amply 
provided  with  all  the  muniments  of  war.     Their  success  on 

which  prudence  so  imperiously  commanded,  have  raised  the  credits  to  1,081,000,000 
francs.  From  this  sum  are  to  bo  deducted  the  sums  reimbursed  by  the  com- 
panies, amounting  to  160,000,000  francs ;  the  last  loan,  82,000,000  francs,  making 
together  242,000,000  francs,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  839,000,000  francs.  Out  of 
this  sum,  435,000,000  francs  have  been  expended  out  of  the  resources  of  the  float- 
ing debt,  and  404,000,000  francs  still  remain  to  be  expended  on  the  completion 
of  the  works. 

"  Floating  Debt. 

"  The  floating  debt  increased  in  proportions  not  less  considerable.  At  the  oom- 
mencement  of  1831  it  reached  an  amoimt  of  about  250,000,000  francs.  At  the 
date  of  the  26th  February  last  it  exceeded  670,000,000  francs,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  the  government  stock  belonging  to  the  savings-banks,  202,000,000  6«nc8» 
making  altogether  972,000,000  francs.  Under  such  a  system,  the  position  of  the 
central  office  of  the  Treasury  could  not  often  be  brilliant.  During  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  last  days  of  its  existence,  the  fallen  government  expended 
more  than  294,800,000  francs  beyond  its  ordinary  resources,  or  1,100,000  francs 
per  day.** — Btpwi  of  Finance  Minister,  March  9,  1848. 
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the  first  day  was  unbroken ;  they  had  carried  above  a  hun- 
dred barricades,  and  were  in  possession  of  all  the  military 
positions  of  the  capital.  But  at  this  moment  the  indecision 
of  the  King  ruined  everything.  Age  seems  to  have  extin- 
guished the  vigour  for  which  he  was  once  so  celebrated. 
He  shrank  from  a  contest  with  the  insurgents,  paralysed 
the  troops  by  orders  not  to  fire  on  the  people,  and  openly 
receded  before  the  insurgent  populace,  by  abandoning  Guizot 
and  the  firm  policy  which  he  himself  had  adopted,  and 
striving  to  conciliate  revolution  by  the  Tnezzo  termine  of 
Count  Mole,  and  a  more  liberal  cabinet.  It  is  with  retreat 
in  presence  of  an  insurrection,  as  in  the  case  of  an  invading 
army ;  the  first  move  towards  the  rear  is  a  certain  step  to 
ruin.  The  moment  it  was  seen  that  the  King  was  giving 
way,  all  was  paralysed,  because  all  foresaw  to  which  side 
the  victory  would  incline.  The  soldiers  threw  away  their 
muskets,  the  officers  broke  their  swords,  and  the  vast  array, 
equal  to  the  army  which  fought  at  Austerlitz,  was  dissolved 
like  a  rope  of  sand.  Louis  Philippe  fell  without  either  the 
intrepidity  of  the  royal  martyr  in  1 793,  or  the  dignity  of 
the  elder  house  of  Bourbon  in  1830  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as 
is  generally  said,  that  the  Queen  urged  the  King  to  mount 
on  horseback  and  die  as  "  became  a  King"  in  front  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  he  declined,  preferring  to  escape  in  disguise 
to  this  country,  history  must  record,  with  shame,  that  royalty 
perished  in  France  without  the  virtues  it  was  entitled  to 
expect  in  the  meanest  of  its  supporters. 

The  second  cause  which  appears  to  have  occasioned  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  France,  is  the  general,  it  may 
be  said  universal,  defection  of  the  National  Guard.  It  had 
been  openly  announced  that  20,000  of  that  body  were  to 
line  the  Champs  Elys^es  in  their  uniform  on  occasion  of  the 
banquet ;  it  was  perfectly  known  that  that  banquet  was  a 
mere  pretext  for  getting  the  forces  of  this  Revolution 
together  ;  and  that  the  intention  of  the  conspu^tors  was  to 
march  in  a  body  to  the  Tuileries  after  it  was  over,  and 
compel  the  King  to  accede  to  their  demands.  When  they 
were  caUed  out  in  the  afternoon,  they  declined  to  act  against 
the  people,  and  by  their  treachery  occasioned  the  defection 
of  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  rendered  farther  resistance 
hopeless.     They  expected,  by  this  declaration  against  the 
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King  of  their  choice,  the  monarch  of  the  barricades,  to  secure 
a  larger  share  in  the  government  for  themselves.  They  went 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  intending  to  put  up  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  as  Regent,  and  the  Count  of  Paris  as 
King,  and  to  procure  a  large  measure  of  reform  for  the 
constitution.  What  was  the  result  ?  Why,  that  they  were 
speedily  supplanted  by  the  rabble  who  followed  in  their 
footsteps,  and  who,  deriding  the  eloquence  of  Odillon  Barrot, 
and  insensible  to  the  heroism  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  by 
force  and  violence  expelled  the  majority  of  the  deputies  from 
their  seats,  seized  on  the  President's  chair,  and,  amidst  an 
unparalleled  scene  of  riot  and  confusion,  subverted  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  proclaimed  a  Republic,  and  adjourned  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  name  a  Provisional  Government ! 
The  account  given  of  this  whole  revolt  by  an  eye-witness, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Times,  is  so  instructive,  that  we 
make  no  apology  for  transferring  it  to  our  columns  : — 

*'  On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  Paris  was  greatly  agitated, 
bat  no  severe  fighting  had  taken  place ;  a  few  barricades  bad  been  raised 
and  retaken  by  the  troops ;  the  plans  of  the  government  were  complete — 
Marshal  Bageaud  had  been  named  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Paris, 
and  M.  Goizot  informed  the  King  that  he  was  confident  that  the  Execntive 
Government  could  put  down  the  insurrection.  The  royal  answer  was  a  dis- 
missal. The  King  dismissed  M.  Guizot,  and  dissolved  the  Cabinet  at  that 
momentous  instant,  when  all  the  energies  of  united  power  were  required  to 
fight  in  the  streets  a  battle  which  it  had  itself  deliberately  provoked. 

**  Still,  however,  the  mischief  might  yet  have  been  repaired  if  vigorous 
measures  had  been  taken.  But,  from  that  hour,  nothing  but  the  most  ex- 
traordinary blunders  and  pusillanimity  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Conrt. 
Count  Mold  was  sent  for,  and  the  evening  of  Wednesday  passed  in  attempts, 
or  in  no  attempts,  we  hardly  know  which,  on  his  part  to  form  a  semi- Liberal 
Cabinet.  In  the  city,  the  fall  of  the  Guizot  ministry  was  hailed  with  accla- 
mation and  illumination,  as  the  first  sign  of  popular  victory ;  and  at  that 
same  critical  juncture  the  fatal  discharge  of  musketry  took  place  opposite  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  stained  the  pavement  with  blood,  and 
inflamed  the  people  to  a  revolutionary  pitch.  The  night  was  spent  in  pre- 
paration for  a  more  terrible  morrow ;  but  as  yet  the  army  had  neither  fra- 
ternised nor  laid  down  its  weapons.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  most 
part  prepared  to  act ;  but  a  circumstance  occurred  at  Court  which  totally 
paralysed  its  resistance. 

**  After  Count  Mold's  failure,  the  King  sent  for  M.  Thiers.  That  gentle- 
man may  be  said  to  have  actually  formed  a  Cabinet  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  and  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  for  they  instantly  proceeded 
to  the  discharge  of  the  highest  possible  duty  which  could  devolve  on  minis- 
terial responsibility.  The  one  act  of  their  government  was  the  publication 
of  that  inconceivable  proclamation,  stating  that  no  further  resistance  should 
be  made^  and  the  promtdgfUion  of  orders  to  the  officers  commanding  regiments 
to  withdraw  ttiem.  This  was  of  course  the  capitulation  of  the  Monarchy. 
Marshal  Bngeaud — who  had  the  command  of  the  troops,  had  now  completed 
his  preparations  for  the  general  attack  of  the  barricades,  and  was  confident 
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of  sncceas^proteatcd  most  energetically  against  this  extraordinary  order, 
and  said  that  it'  it  was  acted  on  all  was  lost.  Tlie  King'^  theo  ministerg, 
M.  Tbiera  and  M.  tiarrot,  insisted  ;  the  King  look  tbeir  advice,  and  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud  resigned  the  command  oF  the  troops,  observing  that  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  retain  it  ifnotliing  was  to  be  done.  General  Lamorici^re 
WAi  therefore  named  to  the  command  of  Paris,  and  M.  Thiers  and  his 
friends  proceeded  to  effect  their  pacific  arrangements.  The  efiecta  of  their 
orders  were  immediately  perceptible,  although  the  declaration  of  their  names 
was  certainly  not  followed  by  the  conseqaences  they  had  anticipated.  The 
officers  of  the  army,  indignant  at  souuenpecteda  termination  of  their  duties, 
sheathed  their  awords  ;  the  tnen  allowed  themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  the 
mob,  whom  they  bad  been  ordered  not  to  resist,  and  the  people,  enconnter- 
ing  no  serioBS  opposition,  except  from  the  Mnnicipal  Gnard,  which  was  cut  to 
pieces,  rushed  oo  to  the  conqnest  of  the  Palais-Royal  and  the  Tuileries. 
To  sum  up  this  narrative  in  two  words — the  dismissal  of  the  GuiEot  govern- 
ment rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Executive  Government  to  act  effectually ; 
the  Bubseqaent  advice  of  M.  Thiers  and  the  resignation  of  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  act  at  all.  If  this  be,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  is,  a  correct  narrative  of  these  transactions,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  M.  Thiers  and  his  colleagoes  shontd  not  have  made  themselves  conspi- 
cuons  in  the  subsequent  passage  of  this  Revolution. 

'■  The  mob  of  Paris,  at  no  hour  of  the  day  (the  21th)  was  formidable  to 
ten  thousand  men,  much  less  to  a  hundred  thousand,  or  at  least  eighty 
thousand.  On  tbe  Tharsday  (21t1i)  public  opinion  liad  abandoned  the 
emeute.  The  National  Guard  would  now  hane  done  anything  to  reproduce 
order,  but  tiiey  had  no  time ;  there  was  no  opportanity  to  reunite  themselves ; 
besides  which,  they  wanted  courage  and  support,  and  did  not  euai  dream  of 
the  extreme  to  which  things  might  be  pushed.  There  never  was,  at  any  time, 
any  acharntment  among  the  people;  the  troops  were  everywhere  well 
received ;  not  a  hostile  head  loolted  from  a  window.  It  was  hoped  that 
something  might  be  dune  by  a  demonstration  of  pnblic  opinion,  but  nothing 
more.  The  imeutiers  the  first  and  second  day  simply  look  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  National  Guard.  They  were  all  the  time  ill  looked  upon  by 
the  real  people  of  Paris,  bnt  they  were  permitted  to  go  on  as  a  means  of 
action  on  the  conrt  and  government.  The  accident,  orratber  the  gross  and 
infamous  blunder,  committed  before  the  Bureau  dea  Affaires  Etrangeres  (of 
which  the  accounts  pabliehed  are  erroneous),  produced  a  violent  irritation, 
which  was  ably  worked  upon  by  the  Republican  committee,  who  were  all 
along  on  the  watch  ;  but  this  irritation,  which  certainly  changed  ibe  character 
of  the  contest,  gave  no  arms  to  the  people ;  and  although  it  increased  their 
numbers,  they  were  never,  even  numerically,  formidable,  as  1  have  said,  to 
ten  thousand  men.  As  for  the  barricadeB,  there  was  not  one  that  was  ever 
defended  except  against  some  weak  patrol,  and  then,  after  a  little  popping, 
it  was  always  abandoned.  Literally,  there  was  no  fighting;  there  was 
skirmishing  on  the  part  of  the  brave  Municipals — the  only  force  that  acted ; 
and  I  presume  it  acted  on  orders  which  did  not  emanate  from  the  chief 
military  authority,  but  had  some  separate  and  general  instructions  of  its 
own.  Literally,  I  repeat,  there  was  no  fighting.  How  could  there  be?  There 
were  no  arms ;  that  is,  not  a  moshet  to  a  hnndred  men,  till  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  troops,  without  orders — except  "  not  to  fire," 
or  act  against  the  people— became,  in  several  parts  of  Paris,  mixed  np  and 
onited  with  them."— rimes,  htarch  a  and  U,  1848. 

Here,  then,  is  the  whole  affair  clearly  revealed.  It  was 
the  timidity  of  Govemmeut,  and  the  defection  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  ruined  every  thing.^which  paralysed 
the  troops  of  the  line,  encouraged  the  insurgentSj  left  the 
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brave  Municipal  Guards  to  their  fate,  and  caused  the  sur- 
render of  the  Tuileries.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of 
this  shameful  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  sworn  defenders 
of  order — this  "  civic ''  praetorian  guard  of  France  ?  No- 
thing but  this,  that  thej  have  destroyed  the  monarchy^ 
ruined  industry,  banished  capital,  rendered  freedom  hopeless, 
and  made  bankrupt  the  State  I  Such  are  the  effects  of 
armed  men  forgetting  the  first  of  social  duties,  that  of  fidelity 
to  their  oaths.  How  soon  were  these  treacherous  National 
Guards  passed  in  the  career  of  Revolution  by  the  infuriated 
rabble  !  How  soon  were  Odillon  Barrot  and  Thiers  sup- 
planted by  Lamartine  and  Arago  !  How  rapidly  were  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  Count  of  Paris  expelled  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — the 
cry  for  reform  drowned  in  that  of  revolution  I  How  many 
of  the  20,000  National  Guards  who,  by  their  treachery, 
brought  about  the  Revolution,  will  be  solvent  at  the  end  of 
two  months  ?  Not  a  tenth  of  their  number.  They  will 
perish  deservedly  and  ignobly ;  ruined  in  their  fortunes, 
beggared  in  their  families,  despised  by  their  compatriots, 
execrated  by  Europe !  That  they  may  anticipate  what 
history  will  say  of  their  conduct,  let  them  listen  to  the  ver- 
dict which  it  has  pronounced  on  the  National  Guard  which, 
on  a  similar  crisis,  10th  August  1792,  betrayed  Louis  XVI., 
as  pronounced  by  an  authority  whom  they  will  not  suspect  of 
leaning  to  the  Royalist  side — M.  Lamartine. 

"The  National  Guard,  on  the  10th  August,  returned 
humiliated  and  in  consternation  to  their  shops  and  counting- 
houses  ;  they  had  justly  lost  tJie  lead  of  the  people.  Thence- 
forth, it  could  no  longer  aspire  but  to  be  the  parade  force  of 
the  Revolution,  compelled  to  assist  at  all  its  acts,  at  all  its 
fdtes,  at  all  its  crimes :  a  vain  living  decoration  of  cUl  the 
mechanists  of  the  Revolution.'^* 

Of  which  Revolution  is  Lamartine  now  speaking — of 
that  of  10th  August  1792,  or  of  24th  February  1848? 
Beyond  all  doubt,  history  will  pass  a  severer  judgment  on 
the  treachery  which  overthrew  Louis  Philippe  than  on  that 
which  consummated  the  destruction  of  Louis  XVI. ;  for 
the  former  had  the  example  of  the  latter  for  its  guide  ;  they 
knew  how  soon  the  massacres  of  September  followed  the 

*  LAMARTnrE,  BUtoire  des  Oirondint,  iii.  244,  245. 
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triumph  of  August,  and  what  incalculable  calamities  the 
defection  of  their  predecessors  in  the  Place  Carrousel  brought 
upon  their  country  and  Europe. 

What  benefit  have  the  working  classes  derived,  or  are 
they  likely  to  derive,  from  this  deplorable  convulsion? 
Great  ones  they  doubtless  expect,  as  it  has  issued  in  a 
triumph  of  labour  over  capital.  But  what  has  it  realised  ? 
We  shall  mention  one  or  two  particulars  to  illustrate  the 
benefits  hitherto  reaped  by  this  class  from  its  victory. 

The  savings-banks  of  France  had  prospered  immensely  under 
the  firm  and  pacific  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
following  account  of  them  is  derived  from  oflScial  sources : — 

*^  The  state  of  the  saviogs-banks  in  France,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolation, 
indicated  an  extraordinary  degree  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  late 
government.  In  1834,  there  were  only  70  savings-banks  in  France,  and 
the  amount  of  deposits  on  hand  was  34,000,000  francs.  In  1839,  there  were 
404  banks,  and  the  deposits  had  increased  to  171,000,000  francs ;  in  1848, 
at  the  moment  of  the  Revolation,  the  deposits  had  risen  to  355,000,000 
francs,  or  ten  times  the  amount  deposited  fourteen  years  before.  In  1839, 
the  average  value  of  each  deposit  was  550  francs,  which  is  probably  increased 
to  600  francs  average  at  the  present  time.  The  partial  suspension  of  pay- 
ment by  these  institutions  must  affect,  at  least,  half  a  million  of  persons  of 
the  most  industrious  and  economical  part  of  the  population,  chiefly  belonging 
to  the  towns  ;  and  they  are  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  savings  at  the 
very  moment  they  most  need  them.*' — Times^  March  14,  1848. 

Now,  these  savings-banks,  holding  deposits  to  the  amount 
of  about  £1,400,000  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  which  had  increased  ten-fold  during  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  have,  to  all  practical  purposes,  heen  ren- 
dered bankrupt.  Unable  to  stand  the  dreadful  run  upon 
them  after  the  outbreak,  or  to  realise  the  amount  of  their 
deposits  by  the  sale  of  their  funded  property,  in  consequence 
of  its  prodigious  fall,  they  had  no  resource  but  to  suspend 
payment.  By  a  decree  of  Government,  the  holders  of 
deposits  in  the  savings-banks  are  to  receive  only  a  tenth  in 
cash — the  remainder  being  payable  six  months  hence,  in  a 
paper  now  practically  worth  nothing.  By  this  single  result 
of  the  Revolution,  above  500,000  of  the  most  meritorious 
and  hard-working  of  the  operatives  of  France  have  been,  in 
eflTect,  deprived  of  the  savings  of  a  whole  lifetime. 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  any 
degree  more  favoured.  In  the  Times'  correspondent  from 
Paris,  of  March  14,  we  find  the  following  account  of  their 
present  condition : — 
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**The  flnancial  qnestion,  the  state  of  ti-ade  and  commerce,  and  the  task  of 
providing  work  and  food  for  the  people,  with  which  the  Government  has 
charged  itself,  are  additional  motives  for  serioasness,  however.  The  credit 
of  more  than  one  banking-house  is  to-daj  said  to  be  tottering.  One  firm, 
it  is  openly  mentioned,  has  resolved  to  stop  payment  to-morrow.  Trade  is 
very  bad.  Work  will  soon  become  scarce,  and  distress  and  outcry  must  be 
expected  ;  and  with  the  knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination to  do  everything  possible  for  the  relief  of  the  working  classes,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Provisional  Grovemment,  this  source  of  uneasiness  is  mena- 
cing to-day.  I  wish  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  situation  of  affairs  were 
more  general  than  it  is,  for  it  might  check  the  departure  of  rich  natives  and 
foreigners  from  the  capital,  who  continue  to  retire  from  it  in  alarming  num- 
bers^ and,  obviously,  with  no  view  to  return,  for  we  hear  of  sales  of  car- 
riages and  horses,  for  9l  fifth  p€urt  of  the  value  they  bore  three  weeks  since. 
Twdve  thousand  servants  are  said  to  he  already  discharged  in  Paris,  and  many 
houses  or  hotels  in  the  fashionable  quarters  have  become  literally  devoid  of 
occupants." — Times,  14th  March  1848. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  must,  in  the  end,  terminate 
in  domestic  or  foreign  war,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
looked  even  on  the  surface  of  past  events.  The  causes  which 
at  present  uphold,  and  must,  ere  long,  destroy  the  Repub- 
lican Government  in  France,  are  thus  ably  stated  by  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  same  well-informed  journal ; — 

**  The  Provisional  Government  continues  to  exist  at  the  moment  only  from 
two  causes.  The  first  is,  that  all  respectable  persons  hasten  to  its  support 
under  the  influence  of  fear.  The  other  day  everybody  expected  to  be 
robbed  and  murdered :  as  the  Provisional  Government  showed  a  strong 
desire  to  preserve  order,  all  those  individuals,  still  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves unplundered  and  unassassinated,  attributed  the  miracle  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  ran  to  its  support  in  self-defence.  The  adhesions  have  been 
readier  and  more  numerous  many  times  over  than  in  1830.  The  second 
cause  which  gives  a  short  reprieve  to  the  government  is,  that  it  humours  the 
ferocious  monster  that  made  it, — and  which  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  over- 
turn it  as  it  set  it  up, — by  the  most  absurd  indulgences,  by  still  more  fatal 
promises  for  the  future.  The  same  set  of  ruffians  (heroes)  who  forced  the 
Chamber,  and  who  thrust  the  Provisional  Government  on  the  Deputies,  are 
still  there  to  invade  the  Hotel  de  Yllle,  and  substitute  another  idol  for 
Lamartine  &  Co.  Still,  I  believe  they  will  not  do  so  just  yet ;  perhaps  we 
may  get  on  till  the  Constitutional  or  National  Assembly  meets ;  but  I  doubt 
it.  But  then,  even  then,  what  is  to  take  place?  Faction,  club^,  war  to  the 
knife.  The  French  are  precisely  the  same  men  they  were  in  ^89  ;  they  are 
not  changed  in  the  least.  Classes  have  been  modified  by  wealth,  commerce, 
prosperity,  &c. ;  but  these  are  the  quiet  classes,  who  wiU  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  course  of  the  next  fi%:e  years.  At  the  present  moment,  the  working,  or 
the  soi'disant  working  classes,  who  are  literally  the  sovereign  power,  are 
looked  upon  with  fear,  disgust,  and  abhorrence,  by  every  man  in  France  of 
a  superior  condition,  including  the  National  Guard;  and  they  are  all  specu- 
lating how  to  get  quit  of  them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Liouis  Blanc  is 
keeping  them  quiet  by  preaching  Utopianism.  He  is  doing  so,  honestly  and 
enthusiastically,  it  is  said ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  a  great  mass  of  the  people 
is  flattered  and  soothed  by  the  idea  of  converting  work  into  an  amusement,  of 
obtaining  perpetual  easy  employment  by  the  state,  and  a  pension  at  fifty-five 
years  of  age.  This  pause,  however,  does  not  deceive  the  commerce,  the 
capital^  the  education  of  France^  and^  as  I  said,  the  universal  consideration  is 
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how  to  throw  off  the  many-headed  tyrant.    The  plan  of  doing  so,  most  con- 
sonant with  the  French  character,  is  war. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  yiews  of  this  description  should 
be  entertained  by  all  well-infonned  persons  on  the  spot 
in  France,  for  the  new  "National  Assembly,"  to  whom 
the  formation  of  a  constitution  is  to  be  intrusted  in  that 
country,  is  to  be  composed  in  such  a  way  as  renders  the 
direct  or  indirect  spoliation  of  property  a  matter  of  almost 
certainty.  The  following  is  the  decree  of  the  Proyisional 
Government  on  the  subject : — 

*«  FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 

"  Liberty — Equality — Fraternity. 

^^  The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic,  wishing  to  resign,  as  soon 
as  possible,  into  the  hands  of  the  Definitive  Government  the  powers  it  exer- 
cises in  the  interest  and  by  the  command  of  the  people, 

**  Decrees, 

**  Article  1. — ^The  electoral  assemblies  are  convoked  in  each  district  for 
the  9th  of  April  next,  to  elect  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  which  is  to  frame  the  constitation. 

'*  Article  2. — ^The  election  shaU  have  the  population  for  its  basis. 

**  Article  3. — The  total  nnmber  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  shaU 
be  900,  inclading  those  of  Algeria  and  the  French  colonies. 

*•  Article  4. — ^They  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  deputies  in  the  proportion 
indicated  in  the  annexed  table. 

*'  Article  5. — The  suffrage  shall  be  direct  and  universal. 

^^  Article  6. — All  Frenchmen,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  resided  in 
the  district  during  six  months,  and  not  judicially  deprived  of  or  suspended 
in  the  exercise  of  their  dvic  rights,  are  electors. 

"  Article  7. — AU  Frenchmen,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  not  judicially 
deprived  of  or  suspended  in  the  exercise  of  their  civic  rights,  are  eligible. 

''  Article  8.— The  ballot  shall  be  secret. 

*^  Article  9. — All  the  electors  shall  vote  in  the  chief  town  of  their  district, 
by  ballot.  Each  buUetin  shall  contain  as  many  names  as  there  shaU  be 
representatives  to  elect  in  the  department. 

^^  No  man  can  be  named  a  representative  of  the  people  unless  he  obtain 
2000  suffrages. 

**  Article  10.— -Every  representative  of  the  people  shaU  receive  an  indem- 
nity of  25f.  per  day  during  the  session.*' 

Here  is  a  tolerably  democratic  constitution,  which  will 
probably  excite  some  little  disquietude  in  the  breasts  of 
the  holders  of  French  stock  and  railway  shares.  Uni- 
versal suffrage — a  single  assembly  of  900  members,  each 
of  whom  is  to  be  paid  a  pound  a  day  during  the  session. 
To  make  the  experiment  still  more  perilous,  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  to  the  Proyisional  Government  has 
issued  a  circular  to  the  ministers  of  instruction  throughout 
the  country,  in  which  he  enjoins  them  to  recommend  to  the 
people  'Ho  avoid  the  representatives  who  enjoy  the  advan-^ 
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tages  of  education  or  the  gifts  of  fortune.''  *  This  circular 
excited,  as  well  it  might,  such  a  panic  in  Paris,  that  the 
other  members  of  the  Proyisional  Government  were  obliged 
to  disown  it.  But  that  only  makes  matters  worse  :  it 
shows  what  the  Proyisional  Government  really  meant,  and 
how  completely  they  have  already  come  to  stand  on  the 
verge  of  civil  war.  The  projected  decree  for  levelling  the 
National  Guard,  by  distributing  the  companies  of  voltigeurs 
and  chasseurs  (the  elite)  through  the  whole  mass,  has  already 
produced  an  address  by  their  battalion,  in  uniform,  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  which  was  received  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  by  an  immense  crowd  with  cries  of  "  A  has  les  A  ris-^ 
tocrats  !  onne  passe  pas !''  It  is  no  wonder  the  National 
Guard  are  at  length  alarmed.  The  aristocracies  of  know- 
ledge and  property  are  to  be  alike  discarded !  Ignorance 
and  a  sympathy  with  the  most  indigent  class  are  to  be  the 
great  recommendations  to  the  electors !  Truly  the  National 
Guard  will  soon  reap  the  wliirlwind  ;  we  are  not  surprised 
the  French  funds  have  undergone  so  prodigious  a  fall.  The 
holders  of  Spanish  bonds  and  American  States^  debts  know 
how  universal  suffrage  assemblies  settle  with  their  state- 
creditors.  Sidney  Smith  has  told  the  world  something  on 
the  subject. 

The  "  pressure  from  without "  on  the  Provisional  Grovem- 
ment  becomes  every  day  more  severe  and  alarming  as  time 
rolls  on ;  wages  cease,  stock  falls  in  value,  savings-banks 
suspend  payment,  and  all  means  of  relief,  save  such  as  may 
be  extorted  from  the  fears  of  the  government,  disappear. 
The  following  is  a  late  account  of  the  state  of  matters  in 
this  important  respect,  from  the  French  metropolis  : — 

**  France,  crowded,  impoverished,  indebted,  and  straitened  at  all  points, 
sees  an  opening  in  the  exercise  of  a  sovereign  people^s  will.  It  gets  a 
glimpse  of  light  and  life  through  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Hence  this  desperate 
competition  tor  the  national  resources ;  and  hence,  we  grieve  to  add,  this 
wasteful  and  improvident  distribution. 

"  These  deputations  are  a  congenital  evil.  They  began  from  the  very 
moment  the  rrovisional  Government  was  proclaimed  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Its  progress  thence  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  a  deputation. 
The  members  immediately  began  to  thunder  at  the  doors  and  clamour  for 
admittance.    A  club  orator  has  since  boasted  that,  had  it  not  been  for  this 

*  "  La  plus  grande  erreur  contro  laqueUe  11  faille  pr6munir  la  population  de 
no8  campagnes,  c'est  que  pour  dtre  reprteontant  11  soit  D^cessaire  d*avolr  de 
I'Mucation  ou  de  la  fortune." — Cirenlaire  du  Miniitre  cPIfutrucHon  pMique,  Man 
9ei6, 1848. 
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importQDity,  nothing  would  have  been  done — that  not  a  step  baa  beeii  takea 
withont  external  impalse — and  that  the  people  had  to  nait  two  hours,  on 
that  wondeiful  Thnraday,  before  the  Provisioaal  Government  would  an- 
nounce a  repuhlic.  Since  that  moment  the  depatationa  may  be  said  neaer 
to  have  ceased  in  Paris.  For  the  first  week  they  did  not  aS'ect  a  diatinctive 
character,  but  came  as  accident  bad  thrown  tbcm  logetber — Un  thmiaand 
from  tliil  quartrr,  and  twenty  Ihoasand  fiom  Uiat;  sometimes  the  people,  and 
lometitMt  the  National  Guard,  or  a  medley  of  all  lorts.  In  those  days  they 
fcere  armed.  Lamartine  bad  to  turn  ont  sis  times  a-day,  make  gestnres  half 
an  hour  for  a  bearing,  and  then  spend  his  brilliaut  eloquence  on  a  field  of 
bayonets  and  blouses.  'When  the  poet  had  sunk  frara  sheer  exhaustion,  tlie 
ittdefatigable  depntalion  adjourned  lo  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  drew 
forth  M.  Ledru  RoUin,  who  had  not  learned  his  way  abont  the  apartments, 
or  the  names  of  the  officials,  before  he  was  reqnired  to  promnlgato,  off-hand, 
a  complete  system  for  the  internal  admin istratiOD  of  France.  It  is  possible 
that  bis  first  thoughts  might  have  been  as  good  as  his  second  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  demand  was  nevertheless  prematnre.  The  stream  of  depntii- 
tion  has  since  become  less  turbid,  violent,  and  fall;  but  it  has  been  qniic 
o  all  appearance,  Labitar  el  iabetur  in  oinne  vohbilis  ovum. 
it  a  single  branch  of  employment  or  of  idleness  lu 
id  en  masse  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  demand  more 
vages,  less  work,  certntnty  of  employment,  and  a  release  from  alt  the  rules  and 
reilricb'om  uhich  the  ciperience  of  their  mailers  had  found  to  be  necessary. 
It  is  unwise  to  damp  the  expectations  of  6000  armed  men.  In  some  cases, 
therefore,  the  Government  capitulated  on  rather  hard  terms,  By-and-by  it 
adopted  what  we  really  think  the  best  possible  alternative.  It  requested  the 
trades  to  nominate  their  several  deputies,  and  set  the  operative  parliament  to 
adjust  all  its  rival  pretensions  at  the  Luxembourg.  Then  there  came  depu- 
tations of  women,  of  slndents,  of  pawnbrokers'  tickets,  of  bankers,  of  bread- 
eaters,  of  bread-makers,  of  cabmen,  of  'bussmen,  of  sailors,  of  porters,  of 
everything  that  bad,  or  had  not,  au  office  and  a  name.  France,  of  course, 
has  had  the  precedence,  having,  in  a  manner,  the  first  start ;  but  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  beginning  to  find  room  in  the  endless  procession.  All  the 
world  will  run  into  it  in  time.  The  vast  column  is  just  beginning  to  form 
in  Chinese  Tartary,  and  is  slowly  dcbonching  round  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Already  we  see  a  hundred  European  sections.  They  follow  in  one  another's 
trail.  An  Anacharsis  C'looiz  is  waiting  to  receive  them  at  the  barriers,  ond 
marshal  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville."— TVmM,  March  15,  I8i8. 

This  state  of  matters  is  certainly  abundantlj  formidable 
to  France  and  to  Europe.  A  great  experiment  is  making 
as  to  tlie  practicability  of  the  working-classes  governiug  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  tlie  state,  witliout  the  aid  of  property 
or  education.  France  has  become  a  hige  trades-union,  the 
committee  of  which  forms  the  Provisional  Crovernment,  and 
the  decrees  of  which  compose  the  foundation  of  the  future 
government  of  the  republic.  Such  an  experiment  is  certainly 
new  in  human  aifairs.  No  previous  example  of  it  ia  to  be 
found,  at  least  in  the  old  world  ;  for  it  will  hardly  bo  said 
that  the  repuhlic  of  I  793,  steeped  in  blood,  engrossed  in 
■war,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Salvation,  is  a  precedent  to  which  the  present  regeneration 
of  society  will  refer,  in  support  of  the  principles  they  are 
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now  reducing  to  practice.  We  fear  its  state  has  been  not 
less  justly  than  graphically  described  by  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  correspondents,  who  says — "  They  are  sitting 
as  at  a  pantomime ;  everything  is  grand  and  glorious ; 
France  is  regenerated,  and  all  is  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Meanwhile  France  is  utterly  insane — a  vast  lunatic  asylum 
without  its  doctors!' 

The  present  state  of  Paris,  (March  21,)  and  the  germs  of 
social  conflict  which  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  amidst 
the  triumph  of  the  Socialists,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  extracts  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  dated  Paris,  18th  March  : — 

**  Paris,  Friday  £veniDg. — There  has  been  another  day  of  great  excite- 
ment and  alarm  in  Paris.  Upwards  of  30,000  of  the  working  classes  con- 
gregated in  the  Champs  Eljs^,  and  went  in  procession  to  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  to  assure  the  Government  that  it  might  depend  npon  their  assistance 
against  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to  coerce  it,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  came.  I  need  hardly  inform  yon  that  this  formidable  demonstration  is 
intended  as  a  contre  coup  to  the  protest  presented  by  the  National  Guards 
yesterday,  against  M.  Ledra  Rollings  decree  dissolving  the  grenadier  and 
light  companies  of  the  National  Gaards.  It  is  not  the  least  alarming  fea- 
ture in  this  affair,  that  it  exhibits  an  amonnt  of  discipline  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  a  promptitude  of  execution,  which  are  but  too  sure  indica- 
tions both  of  the  power  and  the  readiness  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to 
do  mischief.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  demonstration  took  place  which 
displeased  the  masses ;  yet  in  one  short  night  the  order  goes  forth,  the 
arrangements  are  made,  and  before  ordinary  mortals  are  out  of  their  beds, 
80,000  of  the  working  classes  are  marshalled  under  their  leaders,  and  on 
their  march  to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  force,  in  presence  of  the 
executive  government — a  demonstration  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
be  sure,  is  favourable  to  the  Government,  but  which  to-morrow  may  be 
against  it.  Who  have  the  orders  proceeded  from  that  drew  together  these 
masses?  How  were  they  brought  together?  The  affair  is  involved  in 
mystery ;  but  there  is  enough  in  it  to  show  an  amount  of  organisation  for 
which  the  public  was  not  prepared,  and  which  ought  to  show  all  those  within 
its  operation  that  they  are  sitting  upon  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  The  fact  is, 
and  there  is  no  denying  or  concealing  it — Paris  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
clubs,  who  rule  not  only  it,  but  the  ostensible  government.  The  National 
Guards,  so  powerful  only  a  week  ago,  are  now  impotent  whether  for  good 
or  evil.  *•  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.*  The  National 
Guards  have  quarrelled.  The  Chasseurs  look  with  jealousy  on  the  campag- 
nies  if  elite — the  compagnies  eTeitte  will  not  fraternise  with  the  Chasseurs. 
The  84,000  men,  who  formed  the  National  Guards  before  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, look  with  contempt  upon  the  150,000  new  men  thrust  into  their  ranks 
by  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  for  election  purposes,  and  call  them  cancuUe.  The  new 
levies  feel  that  they  cannot  compete  in  wealth  with  the  good  company  in 
which  they  so  unexpectedly  find  themselves,  and  they  call  the  old  guards 
aristocrats.  Add  to  this  the  discontent  of  the  grenadier  and  light  companies 
at  being  deprived  of  their  distinctive  associations  and  dress — the  displeasure 
of  the  old  officers,  who  are  about  to  be  deprived  of  their  epaulettes  by  their 
new  and  democratic  associates — and  the  intriguing  of  the  would-be. officers 
to  secure  a  majority  of  suffrages  in  their  own  favour,  and  you  may  arrive  at 
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a  jadgment  of  the  slight  chance  there  is  of  the  National  Guards  of  the  pre- 
sent day  uniting  for  any  one  purpose  or  object.  The  result  of  this  is  obvious. 
In  case  of  an  outbreak,  the  National  Guards,  who  were  so  useful  in  re-estab- 
lishing order  on  the  two  days  after  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  could 
no  longer  be  depended  on.  Paris  would  be  in  the  possession  of  the  mob, 
and  that  mob  is  under  the  direction  of  leaders  composed  of  the  worst  and 
the  most  unscrupulous  of  demagogues.^* 

The  same  correspondeDt  adds  : — 

**  The  financial  and  commercial  crisis  which  has  created  such  ravages  here 
for  the  last  week  is  rapidly  extending.  I  have  already  given  you  a  dis- 
tressing list  of  private  bankers  who  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  payment. 
Another  bank,  though  not  one  of  any  great  name,  was  spoken  of  yesterday 
as  being  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy ;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  bank  is 
still  open  this  morning,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  continue  so  to  the 
end  of  the  day.  I  abstain  from  mentioning  the  name.  The  commercial 
world  is  just  in  as  deep  distress  as  the  financial  world.  Every  branch 
of  trade  is  paralysed.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  particular  names,  or 
even  trades.  I  shall  therefore  only  mention,  that  in  one  branch  of  trade, 
which  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  richest  in  France,  namely,  the  metal 
trade,  there  is  an  almost  total  suspension  of  payments.  It  is  not  that  the 
traders  have  not  property,  but  that  they  cannot  turn  it  into  cash.  They 
have  acceptances  to  meet,  and  they  have  acceptances  in  hand ;  but  they 
cannot  pay  what  is  due  by  them,  for  they  cannot  get  what  others  owe.  In 
short,  trade  is  paralysed ;  for  the  medium  by  which  it  is  ordinarily  carried 
on  has  disappeared.  In  other  trades  precisely  the  same  circumstances 
occur ;  but  I  only  mention  this  one  trade  as  showing  the  position  of  aU 
others.  How  long  is  this  to  last?  No  one  can  say :  but  one  thing  certain 
is,  that  no  symptom  of  amelioration  has  hitherto  shown  itself." — Morning 
Chronicle^  March  20. 

As  the  experiment  now  making  in  France  is  new,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  important,  so  it  is  to  the  last  degree  to 
be  wished  that  it  may  go  on  undisturbed.  The  other  powers 
of  Europe  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard  against  it : 
but  no  armed  intervention  should  be  attempted,  if  France 
retains  the  pacific  attitude  she  has  hitherto  held  in  regard 
to  other  states.  The  Republicans  of  that  country  have  never 
ceased  to  declare  that  the  first  Revolution  terminated  in 
internal  bloodshed,  military  despotism,  and  foreign  subjuga* 
tion,  because  it  was  not  let  alone — ^because  the  Girondists 
plunged  it  into  war,  in  order  to  provide  a  vent  for  the  ardent 
passions  and  vehement  aspirations  of  the  unemployed  multi- 
tudes in  that  country.  Lamartine  admits,  in  his  celebrated 
circular,  that  in  1792  "war  was  a  necessity  to  France/' 
He  disclaims,  as  every  man  of  the  least  knowledge  on  the 
subject  must  do,  the  idea  that  it  was  provoked  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  who,  it  is  historically  known,  were  drawn  into 
it  when  wholly  unprepared,  and  as  unwillingly  as  a  con- 
scientious father  of  a  family  is  forced  into  a  duel.     Lamar- 
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tine  says  the  same  necessity  no  longer  exists — ^that  the 
world  has  become  pacific,  and  that  internal  regeneration,  not 
foreign  conquest,  is  the  end  of  this  rcTolution.  We  hope  it 
is  so.  We  are  sure  it  is  ardently  desired  in  this  country 
that  pacific  relations  should  not  be  disturbed  with  the  great 
republic,  provided  she  keeps  within  her  own  territory,  and 
does  not  seek  to  assuage  her  thirst  at  foreign  fountains. 
By  all  means  let  the  long-wished-for  experiment  be  made. 
Let  it  be  seen  how  society  can  get  on  without  the  direction 
of  property  and  knowledge.  Let  it  be  seen  to  what  sort 
of  state  the  doctrines  of  the  Socialists  and  St  Simonians,  the 
dictates  of  the  trades-unions,  the  clamour  of  the  working 
masses,  will  speedily  reduce  society.  Theirs  be  the  glory 
and  the  honour  if  the  experiment  succeeds — theirs  the  dis- 
grace and  the  obloquy  if  it  fails.  Let  all  other  nations 
stand  aloof,  and  witness  the  great  experiment — "a  clear 
stage  and  no  favour''  be  the  universal  maxim.  But  let 
every  other  people  abstain  from  imitating  the  example,  till 
it  is  seen  how  the  experiment  has  succeeded  in  the  great 
parent  repvblic.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  follow  its  foot- 
steps when  experience  has  proved  it  is  conducive  to  human 
happiness  and  social  stability. 

But  while,  as  ardently  as  any  Socialist  in  existence,  we 
deprecate  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  any  European 
power,  and  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  great  social  experi- 
ment now  making  in  France  brought  to  a  pacific  issue,  in 
order  that  its  practicability  and  expedience  may  for  ever 
be  determined  among  men,  yet  it  is  evident  that  things  may 
take  a  different  issue  in  that  country.  It  is  possible — ^though 
God  forbid  we  should  say  it  is  probable — that  the  great 
republic  may,  from  internal  sufiering,  be  driven  to  foreign 
aggression.  This,  on  Lamartine's  own  admission,  has 
happened  once :  it  may  happen  twice.  France  has  four 
hundred  thousand  regular  troops  under  arms ;  and  every 
man  capable  of  bearing  a  musket  is  to  be  forthwith  enrolled 
in  the  National  Guard.  Twenty-five  thousand  of  that  body 
have  already  been  taken  into  regular  and  permanent  pay,  at 
thirty  sous,  or  about  fifteenpence  a-day,  and  sent  to  the 
frontier.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  this  immense  and 
excited  mass,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  little  food  in 
their  stomachs,  may  drive  the  Government,  as  in  1792  they 
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did  that  of  the  Girondists,  on  Lamartine's  admission,  into 
foreign  warfare.  It  behoves  Europe  to  be  on  its  guard. 
Fortunately  the  course  which  its  governments  should  pursue 
in  such  an  event  lies  clear  and  open.  They  have  only  to 
resume  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  concluded  in  1813,  to  curb 
the  ambition  of  the  great  military  republic  of  which  Napo- 
leon was  the  head.  Let  that  treaty  be  secretly  but  imme- 
diately renewed  as  a  purely  defensive  leagvs.  Let  no  one  think 
of  attacking  France ;  but  the  moment  that  France  invades 
any  other  power,  let  the  four  great  powers  forthwith  bring 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  each  into  the  field.  Let 
not  the  wretched  mistake  be  again  committed,  of  the  others 
looking  tamely  on  when  one  is  assailed — "  et  dum  singuli 
pugnant,  universi  vincuntur.'' *  The  moment  the  French 
cross  the  Rhine  or  the  Alps,  the  states  of  Europe  must  stand 
side  by  side  as  they  did  at  Leipsic  and  Waterloo,  if  they 
would  avoid  another  long  period  of  oppression  by  the  con- 
quering Republicans. 

Nearly  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr  Burke  observed 
— "  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  ;  that  of  sophists,  economists, 
and  calculators  has  succeeded,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is 
extinguished  for  ever.  Never  more  shall  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex — that  proud  submission, 
that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart, 
which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an 
exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace  of  life — the  cheap 
defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiments — is  gone. 
It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of 
honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired 
courage  while  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever 
it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  of  its  evil, 
by  losing  all  its  grossness.^t  What  a  commentary  on  these 
well-known  and  long-admired  words  have  recent  events 
afforded !  It  is  indeed  gone,  the  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex — 
the  proud  submission,  the  dignified  obedience,  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  hearty  which  formerly  characterised  and  adorned 
the  states  of  modern  Europe.  With  more  courage  than  the 
German  Empress,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  fronted  the  revo- 
lutionary mob  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  but  no  swords 
leapt  from   their  scabbards  in  the   Chamber  of  Deputies 

♦  Tacitus.  t  Burkes  Worla, 
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when  her  noble  appeal  was  made  to  the  loyalty  of  France 
— ^no  generous  hearts  gave  vent  to  the  words,  "  Moriamor 
pro  rege  nostro,  Maria  Theresa!"  It  could  no  longer  be 
said — 


^*  Fair  Anstria  spread  her  monmfal  charms — 
The  Queen,  the  beauty,  roused  the  world  to  arms. 


»» 


The  infuriated  rabble  pointed  their  muskets  at  the  royal 
heroine,  and  the  few  loyal  members  of  the  Assembly  were 
glad  to  purchase  her  safety  by  removing  her  from  the  dis- 
graceful scene.  Not  a  shot  was  thereafter  fired  ;  not  a  show 
even  of  resistance  to  the  plebeian  usurpation  was  made.  An 
army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men,  five  hundred  thousand 
National  Guards,  thirty-four  millions  of  men,  in  a  moment 
forgot  their  loyalty,  broke  their  oaths,  and  surrendered  their 
country  to  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  a  multitude 
of  tyrants. 

"The  unbought  grace  of  life,"  says  Mr  Burke,  "the  cheap 
defence  of  nations^  is  at  an  end."    What  a  commentary  has 
the  triumph  of  the  Barricades,  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  afforded  on  these  words  1     M.  Gamier  Pages,  in 
his  Financial  Report,  has  unfolded  the  state  of  the  French 
finances,  the  confusion  and  disastrous  state  of  which  he  is 
fain  to  ascribe  to  the  prodigal  expenditure  and  unbounded 
corruption  of  Louis  Philippe.     He  tells  us — and  we  doubt 
not  with  truth — that  during  the  seventeen  years  of  that 
monarch's  government,  the  expenditure  has  been  raised  from 
900,000,000  francs  (£36,000,000)  to  1,700,000,000  francs, 
(£68,000,000 ;)  that  the  debt  has  been  increased  during  that 
period  by  £64,000,000  ;  and  that  the  nation  was  running, 
under  his  direction,  headlong  into  the  gulf  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy.    He  observes,  with  a  sigh,  how  moderate  in  com- 
parison, how  cheap  in  expenditure,  and  pacific  in  conduct, 
was  the  government  of  Charles  X.,  which  never  brought  its 
expenditure  up  to  £40,000,000.     It  is  all  true — it  is  what 
we  predicted  eighteen  years  ago  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  democratic  revolt ;  it  is  the  consummation  we 
invariably  predicted  of  the  transports  following  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.     The  Republicans,  now  so  loud  in  reprobation 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  Citizen  King,  forget  that  his 
throne  was  of  their  own  making ;   that  he  was  a  successful 
democratic  usurper  ;  that  his  power  was  established  to  the 
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sound  of  the  shouts  of  the  Republicans  in  all  Europe,  amidst 
the  smoke  of  the  Barricades.     A  usurping  government  is 
necessarily  and  invariably  more   costly  than  a  legitimate 
one  ;  because,  having  lost  the  loyalty  of  the  heart,  it  has 
no  foundation  to  rest  on,  but  the  terrors  of  the  senses,  or 
the  seductions  of  interest.      It  was  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  William  III.  in  ten  years  raised  the  expenditure 
of  Great  Britain  from£l,800,000a-year  to  £6,000,000 ;  and 
that,  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  English  government  sub- 
sequent to  the  Revolution,  the  nation^  debt  had  increased 
from  £600,000  to  £54,000,000.  When  the  moral  and  cheap 
bond  of  loyalty  is  broken.  Government  has  no  resource  but 
an  appeal  to  the  passions  or  interests  of  the  people.      The 
Convention  tried  an  appeal  to  their  republican  passions,  and 
they  brought  on  the  Reign  of  Terror.     Napoleon  tried  an 
appeal  to  their  military  passions,  and  he  brought  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  France  by  Europe.    Louis  Philippe,  as  the  only 
remaining  resource,  appealed  to  their  selfish  interests,  and 
he  induced  the  revolution  of  1848.    Mankind  cannot  escape 
from  the  gentle  influence  of  moral  obligations,  but  to  fall 
under  the  reaction  of  conquest,  the  debasement  of  corruption, 
or  the  government  of  force. 

But  all  these  governments,  say  the  Republicans,  fell, 
because  they  departed  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  because  they  became  corrupted  by  power  as  soon  as 
they  had  tasted  its  sweets.  But  even  supposing  this  were 
true, — supposing  that  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Robespierre, 
Napoleon,  and  Louis  Philippe  were  all  overthrown,  not 
because  they  took  the  only  method  left  open  to  them  to 
preserve  the  support  of  the  senators,  but  because  they 
departed  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution ;  do  the 
Republicans  not  see  that  the  very  announcement  of  that  fact 
is  the  most  decisive  condemnation  of  their  system  of 
government  ?  Do  they  expect  to  find  Liberals  more  eloquent 
than  Mirabeau,  Republicans  more  energetic  than  Danton, 
Socialists  more  ardent  than  Robespierre,  generals  more 
capable  than  Napoleon,  citizen  kings  more  astute  than  Louis 
Philippe  ?  Republican  power  must  be  committed  to  some 
one.  Mankind  cannot  exist  an  hour  without  a  government ; 
a  ruling  committee  must  ever  be  named.  The  first  act  of  the 
infuriated  and  victorious  rabble  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
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was  to  name  a  Proyisional  one.  But  if  experience  has 
proved  that  intellect  the  most  powerful,  patriotism  the  most 
ardent,  genius  the  most  transcendent,  penetration  the  most 
piercing,  experience  the  most  extensive,  are  invariably  ship- 
wrecked amidst  the  temptations  and  the  shoals  of  newlj 
acquired  repubUcan  power,  do  they  not  see  that  it  is  not  a 
form  of  government  adapted  for  the  weakness  of  humanitj ; 
and  that,  if  the  leaders  of  revolution  are  not  impelled  to 
destruction  by  an  external  and  overbearing  necessity,  they 
are  infallibly  seduced  into  it  by  the  passions  which,  amidst 
the  novelty  of  newly  acquired  power,  arise  in  their  own 
breasts  1  In  either  case,  a  revolution  government  must 
terminate  in  its  own  destruction, — ^in  private  sufferings  and 
public  disasters ;  and  so  it  will  be  with  the  government  of 
M.  Lamartine  and  that  of  the  new  National  Assembly,  as 
it  has  been  with  all  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

"  Deus  patiens,"  says  St  Augustin,  "  quia  aeternus/'* — 
What  an  awful  commentary  on  this  magnificent  text  have 
recent  events  afforded  1  Eighteen  years  ago  Louis  Philippe 
forgot  his  loyalty  and  broke  his  oath ;  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood  elevated  himself  to  power  by  successful  treason  ; 
he  adopted,  if  he  did  not  make,  a  revolution.  He  sent  his 
lawful  monarch  into  exile ;  he  prevented  the  placing  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  grandson ;  he  for  ever  severed 
France  from  its  lawful  sovereigns.  What  has  been  the 
result  of  this  usurpation  ?  Where  are  now  his  enduring 
projects,  his  family  alliances,  his  vast  army,  his  consolidated 
power  ?  During  seventeen  years  he  laboured  with  indefati- 
gable industry  and  great  ability  to  establish  his  newly 
acquired  authority,  and  secure,  by  the  confirmation  of  his 
own  power,  the  perpetual  exile  of  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
France.  Loud  and  long  was  the  applause  at  first  bestowed 
by  the  Liberal  party  in  Europe  on  the  usurpation ;  great  was 
the  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  every  state  at  seeing  a 
lawful  monarch  overturned  by  a  well-concerted  urban  revolt, 
and  the  National  converted  into  a  Praetorian  Guard,  which 
could  dispose  of  crowns  at  pleasure.  But  meanwhile  the 
justice  of  Heaven  neither  slumbered  nor  slept.  The  means 
taken  by  Louis  Philippe  to  consoUdate  his  power,  and  which 
were  in  truth  the  only  ones  that  remained  at  his  disposal, 

•  "  God  is  patient  because  eternal." 
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consummated  his  ruiD.  His  steady  adherence  to  peace 
dissatisfied  the  ardent  spirits  which  sought  for  war ;  his 
firm  internal  government  disconcerted  the  Republicans ;  his 
yast  internal  expenditure  drew  after  it  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment of  finance.  He  could  not  appeal  to  the  loyal  feelings 
of  the  generous,  for  he  was  a  usurper ;  he  could  not  rest  on 
the  support  of  the  multitude,  for  they  would  have  driven 
the  state  to  ruin ;  he  could  not  rally  the  army  round  his 
throne,  for  they  would  have  impelled  him  into  war.  Thus 
he  could  rest  only  on  the  selfish  interests ;  and  great  was 
the  skill  with  which  he  worked  on  that  powerful  principle  in 
human  affairs.  But  a  government  which  standi  on  selfish 
feelings  alone  is  a  castle  built  on  sand ;  the  first  wind  of 
adversity  levels  it  with  the  dust.  Napoleon's  throne  was 
founded  on  this  principle,  for  he  sacrificed  to  warlike  selfish- 
ness ;  Louis  Philippe  on  the  same,  for  he  sacrificed  to  pacific 
selfishness.  Both  have  undergone  the  stern  but  just  law  of 
retribution.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  has 
been  meted  out  to  both.  To  Napoleon,  who  had  sent  so 
many  foreign  princes  into  banishment,  and  subverted  so 
many  gallant  states,  defeat  in  the  field,  a  melancholy  exile, 
and  unbefnended  death  in  a  foreign  land ;  to  Louis  Philippe, 
who  had  dethroned  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  carried  the 
standard  of  treason  into  the  halls  of  the  Tuileries,  the  fate 
which  he  allotted  to  Charles  X. — that  of  being  expelled  with 
still  greater  ignominy  from  the  same  hails,  being  compelled 
to  eat  the  bread  of  the  stranger,  and  see  his  dynasty  driven 
from  their  usurped  throne  amidst  the  derision  and  contempt 
of  mankind. 

"  If  absolute  power,''  says  M.  De  Tocqueville,  "  shall 
re-establish  itself  in  whatever  hands,  in  any  of  the  democratic 
states  of  Europe,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  assume  a  form 
unknown  to  our  fathers.  When  the  great  families  and  the 
spirit  of  clanship  prevailed,  the  individual  who  had  to 
contend  with  tyranny  never  found  himself  alone — ^he  was 
supported  by  his  clients,  his  relations,  his  friends.  But 
when  the  estates  are  divided,  and  races  confounded,  where 
shall  we  find  the  spirit  of  family  1  What  form  will  remain 
in  the  influences  of  habit  among  a  people  changing  perpetu- 
ally, where  every  act  of  tyranny  will  find  a  precedent  in 
previous  disorders ;  where  every  crime  can  be  justified  by 
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an  example ;  where  nothing  exists  of  sufficient  antiqnitj  to 
render  its  destruction  an  object  of  dread,  and  nothing  can 
be  figured  so  new  that  men  are  afraid  to  engage  in  it  ? 
What  resistance  would  manners  afford  which  have  already 
received  so  many  shocks  ?  What  would  public  opinion  do, 
when  twenty  persons  do  not  exist  bound  together  by  any 
common  tie ;  when  you  can  no  more  meet  with  a  man,  a 
family,  a  body  corporate,  or  a  class  of  society,  which  could 
represent  or  act  upon  that  opinion ;  where  each  citizen  is 
equally  poor,  equally  impotent,  equally  isolated,  and  can 
only  oppose  his  individual  weakness  to  the  organised  strength 
of  the  Ventral  Government  f  To  figure  anything  equal  to 
THE  despotism  which  would  then  be  established  amongst  us, 
we  would  require  to  recur  not  to  our  own  annals ;  we  would 
be  forced  to  go  back  to  those  frightful  periods  of  tyranny, 
when,  manners  being  corrupted,  old  recollections  eflFaced, 
habits  destroyed,  opinions  wavering,  liberty  deprived  of  its 
asylum  under  the  laws,  men  made  a  sport  of  the  people,  and 
princes  wore  out  the  clemency  of  heaven  rather  than  the 
patience  of  their  subjects.  They  are  blind  indeed  who  look 
for  democratic  equality  in  the  monarchy  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XI V/'*  What  a  commentary  on  this  temble  pro- 
phecy have  recent  events  supplied !  The  revolutionists  say 
that  France  is  entering  the  last  phase  of  the  revolution. — 
It  is  true,  it  is  entering  it;  but  it  is  the  last  phase  of 
punishment  to  which  it  is  blindly  hurrying.  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  about  to  be  visited  on  the  third  generation.  To 
talk  of  real  freedom,  stable  institutions,  protected  industry, 
social  happiness,  in  such  a  country,  is  out  of  the  question. 
With  their  own  hands,  in  the  first  great  convulsion,  they 
destroyed  all  the  bulwarks  of  freedom  in  the  land,  and 
nothing  remains  to  them,  after  the  madness  of  Socialism  has 
run  its  course,  but  the  equality  of  despotism.  They  have 
thrown  off  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  Providence  will 
leave  their  punishment  to  their  own  hands.  "  The  Romans,*' 
says  Gibbon,  "  aspired  to  be  equal :  they  were  levelled  by 
the  eqtmlity  of  Asiatic  bonda^ge!^ 

Amidst  so  many  mournful  subjects  of  contemplation, 
there  is  one  consideration  which  forces  itself  upon  the  view, 
of  great  importance  in  the  present  condition  of  this  country. 

•  De  Tooqueville,  DtmocraHe  en  Am^rique,  ii.  266. 
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This  revolution  in  France  being  a  revolt  of  labour  against 
capital,  its  first  principle  is  a  deadly  hostility  to  the  principle 
of  free  trade.  The  recent  barbarous  expulsion  of  the  English 
labourers  from  France,  several  thousands  in  number,  after 
having  enriched  the  country  by  their  labour,  and  taught  it 
by  their  example,  proves  what  sympathy  foreign  industry 
meets  with  from  the  great  and  fraternising  republic.  The 
confiscation  of  their  hard-won  earnings  by  the  cessation  of 
the  savings-banks  to  pay  more  than  a  tenth  in  cash,  shows 
what  they  have  to  expect  from  the  justice  and  solvency  of 
its  government.  With  the  rise  of  the  Communist  and 
Socialist  party  in  France  to  power,  whose  abomination  is 
capital,  whose  idol  is  labour,  it  may  with  certainty  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  sternest  and  most  unbending  prohibition  of 
British  goods  will  immediately  be  adopted  by  the  great 
philanthropic  and  fraternising  republic.  All  other  countries 
which  follow  in  any  degree  the  example  of  the  great  parent 
republic,  by  the  popularising  of  their  institutions,  will,  from 
the  influence  of  the  labour  party,  do  the  same.  America 
already  draws  19,000,000  dollars,  or  nearly  £4,000,000 
sterling,  from  its  imports,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  a 
direct  tax  levied  on  the  industry  of  this  country.  Recipro- 
city, always  one-sided,  will  ere  long  be  absolutely  isolated. 
We  shall  be 

^^  Penitas  divisos  orbe  Britannos,^* 

even  more  by  our  policy  than  our  situation. 

What  chance  there  is  of  free-trade  doctrines  being 
adopted  by  the  present  Socialist  and  free-trade  government 
in  France,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Constitutionnel : — 

*^  Is  not,  in  fact,  the  consumer,  such  as  the  Free-traders  represent  him  to 
ns,  a  strange  creation  ?  He  is,  as  he  has  been  wittily  described,  a  fantastic 
being — a  monster  who  has  a  month  and  a  stomach  to  consume  produce,  but 
who  has  neither  legs  to  move  nor  arms  to  work.  We  do  not  fear  that  the 
operative  classes  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  those  doctrines. 
We  are  aware  that  they  have  constantly  rejected  them  through  the  organs 
of  the  press  more  especially  charged  with  the  defence  of  their  interests ;  but 
it  behoves  them  likewise  that  the  Provisional  Government  should  remain 
on  its  guard  against  principles  which  would  be  still  more  disastrous  under 
existing  circumstances.  M.  Bethmont,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  has 
declared,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  association  for  the  defence  of 
national  labour,  that  he  would  never  grant  facilities  of  which  the  conse- 
quences would  be  calculated  to  injure  our  manufacturers.    We  see  by  this 
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declaration  that  the  dispositions  of  the  ProTisional  GrOTernment  are  good. 
The  very  inquiry  which  is  now  being  held  to  devise  means  to  ameliorate 
the  moral  and  material  condition  of  the  operatives,  onght  to  confirm  the 
government  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  system  which  protects 
industry.  Let  ns  inquire  what  the  consequence  would  be,  in  fact,  if  we 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  suffer  foreign  produce  to  enter  France  free  of  duty. 
Political  economy  teaches  ns  that  wages  find  their  balance  in  conseqnenoe 
of  the  competition  existing  between  nations ;  but  they  find  their  equilibrium 
by  falling,  and  not  by  rising.  If  that  were  not  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  maintaining  the  struggle.  Now,  if  we  opened  our  ports,  this 
cruel  necessity  would  become  the  more  imperious  for  us,  as,  being  placed 
opposite  to  England  in  conditions  of  inferiority,  greater  in  respect  to  capital, 
to  the  means  of  transport,  and  to  the  price  of  matters  of  the  first  necessity, 
we  could  not  redeem  those  disadvantages  except  by  a  reduction  of  wag^. 
This,  in  fact,  would  be  the  annihilation  of  the  operative/* — Consiitutiomielj 
March  16, 1848. 

This  is  the  ineyitable  result  of  Republican  and  Socialist 
triumph  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  the  impulse  given 
to  liberal  institutions,  an  inlet  thereby  opened  to  manufac- 
turing jealousy  all  over  the  world.  Debarred  thus  from 
all  possibility  of  reciprocal  advantages;  shut  out  for  ever 
from  the  smallest  benefit  in  return,  is  it  expedient  for 
Great  Britain  to  continue  any  longer  her  concessions  to 
foreign  industry,  or  incur  the  blasting  imputation  of  a 
suicidal  policy  towards  her  own  inhabitants  in  favour  of 
ungrateful  and  selfish  foreigners,  who  meet  concessions  with 
prohibition,  and  industrial  teaching  with  savage  expulsion 
from  the  instructed  territory  ? 

"  No  revolution,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  can  succeed 
in  any  country,  unless  it  is  headed  by  a  portion  of  the 
higher,  and  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes."  Recent 
events  have  aflForded  another  to  the  many  confirmations 
which  history  aflFords  of  this  important  observation.  Had 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris  stood  firm,  the  troops  of  the 
line  would  never  have  wavered;  the  government  would 
not  have  been  intimidated;  a  Socialist  revolution  would 
have  been  averted;  public  credit  preserved;  the  savings- 
bank, — the  place  of  deposit  of  the  poor — the  public  funds, 
— the  investment  of  the  middle  classes — saved  from  destruc- 
tion. When  we  contemplate  the  dreadful  monetary  crisis 
which  has  been  brought  on  in  France  by  the  revolution  ; 
when  we  behold  the  bank  of  France  suspending  payments, 
and  all  the  chief  banks  of  the  metropolis  rendered  bankrupt 
by  the  shock ;  when  we  behold  wealth  in  ship-loads  flying 
firom  its  menaced  shores,  and  destitution  in  crowds  stalking 
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through  its  crowded  and  idle  streets,  we  are  struck  with 
horror,  and  impressed  with  a  deeper  sense  of  thankfulness 
at  the  good  sense  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  middle  classes 
in  this  country,  which  has  so  quickly  crushed  the  efforts  of 
the  seditious  to  involve  us  in  similar  calamities.     ^^  The 
unbought  loyalty  of  men, — the  cheap  defence  of  nations," — 
still,  thank  God!    subsists  amongst  us.      The  poison   of 
infidelity  has  not   destroyed  the  moral  bonds  of  society 
—  the    rolling-stone   of  revolution   has   not   crushed   the 
institutions  of  freedom  amongst  us.     There  are  hearts  to 
love  their  country — arms  to  defend  their  Queen — not  less 
among  our  civil  than  our  military  defenders.   The  pillage  of 
Glasgow  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disturbances  there, 
their  speedy  suppression  by  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants, 
has  not  been  lost  on  the  empire.     It  is  not  in  vain  that 
20,000  constables  came  forward  to  be  enrolled  in  one  day 
in  Glasgow,  and  11,000  in  Manchester.     We  see  what  we 
have  to  expect  from  the  seditious ;    they  see  what  they 
have  to  expect  from  the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  the 
whole  virtuous  part  of  the  lower.     With  such  dispositions 
in  both.  Great  Britain  may  be  exposed  to  local  disorder  or 
momentary  alarm,  but  it  can  never  be  seriously  endangered, 
or  undergo    that  worst   of  horrors — a   social  revolution. 
Nor  will  she,  with  such  dispositions  in  her  people,  be  less 
prepared  to  assert  the  ancient  glory  of  her  arms,  should 
circumstances  render  that  alternative  necessary.     She  has 
no   internal   reforms    to   make   that  she   cannot   achieve 
peaceably,  by  the  means  which  her  constitution  affords. 
Her  giant  strength  slumbers,  is  not  dead.     Our  ships  of 
war, — in  the  noble  words  of  Mr  Canning,  "  how  soon  one 
of  those  stupendous  masses,  now  reposing  on  their  shadows 
in  perfect  stillness, — how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism 
or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing,  instinct  with  life  and  motion — how  soon  it  would 
ruflSe,  as  it  were,   its   swelling  plumage — how  quickly  it 
would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant 
thunder  r' — ^how  soon  would  the  flag  of  Waterloo  again 
be  unfurled  to  the  breeze ! 
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"  When  the  Act  of  Nayigation,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  was 
made,  though  England  and  Holland  were  not  actually  at 
war,  the  most  yiolent  animosity  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations.     It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
regulations  of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from 
national  animosity.     They  are  ds  wise,  however,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.      Na- 
tional animosity,  at  that  particular  time,  aimed  at  the  very 
object  which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would  have  recom- 
mended— the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the 
only  naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  security  of 
England.     The  Act  of  Navigation  is  not  favourable  to 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which 
can  arise  from  it.     As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more 
value  than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  is  perhaps  the 
wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England.^^* 
Before  these  pages  issue  from  the  press,  this,  undoubtedly 
the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  under  which  the  maritime  strength  and  colonial 
empire  of  England  have  risen  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  unknown 
in  any  other  age  or  country,  will  be  numbered  among  the 
things  which  have  been.     The  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
majority,  have  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
Free  trade  will  soon  have  done  its  work,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned.     It  is  gradually 
but  unceasingly  advancing,  and  swallowing  up  successively 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  empire,  save  that  of  the  capi- 
talists, as  it  moves  forward.     The  agricultural  interests  will 

♦  Wealth  of  Nations,  iv.  c.  2 
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find  themselves  deprived,  in  February  next,  of  all  protection ; 
and  the  British  cidtivator  exposed  to  the  competition,  with- 
out any  shield  save  a  nominal  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter,  of  states 
where  wheat  can  be  raised,  with  a  fair  profit  in  average 
years,  at  18s.  a  quarter,  and  brought  to  this  country  for  10s. 
at  the  very  utmost  of  freight.  As  soon  as  we  have  two  fine 
harvests  in  succession,  it  will  be  seen  to  what  state  this 
system  will  reduce  British  rural  production.  The  West 
India  interests  have  been  next  assailed  ;  and  our  colonies, 
upon  whom  free  labour  has  been  forced,  upon  a  compensation 
being  given  to  the  proprietors  on  an  average  of  a  fourth  of 
the  value  of  their  slaves,  are  speedily  to  be  exposed,  with 
no  protection  but  a  dififerential  duty  of  5s.  6d.  a  hundred- 
weight, diminishing  Is.  6d.  a-year,  till,  in  1854,  it  disappears, 
to  the  competition  of  slave  colonies,  where  sugar  can  be 
raised  for  £4  a  ton,  while  in  the  British  colonies  the 
measures  of  Government  have  precluded  its  being  raised  for 
less  than  £10  a  ton.  As  a  natural  consequence,  cultivation 
is  about  to  cease  in  those  noble  settlements  ;  the  forest  and 
the  jungle  will  speedily  supplant  the  smiling  plantations, 
and  £100,000,000  worth  of  British  property  will  be  lost 
beyond  redemption. 

Domestic  manufactures  were  at  the  same  time  assailed, 
though  with  a  more  gentle  hand  than  rude  produce.  Pro- 
tective duties  on  them  were  lowered,  though  not  entirely 
removed  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  at  this  time  there 
are  8000  hands  wholly  unemployed  at  Manchester,  and 
above  10,000  at  Glasgow,  and  distress  to  an  unparalleled 
extent  pervades  the  whole  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes.  Nothing  daunted  by  these  calamitous  results,  so 
exactly  what  the  opponents  of  free  trade  predicted  would 
ensue,  so  diametrically  the  reverse  of  the  unbounded  pros- 
perity which  they  promised  the  nation  as  the  consequence 
of  their  changes,  the  Free-traders,  in  pursuance  of  their 
usual  system  of  preferring  their  own  opinions  to  the  evidence 
of  facts,  are  preparing  to  apply  the  same  system  to  the 
commercial  navy  of  the  country,  and,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  against  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  to 
depress  our  shipping  interest  as  much  as  they  encourage 
that  of  foreign  states,  and  endanger  our  national  existence,  by 
crippling  our  own  means  of  defence  as  much  as  they  augment 
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the  means  of  attack  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Not  content 
with  rendering  us  dependent  for  a  large  part  of  our  bread  on 
foreign  nations,  they  are  determined  on  measures  calculated  to 
deprive  us  of  the  means  of  maintaining  our  naral  snperioritj, 
or  upholding  the  national  independence.  Thej  are  set 
upon  saying  the  nation  a  few  millions  a-jear  in  freight, 
though  the  consequence  is,  that  we  shall  be  alike  unable  to 
withstand  a  pacific  blockade  or  hostile  aggression. 

Many  estimable  and  thoughtful  persons  in  the  country, 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  adoption  and  determined 
adherence  to  such  a  suicidal  policy — alike  by  our  rulers  and 
a  powerful  party  in  the  country — in  the  face  of  the  decisive 
evidence  afforded  by  facts,  and  the  universal  distress  of  the 
nation,  as  to  its  ruinous  tendency,  have  come  to  the  opinion, 
that  we  have  been  struck  with  a  judicial  blindness,  and  that 
Providence,  <as  a  just  punishment  for  our  sins,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  mysterious  designs  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  mankind,  has  rendered  our  own  infatuation  the 
means  of  working  out  our  destruction.  They  think  it 
affords  a  marvellous  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  impotence  of  man  against  the  arm  of  his 
Creator,  that  this  vast  empire,  which  has  done  such  mighty 
things  in  the  annals  of  liistory,  and  which  has  stood  proof 
against  the  hostility  of  the  combined  world,  directed  by 
consummate  ability,  when  its  rule  was  that  of  justice,  should 
thus  crumble  away  and  perish,  not  from  external  violence 
or  foreign  aggression,  but  solely  from  domestic  infatuation, 
when  that  rule  has  passed  away.  And  observing  that  this 
country  has  already  suffered  greater  losses,  and  been  more 
severely  crippled  in  its  resources  by  the  effects  of  three 
years  of  free  trade  and  fettered  currency  policy,  than  by  the 
whole  efforts  of  France  during  a  war  of  twenty  years,  and 
that  still  the  same  course  is  blindly  persevered  in, — they  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  evil  is  irremediable  by  human 
means,  and  that  the  nation,  if  not  absolutely  shipwrecked, 
M'ill  approach  as  near  the  verge  of  ruin  as  the  providence  of 
God  will  permit  human  infatuation  to  effect. 

Without  denying  that  there  is  much  truth  in  these  obser- 
vations, and  humbly  acknowledging  a  Divine  superintendence 
alike  in  the  rise  and  the  decline,  the  prosperity  and  decay, 
of  nations,  it  yet  appears  more  reasonable  to  trace  the 
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extraordinary  obstinacy  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  nation  to 
the  causes  which,  humanly  speaking,  seem  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  producing  it.     The  fanaticism  of  the 
political  economists,  who,  like  all  other  fanatics,  are  inacces- 
sible to  reason  or  experience,  is,  without  doubt,  a  main  cause 
of  the  disastrous  policy  to  which  the  nation  seems  now 
irrevocably  pledged.     But  a  still  more  powerful  agent  in 
producing  the  determined  adherence  to  this  system,  in  the 
face   of  the  most  conclusive   evidence   of  its  pernicious 
tendency,  is  to  be  found  in  the  class  government  which  it  is 
now  apparent  the  Reform  Bill  has  imposed  upon  the  nation. 
It   is  now   unhappily   proved  that  the  trading  interest, 
in  whom  a  decisive  majority  both  in  the  constituency  and 
the  number  of  seats  in  Parliament  has  been  vested  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  are  alive,  like  all  other  classes,  mainly  to  the 
suggestions  of  their  own  advantage ;  and  that  advantage 
they  think  is,  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.     Whatever  we 
were  in  the  days  when  Napoleon  said  it,  we  are  now,  if  not 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  at  least  a  nation  ruled  hy  shop- 
keepers.  The  colonies  are  entirely  unrepresented.   Schedules 
A  and  B,  sixteen  years  ago,  cut  oflF  all  their  representatives. 
The  landed  interest  is  in  a  minority,  from  two-thirds  of  the 
seats   in   the  Commons   being   for  boroughs;  and  those 
boroughs,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  producing  classes 
by  the  currency  laws,  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  trading 
interests  from  the  same  cause,  being  for  the  most  part  under 
the  direction  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  community.     It 
is  in  these  circumstances  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  real 
causes  of  the  adoption  of  free-trade  principles  of  late  years 
by  our  statesmen,  and  the  determined  adherence  to  it,  in 
spite  of  all  experience,  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     Such  conduct  is  the  inevitable  result  of  every 
uniform  system  of  representation,  because  that  lands  the 
Government  in  the  class  government  of  the  majority,  com- 
posed of  a  particidar  interest.     The  evil  was  not  felt  under 
the  old  constitution,  because  it  was  not  a  class  government, 
being  based  on  a  multifarious,  not  a  uniform  representation. 
Its  defects,  as  they  are  now  called,  i.  e.  its  nomination 
boroughs,  combined  with  the  extension  of  our  colonial  and 
shipping  interests,  had  let  in  a  most  eflBcient  representation 
of  all  the  interests  in  the  empire,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  these  islands,  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  protection  of  ail  interests  bj  the 
old  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  ascribed.  Doubtless,  under 
the  old  system  the  Com  Laws  would  hare  been  upheld ; 
but  the  West  Indies  would  have  been  saved  from  ruin, 
domestic  industry  rescued  from  bankruptcy,  and  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  the  palladium  of  our  national  independence, 
preserved  from  destruction. 

That  the  Navigation  Laws  have  been  a  great  advantage 
to  our  shipowners  and  seafaring  interests  is  self-evident. 
They  afforded  superior  advantages  in  conducting  the  trade 
of  the  empire  to  British  over  foreign  shipowners ;  and  they 
nursed  up,  accordingly,  the  immense  and  hardy  body  of 
British  seamen,  who  have  founded  and  protected  our  colonial 
empire,  and  rendered  Great  Britain  the  terror  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world.     What,  then,  is  the  great  benefit  which 
is  anticipated  from  the  repeal  of  laws,  the  practical  operation 
of  which  has  been   attended  with  such  uniform  and  un- 
paralleled benefits  ?     The  benefit  is,  that  it  will  save  our 
merchants  some  millions  a-year  in  the  payment  of  freights. 
It   is  calculated   by  the  Free-traders  that  £30,000,000 
yearly  is  paid  by  Great  Britain  for  freights ;  and  of  this 
sum,  it  is  thought  a  fourth,  or  £7,500,000  yearly,  may  be 
saved  by  the  employment  of  foreign  instead  of  British 
sailors  in  the  conducting  of  our  commerce,  or  the  reduction 
of  freight  and  seamen's  wages  in  these  islands,  which  will 
result  from  their  unrestrained  competition.      This  is  the 
benefit  to  attain  which  our  Navigation  Laws,  the  nursery  of 
our  seamen,  are  to  be  sacrificed.     And  the  question  to  be 
considered  is, — Is  the  gain  real,  or  apparent  only ;  and, 
supposing  it  is  real,  is  it  worth  the  risk  with  which  it  is 
attended  ? 

Is  the  advantage  real,  or  apparent  only  ?  Concede  to 
the  Free-traders  all  they  contend  for :  call  the  saving  to 
the  nation  annually  in  freights,  to  be  effected  by  free  trade 
in  shipping,  not  £7,500,000,  but  £10,000,000  annually. 
The  strength  of  the  argument  will  admit  of  almost  anj 
concession.  Admit  this,  and  consider  what  it  is  worth,  and 
on  whom  it  is  made.  It  is  not  worth  2i  fiftieth  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  nation,  which,  in  the  produce  of  land  and 
manufactui'cs  alone,  is  above  £500,000,000  annually.     A 
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week  of  suDshine  in  autumn,  a  favourable  set  of  Fall  orders 
from  America,  the  stoppage  of  a  revolution  in  Europe,  are 
each  worth  more  to  the  nation.  But,  such  as  it  is,  from 
whom  is  it  gained  ?  Why,  it  is  all  gained  from  our  own 
people :  it  is  a  saving  effected  to  one  class  of  our  inhabitants 
by  impoverishing  another  class.  If  our  merchants  and  the 
purchasers  from  them  pay  £20,000,000  a-year  for  freight 
of  goods  sea-borne,  instead  of  £30,000,000  as  formerly, 
undoubtedly  there  is  a  saving  of  £10,000,000  to  them,  or 
the  consumers  who  buy  from  them.  But  from  whom  is  this 
saving  made  ?  From  whom  is  it  derived  ?  Is  it  not  from  our 
shipbuilders,  shipowners,  and  seamen,  who  get  so  much  the 
less  :  either  by  being  driven  out  of  the  market  by  foreign 
mercantile  navies,  or  by  getting  their  own  profits  or  wages 
reduced  by  external  competition  to  that  amount  ?  Ten 
millions  now  earned  by  shipowners  and  sailors  in  Great 
Britain,  is,  on  the  most  favourable  supposition  for  the  Free- 
traders, taken  from  them,  and  given  to  the  dealers  in  or 
consumers  of  the  commodities  which  they  transport.  Is 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  any  gainer  by  that  transfer  1  If  ten 
pounds  are  taken  from  John  and  given  to  James,  are  John  and 
James,  taken  together,  any  gainers  by  the  transfer  ?  And 
is  not  the  great  family  of  the  nation  composed  of  all  its 
members,  not  of  John  only,  but  of  John  and  James  taken 
together  1  Is  not  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  in 
this  view,  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  ?  This  is  the  mighty 
advantage,  for  the  attainment  of  which  we  are  going  to 
cnish  by  external  competition  our  mercantile  shipping,  and 
endanger  the  national  independence  by  withering  the 
nursery  of  the  navy,  by  which  it  can  alone  be  maintained ! 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  how  completely,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  we  have  fallen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  class  government ;  and  how  entirely  such  class 
government  blinds  the  vision  even  of  the  most  clear-sighted, 
to  anything  but  the  perception  of  its  own  immediate 
interests  ? 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Commons'  committee,  on 
the  comparative  cost  of  building  and  navigating  ships  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  in  this  country,  comes  to  this,  that 
both  are  about  tmce  as  expensive  in  this  country  as  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.    A  copper-sheathed  vessel,  which  there 
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cost6   £4500,  caumcA  here  be  eonstmcted  for  len  than 
£dOOO:  a  master's  wages  tfaeie,  which  are  £2,  11a.  a- 
month,  are  here  £5  for  the  saBie  period :  seameD's,  tiiere 
7(L  a-daj,  besides  prorisicHifiy  kc^  are  here  Is.  2d.     Etcit- 
thing  else  is  in  the  same  proportioiL     Shipbiiildiiig  and 
ship-narigating  are  twice  as  oostlj  in  Crieat  Britain  aa  tfaej 
are  in  Norway  and  Denmark.     How  ooold  it  be  odmwiae^ 
when  thej  bare  the  materials  of  ships  and  rigging  at  their 
doors,  wlule  we  hare  to  transport  them  to  the  British  shwes 
from  Canada  or  the  Baltic  ;  and  they  are  the  poor  nations, 
whose  money  being  scarce  goes  far,  and  we  are  the  ridi  one, 
whose  money  being  comparatiyely  plentiful  goes  bnt  a  little 
way  'i     Compare  the  cost  of  living  in  London  daring  the 
season,  with  what  it  is  in  Aberdeen  or  Inremess,  and  yon 
will  at  once  see  the  main  cause  of  the  extraordinary  differ- 
ence in  the  raloe  of  money,  and  consequently  in  the  money- 
price  of  articles  in  the  two  situations.     The  difference  in 
the  cost  of  shipbuilding  and  seamanship,  yiz.,  one  half,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  sugar 
in  our  free  labour  colonies  and  the  foreign  slave  ones,  which 
is  £lO  a  ton  in  the  former  situation,  and  £4  in  the  latter. 
And  it  is  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  entire  ruin  which 
the  approach  even  to  a  free  trade  in  sugar  has  brought, 
under  these  circumstances,  upon  the  British  West  India 
islands,  that  GoYcmment  are  prepared  to  force  a  similar 
disastrous  competition  upon  the  British   shipowners,  and 
through  them  on  the  palladium  of  British  independence,  the 
royal  navy. 

Mr  Labouchcre  said,  in  the  debate  on  this  subject  in  the 
Mouse  of  Commons,  that  the  Protection  Party  seemed  to 
consider  every  importation  as  in  itself  an  evil,  inasmuch  as 
it  displaced  a  corresponding  amount  of  native  industry ;  but 
that  till  he  found  that  goods  were  brought  by  merchants 
into  the  country  for  nothing,  he  never  could  see  how  im- 

Eortation  did  not  encourage  domestic  industry  as  much  as 
omo  orders.  This  is  manfully  spoken  :  it  comes  home  to 
the  kernel  of  the  question.  It  is  pleasing  to  have  to  contend 
with  such  an  antagonist.  We  will  answer  him  equally 
briefly,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  decisively.  The  difference 
between  home  orders  and  foreign  orders  is  this,  that  the  one 
encourages  industry  at  both  ends,  viz.,  in  the  consumers  and 
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the  producers ;  the  other,  at  one  end  only,  viz.,  in  the  con- 
sumer. This  difference,  however,  may  become  vital  to  the 
national  fortunes.  If  a  London  merchant  pays  £20,000 
a-year  to  British  shipowners  and  seamen,  he  keeps  in  motion 
at  once  the  industry  of  the  consumers,  by  whose  produce  the 
freights  are  ultimately  paid,  and  the  industry  of  the  sea- 
faring classes  by  whom  they  are  earned.  But  if  he  pays 
the  £20,000  a-year  not  to  British  but  foreign  shipowners, 
the  only  industry  put  in  motion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  that  which  raises  the  produce  which  is  to  pay  the  freight. 
The  other  end  of  the  chain  is  placed  in  Norway  or  America, 
and  any  encouragement  to  industry  there  afforded  is  wholly 
lost  to  England.  It  is  just  the  difference  between  rents 
spent  in  Great  Britain,  and  rents  spent  in  Paris  or  Naples. 

Doubtless  they  are  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  the  whole 
world  is  concerned ;  but  are  they  the  same  thing  so  far  as 
that  portion  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  interested,  viz., 
the  British  Islands,  is  concerned  ?  Unquestionably  they 
are  not.  What  the  Protectionists  say  is,  not  that  no  Bri- 
tish industry  is  encouraged  when  importation  takes  place  : 
they  know  perfectly  it  is  encouraged  at  their  end  of  the 
line ;  what  they  say  is,  that  it  is  not  encouraged  at  the 
other  end,  because  that  other  end  rests  in  foreign  states ; 
and  that  it  is  unwise  to  encourage  industry  at  one  end  only, 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  so  at  both.  Adam  Smith  saw 
this  perfectly  when  he  so  well  explained  the  difference  be- 
tween the  home  and  foreign  trade,  and  said  the  former  was 
"  worth  all  foreign  trade  put  together."  But  his  observa- 
tions on  this  head  are  as  much  forgotten  by  the  majority  of 
our  legislators  as  those  he  made  on  the  great  wisdom  of  our 
Navigation  Laws,  as  the  only  security  for  our  national 
independence. 

Mr  McGregor  said,  in  the  debate  on  the  same  subject,  that 
"  he  admitted  our  naval  strength  had  co-existed  with  the 
Navigation  Laws,  but  he  denied  that  they  were  cause  and 
effect.  They  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  each  other  as 
the  height  of  the  Pyramids  had  with  the  floods  of  the  Nile."* 
We  agree  with  the  honourable  member  for  Glasgow  in  one 
part  of  this  observation.  The  Navigation  Laws  have  had 
as  much  to  do  with  our  maritime  prosperity  as  the  Pyra- 

*  TivMi,  June  9, 1848. 
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mids  had  with  the  floods  of  the  Nile  ;  and  we  will  tell  the 
ex-secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  what  the  relation  was — 
it  was  that  of  cause  and  efiect.  Mr  M'Gregor  is  too  well 
informed  not  to  know  that  there  exists  in  Cairo  a  Nilometer^ 
and  that,  during  the  period  of  the  inundation,  the  spirits  of 
the  people  and  the  animation  of  commerce  rise  and  fall  with 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  prolific  stream.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
do  so,  for  it  is  the  source  of  life  and  prosperity  to  the  whole 
community.  Raised  by  the  power  of  the  Fharoahs  from 
the  riches  produced  by  the  inundations  of  former  times,  the 
Pyramids  are  the  Kilometer  of  antiquity,  as  much  as  the 
tower  of  Babel  and  the  ruins  of  Babylon  were  the  monu- 
ment of  the  opulence  of  the  plain  of  Shinar  ;  or  as  Waterloo 
Bridge  is  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the  favourable  mari- 
time situation  of  London,  or  York  Cathedral  of  the  agri- 
cultural riches  of  the  plains  of  Yorkshire.  In  all  these 
causes  there  is  a  relation  between  the  natural  advantages 
which  produce  the  riches  and  the  durable  monument  to  the 
construction  of  which  they  lead,  and  that  relation  is  that  of 
cause  and  efiect.  We  entirely  concur  with  the  member 
for  Glasgow  in  thinking  that  the  same  connexion,  and  no 
other,  subsists  between  the  Navigation  Laws  and  the  mari- 
time greatness  of  England  as  exists  between  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  and  the  fertilising  fioods  which  encircle  their  base, 
and  produce  the  wealth  which  raised  them. 

To  prove  that  these  remarks  are  not  made  at  random, 
but  that  the  Navigation  Laws  really  are  the  foundation  of 
the  maritime  greatness  of  England,  and  that,  when  they 
are  repealed,  it  must  of  necessity  languish  and  ultimately 
expire,  we  subjoin  various  tables,  illustrating  the  comparative 
progress  of  our  foreign  and  home  shipping  with  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  the  countries  with  which 
reciprocity  treaties  were  first  concluded,  from  1823  to  the 
end  of  1847,  when  the  reciprocity  system  had  been  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  operation ;  the  progress  of  British  as  com- 
pared with  foreign  shipping,  from  1801  to  1823,  when  the 
protection  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  first  infringed  upon 
by  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  system  with  the  BsJtic 
powers ;  and  the  general  progress  of  British  and  foreign 
shipping  during  the  latter  period. 
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Table  ahowing  the  conpftniliTe  progeea  of  BrittBh  and  Foreign  Tonnage  inwards, 
from  1821  to  1817,  both  incliisiye,  with  Swedeiij  Norway,  Denmwk,  and 


Y». 

«.„.,. 

»....,. 

D.™«, 

PSDUTA. 

BfllWi 

Fmlp, 

Drill.li 

Foniga 

Brlti.li 

Foreign 

BriH.U 

Fnielgn 

1B21 

TonL 

t™ 

Ton.. 

Twii. 

Tom. 

Tool. 

Tod.. 

23,00i 

8,508 

13,865 

61,342 

6,312 

3,969 

79,590 

37.720 

1822 

20,7JIfl 

13,692 

13,377 

87.974 

7,096 

3,910 

102,847 

58,270 

lff23 

211,986 

ai!,S29 

13,122 

117.015 

4,413 

4,795 

81,302 

86,013 

1B24 

17,07* 

40,092 

11,419 

135,272 

6,738 

23,689 

94,664 

161,621 

1B25 

i5,yo6 

53,141 

14,835 

157,916 

16,168 

50,943 

189,214 

182,763 

1826 

ll,B-29 

18,939 

13,603 

90,736 

22,000 

66,644 

119,060 

120,589 

laa? 

11.719 

21,8'J2 

1S,94S 

96.430 

10,825 

62,456 

150,718 

109.184 

1828 

14J)77 

24,700 

10,826 

85,771 

17,464 

49,393 

133.763 

.99,196 

18-29 

18,536 

25,046 

9,986 

86,205 

34,576 

53,390 

135,918 

127,861 

1830 

12,116 

■^3,168 

6,459 

84,685 

12,210 

51,420 

102,758 

139,646 

18;il 

11,450 

38,689 

4.518 

114,866 

6,552 

62,190 

83,908 

140,532 

1633 

8,335 

2.^755 

3,789 

82.166 

7,268 

35,772 

63,079 

89,187 

1633 

18,1)09 

29,464 

5,901 

98.931 

6,840 

.sa,6'2o 

41,735 

108.763 

1834 

1S,3S3 

35,911 

6,403 

98,303 

5.691 

53,382 

32,021 

118  711 

1835 

12,036 

35,061 

2,.192 

9.1.049 

6.007 

49.008 

25,514 

124,144 

183« 

10,8li5 

42,439 

1,573 

125,875 

2,153 

61.907 

42,567 

174,439 

1837 

7,608 

42,602 

1,036 

88,004 

B,3S7 

55.961 

67666 

145,743 

IBM 

10,425 

38,991 

1,364 

110,817 

3,466 

67,564 

86,734 

176,643 

1839 

8,359 

49570 

2,582 

109,228 

5,535 

106,960 

111,470 

229,208 

IMO 

11,853 

53,337 

3.161 

114,241 

6,337 

103,067 

112.709 

337,984 

IStl 

13,170 

46.795 

977 

113,046 

3,368 

83.009 

88,198 

310.264 

1842 

is,29e 

37,218 

1,385 

98,979 

5,49.fl 

69.837 

87,202 

145,499 

IMS 

6.435 

44,164 

1,814 

97,248 

4,148 

82,940 

70,164 

163,745 

1844 

12,806 

59,835 

1,315 

135,011 

7,423 

13,\674 

108,636 

220,202 

1816 

15,157 

89.923 

I.2I6 

129,897 

4,538 

84,566 

49,334 

256,711 

1846 

1^.152.? 

80,649 

3,313 

113,738 

9.531 

J0.'>,973 

63,425 

270,801 

1647 

7,037 

117,918 

5,318 

128,075 

20,462 

116,382 

88,390 

303,225 

— Fobtik's  Pari.  TabUt,  and  Fart.  S^ort,  3d  April  1848. 

Tbu9  our  shipping  declined  under  the  reciprocitj  system 
of  equal  duties,  in  the  countries  to  which  that  sjatem  vas 
applied  in  the  next  twenty  years,  till  it  had  dwindled 
to  a  perfect  fraction  :  our  tonnage  with  Sweden  being,  in 
1847,  not  more  than  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  foreign  ;  with 
Norway,  a  fiftieth  part ;  with  Denmark,  somewhat  above  a 
sixth ;  with  Prussia,  somewhat  under  a  fourth. 

But  then  it  is  said  these  are  selected  states  which  do 
not  give  a  fair  average  of  the  reciprocity  eyatem,  or  afford 
a  correct  criterion  of  its  probable  effects  when  appllied,  as 
it  is  about  to  be  by  a  general  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
to  the  whole  world.  If  they  are  "  selected  states,"  we  can 
only  say  they  were  selected  hj  Mr  Huskisson  and  the  Free- 
traders themselves  as  likely  to  afford  the  best  specimen  of 
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the  effect  of  their  principles,  and  therefore  as  the  first  on 
vhich  the  experiment  vas  to  be  made.  Let  us  then  take 
as  the  test,  as  ve  proposed,  the  general  tonnage  of  the 
empire  from  1801  to  1823,  when  the  reciprocity  system 
first  began, — and  we  shall  take  these  from  the  tables  of  the 
great  statistical  apostle  of  free  trade,  Mr  Porter,  to  sbov 
the  efiect  of  free  trade  in  shipping  on  the  comparative  growth 
of  our  whole  tonnage,  as  compared  with  that  of  foreign 
states — and  again  from  thence  to  1847,  when  free  trade  in 
shipping  was  in  full  operation  b;  the  temporary  suspension 
of  Uie  Navigation  Laws,  from  the  effect  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  in  March  1847  sospendiog  the  Navigation  Laws 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Irish  famine ; — 


T« 

roiulnmnl. 

ToulBwud 

TOIJIL. 

Year. 

Taulrwmnl 
DrlUih. 

FonkB- 

,.„„. 

laoi 

9ii,!>9i 

rBO,l.M 

1.702,7*9 

1812 

Rwndi 

d«nj<d 

by  a™. 

1803 

1,333,005 

480,-2SI 

1,813,256 

18  3 

1803 

\',u\7ai 

G3B,I(M 

Ui3^806 

IB  4 

lM3*S 

m^ 

1804 

90i.nS2 

607,299 

1,512.231 

18  5 

1,372.108 

7ia,9B6 

2.118,093 

IflW 

853.350 

691,883 

I>I.%I38 

18  6 

1,416.723 

379.465 

1.796,188 

iao6 

91H,367 

8ia,9W 

l,517,-.'7l 

18  7 

1,S2.%12I 

«5.0U 

2,OrO,132 

1807 

Record!  !«• 

1818 

1,BB6.3M 

762,457 

2,648,851 

EUcofditnl 

1819 

1,809.128 

542.684 

2,351,812 

18TO 

938,fi7S 

7M;287 

1,097^692 

1820 

1,668.060 

447,611 

2,116,671 

iKja 

U96.001 

1,176,213 

3,072,-il4 

182i 

1,599.W* 

396,366 

1.9»5JaO 

ISIl   ' 

... 

1822 

1,661,196 

469,151     2,133,337 

— FoHTKB'a  Pnyrtu  of  the  Natitm,  407. 

It  appears  from  this  most  instructive  table  that,  under  the 
Protection  system,  from  1801  to  1823,  Uie  British  shipping 
employed  in  conducting  our  commerce  had  gained  so 
decisively  on  the  foreign  employed  in  the  same  commerce, 
that  it  had  increased,  from  having  been  on  an  average  of 
five  years,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second,  about  two 
British  tons  to  one  foreign,  to  be,  on  the  last  five  years, 
about  four  British  tons  to  one  foreign  :  in  other  words, 
during  these  twenty-two  years,  the  proportion  of  British  to 
foreign  shipping  had  doubled. 

Turn  now  to  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  comparative 
progress  of  British  and  foreign  shipping  from  1823,  when 
the  reciprocity  system  was  introduced  with  certain  states, 
to  1847,  when  it  was  made  universal  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  in  March  of  that  year  : — 
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Y«r    Toraldmnl. 

ToiulD«nl.        ToTAI. 

Vat. 

roDdnwud 

Toiuinwud 

BritWi. 

brltiJ.. 

Forlgo. 

Toiil. 

1833 

1,740,839 

6B2.9S6     2.32.1,1«5 

1836 

2,505.473 

988,899 

3,494,373 

1834 

1,797,320 

759,441      2.55(i,rei 

1837 

2,617,166 

1,005,940 

3;fi2.V06 

1825 

2,144,598 

958,133  ,  3,102.73«  , 

1838 

2,78.^^7 

1,211,686 

3,997,053 

isa; 

1,950,630 

694.116     2.644,748, 

IB39 

.'MOl.fiBO 

1,331365 

M3^0IS 

1827 

2.086,898 

751.864     2.839,762 1 

1840 

3,197,501 

1,460,294 

■4,657,795 

1828 

2,094.357 

634.620  1  2,728.977 

1841 

3,361,311 

1,391,185 

4,652,376 

1829 

a.lB4,S2S 

710.303     3,894,B3M 

1843 

3.394,72.^ 

1,2U.%3U3 

4.600,028 

1830 

2.1 80.043 

758.8S8     3,938,870 

1843 

3,545,846 

1,301,960 

4,847,396 

1831 

3.367,322 

874,605    3,241, 9-27 

1844 

3,647.463 

1,403,1. W 

6,049,601 

IBS'J 

2,185,1180 

638,979     3,lt2S,H5fl 

1845 

4.310.639 

1,735,079 

6.045,718 

IK3;l 

2,183,614 

762,086     2,945.899  ' 

1846 

4,294.733 

1.806,282 

6.101,015 

1834 

S;J9B,263 

833,!N).t     3,132,168 

1847 

4,942,094 

3,233,939 

7,196,033 

1835 

2.442,734 

866,990    3,309,724  j 

d  edition;  and  Parliamentary  Paper,  3d 

Thus  it  appears  that,  under  the  reciprocitj  system  with 
some  countries  since  1823,  aad  free  trade  in  shipping  with 
all*  in  1847,  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  British  trade  had  so  rapidly  grown  upon  the 
British,  that,  while  at  the  commencement  of  the  period 
the  British  stood  to  the  foreign  as  174  to  58,  or  3  to  1 
exactly,  at  the  close  they  stood  as  49  to  22,  or  somewhat 
above  2  to  1  only.  And  obaerre  the  vast  start  of  foreign 
shipping  as  compared  with  British,  since  free  trade  was 
introduced  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1846.  For  while  the  British 
tonnage  was  to  the  foreign  in  1845  as  43  to  17,  or  as  2} 
to  1  ;  in  the  year  1847  it  was  as  49  to  22,  or  2^ 
to  1  only.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  foreign 
shipping  over  British  in  eighteen  months  of  general  free 
trade.  In  ten  years  of  such  a  system,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  tn  carrying  on  our 
trade  will  be  equal  to  the  British  ;  and  then  our  national 
independence  is  gone  for  ever,  for  we  have  nursed  up  in  our 
harbours  a  body  of  foreign  seamen  equal  to  our  own. 

But  wc  have  not  yet  done  with  the  parliamentary 
returns.  From  the  return  3d  April  1848,  it  appears  that 
the  total  tonnage,  British  and  foreign,  employed  in  carrying 
on  our  trade  was — 


1,942,094  3,263,939  7,196,033  tons. 

Deduct  British  and  foreign  tons  employed  in  the  colonial 
trade,  viz. — 

*  Dnder  the  Order  in  Council  rapMling  for  Oitt  jear  the  NaTigation  lAin. 
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TonsBritkh, 

ToMFowicn, 

inward. 

inwBid. 

British  North  Americao  colonies, 

953,466 

3,274 

West  Indies, 

243,388 

Channel  Islands,   . 

131,899 

3,049 

Gibraltar, 

11,623 

Malta,       .           .           .           . 

33,554 

3,789 

Ionian  Islands, 

13,101 

Africa,       .           .           .           . 

203,812 

6,983 

Asia  and  Aostralia, 

379,529 
1,970,372 

2,774 

Total  to  colonies. 

19,847 

Thus  the  British  trade  to  our  colonial  settlements  is 
about  a  hundred  times  the  foreign,  and  constitutes  nearly  a 
third  of  the  whole  tonnage  employed  in  carrying  on  our 
commerce,  and  about  two-fifbhs  of  the  total  British  tonnage, 
—(1,970,372  out  of  4,942,094.) 

But  it  is  important  to  discover  what  proportion  the 
British  tonnage  employed  in  conducting  our  trade  with  all 
the  world,  except  our  colonies^  bears  to  the  foreign  tonnage 
employed  in  the  same  work.     That  is  easily  found  : — 


1847.  Total  Britiili  toniiAge,  . 

Dedact  British  ooloflikl  tonnage, 


Tons  Britlih.  Tons  Forcisn. 

4^2,094    Total  Foreign  tonnage,  2,253,939 
1,970,372    Foreign  do.,  .  19,847 


Remains  in  trade  with  all  the  world  )  2  971  722 
except  colonies,     .  .  J 


2,233,092 


So  that,  setting  aside  our  colonial  trade,  the  British 
tonnage  is  to  the  tonnage  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
29  to  22,  or  as  4  to  3  only !  Considering  the  rapid  strides 
which,  under  the  reciprocity  system,  established  only  with  a 
limited  number  of  countries  in  1823,  the  foreign  shipping 
is  making  in  encroachment  upon  the  British,  this  fact  affords 
room  for  the  most  serious  reflections.  It  is  clear,  from  the 
great  advance  of  foreign  over  British  shipping  in  the  single 
year  of  temporary  suspension  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  under 
the  pressure  of  famine  in  1847 — viz.  from  1,735,679, 
to  2,253,979 ;  while  the  British  in  the  same  period  advanced 
only  from  4,310,639,  to  4,942,094,— that  two  or  three 
years  of  free  trade  in  shipping  will  bring  the  foreign  vessels 
employed  in  conducting  our  trade,  exclusive  of  those  engaged 
in  the  colonial,  to  an  equality  with  the  British.  The  moment 
that  period  arrives,  our  maritime  superiority,  and  with  it  our 
national  independence,  hang  entirely  on  our  colonial  trade, 
which,  and  which  alone,  strikes  the  balance  at  present  in 
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our  favour.  And  yet,  the  colonial  trade  is  the  precise  thing 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
to  throw  open  to  foreign  nations !  In  their  anxiety  to 
cheapen  everything,  the  Free-traders  would  gladly  expose 
our  shipping  interest  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  to  the 
same  competition,  which  has  already  proved  so  disastrous  to 
that  part  of  it  which  is  engaged  in  the  traffic  with  foreign 
nations. 

Observe  how  one  false  step  in  policy  by  nations,  like  one 
deviation  from  virtue  in  private  life,  leads  by  natural  conse- 
quences to  a  repetition  of  errors  and  crimes,  till  irreparable 
ruin  ensues.  The  agricultural  interest  at  home  was  first 
attacked ;  and  by  the  cry  of  cheap  bread,  and  the  weight 
of  class  legislation,  its  protection  was  taken  away.  The 
West  India  islands  were  the  next  victims ;  because,  if  the 
farmer  in  England  raises  his  wheat  with  nothing  but  a 
nominal  protection,  it  was  plausible  to  say  the  West  India 
planter  must  raise  his  sugar  on  the  same  terms.  The 
ruinous  competition  to  which  this  exposed  the  West  India 
planters  naturally  produced  in  them  a  desire  to  be  liberated 
from  any  burdens  to  which  they  were  subjected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country ;  and  in  this  demand  the 
Canadians,  exposed  to  the  competition  of  American  grain, 
for  a  similar  reason  concurred.  Thus  the  cry  for  cheap 
freights,  originating  in  free-trade  principles  in  England, 
came  to  be  responded  to  from  the  British  colonies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Navigation  Laws  began 
to  be  repudiated  by  the  colonies — the  very  thing  which 
formerly  it  was  their  most  anxious  desire  to  uphold.  The 
firm  though  unseen  bond  of  mutual  interest,  founded  on 
protective  principles,  which  has  hitherto  held  together  the 
vast  and  widely  separated  dominions  of  the  British  empire, 
is  dissolved.  Being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  protection, 
they  very  naturally  wished  to  be  relieved  of  its  burdens. 
Such  is  the  maze  of  error  and  danger  into  which  we  have 
been  led  by  the  sophistry  of  free  trade ;  and  such  the  way 
in  which  the  greatest  and  best  consolidated  empires  are  first 
loosened,  and  then  destroyed,  by  the  delusions  of  those 
intrusted  with  their  guidance. 

The  manner  in  which  foreign  shipping  has  encroached 
upon  British,  since  the  reciprocity  system  began  in  1823, 
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is  clearly  proved  bj  the  centesimal  proportions  of  each, 
published  by  Mr  Porter,  from  1820  to  1844,  both  inclusive. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  that,  since  1820, 
the  centesimal  proportion  of  British  shipping  employed  in 
conducting  our  trade  has  declined  from  78  to  72,  while  that 
of  foreign  nations  has  increased  from  21  to  27.  But  this 
proportion,  such  as  it  is,  is  solely  upheld  by  our  colonial 
trade,  which,  as  already  shown,  employs  nearly  2,000,000 
tons  of  our  shipping.  But  for  it,  the  encroachment  of 
foreign  on  British  shipping  would  appear  in  such  alarming 
colours  as  to  strike  the  most  inconsiderate.  It  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  colonial  trade  under  the  protective  system 
which  has  alone  concealed  the  ravages  effected  on  it  by  free 
trade  under  the  reciprocity. 

Centesimal  Proportions  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Tonnage  employed  in  the  Import 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  fh>m  1820  to  1844. 


Yev. 

'Srit.  inward. 

1 

For.  inward. 

Y«ftr. 

Brit  inward. 

For.  inward. 

1820 

78-84 

21-16 

1834 

73-37 

26-63 

1821 

8014 

19-86 

1835 

73-85 

26*16 

1822 

7800 

22-00 

1836 

71-41 

28-59 

1823* 

74-91 

25-09 

1837 

72-23 

27-77 

1824 

70*29 

29-71 

1838 

69-68 

30-32 

1825 

69-12 

30-88 

1839 

6996 

80-04 

1826 

78-75 

26-25 

1840 

68-64 

81-36 

1827 

73-51 

26-49 

1841 

72-24 

27-76 

1828 

76-74 

23-26 

1842 

73-21 

26-79 

1829 

75-46 

25-54 

i843 

73-14 

26-86 

1830 

74-18 

25-82 

1844 

72-23 

27-77 

1831 

73-02 

26-98 

1845 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1832 

77-35 

22-65 

1846 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1833 

74-13 

25-87 

1847 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

—Porter's  Progreu  of  the  Nation,  416,  2d  edition. 

Mr  Porter  himself  tells  us  that  the  centesimal  proportion 
of  our  trade  with  the  European  powers  has  declined  {p.  410) 
from  65  to  52'38,  while  that  of  our  colonies  has  increased 
thus, — 


1808. 

1814. 

1835. 

1844. 

Tom. 

Cent  prop. 

Tom. 

Cent  prop. 

Torn. 

Cent  prop. 

Tona. 

Gent  prop. 

America 
Africa 
India,  &e. 
Amtmlia 

336,344 

7,270 

67,627 

•  ■  • 

i8-54 
0-40 
3-72 

•  •• 

343,658 
13,514 

74,117 
488 

19-32 

0-76 

4-16 

-02 

886,524 
40,131 

161,473 
16,019 

26-21 
1-21 
4-88 
0*48 

984,850 

157,364 

264,978 

36,454 

19*50 
3-12 
5*25 
074 

411,241 

19-66 

431,727 

24-26 

1,104,147 

32-78 

1,443,646 

28*61 

Reciprocity  Systom  introduced. 
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Such  has  been  the  working  of  the  reciprocity  system,  as 
compared  with  the  protective  and  colonial — in  other  words, 
free  trade  in  shipping  with  some  particnlar  nations — ^in 
twenty  years.  And  it  is  from  this  experience  of  the  effects 
of  the  partial  adoption  of  these  principles  that  the  Free- 
traders now  propose  to  make  it  universal ! 

America  is  the  country  to  which,  in  comparison  with 
Great  Britain,  the  Free-traders  constantly  refer  for  a  demon- 
stration of  the  justice  and  beneficial  operation  of  their 
principles.  We  accept  the  instance,  and  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  comparative  value  of  the  American  protected  trade 
with  our  own  colonies,  and  the  American  free  trade  with 
the  United  States,  both  at  this  time  and  in  the  respective 
progress  of  each  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  foreign  and  British  tonnage  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1847,  stood  thus, 


VIZ : 


Britiih  tons. 

Foreign  tons. 

Total. 

British  North  American  Colonies, 
British  West  Indies,      . 

Total  protected. 

United  States  of  America,  (unprotected,) 

953,466 
243,388 

3,724 

•  •  • 

954,190 
243,388 

1,196,854 
437,095 

•  •  • 

651,189 

1,197,578 
1,088,284 

— Parliamentary  Paper,  Zd  April  1848. 

So  that,  while  our  West  India  and  North  American 
colonies,  under  this  protective  system,  support  1,196,854 
tons  of  British  shipping  against  3724  of  foreign,  or  300  to 
1  nearly,  the  American  trade  with  the  United  States  only 
maintains  437,095  of  British  against  651,189  of  foreign; 
in  other  words,  about  2  to  3  nearly  1  But  the  Free-traders 
think  it  better  to  adopt  the  system  which  makes  the  foreign 
shipping  to  the  British  as  3  to  2,  than  uphold  the  one 
which  has  brought  the  foreign  shipping  to  the  British,  in 
the  colonial  trade,  to  be  as  1  to  300 ! 

Observe,  too,  the  decisive  proof  which  the  same  return 
affords  of  the  vast  superiority,  in  every  point  of  view,  of 
our  colonial  trade  to  our  foreign,  even  in  the  hands  of  our 
best  free-trade  customers,  the  Americans.  For  while  less 
than  3,000,000  of  souls  between  the  West  India  and  North 
American  colonies  furnished  employment  to  1,197,000  tons 
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of  British  and  foreign  shipping,  of  which  1,193,000  was 
British;  twenty  millions  of  Americans  in  the  United 
States  only  furnished  employment  to  1,088,284  tons  of 
shipping,  in  all  of  which  no  more  than  437,095  were 
British !  And  this  is  the  pet  instance  of  the  Free-traders — 
their  favourite  cheval  de  hcUaiUe — to  demonstrate  the  great 
superiority  of  free  and  foreign  over  protected  and  colonial 
trade  I 

Again,  if  we  take  the  comparative  progress  of  British 
and  American  tonnage  in  conducting  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  reciprocity  system  was  begun  in 
1823,  the  same  conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  mind.  Not 
only  is  the  American  shipping,  throughout  the  whole 
period,  superior  to  the  British  in  the  proportion  generally 
of  more  than  2  to  1,  but  this  superiority  in  their  favour 
remains  undiminished  in  any  material  degree.  We  take 
the  following  returns  from  Mr  Porter  : — 

Ymt, 

1823, 
1826, 
1829, 
1832, 
1835, 
1838, 
1841, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  has  happened  that,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  shipowners  of  every  country,  the  British 
shipowners  have  suffered  so  much  under  the  partial  opera- 
tion of  the  free-trade  principles  which  the  reciprocity 
system  has  afforded.  It  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  old 
and  rich  state,  in  shipbuilding  and  agriculture,  to  be 
undersold  by  the  young  and  poor  one.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  old  state,  by  the  very  magnitude  of  its  wealth,  the 
amount  of  its  transactions,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  multitude  of  its  fabrics,  is  obliged  to  pay  much  higher 
for  labour  and  materials  of  all  sorts  than  the  young  and 
the  poor  one.  Machinery  and  the  steam-engine  compen- 
sate, and  more  than  compensate,  this  superiority  in  regard 
to  manufactured  articles.  But  there  is  no  steam-power 
loom  in  shipbuilding  any  more  than  in  agriculture.     Great 


British 

American 

tons  Inirardi. 

tooa  inwards. 

63,606 

165,699 

47,711 

151,766 

64,343 

162,367 

95,203 

167,359 

86,383 

226,483 

83,203 

357,467 

121,777 

294,170 

206,183: 

338,737 

224,089 

444,609 

205,123 

435,399 
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things  in  nautical  affairs,  as  in  rural  economy,  can  be 
effected  only  by  the  labour  of  man's  hands  and  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  in  the  last  ages  of  civilisation,  as  in  the  first. 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  permanent  law  of  nature,  to  which 
there  is  no  exception  in  any  age  of  the  world,  or  any  stage 
of  human  progress,  that  the  chief  branches  of  industry 
on  which  the  subsistence  and  defence  of  nations  rest  — 
agriculture,  and  the  naval  and  military  arts — are  pursued 
more  cheaply,  and  with  more  success,  by  young  and  rising 
than  by  old  and  opulent  states.  History  is  full  of  examples 
in  which  the  manufactures  of  rich  and  ancient  nations 
have  obtained  an  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  fabrics  of 
poor  and  rising  ones;  but  it  presents  still  more  examples 
of  the  encroachments  made  on  the  industry  and  power  of 
old  nations  by  the  agricultural  produce,  or  naval  and 
military  efforts,  of  young  ones.  It  is  this  law  of  nature 
which  provides  for  the  decay  and  ruin  of  nations  when  they 
are  approaching  the  limit  of  their  allotted  space  of  existence, 
and  should  give  place  to  others  entering  on  the  career 
which  they  have  terminated.  No  efforts  of  human  energy 
or  virtue  can  prolong,  for  any  considerable  period,  this 
allotted  space.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  reproach  of  free 
trade,  whether  applied  to  agriculture  or  nautical  affairs, 
that  it  tends  to  shorten,  instead  of  prolonging,  the  life  of 
the  nation  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  oppressing  instead  of 
relieving  those  vital  branches  of  industry  on  which  its 
existence  depends,  and  thus  both  aggravates  the  natural 
evils  incident  to  old  age,  and  accelerates  the  approach  of 
the  political  society  to  the  tomb. 

When  Mr  Huskisson,  in  1823,  introduced  the  Recipro- 
city System,  he  did  not  dispute  that  it  would  injure  our 
maritime  interests;  but  he  contended  that  it  would  open  a 
new  field  for  our  manufactures, — that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  the  Protective  System  could  no  longer  be 
maintained,  and  it  had  become  indispensable  to  sacrifice  to 
a  certain  extent  our  maritime  interests,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  chief  vents  on  Continental  Europe  for  the  industry  of 
our  artisans.  The  sacrifice  was  made,  and  the  tables 
already  given  show  with  what  fatal  effect  to  our  shipping 
interest.  Has  it  extended  the  market  for  our  manufac- 
tures,   or  diminished  the  jealousy   with   which   they    are 
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regarded  by  the  states  of  Continental  Europe  1  Let  the 
Zollverein  league,  at  the  head  of  which  Prussia  has  placed 
herself,  and  which  has  imposed  duties  to  an  amount,  in 
practical  operation,  of  fifty  per  cent  on  our  manufactures, 
give  the  answer.  The  exports  which  we  send  to  the  states 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  are  still,  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  of  the  immense  impulse 
it  has  given  to  their  maritime  interests,  and  corresponding 
depression  to  ours,  a  perfect  trifle.*  Our  exports  to 
America  are  less  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  despite 
the  boasted  conciliatory  efiect  of  twenty  years'  reciprocity.t 
What  can  be  more  injudicious,  therefore,  than  to  persist  in, 
and  even  extend,  a  system  which,  without  diminishing  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  jealousy  of  Continental  nations  at 
our  manufacturing  superiority,  has  inflicted  a  serious  and 
gratuitous  wound  on  the  naval  resources  by  which  alone 
that  superiority  can  be  maintained  ? 

We  have  recently  made  a  very  great  stride  in  free-trade 
principles,  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  agricultural  protection, 
and  the  throwing  open  the  English  markets  to  cultivators 
of  all  nations.  In  the  three  last  months  of  1846  and  even 
of  1847,  in  consequence  of  the  import  duties  being  removed, 
above  £30,000,000  sterling  was  sent  out  of  the  country  to 
purchase  foreign  grain;  and  the  moderate  duty  of  8s.  a 
quarter  has  since  been  re-imposed  on  wheat,  —  yet  it 
terminates  in  February  next,  and  corn  from  all  quarters 
will  then  be  admitted  at  the  nominal  duty  of  Is.  a 
quarter.  We  have  abandoned  the  protection  of  our 
colonies  to  conciliate  the  slave-growing  states,  and  augment 
the  market  for  Manchester  goods  in  Cuba  and  Brazil. 
With  what  disastrous  efiects  upon  the  best  interests  of 
the  empire  these  changes  have  been  attended,  need  be  told 
to  none  who  are  familiar  with  the  total  ruin  which  has  in 
consequence  overtaken  our  West  India  colonies,  and  the 

*  Exports  from  Qreat  Britain — to 

1844            .            Sweden,      ....  £108,475 

Norway,     ....  152,824 

Denmark,  ....  286,679 

Prussia,       ....  505,884 
— Pobtbr's  Progrtu  of  iU  Nation,  p.  366,  2d  edition. 

t  Exports  to  United  States  of  America  :— 

1836, £12,425,605 

1844,  ......  7,938,079 

— POBTEB,  ibid. 
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unprecedented  distress  which  prevails  in  all  the  great  seats 
of  our  manufacturing  industry.  The  loss  of  half  the  realised 
wealth  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and  the 
throwing  nearlj  100,000  persons,  including  dependants, 
into  a  state  of  pauperism,  in  each  of  those  once  rich  and 
prosperous  cities,  is  the  price  which,  in  a  year  and  a  half, 
we  have  paid  for  the  adoption  by  Sir  R.  Peel  of  Mr 
Cobden's  principles  of  free  trade,  and  Mr  Jones  Loyd's 
principles  of  a  fettered  currency.  Have  we,  in  consequence, 
reaped  any  countervailing  advantage— or  does  the  increase 
of  our  export  and  import  trade  show  any  benefit  derived  to 
the  nation,  to  compensate  such  dreadful  wounds  inflictedvon 
its  internal  prosperity,  in  the  attempt  to  disarm  the  jealouW 
of  foreign  manufacturers  'i  So  far  from  it,  our  exports  and 
imports  have  steadily  declined  since  free-trade  principles 
were  introduced.  All  the  main  sources  of  our  strength 
liave  diminished  since  Sir  R.  Peel  abandoned  protection  in 
July  1846.*  Nothing  has  increased  except  our  imports, 
and  thej/  have  enlarged  immensely.  In  adopting  these 
principles  we  have  gratuitously  inflicted  a  grievous  wound 
on  our  own  people,  without  having  obtained  for  them  even 
the  shadow  of  a  benefit  to  compensate  the  evil. 

Such  have  been  the  efiects  of  free-trade  principles  on  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  British  and  foreign  shipping,  on 
the  showing  of  the  Free-traders  themselves,  and  according 
to  the  figures  which  their  great  statistician,  Mr  Porter,  has 
prepared  and  published  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  were 
unwilling  to  mix  up  a  great  national  question,  such  as  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  with  any  subordinate 
examination  as  to  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  view  of 
our  maritime  affairs  which  these  figures  exhibit.  Such  is 
the  strength  of  the  case,  that  it  will  admit  of  almost  any 


* 

Ebc  PORTS. 

Imports. 

RSTXNITB. 

BritUh  Produce  and 

Mannfiftciuraa. 

Declared  Value. 

1845 
1846 
1847 

£53,2'27,451 
51,227,060 
50,897,790 

£85,281,958 
75,953,579 
90,921,866 

£52,009,324 
54,473,762 
52,082,757 

— Pobteb's  Pari  Tablet;  and  Pari.  Paper,  Zd  April  1848. 
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concessiou  ;  and  the  opponents  of  their  repeal  hare  no 
occasion  to  go  farther  than  to  the  statistics  of  their  adversaries 
for  the  most  decisive  refutation  of  their  principles.  Bat 
there  are  two  observations  on  the  tables  publidied  hy  the 
Board  of  Trade,  so  important  that  they  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  The  first  is,  that  in  1834,  when  Mr  Poulett 
Thomson  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  r^iilation 
was  made  by  the  Board  as  to  the  measurement  of  vessels, 
which  had  the  effect  of  adding  a  fifth  to  the  apparent 
tonnage  of  all  British  vessels,  subsequent  to  that  date.  This 
change  was  clearly  proved  by  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Commons'committee  ;  but  though  Mr  Porter,  in  his  last 
edition  of  the  Progress  of  the  NcUiotiy  mentions  the  change, 
(p.  368,)  he  makes  no  allusion  to  it  in  comparing  the  amount 
of  British  and  foreign  tonnage  since  1834.  Of  course  a 
fifth  must  be  deducted  from  British  tonnage,  as  compared 
with  foreign,  since  that  time  ;  and  what  overwhelming  force 
does  this  give  to  the  facts,  already  strong,  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  reciprocity  system  on  our  maritime  interests  ! 

The  second  is,  that  the  tonnage  with  countries  near  Great 
Britain,  such  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  includes 
steam  vessels  carrying  passengers,  and  their  repeated  voy- 
ages. In  this  way  a  boat  measuring  148  tons,  and  carry- 
ing passengers  chiefly,  comes  to  figure  in  the  returns  for 
24,000  tons  I  It  is  erident  that  this  important  circum- 
stance deprives  the  returns  of  such  near  states  of  all  value 
in  the  estimate  of  the  comparative  amount  of  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  trade  with  different  countries.  That  with 
France  will  appear  greatest  in  spring  1848,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  large  vessels  then  employed  in  bringing 
back  English  residents  expelled  by,  or  terrified  at,  the 
Revolution — though  that  circumstance  was  putting  a  stop 
to  nearly  all  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries.  As  steam  navigation  has  so  immensely  increased 
since  1834,  when  the  changes  in  the  measurement  was 
introduced,  and  Great  Britain,  from  its  store  of  coal  and 
iron,  enjoys  more  of  that  traflSc  than  all  Europe  put  toge- 
ther, this  is  another  circumstance  which  militates  against 
the  returns  as  exhibiting  a  fair  view  of  our  trade,  compared 
with  that  of  foreign  nations,  especially  with  near  countries  ; 
and  fully  justifies  Mr  Porter's  admission,  when  examined 
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before  the  Lords'  committee,  that  "  considerable  fallacy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  returns/'  Unfortunately  for  the  Free- 
traders, howeyer,  who  had  the  preparation  of  them  in  their 
hands,  these  fallacies  all  point  one  way — ^viz.  to  augment 
the  apparent  advantages  of  free  trade  in  shipping. 

Such  as  free-trade  principles  are,  they  are  evidently  not 
likely  to  remain,  if  these  islands  are  excepted,  long  in  the 
ascendant  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  World.  The 
American  tariff  shows  us  how  little  we  have  to  expect  from 
Transatlantic  favour  to  our  manufactures :  the  savage  expul- 
sion of  English  labourers  from  France,  how  far  the  principles 
of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraiemity,''  are  likely  to  be  acted 
upon  by  our  enthusiastic  and  democratic  neighbours  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  clear  from  the  Communist  and 
Socialist  principles  now  in  the  ascendant,  both  at  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  that  the  interests  of  labour  will  above 
all  things  be  considered  by  their  governments  in  future  times, 
and  that  the  most  rigorous  measures,  in  the  form  of  fiscal 
regulations,  if  not  absolvie  prohibitiouy  may  shortly  be 
expected  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  against  manufactures 
of  any  sort  which  interfere,  or  seem  to  interfere,  with  the 
interests  of  the  dominant  multitude  of  operatives.  Why 
does  our  Government  adhere  so  strongly,  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence  of  their  ruinous  tendency,  to  the  present 
system  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency  1  Because  it 
works  well  for  the  great  capitalists,  who  desire  to  have  money 
dear,  and  the  great  manufacturers,  who  wish  to  have  labour 
cheap,  and  because  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  placed  by  the  Reform  Bill  under  their  influence.  Give 
the  operatives  the  majority,  and  the  opposite  interest  will 
instantly  prevail.  A  successful  Chartist  revolt  would  at  once 
send  the  whole  free-trade  and  fettered-currency  measures 
by  the  board  in  three  months.  In  truth,  it  is  the  disasters 
they  have  produced  which  has  revived  Chartism,  and 
rendered  it  so  menacing  in  the  land.  We  should  like  to  see 
how  long  a  legislature,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  would 
allow  Spitalfields  and  Macclesfield  to  be  pauperised  by  Lyons 
silks,  and  Manchester  to  be  invaded  by  Rouen  cottons,  and 
the  shipwrights  of  Hull  and  Sunderland  to  be  ruined  by 
Baltic  shipbuilders.  As  the  operative  classes  have  obtained 
the  ascendency  in  the  principal  Continental  states,  a  similar 
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jealousy  of  foreign  interference  with  industry  may  with 
certainty  be  look^  for  in  Continental  Europe.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  insane,  therefore,  than  to  persist  in  a  policy 
fraught,  as  everything  around  us  demonstrates,  with  such 
ruinous  social  injury  to  ourselves,  and  which  the  progress  of 
political  change  on  the  Continent  renders  incapable  of 
producing  the  ultimate  benefits,  in  exchange  for  those  evils 
which  their  authors  hold  out  as  the  inducing  causes  of  the 
measures  which  have  produced  them  ? 

Wliile  the  political  changes  which  have  recently  occurred 
on  tlie  Continent  of  Europe  have  rendered  any  reciprocity 
of  advantages  utterly  hopeless  from  the  most  violent  adoption 
of  free-trade  principles,  they  have  augmented  in  a 
proportional  degree  the  dangers  to  this  country  of  foreign 
aggression,  and  the  risk  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
diminution  of  our  naval  resources.  The  days  have  gone  by 
when  the  dream  of  a  free-trade  millennium,  in  which  a 
reciprocity  of  advantages  is  to  extinguish  all  feelings  of 
hostility,  and  war  is  to  be  looked  back  to  as  a  relic  of  the 
pre- Adamite  world,  can  with  safety  be  indulged.  It  is  rather 
too  late  to  think  of  the  termination  of  the  angry  passions  of 
men,  when  Europe,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  is  devastated 
alike  by  civil  dissension  and  foreign  warfare ;  when  barricades 
have  so  recently  been  erected  in  all  its  chief  capitals  ;  when 
bloodshed  is  hourly  expected  in  Paris  and  Berlin  ;  when  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  fled  to  Innspruck  ;  when  every 
station  in  London  was,  only  a  few  days  ago,  occupied  by 
armed  battalions  ;  and  when  a  furious  war,  rousing  the 
passions  of  whole  races  of  men,  is  raging  on  the  Mincio  and 
the  Elbe.  Threatened  by  a  raging  fire  in  all  the  countries 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  uncertain  whether  we  are  not 
slumbering  on  the  embers  of  a  conflagration  in  our  own,  is 
this  the  time  to  relax  in  our  warlike  preparations,  and,  by 
crippling  the  nursery  of  our  seamen,  to  expose  ourselves, 
without  the  means  of  resistance,  to  the  assaults  of  hostile 
nations,  envious  of  our  fame,  jealous  of  our  manufactures, 
covetous  of  our  wealth,  desirous  of  our  ruin  1 

While  WesteiTi  Europe  is  torn  by  revolutionary  passions, 
and  the  seeds  of  a  dreadful,  because  a  popular  and  general 
war,  are  rapidly  springing  to  maturity  from  the  Seine  to 
the  Vistula,  Russia  is  silently  but  unceasingly  gathering  up 
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its  giant  strength,  and  the  Czar  has  already  300,000  men, 
and  800  pieces  of  cannon,  ready  to  take  the  field  against 
the  revolutionary  enthusiasts  of  France  and  Germany. 
Sooner  or  later  the  conflict  must  arrive.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  either  a  second  Napoleon  will  lead  another  crusade  of 
the  western  nations  across  the  Niemen,  or  a  second  Alexan- 
der will  conduct  the  forces  of  the  desert  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  Whichever  proves  victorious,  England  has  equal 
cause  for  apprehension.  If  the  balance  of  power  is  sub- 
verted on  Continental  Europe,  how  is  the  independence  of 
this  country  permanently  to  be  maintained  ?  How  are  our 
manufactures  or  revenue  to  be  supported,  if  one  prevailing 
power  has  subjugated  all  the  other  states  of  Europe  to  its 
sway  ?  It  is  hard  to  say  whether,  in  such  circumstances, 
we  should  have  most  to  dread  from  French  fraternity  or 
Russian  hostility.  But  how  is  the  balance  of  power  to  be 
preserved  in  Europe  amidst  the  wreck  of  its  principal  states? 
when  Prussia  is  revolutionised,  and  has  passed  over  to  the 
other  side ;  when  Austria  is  shattered  and  broken  in  pieces, 
and  Italy  has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  faction,  dis- 
tinguished beyond  anything  else  by  its  relentless  hatred  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  its  jealousy  of  the  fabrics  of  England  ? 
What  has  Great  Britain  to  rely  on,  in  such  a  crisis,  but 
the  energy  of  its  seamen  and  the  might  of  its  navy,  which 
might  at  least  enable  it  to  preserve  its  connexion  with  its 
own  colonies,  and  maintain,  as  during  the  Continental 
blockade,  its  commerce  with  Transatlantic  nations  ?  And 
yet  this  is  the  moment  which  our  rulers  have  selected  for 
destroying  the  Navigation  Laws,  so  long  the  bulwark  of  our 
mercantile  marine,  and  permitting  all  the  world  to  make 
those  inroads  on  our  shipping,  which  have  already  been 
partially  efl'ected  by  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  con- 
cluded reciprocity  treaties ! 

The  defence  of  Great  Britain  must  always  mainly  rest 
on  our  navy,  and  our  navy  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  maintenance  of  our  colonies.  It  is  in  the  trade  with 
the  colonies  that  we  can  alone  look  for  the  means  of  resist- 
ing tlie  general  coalition  of  the  European  powers,  which  is 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  arise  against  our  maritime  supe- 
riority, and  the  advent  of  which  the  spread  of  democratic 
principles,  and  the  sway  of  operative  jealousy  on  the  Conti- 
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nent,  is  so  evidentlj  calculated  to  accelerate.     Bat  how  are 
our  colonies  to  be  preserved,  even  for  a  few  years,  if  free 
trade  severs  the  strong  bond  of  interest  which  has  hitherto 
attached  them  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  accustoms  them  to  look  to  foreigners  for 
the  means  of  conducting  their  mercantile  transactions? 
Charged  with  the  defence   of  a  colonial  empire   which 
encircles  the  earth,  and  has  brought  such  coimtless  treasures 
and  boundless  strength  to  the  parent  state,  Great  Britain 
at  land  is  only  a  fourth-rate  power,  at  least  for  Continental 
strife.     At  Waterloo,  even,  she  could  only  array  forty-five 
thousand  men  to  contend  with  the  conqueror  of  Europe  for 
her  existence.     It  is  to  our  ships  we  must  look  for  the 
means  of  maintaining  our  commerce,  and  asserting  our  inde- 
pendence against  manufacturing  jealousy,  national  rivalry, 
and  foreign  aggression.     Is  our  navy,  then,  to  be  surren- 
dered to  the  ceaseless  encroachments  of  foreigners,  in  order 
to  effect  a  saving  of  a  few  millions  a-year  on  freights,  refl 
from  our  own  people,  and  sapping  the  foundations  of  our 
national  independence  ? 

How  can  human  wisdom  or  foresight,  the  energy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  or  the  courage  of  the  Normans,  maintain, 
for  any  length  of  time,  our  independence  in  the  perilous 
position  into  which  free-trade  policy  has,  during  the  short 
period  it  has  been  in  operation,  brought  us  1  The  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  has  already  brought  an  importation  of  eight 
or  ten  millions  of  foreign  quarters  annually  upon  our  people 
— a  full  sixth  of  the  national  subsistence,  and  which  will 
soon  become  indispensable  to  their  existence.  A  simple 
non-intercourse  act  will  of  itself  enable  Russia  or  America, 
without  firing  a  shot,  to  compel  us  to  lower  the  flag  of  Blake 
and  Nelson.  Stem  famine  will  "  guard  the  solitary  coast,'' 
and  famished  multitudes  demand  national  submission  as  the 

{)rice  of  life.  The  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  will  ere 
ong  bring  the  foreign  seamen  engaged  in  carrying  on  our 
trade  to  a  superiority  over  our  own,  as  has  already  taken 
place  in  so  woful  a  manner  with  the  Baltic  powera.  Hos- 
tile fleets  will  moor  their  ships  of  the  line  across  our  har- 
bours, and  throw  back  our  starving  multitudes  on  their  own 
island  for  food,  and  their  own  market  for  employment. 
What  will  then  avail  our  manufacturers  and  our  fabrics — 
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the  forges  of  Birmingham,  the  power-looms  of  Manchester, 
the  iron-works  of  Lanarkshire — if  the  enemies'  squadrons 
blockade  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Cljde,  and 
famished  millions  are  deprived  alike  of  food  and  employ- 
ment, by  the  suicidal  policy  of  preceding  rulers  ?  Our  pre- 
sent strength  will  then  be  the  measure  of  our  weakness ; 
our  vast  population,  as  in  a  beleaguered  town,  the  useless 
multitude  which  must  be  fed,  and  cannot  fight ;  our  wealth, 
the  glittering  prize  which  will  attract  the  rapacity  of  the 
spoiler.  With  indignant  feelings,  but  caustic  truth,  our 
people  will  then  curse  the  infatuated  policy  which  abandoned 
the  national  defences,  and  handed  them  over,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  enemy,  only  the  more  the  object  of  rapa- 
city because  such  boundless  wealth  had  accumulated  in  a 
few  hands  amongst  them.  Then  will  be  seen,  that  with  our 
own  hands,  as  into  the  ancient  city,  we  have  admitted  the 
enemies'  bands ;  we  have  drawn  the  horse  pregnant  with 
armed  men  through  our  ramparts,  and  our  weeping  and 
dispersed  descendants  will  exclaim  with  the  Trojans  of 
old— 

"  Fuimus  Trolis,  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingeiui  Glom  Teucrorum." 


THE  CKOWNING  OF  THE  COLUMN,   AND 

CBUSHING  OF  THE  PEDESTAL 


[BLACKWOOD'S  MAQAZINB,  July  1840] 

It  was  said  in  the  debate  on  the  Navigation  Laws,  in  the 
best  speech  made  on  the  Liberal  side,  by  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Liberal  party,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  was  the  crotuning  of  the  column  of  free  trade.  There 
is  no  doubt  it  was  so  ;  but  it  was  something  more.  It  was 
not  only  the  carrying  out  of  a  principle,  but  the  overthrow 
of  a  system  ;  it  was  not  merely  the  crowning  of  the  column, 
but  the  crushing  of  the  pedestal. 

And  what  was  the  system  which  was  thus  completely 
overthrown,  for  the  time  at  least,  by  this  great  triumph  of 
Liberal  doctrines  ?  It  was  the  system  under  which  England 
had  become  free,  and  great,  and  powerful ;  under  which,  in 
her  alone  of  all  modern  states,  liberty  had  been  found  to 
coexist  with  law,  and  progress  with  order  ;  under  which 
wealth  had  increased  without  producing  divisions,  and  power 
grown  up  without  inducing  corruption  ;  the  system  which 
had  withstood  the  shocks  of  two  centuries,  and  created  an 
empire  unsurpassed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  in 
extent  and  magnificence.  It  was  a  system  which  had  been 
followed  out  with  persevering  energy  by  the  greatest  men, 
and  the  most  commanding  intellects,  which  modern  Europe 
had  ever  produced ;  which  was  begun  by  the  republican 
patriotism  of  Cromwell,  and  consummated  by  the  conser- 
vative wisdom  of  Pitt ;  which  had  been  embraced  alike  by 
Somers  and  Bolingbroke,  by  Walpole  and  Chatham,  by  Fox 
and  Castlereagh  ;  which,  during  two  centuries,  had  produced 
an  unbroken  growth  of  national  strength,  a  ceaseless  exten- 
sion of  national  power,  and  at  length  reared  up  a  dominion 
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which  embraced  the  earth  in  its  grasp,  and  exceeded  any- 
thing ever  achieved  by  the  legions  of  Csesar  or  the  phalanx 
of  Alexander.  No  vicissitudes  of  time,  no  shock  of  adverse 
fortune,  had  been  able  permanently  to  arrest  its  progi'ess. 
It  had  risen  superior  alike  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  genius  of  Napoleon  ;  the  rude  severance  of  the 
North  American  colonies  had  thrown  only  a  passing  shade 
over  its  fortunes  ;  the  power  of  Hindostan  had  been  sub- 
dued by  its  force,  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  won  by  its 
prowess.  It  had  planted  its  colonies  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  ;  at  once  peopled  with  its  descendants  a  new  hemi- 
sphere, and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation,  rolled  back 
to  the  old  the  tide  of  civilisation.  Perish  when  it  may,  the 
old  English  system  has  achieved  many  things :  it  has 
indelibly  aflSxed  its  impress  on  the  tablets  of  history.  The 
children  of  its  creation,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  will  fill  alike 
the  solitudes  of  the  Far  West,  and  the  isles  of  the  East ; 
they  will  be  found  ecjually  on  the  shores  of  the  Missouri 
and  on  the  savannahs  of  Australia ;  and  the  period  can 
already  be  anticipated,  even  by  the  least  imaginative,  when 
their  descendants  will  people  half  the  globe. 

It  was  not  only  the  column  of  free  trade  which  has  been 
crowned  in  this  memorable  year.  Another  column,  more 
firm  in  its  structure,  more  lasting  in  its  duration,  more  con- 
spicuous amidst  the  wonders  of  creation,  has,  in  the  same 
season,  been  crowned  by  British  hands.  While  the  sacri- 
legious efforts  of  those  whom  it  had  sheltered  were  tearing 
down  the  temple  of  Protection  in  the  West,  the  last  stone 
was  put  to  the  august  structure  which  it  had  reared  in  the 
East.  The  victory  of  Goojerat  on  the  Indus  was  contem- 
porary with  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  on  the  Thames. 
The  completion  of  the  conquest  of  India  occurred  exactly  at 
the  moment  when  the  system  which  had  created  that  empire 
was  repudiated.  Protection  placed  the  sceptre  of  India  in  our 
hands,  when  free  trade  was  surrendering  the  trident  of  the 
ocean  in  the  heart  of  our  power.  With  truth  did  Lord  Gough 
say,  in  his  noble  proclamation  to  the  army  of  the  Punjaub 
on  the  termination  of  hostilities,  that  "  what  Alexander  had 
attempted  they  had  done."  Supported  by  the  energy  of 
England,  guided  by  the  principles  of  protection,  restrained 
by  the  dictates  of  justice,  backed  by  the  navy  which  the 
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Nayigation  Laws  had  created,  the  British  arms  had  achieved 
the  most  wonderful  triumph  recorded  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. They  had  subjugated  140,000,000  of  men  in  the 
continent  of  Hindostan,  at  the  distance  of  8000  miles  from 
the  parent  state  ;  thej  had  made  themselves  felt  alike,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  at  Nankin,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  at  Cabool,  the  cradle  of  Mohammedan 
power.  Conquering  all  who  resisted,  blessing  all  who  sub- 
mitted, securing  the  allegiance  of  the  subjects  by  the  justice 
and  experienced  advantages  of  their  government,  they  had 
realised  the  boasted  maxim  of  Roman  administration — 

**  Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  auperbos," 

and  steadily  advanced  through  a  hundred  years  of  eflTort 
and  glory,  not  unmixed  with  disaster,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Hoogley  to  the  shores  of  the  Indus — fix)m  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta  to  the  throne  of  Aurengzebe. 

"Nulla  magna  civitas,"  said  Hannibal,  "diu  quiescere 
potest — si  foris  hostem  non  habet,  domi  invenit:  ut  prae- 
valida  corpora  ab  exteruis  causis  tuta  videntur,  suis  ipsis 
viribus  conficiuntur."*  When  the  Carthaginian  hero  made 
this  mournful  reflection  on  the  infatuated  spirit  which  had 
seized  his  own  countrymen,  and  threatened  to  destroy  their 
once  powerful  dominion,  he  little  thought  what  a  marvellous 
confirmation  of  it  a  future  empire  of  ^r  greater  extent  and 
celebrity  was  to  afford.  That  the  system  of  free  trade — 
that  is,  the  universal  preference  of  foreigners,  for  the  sake 
of  the  smallest  reduction  of  price,  to  your  own  subjects — 
must,  if  persisted  in,  lead  to  the  dismemberment  and  over- 
throw of  the  British  empire,  cannot  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt, 
and  will  be  amply  proved  to  every  unbiassed  reader  in  the 
sequel  of  this  essay.  Yet  the  moment  chosen  for  carrying 
this  principle  into  effect  was  precisely  that  when  the  good 
effects  of  the  opposite  system  had  been  most  decisively 
demonstrated,  and  an  empire  unprecedented  in  magnitude 
and  magnificence  had  reached  its  acme  under  its  shadow. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  so  strange  an  anomaly,  if 
we  did  not  recollect  how  wayward  and  irreconcilable  are  the 

*  **  No  great  state  can  long  remain  quiet — if  it  has  not  an  enemy  abroad,  it  finds 
one  at  home :  as  powerful  bodies  resist  all  external  attacks,  but  are  destroyed  by 
their  internal  strength." — Livt. 
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changes  of  the  human  mind ;  that  action  and  reaction  is  the 
law  not  less  of  the  moral  than  of  the  material  world  ;  that 
nations  become  tired  of  hearing  a  policy  called  wise,  not 
less  than  an  individual  called  just ;  and  that,  if  a  magnani- 
mous and  truly  national  course  of  government  has  been 
pursued  by  one  party  long  in  possession  of  power,  this  is 
quite  suflScient  to  make  its  opponents  embrace  the  opposite 
set  of  tenets,  and  exert  all  their  influence  to  carry  them  into 
efiect  when  they  succeed  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  ruin  they  may  bring  on  the 
national  fortunes. 

The  secret  of  the  long  duration  and  unexampled  success 
of  the  British  national  policy  is  to  be  found  in  the  protec- 
tion which  it  afforded  to  all  the  national  interests.     But  for 
this,  it  must  long  since  have  been  overthrown,  and  with  it 
the  empire  which  was  growing  up  under  its  shadow.     No 
institutions  or  frames  of  government  can  long  exist  which 
are  not  held  together  by  that  firmest  of  bonds,  experienced 
benefits.     What  made  the  Roman  power  steadily  advance 
during  seven  centuries,  and  endure  in  all  a  thousand  years  ? 
The  protection  which  the  arms  of  the  legions  afforded  to 
the  industry  of  mankind,  the  international  wars  which  they 
prevented,  the  general  peace  they  secured,  the  magnanimous 
policy  which  admitted  the  conquered  states  to  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  caused  the  imperial  government  to  be 
felt  through  the  wide  circuit  of  its  power,  only  by  the  vast 
market  it  opened  to  the  industry  of  its  multifarious  subjects, 
and  the  munificence  with  which  local  undertakings  were 
everywhere  aided  by  the  imperial  treasury.     Free  trade  in 
grain  at  length  ruined  it ;  the  harvests  of  Lybia  and  Egypt 
came  to  supersede  those  of  Greece  and  Italy — and  thence 
its  fall.     To  the  same  cause  which  occasioned  the  rise  of 
Rome  is  to  be  ascribed  the  similar  unbroken  progress  of 
the  Russian  territorial  dominion,  and  that  of  the  British 
colonial  empire  in  modem  times.      What,  on  the  other 
hand,  caused  the  conquests  of  Timour  and  Charlemagne, 
Alexander  the  Great  and   Napoleon,  to  be  so   speedily 
obliterated,  and  their  vast  empires  to  fall  to  pieces  the 
moment  the  powerful  hand  which  had  created  them  was 
laid  in  the  dust  ?     The  want  of  protection  to  general  inter- 
ests ;  the  absence  of  the  strong  bond  of  experienced  benefits  ; 
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the  oppressive  nature  of  the  conquering  government  ;  the 
sacrifice  of  the  general  interests  to  the  selfish  ambition  or 
rapacious  passions  of  a  section  of  the  community,  whether 
civil  or  military,  which  had  got  possession  of  power.  It  is 
the  selfishness  of  the  ruling  power  which  invariably  termi- 
nates its  existence  :  men  wiU  bear  anything  but  an  inter- 
ference with  their  patrimonial  interests.  The  burning  of 
50,000  Protestants  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  quietly  borne 
by  the  Flemish  provinces  ;  but  the  imposition  of  a  small 
direct  tax  at  once  caused  a  flame  to  burst  forth,  which  ended 
in  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces.  Attend  sedu- 
lously to  the  interests  of  men,  give  ear  to  their  complaints, 
anticipate  their  wishes,  and  you  may  calculate  with  tolerable 
certainty  on  acquiring  in  the  long  run  the  mastery  of  their 
passions.  Thwart  their  interests,  disregard  their  complaints, 
make  game  of  their  sufierings,  and  you  may  already  read 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  announces  your  doom. 

That  the  old  policy  of  England,  foreign,  colonial,  and  domes- 
tic, was  thoroughly  protective,  and  attended,  on  the  whole, 
with  a  due  care  of  the  interests  of  its  subjects  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  may  be  inferred  with  absolute  certainty  from  the 
constant  growth,  unexampled  success,  and  long  existence  of 
her  empire.  But  the  matter  is  not  left  to  inference ;  de- 
cisive proof  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  enactments  of  our 
statute-book,  the  treaties  we  concluded,  or  the  wars  we 
waged  with  foreign  powers.  Protection  to  native  industry, 
at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  security  to  vested  interests,  a 
sacred  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  subjects,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world,  were  the  principles  invariably 
acted  upon.  Long  and  bloody  wars  were  undertaken  to 
secure  their  predominance,  when  threatened  by  foreign 
powers.  This  protective  system  of  necessity  implied  some 
restrictions  upon  the  industry,  or  restraints  upon  the  liberty 
of  action  in  the  colonial  dependencies,  as  well  as  the  mother 
country — but  what  then  ?  They  were  not  complained  of 
on  either  side,  because  they  were  accompanied  with  corres- 
ponding and  greater  benefits,  as  the  consideration  paid  by 
the  mother  country,  and  received  by  her  distant  offspring. 
Reciprocity  in  those  days  was  not  entirely  one-sided  ;  there 
was  a  quid  pro  quo,  which  interested  both  parties.  The 
American  colonies  were  subjected  to  the  Navigation  Laws, 
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and,  in  consequence,  paid  somewhat  higher  for  their  freights 
than  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  export  and  import  their 
produce  in  the  cheaper  vessels  of  foreign  powers  ;  but  this 
burden  was  never  complained  of,  because  it  was  felt  to  be 
the  price  paid  for  the  immense  advantages  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  English  market,  and  the  protection  of  the  English 
navy.  The  colonies  of  France  and  Spain  desired  nothing 
so  much,  during  the  late  war,  as  to  be  conquered  by  the 
armies  of  England,  because  it  at  once  opened  the  closed 
markets  for  their  produce,  and  restored  the  lost  protection 
of  a  powerful  navy.  The  English  felt  that  their  colonial 
empire  was  in  some  respects  a  burden,  and  entailed  heavy 
expenses  both  in  peace  and  war  ;  but  they  were  not  com- 
plained of,  because  the  manufacturing  industry  of  England 
found  a  vast  and  increasing  market  for  its  produce  in  the 
growth  of  its  offspring  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  its 
commercial  navy  grew  with  unexampled  rapidity  from  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade. 

Such  was  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  in  our  statute- 
book  to  commercial  industry,  that  we  might  imagine,  if 
there  was  nothing  else  in  it,  that  the  empire  had  been 
governed  exclusively  by  a  manufacturing  aristocracy.  Such 
was  the  care  with  which  the  interests  of  the  colonies  were 
attended  to,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  have  had  repre- 
sentatives who  possessed  a  majority  in  the  legislature.  To 
one  who  looked  to  the  welfare  of  land,  and  the  protection 
of  its  produce,  the  chapel  of  St  Stephens  seemed  to  have 
been  entirely  composed  of  the  representatives  of  squires. 
The  shipping  interest  was  sedulously  fostered,  as  appeared 
in  the  unexampled  growth  and  vast  amount  of  our  mercan- 
tile tonnage.  The  interests  of  labour,  the  welfare  of  the 
poor,  were  not  overlooked,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the  most 
decisive  way  by  the  numerous  enactments  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent  and  unfortunate,  and  the  immense  burden  which 
the  legislature  voluntarily  imposed  on  itself  and  the  nation 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  Thus  all  interests  were 
attended  to ;  and  that  worst  of  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of 
one  class  over  another,  was  effectually  prevented.  It  is 
to  this  sedulous  attention  to  all  the  interests  of  the  empire 
tliat  its  long  duration  and  unparalleled  extension  are  to  be 
ascribed.     Had  any  one  class  or  interest  been  predominant, 
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and  commenced  the  system  of  pursuing  its  separate  objects 
and  advantages,  to  the  subversion  or  injury  of  the  other 
classes  in  the  state,  such  a  storm  of  discontent  must  have 
arisen  as  would  speedily  have  proved  fatal  to  the  unanimity, 
and  with  it  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

Two  causes  mainly  contributed  to  produce  this  system  of 
catholic  protection  by  the  British  government  to  native 
industry ;  and  to  their  united  operation,  the  greatness  of 
England  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.     The  first  of  these  was 
the  peculiar  constitution  which  time  had  worked  out  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  the  interests 
of  the  state  had  come  silently,  and  without  being  observed, 
to  be  indirectly  but  most  effectually  represented  in  parliament. 
That  body,  anterior  to  the  Reform  Bill,  possessed  one 
invaluable  quality — its  franchise  was  multiform  and  various. 
In  many  burghs  the  landed  interest  in  their  neighbourhood 
was  predominant ;  in  most  counties  it  returned  members  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture.     In  other  towns,  mercantile  or 
commercial  wealth  acquired  by  purchase  an  introduction,  or 
won  it  from  the  influence  of  some  great  family.      Colonial 
opulence  found  a  ready  inlet  in  the  close  boroughs  :  Old 
Sarum  or  Gatton  nominally  represented  a  house  or  a  green 
mound — really,  the  one  might  fiimish  a  seat  to  a  representa- 
tive of  Hindostan,  the  other  of  the  splendid  West  Indian 
settlements.     The  members  who  thus  got  in  by  purchase  had 
one   invaluable   quality,   like  the  officers   who  get  their 
commissions  in  the  army  in  the  same  way — they  were 
independent.      They  were  not  liable  to  be  overruled  or 
coerced  by  a  numerous,  ignorant,  and  conceited  constituency. 
Hence  they  looked  only  to  the  interests  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged,  amidst  which  their  fortunes  had  been  made, 
and  with  the  prosperity  of  which  their  individual  success 
was  entirely  wound  up.      With  what  energy  these  various 
interests  were   attended  to,  with  what  perseverance  the 
system  of  protecting  them  was  followed  up,  is  sufficiently 
evident    from    the    simultaneous    growth   and    unbroken 

1)rosperity  of  all  the  great  branches  of  industry  during  the 
ong  period  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Talent,  alike  on 
the  Whig  and  the  Tory  side,  found  a  ready  entrance  by  means 
of  the  nomination  burghs.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the 
great  men  of  the  House  of  Commons,  since  the  Revolution, 
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obtained  entrance  to  parliament  in  the  first  instance  through 
these  narrow  inlets.  Rank  looked  anxiously  for  talent, 
because  it  added  to  its  influence.  Genius  did  not  disdain 
the  entrance,  because  it  was  not  obstructed  by  numbers,  or 
galled  by  conceit.  No  human  wisdom  could  have  devised 
such  a  system  ;  it  rose  gradually,  and  without  being 
observed,  from  the  influence  of  a  vast  body  of  great  and 
prosperous  interests,  feeling  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  voice 
in  the  legislature,  and  enjoying  the  means  of  doing  so  by  the 
variety  of  election  privileges  which  time  had  established  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  reality  of  this  representation 
of  interests  is  matter  of  history.  The  landed  interest,  the 
West  India  interest,  the  commercial  interest,  the  shipping 
interest,  the  East  Indian  interest,  could  all  command  their 
respective  phalanxes  in  parliament,  who  would  not  permit 
any  violation  of  the  rights,  or  infringement  on  the  welfare, 
of  their  constituents  to  take  place.  The  combined  effect  of 
the  whole  was  the  great  and  glorious  British  empire,  teeming 
with  energy,  overflowing  with  patriotism,  spreading  out  into 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  yet  held  together  in  all  its 
parts  by  the  firm  bond  of  experienced  benefits  and  protected 
industry. 

The  second  cause  was,  that  no  speculative  or  theoretical 
opinions  had  then  been  broached,  or  become  popular,  which 
proclaimed  that  the  real  interest  of  any  one  class  was  to  be 
found  in  the  spoliation  or  depression  of  any  other  class.  No 
gigantic  system  of  beggar  my  neighbour  had  then  come  to 
be  considered  as  a  shorthand  mode  of  gaining  wealth.  The 
nation  had  not  then  embraced  the  doctrine,  that  to  buy 
cheap  and  sell  dear  constituted  the  sum-total  of  political 
science.  On  the  contrary,  protection  to  industry  in  all  its 
branches  was  considered  as  the  great  principle  of  policy,  the 
undisputed  dictate  of  wisdom,  the  obvious  rule  of  justice.  It 
was  acknowledged  alike  by  speculative  writers  and  practical 
statesmen.  The  interests  of  the  producers  were  the  main 
object  of  legislative  fostering  and  philosophic  thought — and 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  constitute  the  great  body  of 
society — and  their  interests  chiefly  were  thought  of.  Realised 
wealth  was  then,  in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is,  in  a  state 
of  infancy  ;  the  class  of  traders  and  shopkeepers,  who  grow 
up   with  the  expenditure   of  accumulated   opulence,   was 
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limited  in  numbers  and  inconsiderable  in  influence.  It  would 
have  been  as  impossible  then  to  get  up  a  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  a  cry  in  the  country,  in  favour  of  tlie 
consumers  or  against  the  producers,  as  it  would  be  now  to 
do  the  same  among  the  corn  producers  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  among  the  cotton  growers  of  New  Orleans. 

It  is  in  the  profound  wisdom  of  Ilannibars  saying — that 
great  states,  impregnable  to  the  shock  of  external  violence, 
are   consumed  and  wasted  away  by  their  own  internal 
strength — that    the    real    cause   of  the    subsequent    and 
extraordinary  change,  first  in  the  opinions  of  men,  and  then 
in  the  measures  of  government,  is  to  be  found.     Such  was 
the  wealth  produced  by  the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
sheltered   and  invigorated    by    the    protection-policy    of 
Government  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  in  the  end  it 
gave  birth  to  a  new  class,  which  rapidly  grew  in  numbers 
and  influence,  and  was  at  length  able  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
other  interests  in  the  state  put  together.      This  was  the 
moneyed  interest — the  class  of  men  whose  fortunes  were 
made,   whose  position   was   secure,  and   who   saw,   in   a 
general  cheapening  of  commodities  and  reduction  of  prices, 
the  means  of  making  their  wealth  go  much  farther  than 
it   otherwise  would.     This  class  had  its  origin  from  the 
long-continued  prosperity  and  accumulated  savings  of  the 
whole  producing  classes  in  the  state  ;  like  a  huge  lake,  it  was 
fed  by  all  the  streams  and  rills  which  descended  into  it  from 
the  high  grounds  by  which  it  was  surrounded  ;  and  the  rise 
of  its  waters  indicated,  like  a  Nilometer,  the  amount  of 
additions  which  it  was  receiving  from  the  swelling  of  the 
feeders  by  which  it  was  formed.     But  when  men  once  get 
out  of  the  class  of  producers,  and  into  that  of  moneyed 
consumers,  they  rapidly  perceive  an  immediate  benefit  to 
themselves   in   the   reduction  of  the  price   of  articles    of 
consumption,  because  it  adds  proportionally  to  the  value  of 
their  money.     If  prices  can  be  forced  down  fifty  per  cent  by 
legislative  measures,  every  thousand  pounds  in  eflPect  becomes 
fifteen  hundred.      It  thus  not  unfrequently  and  naturally 
happened,  that  the  son  who  enjoyed  the  fortune  made  by 
protection  came  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Free-traders,  because 
it  promised  a  great  addition  to  the  value  of  his  inheritance. 
The  transition  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  father,  and  staunch 
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supporter  of  protection,  who  made  ths  fortune^  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  son,  who  inherited  it,  and  introduced  free-trade 
principles,  was  natural  and  easy.  Each  acted  in  conformity 
with  the  interests  of  his  respective  position  in  society.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  in  such  men  a  selfish  or  sordid 
regard  to  their  own  interests,  and  we  solemnly  disclaim  the 
intention  of  imputing  such.  But  every  one  knows  how  the 
ablest  and  most  elevated  minds  are  insensibly  moulded  by 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  with  which  they  are 
surrounded ;  and,  at  all  events,  they  were  a  type  of  the 
corresponding  change  going  on  in  successive  generations  of 
others  of  a  less  elevated  class  of  minds,  in  whom  the  influence 
of  interested  motives  was  direct  and  immediate. 

Adam  Smith's  work,  now  styled  the  principia  of  econo- 
mical science  by  the  Free-traders,  first  gave  token  of  the 
important  and  decisive  change  then  going  forward  in  society. 
It  bore  an  ominous  and  characteristic  title  :  The  Nature  and 
Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  It  was  not  said  of 
their  wisdom,  virtue,  or  happiness.  The  direction  of  such  a 
mind  as  Adam  Smith's  to  the  exclusive  consideration  of  the 
riches  of  nations,  indicated  the  advent  of  a  period  when  the 
fruits  of  industry  in  this  vast  empire,  sheltered  by  protection, 
had  become  so  great  that  they  had  formed  a  powerfiil  class 
in  society,  which  was  beginning  to  look  to  its  separate 
interests,  and  saw  them  in  the  beating  down  the  price  of 
articles — that  is,  diminishing  the  remuneration  of  other  men's 
industry.  It  showed  that  the  Plutocracy  was  becoming 
powerful.  The  constant  arguments  that  able  work  contained, 
in  favour  of  competition  and  against  monopoly, — its  impas- 
sioned pleadings  in  favour  of  freedom  of  commerce,  and  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  on  importation,  were  so  many 
indications  that  a  new  era  was  opening  in  society  ;  that  the 
interests  of  realised  wealth  were  beginning  to  come  into 
collision  with  those  of  creating  industry,  and  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  a  fierce  legislative  contest  might  be 
anticipated  between  them.  It  is  well  known  that  Adam 
Smith  advocated  the  Navigation  Laws,  upon  the  ground  that 
national  independence  was  of  more  importance  than  national 
wealth.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  devia- 
tion from  his  principles,  and  that,  if  they  were  established 
in  other  particulars,  it  would  be  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible, 
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to  succeed  in  mamtaining  an  exception  in  fayour  of  the  ship- 
ping interests,  because  that  was  retaining  a  burden  on  the 
colonies,  when  the  corresponding  benefit  bad  been  voted 
away. 

Although,  however,  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  from 
their    novelty,   simplicity,   and    alliance  with    democratic 
liberty,  spread  rapidly  in  the  rising  generation — ever  ready 
to  repudiate  the  doctrines  and  throw  off  the  restraints  of 
their  fathers — yet,  so  strongly  were  the  producing  interests 
intrenched  in  the  legislature,  that  a  very  long  period  would 
probably  have  elapsed  before  they  came  to  be  practically 
applied  in  the  measures  of  government,  had  it  not  been  that, 
at  the  very  period  when,  from  the  triumph  of  protection- 
principles  during  the  war,   and  the  vast  wealth  they  had 
realised  in  the  state,  the  moneyed  interest  had  become  most 
powerful,  a  great  revolution  in  the  state  gave  that  interest 
the  command  of  the  House  of  Commons.     By  the  Reform 
Bill  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  that  house  were  given  to 
boroughs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  voters  in  boroughs,  in  the 
new  constituency,  were  shopkeepers  or  those  in  their  interest 
Thus  a  decisive  majority  in  the  House,  which,  from  having 
the  command  of  the  public  purse,  practically  became  pos- 
sessed of  supreme  power,  was  vested  in  those  who  made  their 
living  by  buying  and  selling — with  whom  cheap  prices  was 
all  in  all.     The  producing  classes  were  virtually,  and  to  all 
practical  purposes,  cast  out  of  the  scale.    The  landed  interest, 
on  all  questions  vital  to  its  welfare,  would  evidently  soon  be 
in  a  minority.     Schedules  A  and  B  at  one  blow  disfr*an- 
chised  the  whole  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain,  because 
it  closed  the  avenue  by  which  colonial  wealth  had  hitherto 
found  an  entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons.     Seats  could 
no  longer  be  bought :  the  virtual  representation  of  unrepre- 
sented places  was  at  an  end.     The  greatest  fortunes  made  in 
the  colonies  could  now  get  into  the  House  only  through  some 
populous  place  ;  and  the  majority  of  voters  in  most  popu- 
lous places  were  in  favour  of  the  consumers  and  against  the 
producers,  because  the  consumers  bought  their  goods^  and 
they  bought  those  of  the   producers.      Thus  no  colonial 
member  could  get  in  but  by  forswearing  his  principles  and 
abandoning  the  interests  of  his  order.     The  shipping  interest 
was  more  strongly  intrenched,  because  many  shipping  towns 
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had  direct  representatives  in  parliament,  and  it  accordingly 
was  the  last  to  be  overthrown.  But  when  the  colonies  were 
disfranchised,  and  protection  was  withdrawn  from  their 
industry  to  cheapen  prices  at  home,  it  became  next  to  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  the  shipping  interest — ^not  only  because  the 
injustice  of  doing  so,  and  so  enhancing  freights,  when  pro- 
tection to  colonial  produce  was  withdrawn,  was  evident,  but 
because  it  was  well  imderstood,  by  certain  unequivocal 
symptoms,  that  such  a  course  of  policy  would  at  once  lead 
to  colonial  revolt,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

The  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  were  well  aware  that 
under  it  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  for  boroughs  ;  but  they  clung  to  the  idea  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  seats  would  fall  under  the  influence  of 
the  landed  proprietors  in  their  vicinity,  and  thus  be  brought 
round  to  the  support  of  the  agricultural  interest.  It  was  on 
that  belief  that  Earl  Grey  said  in  private,  amidst  all  his  public 
democratic  declamations,  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  "  the 
most  aristocratic  measure  which  had  ever  passed  the  House 
of  Commons."  But  in  this  anticipation,  which  was  doubt- 
less formed  in  good  faith  by  many  of  the  ablest  supporters 
of  that  revolution,  they  showed  themselves  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  eflfect  of  the  great  monetary  change  of  1 8 1 9,  which  at 
that  very  period  was  undermining  the  influence  of  the  owners 
of  landed  estates  as  much  as  it  was  augmenting  the  power 
of  the  holders  of  bonds  over  their  properties.  As  that  bill 
lowered  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  per  cent,  it  of  course  crippled  the  means  and 
weakened  the  influence  of  the  landowners  as  much  as  it 
added  to  the  powers  of  the  moneyed  interest  which  held 
securities  over  their  estates.  This  soon  became  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance.  After  a  few  severe  struggles,  the 
landowners  in  most  places  saw  that  they  were  overmatched, 
and  that  their  burdened  estates  and  declining  rent-rolls 
were  not  equal  to  an  encounter  with  the  ready  money  of  the 
capitalists,  which  that  change  had  so  much  enhanced  in  value 
and  augmented  in  power.  One  by  one  the  rural  boroughs 
slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  landed,  and  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  moneyed  interest.  At  the  same  time  one 
great  colonial  interest,  that  of  the  West  Indies,  was  so  entirely 
prostrated  by  the  ruinous  measure  of  the  emancipation  of 
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the  N^roes,  that  its  influence  in  Parliament  was  practicallj 
rendered  extinct.  Thus  two  of  the  great  producing  interests 
in  the  state — ^those  of  corn  and  sugar — were  materiallj  weak- 
ened or  nullified,  at  the  very  time  when  the  power  of  their 
opponents,  the  moneyed  aristocracy,  was  most  augmented. 

Experience,  however,  proved  on  one  important  and  decisive 
occasion,  that  even  after  the  Reform  Bill  had  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  it  was  still  possiUe,  by  a  coalition  of  cUi 
the  producing  interests,  to  defeat  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
moneyed  party,  even  when  aided  by  the  whole  influence  of 
government.  On  occasion  of  the  memorable  Whig  budget  of 
1841,  such  a  coalition  took  place,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Free- 
traders were  overthrown.  A  change  of  Ministry  was  the  con- 
sequence ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  nothing  was  gained  by  an 
alteration  of  rulers^  when  the  elements  in  which  political  power 
resided,  under  the  new  constitution,  remained  unchanged. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  now 
succeeded  to  power,  appear  to  have  been  guided  by  those 
views  in  the  free-trade  measures  which  they  subsequently 
introduced.  They  regarded,  and  with  justice,  the  Reform 
Bill  as,  in  the  language  of  the  Times,  "  a  great  fact '' — the 
settlement  of  the  constitution  upon  a  new  basis — on  founda- 
dations  non  tangenda  non  movendoy  if  we  would  shun  the 
peril  of  repeated  shocks  to  our  institutions,  and  ultimately 
of  a  bloody  revolution.  Looking  on  the  matter  in  this  light, 
the  next  object  was  to  scan  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  see  in  what  party  and  interest  in  the  state  a 
preponderance  of  power  was  now  vested.  They  were  not 
slow  in  discerning  the  fatal  truth,  that  the  Reform  Bill  had 
given  a  decided  majority  to  the  representatives  of  boroughs, 
and  that  a  clear  majority  in  these  boroughs  was,  from  the 
embarrassments  which  monetary  change  had  produced  on 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  the  preponderance  of  votes  which 
that  bill  had  given  to  shopkeepers,  vested  in  the  moneyed  or 
consuming  interest.  Such  a  state  of  things  might  be  re- 
gretted, but  still  it  existed ;  and  it  was  the  business  of 
practical  statesmen  to  deal  with  things  as  they  were,  not  to 
indulge  in  vain  regrets  on  what  they  once  were  or  might 
have  been.  It  seemed  impossible  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  concession  to  the 
wishes  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  moneyed  and 
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mercantile  classes,  in  whose  hands  supreme  power,  under  the 
new  constitution,  was  now  practically  vested.  Whether  any 
such  views,  supposing  them  well  founded,  could  justify  a 
statesman  and  a  party,  who  had  received  office  on  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  country,  under  the  most  solemn  engagement  to 
support  the  principles  of  protection,  to  repudiate  those  prin- 
ciples, and  to  introduce  the  measures  tney  were  pledged  to 
oppose,  is  a  question  on  which,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  but 
one  opinion  will  be  formed  by  future  times. 

StUl,  even  when  free-trade  measures  were  resolved  on  by 
Sir  R.  PeeFs  government,  it  was  a  very  doubtful  matter,  in 
the  first  instance,  how  to  secure  their  entire  success.  The 
great  coalition  of  the  chief  producing  interests,  which  bad 
proved  fatal  to  the  Whig  Administration  by  the  election  of 
1841,  might  again  be  reorganised,  and  overthrow  any 
government  which  attempted  to  renew  the  same  projects. 
Ministers  had  been  placed  in  office  on  the  principles  of 
protection  ;  they  were  the  watches,  planted  to  descry  the 
first  approaches  of  the  enemy,  and  repel  his  attacks.  But 
the  old  Roman  maxim,  '^  Divide  et  impera^^  was  tlien  put 
in  practice  with  fatal  effect  on  the  producing  interests,  and, 
in  the  end,  on  the  general  fortunes  of  the  empire.  The 
assault  was  in  the  first  instance  directed  against  the 
agricultural  interest :  the  cry  of  "  Cheap  bread,''  ever  all- 
powerful  with  the  multitude,  was  raised  to  drown  that  of 
"  Protection  to  native  industry."  The  whole  weight  of 
government,  which  at  once  abandoned  all  its  principles,  was 
directed  to  support  the  free-trade  assault,  and  beat  down  the 
protectionist  opposition.  The  whole  population  in  the 
towns — that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  which,  under 
the  Reform  Bill,  returned  two-thirds  of  the  House  of 
Commons — was  roused  almost  to  madness  by  the  prospect 
of  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions.  The  master 
manufacturers  almost  unanimously  supported  the  same  views, 
in  the  hope  that  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  cost  of 
production  would  thus  be  reduced,  and  that  so  the  foreign 
market  for  their  produce  would  be  extended.  The  West 
India  interest,  the  colonial  interest,  the  shipping  interest, 
stood  aloof,  or  gave  only  a  lukewarm  support  to  the 
Protectionists,  conceiving  that  it  was  merely  an  agricultural 
question,  and  that  the  time  was  far  distant  when  there  was 
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any  chance  of  their  interests  being  brought  into  jeopardj. 
"  Cetera  quis  nescit  f "  The  Com  Laws  were  repealed, 
agricultural  protection  was  swept  away,  and  England,  where 
wheat  cannot  be  raised  at  a  profit  when  prices  are  below 
50s.,  or,  at  the  lowest,  45s.  a  quarter,  was  exposed  to  the 
direct  competition  of  states  possessing  the  means  of  raising 
it  to  an  indefinite  extent,  where  it  can  be  produced  and 
imported  at  a  profit  for  in  all  32s. 

What  subsequent  events  have  abundantly  verified,  was  at 
the  time  foreseen  and  foretold  by  the  Protectionists, — that 
when  agricultural  protection  at  home  was  withdrawn,  it  could 
not  be  maintained  in  the  colonies,  and  that  cheap  prices 
must  be  rendered  universal,  as  they  had  been  established  in 
the  great  article  of  human  subsistence.  This  necessity  was 
soon  experienced.  The  West  Indies  were  the  first  to  be 
assailed.  Undeterred  by  the  evident  ruin  which  a  free 
competition  with  the  slave-growing  states  could  not  fail  to 
bring  on  British  planters  forced  to  work  with  free  labourers 
— undismayed  by  the  frightful  injustice  of  first  establishing 
slavery  by  law  in  the  English  colonies,  and  giving  the  utmost 
encouragement  to  Negro  importation,  then  forcibly  emanci- 
pating the  slaves  on  a  compensation  not  on  an  average  a 
fourth  part  of  their  value,  and  then  sweeping  away  all  fiscal 
protection,  and  exposing  the  English  planters,  who  could 
not  with  their  free  labourers  raise  sugar  below  £10  a  ton, 
to  competition  with  slave  states  who  could  raise  it  for  £4 
a  ton — that  great  work  of  fiscal  iniquity  and  free-trade 
spoliation  was  perpetrated.  The  EngUsh  landed  interest 
resisted  the  unjust  measure  ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  they  were  to  be  very  enthusiastic  in  the  cause.  They 
had  not  forgotten  their  desertion  in  the  hour  of  need  by  the 
West  India  planters;  and  the  deferred  punishment,  as  they 
conceived,  dealt  out  to  them  in  return,  was  not  altogether 
displeasing.  The  shipping  interest  did  little  or  nothing  when 
either  contest  was  going  on  ;  nay,  they  in  general,  and  with 
fatal  effect,  supported  free-trade  principles  thus  far :  they 
were  delighted  that  the  tempest  had  not  as  yet  reached  their 
doors,  and  flattered  themselves  none  would  be  insane  enough 
to  attack  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England,  and  hand  us 
over,  bereft  of  our  ocean  bulwarks,  to  the  malice  and  jealousy 
of  our  enemies.     They  little  knew  the  extent  and  infatuation 
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of  political  fanaticism.  They  were  only  reserved,  like 
Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  for  the  melancholy 
privilege  of  being  last  devoured.  Each  session  of  Parliament, 
since  free  trade  was  introduced,  has  been  marked  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  fresh  interest.  The  year  1846  witnessed  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws;  the  year  1847  the  equalisation,  by 
a  rapidly  sliding  scale,  of  the  duties  on  English  free-grown 
and  foreign  slave-raised  sugar ;  and  1849  was  immortalised 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  The  British 
shipowner,  who  pays  £10  for  wages  on  ships,  is  exposed  to 
the  direct  competition  of  the  foreign  shipowner,  who 
navigates  his  vessel  for  £6.  "  Perish  the  colonies,"  said 
Robespierre,  "rather  than  one  principle  be  abandoned." 
Fanaticism  is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries.  The  triumph 
of  free  trade  is  complete.  A  ruinous  and  suicidal  principle 
has  been  carried  out,  in  defiance  alike  of  bitter  experience 
and  national  safety.  Each  interest  in  the  state  has,  since 
the  great  Conservative  party  was  broken  up  by  Sir  R.  PeeFs 
free-trade  measures,  looked  on  with  indiflference  when  its 
neighbour  was  destroyed  ;  and  to  them  may  be  applied  with 
truth  what  the  ancient  annalist  said  of  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
"  Dum  singuli  pugnant,  universi  vincuntur.^^ 

We  say  advisedly,  each  interest  has  looked  on  with 
indiflference  when  its  neighbour  was  destroyed.  That  this 
strong  phrase  is  not  misapplied  to  the  eflfect  of  these  measures 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
illustration.  Ruin,  widespread  and  universal,  has,  we  know 
by  sad  experience,  overtaken,  and  is  rapidly  destroying  these 
once  splendid  colonies.  While  we  write  these  lines,  a 
decisive  proofs  has  been  judicially  aflFbrded  of  the  frightful 
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depreciation  of  property  which  has  there  taken  place,  from 
the  acts  of  successiye  Administrations  acting  on  Liberal 
principles,  and  yielding  to  popular  outcries :  the  fall  has 
amounted  to  ninety-three  per  cent.  Beyond  all  doubt,  since 
the  new  system  began  to  be  applied  to  the  West  Indies, 
property  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
has  perished  under  its  strokes.  The  French  Conrention 
neyer  did  anything  more  complete.  Free-trade  fanaticism 
may  well  glory  in  its  triumphs  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have 
any  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

We  do  not  propose  to  resume  the  debate  on  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  of  which  the  public  hare  heard  so  much  in  this 
Session  of  Parliament.     We  are  aware  that  their  doom  is 
sealed;  and  we  accept  the  extinction  of  shipping  protection 
as  un  fait  accompli^  from  which  we  must  set  out  in  all 
future  discussions  on  the  national  prospects  and  fortunes. 
But,  in  order  to  show  how  enormously  perilous   is   the 
change  thus  made,  and  what  strength  of  aigument  and 
arrays  of  feu^ts  free-trade  fanaticism  has  had  the  merit  of 
triumphing  over,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  tran- 
scribing iuto  our  pages  the  admirable  letter  of  Mr  Young, 
the  able  and  unflinching  advocate  of  the  shipping  interest, 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  after  the  late  interesting 
debate  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.     We  do  so 
not  merely   from    sincere    respect    for    that    gentleman's 
patriotic  spirit  and  services,  but  because  we  do  not  know 
any   document  which,  in   so   short   a   space,   contains  so 
interesting  a  statement  of  that  leading  fact  on  which  the 
whole   question    hinges — viz.   the   progressive    and  rapid 
decline  of  British,  and  growth  of  foreign  tonnage,  with 
those  countries  with  which  we  have  concluded  reciprocity 
treaties  ;  affording  thus  a  foretaste  of  what  we  may  expect 
now  that  we  have  established  a  reciprocity  treaty,  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  with  the  whole  world  : 

*'  My  Lord,— In  the  debate  last  oight  on  the  Navigation  Laws,  yonr 
Lordship  said,— 

^  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  has  spoken  contemptaonslj  of 
statistics.  Let  me  remind  that  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  if  any  state- 
ment founded  on  statistics  remains  unshaken,  it  is  the  statement  that  under 
reciprocity  treaties  now  existing,  by  which  this  country  enjoys  no  protec- 
tion, she,  nevertheless,  monopolises  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
north  of  Europe/ 

As  an  impartial  statist,  as  well  as  a  statesman,  your  Lordship  will 
perhaps  permit  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  IbUowiDg  abstract  ftx>m 
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Parliamentary  returns,  respectfally  trusting  that,  if  the  facts  it  discloses 
should  be  found  irreconcilable  with  the  opinions  yon  have  expressed,  a  sense 
of  justice  will  induce  your  Lordship  to  correct  the  error : — 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  concluded  in  1815. 

The  British  inward  entries  from  that  country  were — 

Tons. 

In  1816  ......  46,140 

In  1824,  reciprocity  having  been  eight  years  in  operation    44,994 

British  tonnage  haying  in  that  period  decreased  146 

The  inward  entries  of  American  tonnage  were — 

Tont. 

In  1816  ......  91,914 

In  1824 163,475 


American  tonnage  having  in  that  period  increased        61,561 

During  that  period  no  reciprocity  existed  with  the  Baltic  Powers; 
and 

In  1815  the  British  entries  from  Prussia,  Sweden,  Den-      tmhl 
mark,  and  Norway  were    ....  78,633 

In  1824 129,895 


British  tonnage  having  increased  51,362 

In  1816  those  Baltic  entries  were     .  319,187 

In  1824 360,624 


Baltic  tonnage  having  increased  31^443 

Thus,  from  the  peace  in  1815  to  1824^  when  the  *  Reciprocity  of  Duties 
Act  *  passed,  in  the  trade  of  the  only  country  in  the  world  with  which  Great 
Britain  was  in  reciprocity,  her  tonnage  declined  146  tons,  and  that  of  the 
foreign  nation  advanced  61,561  tons ;  while  in  the  trade  with  the  Baltic 
powers,  with  which  no  reciprocity  existed,  British  tonnage  advanced  on 
Its  competitors  in  the  proportion  of  61,362  to  31,443  tons. 

From  1824  the  reciprocity  principle  was  applied  to  the  Baltic  powers; 
and — 

Tom. 

In  1824,  the  British  entries  being     .  129,895 

In  1846  they  had  declined  to  .  .  .  88,894 

Having  diminished  during  the  period  41,001 

While  the  Baltic  tonnage,  which  in  1824  was  350,624 

Had  advanced  in  1846  to      ...  .  571,161 


Showing  an  increase  ofno  less  than  220,537 

And  during  this  same  period,  the  proportion  of  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  continued,  under  the  operation  of  the  same  principle,  steadily  to 
advance,  the  British  entries  thence  being — 

Tons. 

In  1846  ......  205,123 

And  the  American     .....  435,399 


Showing  an  excess  of  American  over  British  of  230,276 
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I  have  (I  hope  not  nofairlj)  introdaced  into  this  statement  Americaii 
tonnage,  becanse  it  shows  that  while,  in  the  period  antecedent  to  general 
reciprocity,  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  the  trade  with  that  nation 
prodnced  an  actual  decline  of  British  navigation,  while  in  the  trade  with 
the  Bdtic  powers,  which  was  free  from  that  scourge,  British  navigation 
outstripped  its  competitor,  it  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  reverse 
result,  from  the  moment  the  principle  was  applied  to  the  Baltic  trade; 
while,  above  all,  it  completely  negatives  the  statement  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  north  of  Europe  being  monopolised  by  British  ships, 
showing  that  in  that  commerce,  in  lSi6,  of  an  aggregate  of  660,055  tons, 
British  shipping  had  only  88,894  tons,  while  no  less  than  571,161  tons  were 
monopolised  by  Baltic  ships !  *' 

It  is  evident,  from  this  summary,  that  the  decline  of 
British  and  growth  of  foreign  shipping  wiU  be  so  rapid, 
under  the  system  of  free  trade  in  shipping,  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in 
conducting  our  trade  will  be  superior  in  amount  to  the 
British.  In  all  probability,  in  six  or  seven  years  that 
desirable  consummation  wiU  be  effected;  and  we  shall 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  purchased  freights  a 
farthing  a  pound  cheaper,  by  the  surrender  of  our  national 
safety.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  from  the  moment 
that  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  conducting  our  trade 
exceeds  the  British,  our  independence  as  a  nation  is  gone  ; 
because  we  have  reared  up,  in  favour  of  states  who  may 
any  day  become  our  enemies,  a  nursery  of  seamen  superior 
to  that  which  we  possess  ourselves.  And  every  year, 
which  increases  the  one  and  diminishes  the  other,  brings  us 
nearer  the  period  when  our  ability  to  contend  on  our  own 
element  with  other  powers  is  to  be  at  an  end,  and  England 
is  to  undergo  the  fate  of  Athens  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Aigos-potamos  —  that  of  being  blockaded  in  our  own 
harbours  by  the  fleets  of  our  enemies,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion  on  any  terms  they  might  think  fit  to 
impose. 

But,  in  truth,  the  operations  of  the  Free-traders  will,  to 
all  appearance,  terminate  our  independence,  and  compel  us 
to  sink  into  the  ignoble  neutrality  which  characterised  the 
policy  of  Venice  for  the  last  two  centuries  of  its  indepen- 
dent existence,  before  the  foreign  seamen  we  have  thus 
trained  up  have  time  to  be  arrayed  in  a  Leipsic  of  the 
deep  against  us.  So  rapid,  so  fearfully  rapid,  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  took  place,  and  so  large  a  portion 
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of  our  natioDal  sustenance  has  already  come  to  be  derived 
from  foreign  countries,  that  it  is  evident,  on  the  first 
rupture  with  the  countries  furnishing  them,  we  should  at 
once  be  starved  into  submission.  The  Free-traders  always 
told  us,  that  a  considerable  importation  of  foreign  grain 
would  only  take  place  when  prices  rose  high ;  that  it  was 
a  resource  against  seasons  of  scarcity  only ;  and  that,  when 
prices  in  England  were  low,  it  would  cease  or  become 
trifling.  Attend  to  the  facts.  Free  trade  in  grain  has 
been  in  operation  just  three  years.  We  pass  over  the 
great  importation  of  the  year  1847,  when,  under  the 
influence  of  the  panic,  and  the  high  prices  arising  from  the 
Irish  famine,  no  less  than  12,000,000  quarters  of  grain 
were  imported  in  fifteen  months,  at  a  cost  of  £31,000,000, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  in  specie.  Beyond  all 
doubt  it  was  the  great  drain  thus  made  to  act  upon  our 
metallic  resources — at  the  very  time  when  the  Free-traders 
had,  with  consummate  wisdom,  established  a  sliding  paper 
circulation^  under  which  the  bank-notes  were  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  public  in  proportion  as  the  sovereigns 
were  exported — which  was  the  main  cause  of  the  drea(Uul 
commercial  catastrophe  that  ensued,  and  from  the  eflects 
of  which,  after  two  years  of  unexampled  sufiering,  the 
nation  has  scarcely  yet  begun  to  recover.  But  what  we 
wish  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  is  this.  The  greatest 
importation  of  foreign  grain  ever  known  into  the  British 
islands,  before  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  was  in  the  year 
1839,  when,  in  consequence  of  three  bad  harvests  in  succes- 
sion, 4,000,000  quarters  in  round  numbers,  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  were  imported.  The  average  importation  had  been 
steadily  diminishing  before  that  time,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century  ;  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1835, 
it  was  only  381,000  quarters.  But  since  the  duties  have 
become  nominal,  since  the  1st  February  in  this  year,  the 
importation  has  become  so  prodigious  that  it  is  going  on  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  millions  of  quarters  a-year,  or  a  full 
fourth  of  the  national  consumption,  which  is  somewhat 
under  60,000,000.  This  is  in  the  face  of  prices  fallen  to 
44s.  9d.  for  the  quarter  of  wheat,  and  18s.  the  quarter  of 
oats !  We  recommend  the  Table  below,  taken  from  the 
columns  of  that  able  free-trade  journal,  the  Times — showing 
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the  amount  of  importation  for  the  month  ending  April  5, 
1849,  when  wheat  was  at  45s.  a  quarter — ^to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  well-informed  persons  who  expect  that  low 
prices  will  check,  and  at  last  stop  importation.  It  shows 
decisively  that  even  a  very  great  reduction  of  prices  has 
not  that  tendency  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  importation 
of  grain  and  flour  is  going  on  steadily,  under  the  present 
low  prices,  at  the  rate  of  about  15,000,000  quarters 
a-year.* 

The  reasons  of  this  continued  and  increasing  importation, 
notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  prices,  is  evident,  and  was 
folly  explained  by  the  Protectionists  before  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  took  place,  though  the  Free-traders,  with  their 
usual  disregard  of  facts  when  subversive  of  a  favourite 
theory,  obstinately  refused  to  credit  it.  It  is  this.  The 
price  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  in  the  grain-grow- 
ing countries,  especially  Poland  and  America,  is  entirely 
regulated  by  its  price  in  the  British  islands.  They  can 
raise  com  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such  low  rates,  that 
everything  depends  on  the  price  which  it  will  fetch  in  the 
great  market  for  that  species  of  produce — the  British  empire. 
In  Poland  the  best  wheat  can  be  raised  for  16s.  a  quarter, 
and  landed  at  any  harbour  in  England  at  25s.  The 
Americans,  out  of  the  250,000,000  quarters  of  bread-stufls 
which  they  raise  annually,  and  which,  if  not  exported,  is  in 


*  QuANTiTfBS  Imported  into  tlie  United  Kingdom  in  tlie  month  ending  April  5, 1849  :• 


ToUl  of  corn  and  grain. 


Total  of  meal  and  flour, 


qn.      hath. 

qre.     Us. 

1,110,304    8 

1         6 

cwt.    qn.  lb. 

cwt.  qrs.  lb. 

320,010    0  26 

753    3  11 

qn.      boali. 
1,110,306     1 


cwt.    qrs.    lb. 
320,764    0    9 


QuAirnTiEft  cLarged  with  duty  for  Home  Conramptlon  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  month 

ended  AprU  5, 184y. 


Total  of  com  and  grain. 


Total  of  meal  and  flour. 


qrs.      busli. 

qrp.     bis. 

1,163,908    3 

1         6 

cwt    qrs.  lb. 

cwt.  qrs.  lb. 

365,412    8  24 

2509    0    1 

qrs.      bush. 
1,163,910    1 


cwt.    qrs.  lb. 
367,921     3  25 


-^London  Gautte,  20th  April  1849. 
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great  part  not  worth  10s.  a  quarter,  can  afford,  with  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  exporting  merchant,  to  send  grain  to 
England,  however  small  its  price  may  be  in  the  British 
islands.  However  low  it  may  be,  it  is  much  higher  than 
with  them — and  therefore  it  is  always  worth  their  while  to 
export  it  to  the  British  market.  If  the  price  here  is  40s., 
it  will  there  be  288.  or  30s. ;  if  30s.  here,  it  will  not  be 
more  than  15s.  or  20s.  there.  Thus  the  profit  to  be  made 
by  importation  retains  its  proportion,  whatever  prices  are  in 
this  country,  and  the  motives  to  it  are  the  same  whatever 
the  price  is.  It  is  as  great  when  wheat  is  low  as  when  it  is 
high,  except  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  ship 
before  the  rise  in  the  British  islands  was  known  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  or  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  Now 
that  the  duty  on  wheat  is  reduced  to  Is.  a  quarter,  we  may 
look  for  an  annual  importation  of  from  15,000,000  to 
20,000,000  quarters — that  is,  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of 
the  annual  subsistence,  constantly,  alike  in  seasons  of  plenty 
and  of  scarcity. 

The  reason  why  young  states,  especially  if  they  possess 
land  eminently  fitted  for  agricultural  production,  such  as 
Poland  and  America,  can  thus  permanently  undersell  older 
and  longer  established  empires  in  the  production  of  food, 
is  simple,  permanent,  and  of  universal  application,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  not  generally  understood  or  appreciated. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
superior  weight  of  debts,  public  and  private,  in  the  old  state. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  cause  has  a  considerable 
influence  in  producing  the  effect,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  or  the  principal  one.  The  main  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  superior  riches  of  the  old  state,  when  compared  with 
the  young  one,  which  makes  money  of  less  value,  because  it 
is  more  plentiful.  The  wants  and  necessities  of  an  extended 
commerce,  the  accumulated  savings  of  centuries  of  industry, 
at  once  require  an  extended  circulation,  and  produce  the 
wealth  necessary  to  purchase  it.  The  precious  metals,  and 
wealth  of  every  sort,  flow  into  the  rich  old  state  from  the 
poor  young  one,  for  the  same  reason  that  com,  and  wine, 
and  oil,  follow  the  same  direction  in  obedience  to  the  same 
impulse.  That  it  is  the  superior  riches,  and  not  the  debts 
or  taxes,  of  England  which  render  prices  so  high,  compara- 
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tiyely  speaking,  in  these  islands,  is  decisively  proved  bj  the 
immense  diflference  between  the  value  of  money  and  the 
cost  of  living,  at  the  same  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
empire,  subject  to  the  same  public  and  private  burdens, — 
in  London,  for  example,  compared  with  Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen,  and  Lerwick.  Every  one  knows  that  £1500 
a-year  will  not  go  farther  in  the  English  metropolis  than 
£1000  in  the  Scotch,  or  £750  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Aberdeen,  or  £500  in  the  capital  of  the  Orkney  islands. 
Whence  this  great  difference  in  the  same  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  ?  Simply,  because  money  is  over  plentiful  in 
London,  less  so  in  Edinburgh,  and  much  less  so  in  Aberdeen 
or  Lerwick.  The  cause  explains  the  different  cost  of 
agricultural  production  in  England,  Poland,  the  Ukraine, 
and  America.  It  is  the  comparative  poverty,  the  scarcity 
of  money,  in  the  latter  countries  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference.  Machinery,  and  the  division  of  labour,  almost 
omnipotent  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  production  of  manu- 
factured articles,  are  comparatively  impotent  in  affecting  the 
cost  of  articles  of  rude  or  agricultural  produce.  England, 
under  a  real  system  of  free  trade,  would  undersell  all  the 
world  in  its  manufactures,  but  be  undersold  by  all  the 
world  in  its  agricultural  productions.  If  the  national  debt 
was  swept  away,  and  the  whole  taxes  of  Great  Britain 
removed,  the  cost  of  agricultural  production  would  not  be 
materially  different  from  what  it  now  is.  We  shall  be  able 
to  raise  grain  as  cheap  as  the  serfs  of  Poland,  or  the  peasants 
of  the  Ukraine,  when  we  become  as  poor  as  they  are,  but 
not  till  then.  Under  the  free-trade  system,  however,  the 
period  may  arrive  sooner  than  is  generally  suspected,  and 
the  importation  of  foreign  grain  be  checked  by  the  universal 
pauperism  and  grinding  misery  of  the  country. 

Assuming  it,  then,  as  certain  that,  under  the  free-trade 
system,  the  importation  of  grain  is  to  be  constantly  from  a 
third  to  a  fourth  of  the  annual  consumption,  the  two  points 
to  be  considered  are,  How  is  the  national  independence  to 
be  maintained,  or  incessant  commercial  crises  averted, 
under  the  new  system  ?  These  are  questions  on  which  it 
will  become  every  inhabitant  of  the  British  islands  to 
ponder;  for  on  them,  not  only  the  independence  of  his 
country,  but  the  private  fortune  of  himself  and  his  children^ 
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is  entirely  dependent.     If  so  large  a  portion  as  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  the  annual  subsistence  is  imported  almost  entirely 
from  three  countries,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  America,  how  are 
we  to  withstand  the  hostility  of  these  states  1     Prussia,  in 
the  long  run,  is  under  the  influence  of  Russia,  and  follows 
its  system  of  policy.     The  nations  on  whom  we  depend  for 
so  large  a  part  of  our  food  are  thus  practically  reduced  to 
two,  yiz.,  Russia  and  America — what  is  to  hinder  them  from 
coalescing  to  eflFect  our  ruin,  as  they  practically  did  in  1800 
and  1811,  against  the  independence  of  England'?     Not  a 
shot  would  require  to  be  fired,  not  a  loan  contracted.     The 
simple  threat  of  closing  their  harbours  would  at  once  drive 
us  to  submission.     Importing  a  third  of  our  food  from  these 
two  states,  to  what  famine-price  would  the  closing  of  their 
harbours  speedily  raise  its  cost !    The  failure  of  £15,000,000 
worth  of  potatoes  in  1847 — scarcely  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
annual  agricultural  produce  of  these  islands,  which  is  about 
£300,000,000, — raised  the  price  of  wheat,  in  1848,  from 
60s.  to  110s. — what  would  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  third 
do  ?     Why,  it  would  raise  wheat  to  150s.  or  200s.  a  quar- 
ter— in  other  words,  to  famine-prices — and  inevitably  induce 
general  rebellion,  and  compel  national  submission.     After 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  we  should  again  realise,  after 
similar  Eastern  triumphs,  the  mournful  picture  of  the  famine 
in  Rome,  in  the  lines  of  the  poet  Claudian,*  from  the  stop- 
page of  the  wonted  supplies  of  grain  from  the  two  granaries 
of  the  empire,  Egypt  and  Lybia,  by  the  effect  of  the  Gil- 

*  "  Advenio  supplez,  non  ut  proculcet  Araxen 

Consul  ovans,  nostrssve  premant  pharetrata  secures 
Susa,  nee  ut  rubris  Aquilas  figamus  arenis. 
Hsec  nobis,  hsec  ante  dabas.    Nunc  pabula  tantum 
Roma  precor.    Miserere  tuse,  pater  optime,  gentis  ! 
Extremam  drfeiuU  famem  I  Satiavimus  iram. 
Si  qua  fuit.     Lugenda  Getis  et  flenda  Suevis 
Hausimus :  ipsa  meos  exhorret  Parthia  casus. 

Armato  quondam  populo,  Pfttnunque  vigebam 
Consiliis.    Domui  terras,  urbesque  revinxi 
Legibus :  ad  solem  victrix  utrumque  cucurri. 

•  ft  «  •  «  • 

Nunc  inhonorus  egens  perfert  miserabile  pacia 
Supplicium,  nulloque  palam  circumdatus  hoste, 
Obsessi  discrimen  habet — per  singula  letum 
Impendit  momenta  mihi,  dubitandaque  pauci 
Prescribant  alimenta  dies." 

— Claudiak,  Dt  Bello  Oildonico,  35-100. 
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donic  war.  But  the  knowledge  of  so  terrible  a  catastrophe 
impending  over  the  nation  would  probably  prevent  the 
collision.  England  would  capitulate  while  jet  it  had  some 
food  left,  on  the  first  summons  from  its  imperious  grain- 
producing  masters. 

But  supposing  such  a  decisive  catastrophe  were  not  to 
arise,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period,  how  are  commercial 
crises  to  be  prevented  from  continually  recurring  under  the 
new  policy  ?  How  is  the  commercisJ  interest  to  be  pre- 
served from  ruin — from  the  operation  of  the  system  which 
itself  has  established  'i  This  is  a  point  of  paramount  inte- 
rest, as  it  directly  affects  eveiy  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  the 
commercial  in  the  first  instance,  but  also  the  realised  and 
landed  in  the  last ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  seems  impossible  to 
rouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  overwhelming  importance 
and  terrible  consequences.  Experience  has  now  decisively 
proved  that  the  corn-growing  states,  upon  whom  we  most 
depend  for  our  subsistence,  will  not  take  our  manufactures 
to  any  extent,  though  they  will  gladly  take  our  sovereigns 
or  bullion  to  any  imaginable  amount  The  reason  is,  they 
are  poor  states,  who  are  neither  rich  enough  to  buy,  nor 
civilised  enough  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  our  manufac- 
tured articles,  but  who  have  an  insatiable  thirst  for  our 
metallic  riches,  the  la^t  farthing  of  which  they  will  drain 
away,  in  exchange  for  their  rude  produce.  The  dreadful 
monetary  crises  of  1839  and  1848,  it  is  well  known,  were 
owing  to  the  drain  upon  our  metallic  resources,  produced  by 
the  great  grain  importations  of  those  years,  in  the  first  of 
which  nearly  £10,000,000,  in  the  latter  above £30,000,000  of 
gold,  probably  a  half  of  the  metallic  circulation,  was  at  once 
sent  headlong  out  of  the  country.  Now,  if  an  importation 
of  grain  to  a  similar  amount  is  to  become  permanent^  and 
an  export  of  the  precious  metals  to  a  corresponding  degree 
to  go  on  year  after  year,  how  is  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
similar  disasters  to  be  prevented  ? 

We  could  conceive,  indeed,  a  system  of  paper  currency 
which  might,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  prevent 
these  terrible  disasters.  If  the  nation  possessed  a  circula- 
tion of  bank-notes  capable  of  being  extended  in  proportion 
as  the  metallic  circulation  was  withdrawn  by  the  exchanges 
of  the  commerce  in  grain,  as  was  the  case  during  the  war. 
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the  industry  of  the  country  might  be  vivified  and  sustained 
during  the  absence  of  the  precious  metals,  and  their  want 
be  very  little,  if  at  all,  experienced.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  not  only  is  there  no  provision  made  by  law,  or  the 
policy  of  government,  for  an  extension  of  the  paper  circula- 
tion when  the  metallic  currency  is  withdrawn,  but  the  very 
reverse  is  done.  There  is  a  provision,  and  a  most  stringent 
and  eflFectual  one,  made  for  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
at  the  very  moment  when  its  expansion  is  most  required, 
and  when  the  national  industry  is  threatened  with  starvation 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  and  ceaseless  abstraction  of  the 
precious  metals  which  free  trade  in  grain  necessarily  estab- 
lishes. When  free  trade  is  sending  gold  headlong  out  of 
the  country,  to  buy  food.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  law  sends  the 
bank-notes,  public  and  private,  back  into  the  banker's  coffers, 
and  leaves  the  industry  of  the  country  without  either  of  its 
necessary  supports !  Beyond  all  question,  it  is  the  double 
operation  of  free  trade  in  sending  the  sovereigns  in  enormous 
quantities  out  of  the  country,  and  of  the  monetary  laws  in 
contracting  the  circulation  of  paper  in  a  similar  degree  and 
at  the  same  time,  which  has  done  all  the  mischief,  and  pro- 
duced that  widespread  ruin  which  has  now  overtaken  nearly 
all  the  interests — but  most  of  all  the  commercial  interests — 
in  the  state.  That  ruin  is  easily  explained,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected what  government  has  done  by  legislative  enactment, 
on  free-trade  principles,  during  the  last  five  years. 

1.  They  first,  by  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  restricted 
the  paper  circulation  of  the  whole  empire,  including  Ireland, 
to  £32,000,000  in  round  numbers.  For  every  note  issued, 
either  by  the  Bank  of  England  or  private  banks,  above  that 
sum,  they  required  these  establishments  to  have  sovereigns 
in  their  coffers. 

2.  Having  thus  restricted  the  currency,  by  which  the 
industry  of  the  country  was  to  be  paid  and  supplied,  to  an 
amount  barely  sufficient  for  its  ordinary  wants,  they  next 
proceeded  to  encourage  to  the  greatest  degree  railway 
speculation,  and  pass  bills  through  Parliament  requiring 
an  extraordinary  expenditure,  in  the  next  four  years,  of 
£333,000,000  sterling. 

3.  Having  thus  contracted  the  currency  of  the  nation, 
and  doubled  its  work,  they  next  proceeded  to  introduce,  in 
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1846  and  the  two  following  years,  the  free-trade  sjstem, 
under  the  operation  of  which  our  specie  was  sent  oat  of  the 
countrj  in  enormous  quantities,  in  exchange  for  food,  and 
bj  the  operation  of  the  law  the  paper  proportional]/  con- 
tracted.* 

4.  When  this  extraordinary  system  of  augmenting  the 
work  of  the  people,  at  the  time  the  currency  which  was  to 
sustain  it  was  withdrawn,  had  produced  its  natural  and 
unavoidable  effects,  and  landed  the  nation,  in  October  1847, 
in  such  a  state  of  embarrassment  as  rendered  a  suspension 
of  the  law  unavoidable,  and  induced  a  commercial  crisis  of 
unexampled  severity  and  duration,  the  authors  of  the  mone- 
tary measures  still  clung  to  them  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
state,  and  still  upheld  them,  although  it  is  as  certain  as  any 
proposition  in  Euclid  that,  combined  with  a  free  trade  in 
grain,  they  must  produce  a  constant  succession  of  similar 
catastrophes,  until  the  nation,  like  a  patient  exhausted  by 
repeated  shocks  of  apoplexy,  perishes  under  their  effects. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  annals  of  the  world  can 
produce  another  example  of  insane  and  suicidal  policy  on 
so  great  a  scale  as  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  of  late  years,  in  its  West  India  measures, 
and  the  simultaneaus  establishment  of  free  trade  and 
fettered  currency,  and  a  railway  mania,  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  upon  the  internal  state  of 
the  empire  has  been  beyond  all  measure  dreadful,  and  has 
far  exceeded  the  worst  predictions  of  the  Protectionists 
upon  their  inevitable  effect.  Proofs  on  this  subject  crowd 
in  on  every  side,  and  all  entirely  corroborative  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Protectionists,  and  subversive  of  all  the  prog- 
nostics of  the  Free-traders.  It  was  confidently  asserted  by 
them  that  their  system  would  immensely  increase  our  foreign 
trade,  because  it  would  enrich  the  foreign  agriculturists 
from  whom  we  purchased  grain,  and  who  would  take  our 
manufactures  in  exchange ;  and  what  has  been  the  result, 
after  free-trade  principles  have  been  in  full  operation  for 
three  years  ?    Why,  they  have  stood  thus  : — 

*  In  1845,  the  Bank  of  England  notes  out  with  the  public  were  about  £23,000,000. 
Since  the  free  trade  began  ^ey  have  seldom  been  above  £18,000,000,  and  at  times 
as  low  as  £16,800,000,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  all  Uie  railways  were  going 
on. 
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Ezporta, 
Imports,  Declared  Value. 

Market  Value.  British  and  Irish  produce. 

1845,  .  £84,054,272  .  £60,111,081 

1846,  .  89,281,483  .      67,786,875 

1847,  .  117,047,229  .      58,971,166 

1848,  .  92,660,699  .      53,099,011* 

Thus,  while  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  going 
on  during  the  last  three  years  in  our  imports,  there  has  been 
nothing  but  a  diminution  at  the  same  time  taking  place  in 
our  exports.  The  foreigners  who  sent  us,  in  such  prodi- 
gious quantities,  their  rude  produce,  would  not  take  our 
manufactures  in  return.  They  would  only  take  our  gold. 
Hence  our  metallic  treasures  were  hourly  disappearing  in 
exchange  for  the  provisions  which  poured  in  upon  us  ; 
and  this  was  the  precise  time  that  the  Free-traders  took 
to  establish  the  monetary  system  which  compelled  the  con- 
traction of  the  paper  circulation,  indirect  proportion  to  that 
very  disappearance.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  commercial 
interests  were  thrown  into  unparalleled  embarrassments 
from  such  an  absurd  and  monstrous  system  of  legislation. 

Observe,  if  the  arguments  and  expectations  of  the  Free- 
traders had  been  well  founded,  the  immense  importation  of 
provisions  which  took  place  in  1847  and  1848,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  and  the 
west  of  Scotland,  should  immediately  have  produced  a  vast 
rise  in  our  exports.  Was  this  the  case  ?  Quite  the  reverse ; 
it  was  attended  with  a  decline  in  them.  The  value  of 
corn,  meal,  and  flour  imported  in  the  following  years  stood 
thus : — 

1845, £3,594,299 

1846, 8,870,202 

1847, 29,694,112 

1848, 12,457,857t 

Now,  in  the  year  1847,  though  we  imported  nearly  thirty 
millions'  worth  of  grain,  our  exports  were  £1,200,000  less 
than  in  1845,  when  we  only  received  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  subsistence  from  foreign  states.  Can  there  be  a 
more  decisive  proof  that  the  greatest  possible  addition  to 
our  importation  of  grain  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
any  increase  to  our  export  of  manufactures  ? 

•  Newdegate's  Letter  to  Mr  LaboucKere,  p.  12,  13.        f  Jhid,  p.  17. 
VOL.  I.  2  L 
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}3ut  if  the  great  importation  of  grain  which  free  trade 
induces  into  the  British  empire  is  not  attended  with  anj 
increase  of  our  exports,  in  the  name  of  heaven  what  good 
does  it  do  ?  Feed  the  people  cheap.  But  what  do  they 
gain  by  that,  if  their  wages,  and  the  profits  of  their  employ- 
ers, fall  in  the  same  or  a  greater  proportion  1  that  efiFect 
has  already  taken  place,  and  to  a  most  distressing  extent. 
Wages  of  skilled  operatives,  such  as  colliers,  iron-moulders, 
cotton-spinners,  calico-printers,  and  the  like,  are  now  not 
more  than  half  what  they  were  when  the  Com  Laws  were 
in  operation.  They  are  now  receiving  2s.  6d.  a-day  where, 
before  the  change,  they  received  5s.  Wheat  has  been 
forced  down  from  56s.  to  44s. ;  that  is  somewhat  above  a 
fifth,  but  wages  have  fallen  a  half.  The  last  state  of  those 
men  is  worse  than  the  first.  The  unjust  change  for  which 
they  clamoured  has  proved  ruinous  to  themselves. 

The  way  in  which  this  disastrous  effect  has  taken  place 
is  this :  In  the  first  place,  the  balance  of  trade  has  turned 
so  ruinously  against  us,  from  the  effect  of  the  free-trade 
measures,  that  the  credit  of  the  commercial  classes  has, 
under  the  operation  of  our  monetary  laws,  been  most  seri- 
ously confused.  It  appears,  from  the  accurate  and  laborious 
researches  of  Mr  Newdegate,  that  the  balance  of  trade 
against  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  three  years  of  fi-ee 
trade,  has  been  no  less  than  £54,000,000  sterling.*  Now, 
woM  experience  has  taught  the  English  people  that  the 
turning  of  the  balance  of  trade  is  a  most  formidable  thing 
against  a  commercial  nation,  and  that  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  which  has  always  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  calamities,  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the 
theory  of  Adam  Smith,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  sort  of 
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Britlah  8hipe. 

Balance  of  Trade  against  Britain. 
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Imports. 

Deducting 
Fre%hta. 
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4:84,054,272 
89/281,433 

1 17,047,229 
92,660,699 

£70,236,726 
66,283,270 
70,329,671 
61,557,191 

£12,979,089 
13,581,165 
18,817,742 
14,699,491 

£13,817,446 
22,998,163 
46,717,558 
3U03,508 

£838.357 

9,416,998 

27,899,816 

16,404,017 

£38:^,043,633 

£268,406,878 

£60,077,487 

£114,636,675 

£54,559,188 

— Nbwdboatr,  12-13. 
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consequence.  When  coupled  with  a  sliding  currency  scale, 
which  contracts  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  in  proportion 
as  the  specie  is  withdrawn,  it  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 
calamities  which  can  befall  a  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing state.  It  is  under  this  evil  that  the  nation  is  now 
labouring :  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  till  folly  of  conduct 
and  error  of  opinion  have  been  expiated  or  eradicated  by 
suflFering. 

In  the  next  place,  the  purchase  of  so  very  large  a  portion 
as  a  fourth  of  the  annual  subsistence — not  from  our  own 
cultivators,  who  consume,  on  an  average,  five  or  six  pounds 
a-head  of  our  manufactures,  but  from  foreign  growers,  who 
consume  little  or  nothing — ^lias  had  a  most  serious  efiect 
upon  the  home  trade.  The  introduction  of  12,000,000  or 
13,000,000  quarters  of  grain  a-year  into  our  markets,  from 
countries  whose  importation  of  our  manufactures  is  almost 
equal  to  nothing,  is  a  most  dreadfully  depressing  circumstance 
to  our  manufacturers.  It  is  destroying  one  set  of  customers, 
and  that  the  very  best  we  have — the  home  growers — with- 
out rearing  up  another  to  supply  their  place.  It  is  exchang- 
ing the  purchases  by  substantial  yeomen,  our  own  countrymen 
and  neighbours,  of  our  fabrics,  for  the  abstraction  by  aliens 
and  enemies  of  our  money.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  con- 
verting a  customer  into  a  pauper,  dependent  on  our  support. 
It  was  distinctly  foretold,  by  the  Protectionists,  during  the 
whole  time  the  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was 
going  forward,  that  this  effect  would  take  place  ;  that  the 
peasants  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Vistula  did  not  con- 
sume a  hundredth  part  as  much,  per  head,  as  those  of 
East  Lothian  or  Essex  ;  and  that  to  substitute  the  one 
for  the  other  was  to  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 
These  predictions,  however,  were  wholly  disregarded  ; 
the  thing  was  done ;  and  now  it  is  found  that  the 
result  has  been  much  worse  than  was  anticipated — for, 
not  only  has  it  gratuitously  and  unnecessarily  crippled  the 
means  of  a  large  part  of  the  home  consumers  of  our  manu- 
factures, but  it  has  universally  shaken  and  contracted  credit, 
especially  in  the  commercial  districts,  by  the  drain  it  has 
induced  upon  the  precious  metals.  These  evils,  from  the 
earliest  times,  have  been  felt  by  mercantile  nations  ;  but 
they  were  the  result,  in  previous  cases,  of  adverse  circum^ 
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stances  or  necessity.  It  was  reserved  for  this  age  to  intro- 
duce them  Yoluntarilj,  and  regard  them  as  the  last  result  of 
political  wisdom. 

In  the  third  place,  the  reduction  of  prices,  and  diminu- 
tion in  the  remuneration  of  industry,  which  has  taken  place 
from  the  introduction  of  free  trade,  and  the  general  admis- 
sion of  foreign  produce  and  manufactures  raised  in  countries 
where  production  is  clieap,  because  money  is  scarce  and 
taxes  light,  to  compete  with  one  where  production  is  dear, 
because  money  is  plentiful  and  taxes  heavy,  cannot,  of 
course,  fail  to  be  attended — and  that  from  the  very  outset 
— with  the  most  disastrous  effects  upon  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  empire,  and  especially  such  of  them  as  are  engaged 
in  trade  and  manufactures.  Suppose  that,  anterior  to  the 
monetary  and  free-trade  changes  intended  to  force  down 
prices,  the  annual  value  of  the  industry  of  the  country  stood 
thus,  which  we  believe  to  be  very  near  the  truth  : — 

Lands  and  minerals,         ....     £300,000,000 
Mannfactores  and  commerce  of  aU  sorts,  .        200,000,000 


Dedact  taxes  and  local  burdens,  £S0,000,000 

Interest  of  mortgages,       .  .        50,000,000 


180,000,000 


Clear  to  national  industry,         .  .     £370,000,000 

But  if  prices  are  forced  down  a  half,  which,  at  the  very 
least,  may  be  anticipated,  and,  in  fact,  has  already  taken 
place,  from  the  combined  effect  of  free  trade  and  a  restricted 
currency,  estimating  each  at  a  fourth  only,  the  account  will 
stand  thus, — 

Land  and  minerals,  ....     £150,000,000 

Manufactures,       .....        100,000,000 


Total,      .....       250,000,000 
Deduct  taxes  and  rates,     .  £S0,000,000 

Interest  of  mortgages,       .  .        50,000,000 

130,000,000 


Clear  to  national  industry,  .  .     £120,000,000 

Thus,  by  the  operation  of  these  changes,  in  money  and 
commerce,  which  lower  prices  a  hcdfy  the  whole  national 
income  is  reduced  from  £370,000,000  to  £120,000,000,  or 
less  than  a  third.     Such  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  a  great 
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reduction  of  prices,  in  a  community  of  which  the  major  and 
more  important  part  is  still  engaged  in  the  work  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  such  the  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  Marquis 
of  Granby's  observation,  that,  under  such  a  reduction,  the 
whole  producing  classes  must  lose  more  than  they  can  by 
possibility  gain,  because  their  loss  is  upon  their  whole 
income,  their  gain  only  upon  that  portion  of  their  means 
— seldom  more  than  a  half — which  is  spent  on  the  pur- 
chase of  articles,  the  cost  of  which  is  affected  by  the  fall  of 
prices. 

The  most  decisive  proof  of  the  universality  and  general 
sense  of  this  reduction  of  income  and  general  distress,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  efforts  which  Mr  Cobden  and  the  free-trade 
party  are  now  making  to  effect  a  great  reduction  in  the 
public  expenditure.  During  the  discussion  on  Corn-Law 
repeal,  they  told  us  that  the  change  they  advocated  could 
make  no  sort  of  difference  on  the  income  of  the  producing 
and  agricultural  classes,  and  that  it  would  produce  an  addi- 
tion to  the  income  of  the  trading  classes  of  £100,000,000 
a-year.  Of  course,  the  national  and  public  resources  were 
to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  change  ;  and  it  was  under 
this  belief  adopted.  Now,  however,  that  the  change  has 
taken  place,  and  its  result  has  been  found  to  be  a  universal 
embarrassment  to  all  classes  and  interests,  but  especially  to 
the  commercial,  they  turn  round  and  tell  us  that  this  effect 
is  inevitable  from  the  change  of  prices — that  the  halcyon 
days  of  high  rents  and  profits  are  at  an  end,  and  that  all 
that  remains,  is  for  all  classes  to  accommodate  themselves 
the  best  way  they  can  to  the  inevitable  change.  They  pro- 
pose to  begin  with  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  from  whom  they  propose  to  cut  off 
£11,000,000  a-year  of  income.  But  they  consider  this  per- 
fectly safe,  because,  as  the  aspect  of  things,  both  abroad  and 
in  our  colonial  empire,  is  so  singularly  pacific,  and  peace  and 
goodwill  are  so  soon  to  prevail  among  men,  they  think  it 
will  be  soon  possible  to  disband  our  troops,  sell  our  ships  of 
war,  and  trust  the  stilling  the  passions  and  settling  the  dis- 
putes of  nations  and  races  to  the  great  principles  of  justice 
and  equity,  which  invariably  regulate  the  proceedings  of  all 
popular  and  democratic  communities.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  probability  of  such  a  millennium  soon  arriving,  or  of  the 
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prognostics  of  its  approach,  which  passing  and  recent  events 
in  India,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Ireland,  have  aflForded,  or  are  aflFording.  We  refer  to 
them  only  as  giving  the  most  decisive  proof  that  the  Free- 
traders have  now  themselves  become  sensible  that  their 
measures  have  produced  a  general  impoverishment  of  all 
classes,  from  the  head  of  the  State  downwards,  and  that  a 
great  reduction  of  expenditure  is  unavoidable,  if  a  general 
public  and  private  bankruptcy  would  be  averted. 

In  truth,  the  proofs  of  this  general  impoverishment  are 
now  so  numerous  and  decisive,  that  they  have  brought  con- 
viction home  to  the  minds  of  the  most  obdurate,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  free-trade  leaders  or  agitators — ^whose 
fanaticism  is,  of  course,  fixed  and  incurable — have  produced 
a  general  distrust  of  the  new  principles.  A  few  facts  will 
place  them  in  the  most  striking  light.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  emigrants  who  had,  previous  to  1847,  sailed  from  the 
British  shores,  was  in  1839,  when  they  reached  129,000. 
But  in  the  year  1847,  the  first  year  of  free  trade  and  a  fet- 
tered currency,  they  rose  at  once  to  258,270.  In  1848  they 
were  248,000.  The  number  this  year  is  understood  to  be 
still  greater,  and  composed  almost  entirely,  not  of  paupers 
— who,  of  course,  cannot  get  away — but  of  the  better  sort 
of  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  small  farmers,  who,  under  the 
new  system,  find  their  means  of  subsistence  dried  up.  The 
poor-rate  in  England  has  now  risen  to  £7,000,000  annually 
— as  much  in  nominal  amount  as  it  was  in  1834,  when  the 
new  poor-law  was  introduced  by  the  Whig  Government ; 
and,  if  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  is  taken  into  account, 
half  as  much  more.  A  seventh  of  the  British  empire  are 
now  supported  in  the  two  islands  by  the  parish  rates,  and 
yet  the  demands  on  private  charity  are  hourly  increasing. 
Crime  is  universal  and  rapidly  on  the  increase.  In  Ireland, 
where  the  commitments  never  before  exceeded  21,000,  they 
rose  in  1848  to  39,000.  In  England,  in  the  same  year, 
they  were  30,000  ;  in  Scotland,  4908  ;  all  a  great  increase 
over  previous  years.  It  is  not  surprising  crime  was  so  pro- 
lific in  a  country  where,  in  the  preceding  year,  at  least 
250,000  persons  died  of  famine,  in  spite  of  the  noble  grant 
of  £10,000,000  from  the  British  treasury  for  their  support. 
We  extract  from  the  Standard  of  Freedom  the  following 
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summary  of  some  of  the  social  results  which  have  followed 
the  adoption  of  Liberal  principles : — 

"  Statb  of  England. — One  man  in  every  ten,  according  to  Sir  J.  Graham, 
a  short  time  ago  was  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  in  this  country ;  bnt  now,  it 
appears,  from  a  return  np  to  June  last,  it  is  not  10  per  cent,  but  1 1  per  cent 
of  the  population  who  receive  parochial  relief;  for  the  persons  so  relieved 
amount  to  1,700,000  out  of  15,000,000.  £7,000,000  was  raised  annually 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England,  and  £500,000  in  Scotland ;  and,  taking 
the  amount  collected  for  and  raised  in  Ireland  at  £1,860,957,  it  makes  a  total 
of  £9,460,957,  as  the  sum  levied  annually  in  the  British  empire  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  or  three  times  the  cost  of  the  civil  government,  independently  of 
the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy.  Besides  the  regular  standing  force,  there  is 
the  casual  poor,  a  kind  of  disposable  force,  moving  about  and  exhausting 
every  parish  they  go  through.  In  1815,  there  were  1791  vagrants  in  one 
part  of  the  metropolis,  and,  in  1828,  in  the  same  district  in  London,  they  had 
increased  to  16,086.  In  1832,  the  number  was  35,600,  which  had  Increased, 
in  1847,  to  41,743.  Moreover  there  is  a  certain  district  south  of  the  Thames, 
in  which,  for  the  six  months  ending  September  1846,  the  number  was  18,533, 
and  which  had  increased,  during  the  same  six  months  in  1847,  to  44,937. 
And,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  one  of  the  first  unions  in  the  West  Hiding, 
in  1836,  one  vagrant  was  relieved,  and,  in  1847,  1161.  This  affords  a 
pretty  strong,  dark,  and  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  destitution  prevailing 
in  this  country  J*^  ^Standard  of  Freedom, 

General  as  the  distress  is  which,  under  the  combined 
operations  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  cun'ency,  has  been 
brought  upon  the  country,  there  is  one  circumstance  of 
peculiar  importance  which  has  not  hitherto,  from  the  eflforts 
of  the  Free-traders  to  conceal  it,  met  with  the  attention 
it  deserves.  This  is  the  far  greater  amount  of  ruin  and 
misery  they  have  brought  upon  the  commercial  classes,  who 
supported,  than  the  agriculturists,  who  opposed  them.  The 
landed  interest  is  only  beginning  to  experience,  in  the  pre- 
sent low  prices,  the  depressing  effects  of  free  trade.  The 
Irish  famine  has  hitherto  concealed  or  postponed  them. 
London  is  suffering,  but  not  so  much  as  the  provincial 
towns,  from  its  being  the  great  place  where  the  realised 
wealth  of  the  country  is  spent.  But  the  whole  commercial 
classes  in  the  manufacturing  towns  have  felt  them  for  nearly 
two  years  in  the  utmost  intensity.  It  is  well  known  that, 
during  that  short  period,  one-half  of  the  wealth  realised,  and 
in  course  of  realisation,  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Glasgow,  has  perished.  There  is  no  man 
practically  acquainted  with  these  cities  who  will  dispute  that 
fact.  The  poor-rates  of  Glasgow,  which,  five  years  ago,  did 
not  exceed  £30,000  a-year  for  the  parliamentary  city,  have 
now  reached  £200,000 ;  viz. — 
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Glasgow  parish, 
Barony, 
Gorbals,     . 


£98,000 

70,000 

82,000 

£200,000 

The  sales  by  shopkeepers  in  these  towns  have  not,  during 
three  years,  been  a  third  of  their  average  amount.  All  the 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Lords'  committee  on  the 
public  distress,  describe  this  panic  of  autumn  1847  as 
infinitely  exceeding,  in  duration  and  severity,  anything  pre- 
viously experienced  ;  and  the  state  of  matters,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  shock  given  to  public  credit,  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  entries  as  to  the  state  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  June  1845  and  October  1847,  when  the  law 
was  suspended : — 

June  1845. 


Date. 

ISaUB   DSPARTMSKT. 

BANKfNO  DKPARTMKXT. 

1 

Notef  lasued. 

Gold  and  SUver 
Bullion. 

Notes  in  Reaenre. 

Gold  and  Silver 

Coin.             1 

1 

June    7 

—  14 

—  21 

—  28 

£29,732,000 
29,917,000 
30,051,000 
80,047,000 

£15,732,000 
15,917,000 
16,051,000 
16,047,000 

£9,382,000 
9,854,000 
9,837,000 
9,717,000 

£779,000 
696,000 
587,000 
5,54,000 

October  1847. 


Date. 

Issue  Dkpartmbnt. 

Bamkino  Dspartmb.vt. 

Notes  Issued. 

Gold  and  Silver 
Bullion. 

Notes  in  Reserve. 

Gold  and  SUver 
Coin. 

Oct.     2 

—  9 

—  16 

—  21 

—  30 

£22,121,000 
21,961,000 
21,989,000 
21,865,000 
22,009,000 

£8,121,000 
7,961,000 
7.989,000 
7,865,000 
8,009,000 

£3,409,000 
3,321,000 
2,630,000 
1,547,000 
1,176,000 

£443,000 
447,000 
441,000 
447,000 
429,000 

— 0(nnmercial  Oriiis,  2d  edition,  182,  133. 

Thus,  such  was  the  severity  of  the  panic,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  consequent  on  the  monetary  laws 
and  the  operation  of  free  trade  in  grain,  that  the  nation  was 
all  but  rendered  bankrupt,  and  hklf  its  traders  unques- 
tionably were  so,  when  there  were  still  eight  millions  of 
sovereigns  in  the  issue  department  of  the  bank  which  could 
not  be  touched,  while  the  reserve  of  notes  in  the  banking 
department  had  sunk  from  nearly  £10,000,000  in  1845, 
to  £1,100,000! 
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So  portentous  a  state  of  things,  fraught  as  it  necessarilj 
was  with  utter  ruin  to  a  great  part  of  the  best  interests  in 
the  empire,  was  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  com- 
mercial classes,  when  they  embarked  in  the  free-trade 
crusade  against  the  productive  interests.  It  might  have  been 
long  of  coming  on,  and  certainly  would  never  have  set  in 
with  half  the  severity  which  actually  occurred,  had  it  not 
been  that,  not  content  with  the  project  of  forcing  down 
prices  by  means  of  the  unrestricted  admission  of  foreign 
produce,  they  at  the  same  time  sought  to  augment  their 
own  fortunes  by  restricting  the  currency.  It  was  the  double 
project,  beyond  all  question,  which  proved  their  ruin.  They 
began  and  flattered  themselves  they  would  play  out  success- 
fully the  game  of  "  beggar  my  neighbour ;"  but  by  pushing 
their  measures  too  far,  it  turned  into  one  of  "  beggar  our- 
selves.'' It  was  the  double  strain  of  free  trade  and  a 
fettered  currency  which  brought  such  embarrassment  on  the 
commercial  classes,  as  it  was  the  double  strain  of  the  Spanish 
and  Russian  wars  which  proved  the  destruction  of  Napoleon. 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  great 
measures  of  injustice  cannot  be  carried  into  execution,  either 
by  communities  or  single  men,  without  the  justice  of  the 
Divine  administration  being  made  manifest,  by  the  authors 
themselves  being  involved  in  the  very  ruin  which  they  were 
preparing  only  for  others. 

The  Free-traders  say  that  there  is  no  general  reaction 
against  their  principles,  and  that  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment on  Protectionist  principles  is  at  present  impossible. 
We  shall  not  inquire,  and  have  not  the  means  of  knowing, 
whether  or  not  this  statement  is  well  founded.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  the  statement  as  true  ;  and  we  perceive  a 
great  social  revolution,  accompanied  with  infinite  present 
suffering,  but  most  important  ultimate  results,  growing  from 
their  obstinate  adherence  to  their  principles,  in  defiance  of 
the  lessons  of  experience.  The  Free-traders  are  with  their 
own  hands  destroying  the  commercial  classesy  which  had 
acquired  an  undue  preponderance  in  the  state.  They  must 
work  out  their  own  punishment  before  they  abjure  their 
principles.  Every  day  a  free-trading  merchant  or  shop- 
keeper is  swept  into  the  Gazette,  and  his  family  cast  down 
to  the  humblest  ranks  in  society.     They  go  down  like  the 
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Fifth  Monarchy  men  wlien  expelled  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell,  or  the  Girondists  when  led  to 
the  scaffold  by  the  Jacobins,  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of 
their  principles  when  perishing  from  their  effects  : — 

^*  They  are  trne  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And,  like  reapers,  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death." 

But  this  constancy  of  individuals  when  suffering  under 
the  measures  they  themselves  have  introduced,  however 
curious  and  respectable  as  a  specimen  of  the  unvarying 
effect  of  fanaticism,  whether  religious  or  social,  on  the  human 
mind,  cannot  permanently  arrest  the  march  of  events  ;  it 
cannot  stop  the  effect  of  their  own  measures,  any  more  than 
the  courage  of  the  Highlanders  in  1745  could  prevent  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  Let  them  adhere  to 
free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency  as  they  like,  the  advocates 
of  the  new  measures  are  daily  and  hourly  losing  their  influ- 
ence. Money  constitutes  the  sinews  of  war  not  less  in  social 
than  in  national  contests.  No  cause  can  be  long  victorious 
which  is  linked  to  that  worst  of  allies.  Insolvency.  In 
two  years  the  mercantile  classes  have  destroyed  one-half  of 
their  own  wealth  ;  should  two  such  years  again  occur,  one- 
half  of  what  remains  will  be  gone.  Crippled,  discredited, 
ruined,  beat  down  by  foreign  competition,  exhausted  by  the 
failure  of  domestic  supplies,  the  once  powerful  mercantile 
body  of  England  will  be  prostrate  in  the  dust.  All  other 
classes,  of  course,  will  be  suffering  from  their  fall,  but  none 
in  the  same  degree  as  themselves.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  land  may  regain  its  appropriate  influence  in  the  state, 
by  the  ruin  which  their  own  insane  measures  have  brought 
upon  its  oppressors.  No  one  will  regret  the  lamentable 
consequences  of  such  a  change,  already  far  advanced  in  its 
progress,  more  than  ourselves,  who  have  uniformly  foretold 
its  advent,  and  strenuously  resisted  the  commercial  and 
monetary  changes  which,  amidst  shouts  of  triumph  from  the 
whole  Liberal  party,  were  silently  but  certainly  inducing 
these  results. 

Confounded  at  such  a  series  of  events,  so  widely  different 
from  what  they  anticipated  and  had  predicted  from  their 
measures,  the  Free-traders  have  no  resource  but  to  lay  them 
all  on  two  external  causes,  for  which  they  are  not,  as  they 
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conceive,  responsible :    these  causes  are,  the  French  and 
German  revolutions,  and  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland. 

That  the  revolutions  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
materially  affected  the  market  for  the  produce  of  British 
industry,  in  the  countries  where  they  have  occurred,  is  indeed 
ceitain ;  but  are  the  Liberals  entitled  to  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  consequences  of  these  convulsions  ?  Have  we 
not,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  been  labouring  incessantly  to 
encourage  and  extend  revolution  in  all  the  adjoining  states  1 
Did  we  not  insidiously  and  basely  support  the  revolutions 
in  South  America,  and  '^  call  a  new  world  into  existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old  V  Was  not  the  result  of  that 
monstrous  and  iniquitous  interference  in  support  of  the  rebels 
in  an  allied  state,  to  induce  the  dreadful  monetary  catas- 
trophe of  December  1825,  the  severest,  till  that  of  1847, 
ever  experienced  in  modem  Europe?  Did  we  not,  not 
merely  instantly  recognise  the  French  revolutions  of  1830 
and  1848,  but  lend  our  powerful  aid  and  countenance  to 
extend  the  laudable  example  to  the  adjoining  states  ?  Did 
we  not  join  with  France  to  prevent  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  regaining  the  command  of  Flanders  in  1832, 
and  blockade  the  Scheldt  while  Marshal  Gerard  bombarded 
Antwerp  ?  Did  we  not  conclude  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
to  effect  the  revolutionising  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
bathe  both  countries  for  four  years  with  blood,  to  establish 
revolutionary  queens  on  both  the  thrones  in  the  Peninsula  ? 
Have  we  not  intercepted  the  armament  of  the  King  of 
Naples  against  Sicily,  by  Admiral  Parker's  fleet,  and  aided 
the  insurgents  in  that  island  with  arms  from  the  Tower  ? 
Did  we  not  interfere  to  arrest  the  victorious  columns  of 
Radetsky  at  Turin,  but  never  move  a  step  to  check  Charles 
Albert  on  the  Mincio  ?  Did  we  not  side  with  revolutionary 
Prussia  against  the  Danes,  and  aid  in  launching  Pio  Nono 
into  that  frantic  career  which  has  spread  such  ruin  through 
the  Italian  peninsula  ?  Have  we  not  all  but  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  our  old  ally,  Austria,  from  our  notorious  intrigues 
to  encourage  the  furious  divisions  which  have  torn  that  noble 
empire  ?  Nay,  have  we  not  been  so  enamoured  of  revolu- 
tion, that  we  could  not  avoid  showing  a  partiality  for  it  in 
our  own  dominions — rewarding  and  encouraging  O'Connell, 
and  allowing  monster  meetings,  till  by  the  neglect  of  Irish 
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iodustry  we  landed  them  in  famine,  and  by  the  fanning  of 
Irish  passions  brought  them  up  to  rebellion  ; — and  establish- 
ing a  constitution  in  Canada  which  gave  a  decided  majority 
in  Parliament  to  an  alien  and  rebel  race,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  giving  the  colonial  administration  to  the  very 
party  whom,  ten  years  ago,  the  loyalists  put  down  with  true 
British  spirit  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  All  this  we  have 
done,  and  have  long  been  doing ;  and  now  that  the  con- 
sequences of  such  multifarious  sins  have  fallen  upon  us, 
in  the  suffering  which  revolution  has  at  last  brouglit  upon 
the  British  empire,  the  Liberals  turn  round  and  seek  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  the  disasters  produced  by  their 
internal  policy,  by  throwing  it  on  the  external  events  which 
they  themselves  have  induced. 

Then  as  to  the  Irish  famine  of  1846,  it  is  rather  too 
much,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  to  go  on  ascribing  the 
general  distress  of  the  empire  to  a  partial  failure  of  a  parti- 
cular crop,  which,  after  all,  did  not  exceed  the  loss  of  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  annual  agricultural  produce  of  the 
British  Islands.  But  if  the  Free-traders'  principles  had  been 
well  founded,  this  failure  in  Ireland  should  have  been  the 
greatest  possible  blessing  to  their  party  in  the  state,  because 
it  immediately  effected  that  transference  of  the  purchase  of 
a  part  of  the  national  food  from  home  to  foreign  cultivators, 
which  is  the  very  thing  they  hold  out  as  such  an  advantage, 
and  as  likely  in  an  especial  manner  to  enlarge  the  foreign 
market  for  our  manufactures.  It  induced  the  importation  of 
£30,000,000  worth  of  foreign  grain  in  three  months  :  that, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Free-traders,  should  have  put  all  our 
manufacturers  in  activity,  and  placed  the  nation  in  the  third 
heaven.  Disguise  it  as  you  will,  the  Irish  potato-rot  was 
but  an  anticipation,  somewhat  more  sudden  than  was  ex- 
pected, of  the  free-trade  rot,  which  was  held  out  as  a  certain 
panacea  for  all  the  national  evils.  And  now,  when  free 
trade  and  a  restricted  currency  have  not  proved  quite  so 
great  a  blessing  as  they  anticipated,  the  Free-traders  turn 
round  and  lay  it  all  on  the  substitution  of  foreign  importa- 
tion for  domestic  production  in  Ireland,  when  that  very 
substitution  is  the  thing  they  have,  by  abolishing  the  Com 
Laws,  laboured  to  effect  over  the  whole  empire. 

Then  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  has  at  length 
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reached  the  present  unparalleled  crisis  of  difficulty  and 
suffering,  the  conduct  of  the  Liberals  has  been,  if  possible, 
still  more  inconsistent  and  self-condemnatory.  For  half  a 
century  past,  they  have  been  incessantly  declaiming  on  the 
mild,  inoffensive,  and  industrious  character  of  the  Irish  race; 
upon  their  inherent  loyalty  to  the  throne ;  and  upon  the 
enormous  iniquity  of  British  rule,  which  had  brought  the 
whole  misfortunes  under  which  they  were  labouring  on  that 
virtuous  people.  Nothing  but  equal  privileges,  Catholic 
emancipation,  parliamentary  reform,  burgh  reform,  and  in- 
fluence at  Dublin  Castle,  we  were  told,  were  required  to  set 
everything  right,  and  render  Ireland  as  peaceable  and  pros- 
perous as  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  The  conduct 
of  James  I.  and  Cromwell,  in  planting  Saxon  and  Protestant 
colonies  in  Ulster,  was  in  an  especial  manner  held  up  to 
detestation,  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  social  and  reli- 
gious divisions  which  had  ever  since  distracted  the  country. 
Well,  the  Liberals  have  given  all  these  things  to  the  Irish. 
For  twenty  years,  the  island  has  been  governed  entirely  on 
these  principles.  They  have  got  Catholic  emancipation,  a 
reduction  of  the  Protestant  church,  national  education, 
corporate  reform,  parliamentary  reform,  monster  meetings, 
ceaseless  agitation,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  objects  for  which,  in 
common  with  the  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain,  they  have 
so  long  contended.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Is  it 
that  pauperism  has  disappeared,  industry  flourished,  divisions 
died  away,  prosperity  become  general  ?  So  far  from  it, 
divisions  never  have  been  so  bitter,  dissension  never  so 
general,  misery  so  grinding,  suffering  so  universal,  since  the 
British  standards,  under  Henry  II.,  seven  centuries  ago, 
first  approached  their  shores.  A  rebellion  has  broken  out ; 
anarchy  and  agitation,  by  turning  the  people  aside  from  in- 
dustry, have  terminated  in  famine  ;  and  even  the  stream  of 
English  charity  seems  dried  up,  from  the  immensity  of  the 
suffering  to  be  relieved,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which  it  has 
heretofore  been  received.  And  what  do  the  Liberals  now  do  ? 
Why,  they  put  it  all  down  to  the  score  of  the  incurable  indo- 
lence and  heedlessness  of  the  Celtic  race,  which  nothing  can 
eradicate,  and  cordially  support  Sir  R.  Peel's  proposal  to 
plant  English  colonies  in  Connaught,  exactly  similar  to 
CromweWs  in  Ukter,  so  long  the  object  of  Liberal  hatred 
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and  declamation  I  Thej  tell  us  now  that  the  native  Irish 
are  irreclaimable  helots,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  and  incapable  of  improvement  till  directed  by  Saxon 
heads  and  supported  bj  the  produce  of  Saxon  hands.  Thej 
forget  that  it  is  these  very  helots  whom  they  represented 
as  such  immaculate  and  valuable  subjects,  the  victims  of 
Saxon  injustice  and  Ulster  misrule.  They  forget  that 
English  capitalists  and  farmers  would  long  since  have  mi- 
grated to  Ireland,  and  induced  corn  cultivation  in  its  western 
and  southern  provinces,  were  it  not  that  Liberal  agitation 
kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  menacing  violence,  and  Liberal 
legislation  took  away  all  prospect  of  remunerating  prices  for 
their  grain-produce.  And  thus  much  for  the  Crowning  of 
the  Column  of  Free  Trade,  and  Crushing  of  the  Pedestal  of 
the  Nation. 


CRIME    AND    TRANSPORTATION 


[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  BIav  &  July  18U,  &  Nov.  1849] 

Among  the  many  causes  of  anxiety  which  the  present  state 
of  society  in  the  British  empire  must  occasion  to  every 
thoughtful  or  reflecting  mind — one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  alarming  is,  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  increase  of 
crime.  The  Liberals  shut  their  eyes  to  this,  because  it 
afibrds  a  sad  illustration  of  the  efi^ct  of  their  favourite 
theories,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  been,  under 
the  direction  of  his  Majesty's  Ministry,  or  his  Majesty's 
Opposition,  in  almost  ceaseless  operation.  The  selfish  and 
inconsiderate  (and  they  form  the  vast  majority  of  men) 
give  themselves  no  sort  of  trouble  about  the  matter  :  they 
care  not  though  their  neighbours  are  murdered  or  robbed, 
plundered  or  swindled,  so  as  they  escape  unscathed  them- 
selves ;  and  without  either  thinking  on  the  subject,  or  sug- 
gesting one  remedy  for  its  evils,  interfere  only,  with  stentorian 
lungs,  to  resist  any  project  to  arrest  them  which  has  the 
remotest  tendency  to  terminate  in  an  assessment.  Their 
principle  is  to  take  of  civilisation  only  its  fruits,  and  steadily 
to  withstand  the  concomitant  evils  ;  and  the  simple  way  by 
which  they  think  this  is  to  be  efiected  is  quietly,  and  with- 
out saying  a  word,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  doubling  or  tripling  of  their  incomes  ;  but 
to  resist  to  the  uttermost  when  the  smallest  percentage  is 
proposed  to  be  laid  on  them,  to  arrest  or  mitigate  the  evils 
which  that  industry  brings  in  its  train.  Government,  mean- 
while,  albeit  fully  aware  of  the  danger,  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  do  anything  to  avert  it ;  its  own  majority  is  para- 
lysed by  the  inherent  selfishness  of  mankind  ;  and  nothing 
but  some  great  and  stunning  public  calamity  can,  it  is 
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universally  felt,  awaken  the  country  to  a  sense  of  the  evils 
growing  out  of  its  greatness,  but  threatening  in  the  end  to 
endanger  its  existence.  Thus  nothing  is  done,  or  at  least 
nothing  effectual  is  done,  to  avert  the  dangers  :  every  one 
shuts  his  eyes  to  them,  or  opens  them  only  to  take  measures 
to  avert  an  assessment ;  and  meanwhile  crime  advances  with 
the  steps  of  a  giant,  sweeping  whole  classes  of  society  into 
its  vortex,  and  threatening  to  spread  corruption  and  vice, 
in  an  unprecedented  degree,  through  the  densest  and  most 
dangerous  classes  of  the  community. 

Authentic  and  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  danger  exists  in  the  statistical  tables  of  committals 
which  have  now,  for  a  very  considerable  time,  been  prepared 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  empire.  Since  the  year  1805, 
when  regular  tables  of  commitments  began  to  be  kept  in 
England,  commitments  have  increased  sixfold:  they  have 
swelled /rom ^t;^  to  thirty-one  thousand.  During  the  same 
period  population  has  advanced  about  sixty  per  cent ;  in 
other  words,  detected  crime  has  advanced  ten  times  as 

FAST  AS  THE   NUMBERS  OF   THE   PEOPLE.        Unwilling  aS  WC 

are  to  load  our  pages  with  statistical  tables — ^which,  attrac- 
tive to  the  thinking  few,  are  repulsive  to  the  unthinking 
many — we  must  yet  request  our  readers  to  cast  their 
eyes  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  where  these  appalling 
truths  are  demonstrated  by  the  Parliamentary  Returns.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  the  returns  of  commitments  have  not 
been  kept,  until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  with  such 
accuracy  as  can  be  relied  on  ;  but  they  exhibit  an  increase 
still  more  alarming.  Ireland,  as  might  be  expected,  exhibits 
a  growth  of  crime  which  has  fully  kept  pace  with  that  of 
England  during  the  same  period  ;  but  Scotland  exhibits  a 
change  which  fairly  outstrips  all  the  others  in  the  race  of 
iniquity.  In  1803,  Lord  Advocate  Hope  said  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  more  crime  was  tried  at  one  Quarter  Sessions  at 
Manchester  than  over  all  Scotland  in  a  whole  year ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  criminal  courts  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  at  that  period,  amply  bore  out  the  truth  of  his 
assertion.  In  the  year  1805,  eighty-nine  criminals  were 
brought  before  the  whole  tribunals,  supreme  and  inferior,  in 
Scotland ;  but  in  the  year  1842,  the  committals  for  serious 
offences  were  almost  5000 ;  in  other  words,  serious  crime,  in  less 
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than  fortj  years,  had  augmented  in  Scotland  above  thibty- 
six  FOLD.  During  the  same  period,  population  has  advanced 
about  50  per  cent,  viz.  from  1,800,000  to  2,660,000  ;  bo 
that  in  moral,  Btaid,  and  religious  Scotland,  serious  crime, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  has  risen  twenty-five  times  aa 
fast  as  the  number  of  the  people.^ 

Overiooked  as  this  prodigious  change  has  been,  as  all 
things  are  vhich  arise  gradually  in  this  country,  it  haa  yet 
attracted,  as  veil  it  might,  the  astonishment  of  writers  on 
the  Continent,.  Nine  years  ago,  M.  Moreau  observed, 
speaking  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  Scotland — "In  the  year 
1805,  the  criminal  commitments  in  Scotland  were  89  ;  they 
are  now  2864  ;  that  is,  they  hare  increased  in  thiriiy  years 
thirty-fold.  It  would  appear  that  Scotland,  in  becoming  a 
manufacturing  state,  has  in  a  great  degree  lost  the  virtue 
and  simplicity  of  character  by  which  she  was  formerly  dis- 
tinguished." t 

What  renders  this  prodigious  increase  of  crime  in  so 
short  a  period,  in  all  parts  of  the  British  empire,  in  a  peculiar 
manner  extraordinary  and  alarming,  is,  that  it  has  taken 
place  at  the  very  time  when  unheard-of  efforts  were  being 
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made,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  for  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  people.  We  are  very  far  indeed  from 
saying  that  enough  has  been  done  in  this  way  ;  no  one  is 
better  aware  that  the  vast  debt,  which  the  prosperous  wealth 
of  Britain  owes  in  this  respect  to  its  suffering  indigence,  is 
still  in  great  part  undischarged,  and  that,  till  it  is  taken  up 
and  put  on  a  proper  footing  hy  Ihe  State,  it  can  never  be 
completely  liquidated.  Still,  more  has  been  done  to  dis- 
charge it  during  the  last  thirty  years,  than  in  the  whole 
previous  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Reformation. 
The  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  during  that  period, 
have  improved  to  an  astonishing  degree  in  vigour  and  eflBi- 
ciency  :  new  life,  a  warmer  spirit,  a  holier  ambition,  has 
been  breathed  into  the  Establishment ;  the  dissenters  of  all 
denominations  have  vied  with  them  in  zeal  and  eifort ; 
churches  and  chapels  have  been  built  and  opened  in  every 
direction ;  and  though  they  have  by  no  means,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, yet  they  have  advanced  with  a  rapidity  hitherto 
unheai*d  of  in  British  history.  The  laity  of  all  denomina- 
tions have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education.  In  this  great  and  good  work,  persons  of  all 
descriptions  have,  though  from  very  different  motives, 
laboured  together  ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  We 
well  know  how  many  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  are  now  wandering  in  worse 
than  heathen  darkness  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  land  ; 
we  well  know  what  insurmountable  obstacles  mere  voluntary 
zeal  and  exertion  meet  with  in  the  most  praisewortliy  efforts, 
from  the  selfish  resistance  of  property  and  the  reckless 
dissipation  of  indigence.  But  still,  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  subject  can  deny  that,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  incom- 
parably more  has  been  done  to  promote  education  among 
the  poor  than  in  the  preceding  three  centuries.  Yet  this 
period  of  anxious  solicitude,  awakened  fear,  and  general 
effort,  to  stem,  by  all  the  known  methods,  the  deluge  of 
profligacy  and  depravity  with  which  the  country  has  been 
flooded,  has  been  characterised  by  an  increase  of  crime,  and 
a  general  loosening  of  morals  among  the  labouring  classes, 
hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  country — certainly  not  equalled 
during  the  same  period  in  any  other  European  state,  and. 
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80  far  as  we  know,  without  an  example  in  the  previous 
history  of  mankind. 

Struck  with  astonishment  at  this  extraordinary  and  pain- 
ful phenomenon,  and  wholly  at  a  loss  to  explain  it  on  any 
of  the  principles  to  which  they  bare  been  accustomed  to 
give  credit,  the  Liberals  have  generally  endeavoured  to 
deny  its  existence.  They  say  that  the  returns  of  commit- 
ments do  not  afford  a  correct  measure  of  the  crime  that, 
really  exists  in  the  country ;  that  a  police  force  is  now 
more  generally  established,  and  is  incomparably  more 
vigilant  than  heretofore ;  that  crimes  are  classified  in  a 
different  way  from  what  they  formerly  were  ;  and  that, 
though  the  figures  do  not  err,  yet  the  results  to  which  they 
point  are  not  the  real  ones.  There  is  some  truth  in  these 
observations.  It  is  true  that  a  police  force  is  more  exten- 
sively established,  and  is  more  efBcient  than  it  formerly 
was  ; — it  is  true  that  crimes  are  now  differently  classified, 
and  enter  different  columns,  and  appear  in  different  returns 
from  what  they  formerly  did ; — it  is  true  that  there  are 
specialties  in  the  case ; — but  it  is  not  true  that  those 
specialties  tend  to  make  the  returns  for  crime  appear  greater 
than  the  reality ;  on  the  contrary,  they  all  tend  the  other 
way.  They  show  that  the  returns  as  now  constructed,  and 
the  police  force  as  it  at  present  exists,  do  not  by  any  means 
exhibit  the  growth  of  crime  in  its  true  colours ;  that  it  is 
in  reality  incomparahly  greater  than  these  returns  or  this 
agency  has  brought  to  light ;  and  that,  great  as  the  evil 
appears  from  an  examination  of  the  Parliamentary  returns, 
it  is  in  truth  far  more  colossal  and  alarming. 

How  is  a  police  force  established  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  ?  If  we  except  the  metropolis,  where  the  vast  con- 
course from  all  parts  of  the  empire  unavoidably  forced  upon 
Government,  twenty  years  ago,  the  establishment  of  a  central 
police,  since  found  to  be  attended  with  such  admirable 
effects,  it  is  everywhere  set  on  foot  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  a  certain  jlbrtion  of  them,  in  a  peculiar 
manner  cognisant  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  such  an 
addition  to  the  means  of  public  defence.  In  boroughs,  it  is 
generally  the  magistrates,  elected  by  a  suffrage  little 
superior  to  household  suffrage,  who  introduce  such  a  mea- 
sure.    In  counties,  it  can  only  be  proposed  by  the  justices 
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of  peace  in  England,  or  commissioners  of  supply  in  Scot- 
land— both  of  which  bodies  are  thoroughly  imbued  with, 
and  fairly  represent,  the  general  voice  of  the  community. 
In  all  cases,  whether  in  the  metropolis  or  in  the  provinces, 
a  police  imposes  an  immediate  and  heavy  burden  on  all 
householders.  In  Loudon  £40,000  a-year  is  given  by 
Government  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  police ;  but  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  cost,  amounting  to  four  times  as 
much,  falls  on  the  ratepayers.  In  the  provinces  the  whole 
cost  of  every  police  force  falls  on  the  householders  ;  and  our 
readers  need  not  be  told  how  heavy  it  sometimes  is,  and 
how  universally  it  is  everywhere  complained  of 

Now,  if  there  is  any  one  peculiarity  more  than  another 
by  which  this  generation  is  distinguished,  it  is  aversion  to 
assessment.  People  may  diflfer  in  other  respects  as  to  the 
designation  by  which  the  age  should  be  characterised ;  but 
we  believe  all  will  agree  that  it  is  a  taa-hating  age.  What 
did  this  nation  first  do  on  being  liberated  from  danger  by 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  %  Throw  oflf  the  income-tax.  What 
alone  induced  them  to  submit  to  it  again  on  the  modified 
scale  of  three  per  cent  \  The  disasters  in  Afighanistaun  ; 
the  perils  of  our  Indian  empire  ;  the  rocking  of  Britain  to 
its  foundation.  When  therefore,  in  such  a  country  and  in 
such  an  age,  we  see  numerous  bodies  of  men — popularly 
elected  in  some  cases,  in  all  swayed  by  the  popular  voice — 
concurring,  in  a  gi'eat  many  places,  in  the  taxation  of  them- 
selves for  the  establishment  of  a  police,  we  may  rely  upon 
it  that  some  very  general  and  grinding  sense  of  necessity 
has  been  at  work  to  produce  the  efiect.  Nothing  but  this 
could  overcome,  in  men  really  and  practically  invested  in 
this  particular  with  the  power  of  self-government,  the  uni- 
versal and  almost  invincible  repugnance  to  assessments. 
Rely  upon  it,  for  every  crime  which  is  brought  to  light,  and 
made  the  subject  of  commitment  and  trial  by  the  institution 
of  a  police  force,  ten  previously  existed,  undetected  and 
unpunished,  before  men  were  driven  to  the^ebile  remedium, 
the  ultimum  maium,  of  taxing  themselves  for  the  establish- 
men  of  a  force  to  repress  them. 

To  illustrate  the  strength  of  this  resistance,  and  the 
important  bearing  it  has  upon  the  present  question,  we 
shall  refer  only  to  two  instances — one  in  England,  and  one 
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in  Scotland.  It  is  well  known  what  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  disorder  South  Wales  was  for  some  years.  The  blood- 
shed at  Merthyr-Tydyil,  the  strikes  in  Glamorganshire,  the 
attack  on  Newport,  and  the  Rebecca  riot«,  had  for  a  series 
of  years  fixed  the  attention  of  all  parts  of  the  empire  upon 
this,  as  one  of  the  most  inflammable  and  dangerous  portions 
of  the  community.  Nor  did  these  disorders  appear  sur- 
prising to  those  who  were  practically  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  country,  overrun  as  it  is  in  many  places  by 
vast  iron-works,  which  have  brought  together  a  great  and 
reckless  population,  and  inhabited  in  all  by  a  discontented 
and  ill-instructed  peasantry.  Population  had  advanced 
with  unexampled  rapidity — having  increased,  from  1831  to 
1841,  thirty-six  and  a  tenth  per  cent  in  Monmouthshire  ; 
the  greatest  increase  during  the  same  period  of  any  county 
in  the  British  empire.*  Here  then,  if  anywhere,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity, 
the  sense  of  an  overbearing  necessity,  would  have  overcome 
the  general  repugnance  of  men  towards  local  assessment,  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  police  force  in  all  the  counties 
of  South  Wales,  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Was  it  so  1 
Had  the  counties  taken  the  requisite  steps  to  avoid  the 
calamity  ?  Quite  the  reverse ;  the  aversion  to  a  police 
assessment  was  so  strong,  that  nothing  whatever  had  been 
done.  Glamorganshire  had  only  established  one  on  a  small 
scale,  after  repeated  and  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  Its 
able  and  public-spirited  lord-lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of 
Bute ;  and  the  Rebecca  riots  surprised  the  adjoining 
counties  without  any  preparation  whatever.  And  even 
after  those  disgraceful  disorders  had  continued  several  weeks, 
and  rendered  South  Wales  the  scandal  of  the  empire,  and 
the  astonishment  of  Europe  ;  still  the  repugnance  to  assess- 
ment was  such,  that  it  was  only  after  a  severe  struggle,  and 
by  no  small  exertions,  that  it  was  at  length  carried ;  and 
the  public-spirited  member  for  the  county,  who  to  his 
infinite  credit  brought  forward  the  measure,  stated  at  the 
county  meeting  on  the  subject,  that  be  was  aware  he 
endangered  his  seat  by  so  doing  ! 

The  Scotch  have  shown  themselves  not  a  whit  behind 

*  CensuB  of  1841. 
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their  southern  compatriots  in  repugnance  to  a  police  assess- 
ment. In  Lanarksliire,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  iron  and 
coal  trades  have  made  unexampled  progress  of  late  years. 
Its  population,  in  consequence,  has  enormously  increased  ; 
having  risen  from  316,000  to  434,000  in  ten  years,  from 
1831  to  1841 — an  increase  of  thirty-six  per  cent  in  that 
short  time — the  next  to  Monmoutlisliire  of  the  whole 
empire.  Crime  had,  of  course,  immensely  increased.  In 
1835,  the  committals  for  serious  oflfences  were  401  ;  in 
1842,  they  had  risen  to  696 — being  an  increase  of  seTenty- 
five  per  cent  in  seven  years.*  Serious  crime,  therefore,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  detected,  was  doubling  in  ten  years,  while 
population  was  doubling  in  thirty — in  other  wonis,  detected 
crime  was  increasing  three  times  as  fast  as  the  numbers  of 
the  people.  Disturbances,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  a  very- 
serious  nature  had  arisen.  In  1837,  the  great  cotton- 
spinners'  conspiracy,  which  led  to  the  memorable  trial,  had 
kept  above  20,000  persons  in  Lanarkshire,  for  four  months, 
in  a  state  of  compulsory  destitution.  In  1842,  the  colliers' 
strike  threw  a  still  greater  number  into  a  state  of  idleness 
for  five  months,  which  led  to  a  general  system  of  plunder, 
and  forcible  seizure  of  the  farmers'  produce  in  the  fields ; 
only  repressed,  with  infinite  difficulty,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  large  military  force,  aided  by  the  yeomanry  of  the 
county,  who  were  on  permanent  duty  for  six  weeks,  and  the 
establishment  for  a  few  months,  by  subscription,  of  a  power- 
ful police.  In  October  1842,  twenty  policemen,  who  had 
some  prisoners  in  charge  for  combination  ofiences,  were 
assaulted  by  a  furious  mob  of  2000  persons  on  the  streets 
of  Airdrie,  in  the  centre  of  the  mining  district  of  the  county, 
the  house  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge  set  on  fire,  and 
the  prisoners  by  main  force  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
law.t  These  facts  were  known  to  the  whole  county,  and 
the  terror  which,  in  consequence,  pervaded  the  agricultural 
inhabitants  of  the  mining  districts  was  so  great,  that,  in  a 
petition  to  Government  praying  for  protection,  they  stated, 
that  they  would  be  better  if  law  were  altogether  abolished, 
and  every  man  were  allowed  to  defend  himself  by  firearms, 

•  Porter's  Parliamentaty  Tables, 

t  These  facts  were  all  proved  in  the  subsequent  trial  of  the  leaders  of  the  riot, 
at  Edinburgh. 
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than  thej  were  now  ;  for  that,  if  they  used  lethal  weapons 
in  defence  of  their  property,  they  ran  the  risk  of  being 
transported  for  culpable  homicide — ^if  they  did  not,  they 
were  certain  of  being  plundered  by  the  combined  workmen. 
And  what  did  the  county  do  to  arrest  this  disgraceful  and 
perilous  system  of  outrage  and  plunder  ?  Why,  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  they  adhered  to  their  oft- 
expressed  determination  to  submit  to  no  assessment  for  a 
rural  police ;  and  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
county  magistrates  for  its  establishment,  Lanarkshire, 
though  the  most  endangered  county  in  Great  Britain,  is, 
save  in  three  parishes,  without  any  rural  defensive  force 
whatever. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales 
or  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  are  particularly  short-sighted  or 
selfish,  or  more  inclined  to  resist  assessment  for  objects  of 
public  utility  or  necessity  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  they  are  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  reverse  ;  and  that  in  no  part  of  the 
world  are  undertakings  in  public  improvement  or  charity 
entered  into  with  more  alacrity,  and  supported  with  more 
liberality.  We  suppose  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  are  what 
other  men  are — neither  better  nor  worse.  We  adduce  these 
facts,  not  as  tending  to  fasten  any  peculiar  charge  on  them, 
but  as  indicating  the  general  character  of  human  nature, 
and  the  universal  repugnance  to  taxation,  which,  when  men 
are  really  and  practically,  and  not  in  form  only,  invested 
witli  the  power  of  self-government,  appears  the  moment 
that  any  proposal  for  subjecting  them  to  assessment  for  the 
purpose  of  local  defence  and  protection,  even  under  the  most 
aggravating  circumstances,  is  brought  forward.  How  great, 
then,  must  have  been  the  mass  of  experienced,  but  unde- 
tected and  unpunished,  crime  which  pervades  the  state,  when 
this  all  but  invincible  repugnance  has  been  generally  over- 
come, and  men  in  so  many  cities  and  counties  have  been 
induced  to  submit  to  the  certainty  of  the  visit  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  rather  than  the  chance  of  a  visit  from  the  thief 
or  the  burglar ! 

And  for  decisive  evidence  that  the  new  establishment  of 
a  police  force  is  not,  by  the  crimes  which  it  is  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light,  the  cause  of  the  prodigious  increase  of 
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crime  of  late  years  in  the  British  empire,  we  refer  to  tlie 
contemporary  examples  of  two  other  countries,  in  which  a 
police  force  on  a  far  more  extensiye  scale  has  been  established, 
and  has  been  found  the  means  of  effecting  a  signal  diminu- 
tion of  crime  and  commitment.  In  Hindostan,  as  is  well 
known,  a  most  extensive  and  admirably  organised  system  of 
police  has  been  found  absolutely  indispensable  to  repress 
the  endless  robberies  of  which  its  fertile  plains  had  long 
been  the  theatre  ;  and  the  force  employed  permanently  or 
occasionally  in  this  way  amounts  to  a  hundred  and  sicctt/ 
thotisand !  The  consequence  has  been  a  diminvtion  of  crime 
and  commitments,  during  the  last  forty  years,  fully  as 
remarkable  as  this  simultaneous  increase  in  the  British 
islands.  The  official  reports  which  have  been  compiled  in 
India  by  the  British  authorities  exhibit  of  late  years  the 
pleasing  prospect  of  a  decrease  of  serious  crime  to  a  third  or 
fourth  part  of  its  former  amount.* 

Look  at  France  during  the  same  period.  That  there  is 
in  that  great  country  a  numerous  and  well-organised  police 
force,  will  not  probably  be  denied  by  those  who  know  any- 
thing, either  of  its  present  circumstances  by  observation,  or 
its  past  from  history.  Unlike  Great  Britain,  it  is  universally 
established  and  raised,  not  by  separate  acts  of  parliament, 
local  effort,  and  contribution,  but  by  a  general  assessment, 
under  the  name  of  "  Centimes  Additionnels,"  varying  in 
particular  districts,  according  to  the  necessity  and  amount 
of  the  defensive  force,  but,  in  all,  imposed  by  the  authority 
and  levied  by  the  officers  of  government.  And  what  has 
been  the  result  ?  Is  it  that  crime,  from  being  generally 
brought  to  light,  evinces  the  same  steady  and  alarming 
increase  which  is  conspicuous  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
islands  ?  Quite  the  reverse  :  criminal  law  and  a  powerful 
system  of  police  appear  there  in  their  true  light,  as  checking 

*  Table  showing  tho  diminutioii  of  crime  in  British  India : — 

CiBcurr  Court  of  Bengal. 

BoT^glary.  Cattie-stealing.  Fraud.  Larceny.  Total. 

1816  to  1818 -2853  203  150  1616  3722 

1825tol827 1036  31  49  223  1339 

Lower  and  Western  Protinoeb  or  Bengal. 

LowBR.  WBtrmit. 

8tnt«noed.  Gang  Robberiet.  Mnrdar. 

1816 13,869  1807 1481  406 

1827 8,075  1824 234  30 

— MARror's  BritUk  Coloniet,    12mo,  Edin.    Vol.  ix.  322-329. 
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and  deterring  from  crime.  Population  is  advancing  steadily 
though  slowly  in  that  country,  crime  is  stationary  or  declin- 
ing ;  *  and  while  the  most  powerful  and  eflficient  police  in 
Europe  only  bring  to  light  about  7000  serious  criminals 
annually  out  of  34,000,000  souls — that  is,  1  in  6700 — ^in 
Great  Britain,  out  of  a  population,  including  England  and 
Scotland,  of  18,000,000  in  round  numbers,  there  were  in 
1842  no  less  than  34,800  persons  charged  with  serious 
crimes  before  the  criminal  tribunals,  or  1  in  514 — in  other 
words,  serious  crime  is  fourteen  times  as  prevalent  in  Great 
Britain  as  it  is  in  France.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
demonstrate  the  deplorable  fallacy  of  those  who  ascribe  the 
present  extraordinary  frequency  and  uninterrupted  growth 
of  crime  in  this  country,  as  attested  by  the  criminal  returns, 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  police  in  bringing  it  to  light. 

In  truth,  so  far  from  its  being  the  case  that  crime  is  now 
better  looked  after,  and  therefore  more  frequently  brought 
to  light  than  formerly,  and  that  it  is  this  which  swells  our 
criminal  returns,  the  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  So  weak, 
feeble,  and  disjointed  are  the  efforts  of  our  various  multiform 
and  unconnected  police  establishments  over  the  country 
generally,t  that  we  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction 
by  any  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
the  amount  of  undetected  and  unpunished  crime  is  rapidly 
on  the  increase,  and  is  now  greater  than  it  was  in  any 
former  period.  We  would  recommend  any  person  who 
doubts  this  statement,  to  go  to  any  of  the  criminal  establish- 
ments in  the  country,  and  compare  the  list  of  informations 
of  serious  crimes  lodged  with  those  of  offenders  committed ; 
he  will  find  the  latter  are  scarcely  ever  so  much  as  a  third 
of  the  former.  These  facts  do  not  appear  in  the  criminal 
returns,  because  they  are  not  called  for  ;  and  the  police- 
officers  are  in  no  hurry  to  publish  facts  which  proclaim  the 
insufficiency  of  the  means  of  repressing  crime  at  their  dis- 

*  Tablo  showing  the  persons  accused  at  the  Assize  Courts  of  France  in  the 
under-mentioned  years : — 

1828—6922  1831—7604  1834—6952  1837—7164 

1829—7359  1832—7565  1835—6371  1838—6872 

1830-^962  183a-6694  1836—6289  1839^-6271 

1840-6117 
—Porter's  Pari  Tablet,  vL  846. 

f  We  except  the  police  of  London,  which  is  admirable,  and  also  that  of  Layer- 
pool,  Qlasgow,  Manchester,  and  Edinburgh ;  where,  though  there  is  great  room 
for  improvement,  much  has  been  done  in  thiiB  way  to  repress  crime. 
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posal.    But  occasionallj,  and  ander  the  pressure  of  immediate 
danger,  or  a  strong  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  public 
functionaries,  they  do  come  out.     For  example,  it  was  stated 
bj  Mr  Millar,  the  head  of  the  Glasgow  police,  in   a  letter 
read  at  the  county  meeting  of  Lanarkshire  on  21st  January 
1843,  on  the  subject  of  a  police  for  the  rural  district  of  that 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  that  in  the  three  months  imme- 
diately preceding  that  date,  ninety-one  cases  of  theft,  chiefly 
by  housebreaking,  had  been  reported  at  the  Glasgow  police- 
office,  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,   but 
beyond  the  police  bounds ;  and  that  from  his  own  informa- 
tion, and  that  of  the  other  officers  of  his  establishment,  this 
number,  great  as  it  was,  was  not  a  third  of  the  crimes  of  that 
description  which  had  actually  been  committed  during  that 
period.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  by  the  SheriflF  of 
the  county  at  the  same  meeting,  that  in  only  fourteen   of 
these  ninety-one  cases  had  any  trace  whatever  been  got  of 
the  delinquents.     In  other  words,  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  any  clue  was  obtained  to  the  criminals  was  only 
fourteen  out  of  273,  or  one  in  twenty  nearly.     And  yet  this 
miserable  driblet  of  one  in  twenty,  exhibits  in  the  criminal 
returns  for  Lanarkshire  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  in  seven 
years,  or  a  duplication  in  ten.*     This  instance,  to  which 
hundreds  of  others  might  be  added  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  shows  how  extreme  is  the  illusion  of  those  who  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  that  serious  crime  is  not 
now  more  prevalent  than  it  was  formerly,  but  only  better 
brought  to  light. 

In  truth,  it  has  long  been  known,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  our  criminal  code,  and  the 
astonishing  increase  of  serious  crimes  which  cannot  be  passed 
over,  a  vast  number  of  criminals  are  now  disposed  of  in  the 
police  courts,  and  never  appear  in  the  criminal  returns  at 
all,  who,  twenty  yeara  ago,  were  deemed  felons  of  the  very 
highest  class,  and  visited  often  with  death,  always  with 
transportation.     It  was  stated  in  Parliament  as  a  subject  of 

*  In  a  late  trial  for  reset  before  the  Sheriff  Criminal  Court  in  Glasgow,  it  came 
out  in  evidence  that  <yne  hundred  and  thirty  watches  were  found  in  the  hands  of 
one  single  resetter,  with  the  numbers  altered,  or  the  maker^s  name  effaced,  and  in 
twenty-one  of  these  the  theft  or  robbery  was  proved  at  the  trial ;  but  in  not  one 
of  the  himdred  and  thirty  had  the  original  offenders  been  apprehended  or  brought 
to  justice. 
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complaint  against  the  Lancashire  magistrates,  that  daring 
the  insurrection  of  1842  in  that  county,  nearly  ten  thousand 
persons  were  imprisoned,  and  let  go  after  a  short  confinement, 
without  ever  being  brought  to  trial.  During  the  distur- 
bances in  the  same  year,  in  Lanarkshire  and  many  other 
counties  of  Scotland,  (especially  Ayrshire,  Fife,  and  Mid- 
Lothian,)  the  accumulation  of  prisoners  was  so  great,  that 
not  only  were  none  detained  for  trial  but  those  against 
whom  the  evidence  was  altogether  conclusive,  but  that  great 
numbers  who  had  committed  capital  crimes,  and  a  few  years 
before  would  infallibly  have  been  transported  for  fourteen 
years,  were  remitted  for  trial  before  the  summary  tribunals, 
and  escaped  with  a  month  or  two  of  imprisonment.  We 
are  getting  on  so  fast,  that  nothing  is  more  common  now 
than  to  see  hardened  criminals,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, disposed  of  by  the  police  magistrates,  and  for  capital 
crimes  receive  a  few  months'  imprisonment.  Their  names 
and  crimes  never  appear  in  the  returns  at  all.  There  is  no 
fault  attaches  to  any  one  for  this  seeming  laxity.  The  thing 
is  unavoidable.  If  the  class  of  cases  were  all  sent  to  the 
higher  tribunals  which  formerly  were  considered  as  alone  to 
have  cognisance  of  them,  the  judges,  were  they  twice  as 
numerous  as  they  are,  would  sit  in  the  criminal  courts 
from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and  the  jails  would  still 
be  choked  up  with  untried  criminab,  numbers  of  whom 
would  linger  for  years  in  confinement. 

The  Liberal  party,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
were  unanimous  in  imputing  the  vast  increase  of  crime  to 
tlie  defects  of  our  criminal  law.  The  nominal  severity  of 
that  sjrstem,  it  was  said,  and  said  justly,  with  its  uncertain 
punishments  and  frequent  opportunities  of  escape,  afforded 
in  fact  a  bounty  on  the  commission  of  crime.  Injured 
parties  declined  to  give  information  for  fear  of  being  bound 
over  to  prosecute ;  witnesses  were  reluctant  to  give  evidence, 
judges  caught  at  legal  quibbles,  juries  violated  their  oaths, 
in  order  to  save  the  accused  from  a  punishment  which  all 
felt  was  disproportioned  to  the  offence ;  and  thus  the  great 
object  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  certainty  of  punishment, 
was  entirely  defeated.  There  was  much  truth  in  these 
observations,  but  much  fallacy  in  the  hope  that  their  removal 
would  effect  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  offences.     The 
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object  sought  for  was  carried.  Humane  principles  were 
triumphant.  The  labours  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  aided  by  the  cautious  wisdom  and  expe- 
rienced ability  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  produced  a  total  revolution  in 
our  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  old  stain  has  been  removed : 
we  need  no  longer  fear  a  comparison  with  the  laws  of  Draco. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years,  so  many  offences,  formerly  capital, 
have  had  that  dreadful  penalty  removed,  that  the  law  in 
Great  Britain,  as  now  practically  administered,  is  probably 
the  mildest  in  Europe.  Death  is  scarcely  ever  inflicted  except 
for  murder;  in  cases  of  housebreaking,  or  robbery  even  when 
attended  with  personal  violence,  it  is  never  thought  of. 
The  executions  in  Great  Britain  now  range  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  only  a-year,  instead  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred,  which  they  formerly  were.  And  what  has 
been  the  result  ?  Has  the  promised  and  expected  diminu- 
tion of  crime  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
certainty  of  punishment,  and  the  almost  total  removal  of  all 
reasonable  or  conscientious  scruples  at  being  concerned  in  a 
prosecution  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  The  whole  prophecies 
and  anticipations  of  the  Liberal  school  have  been  falsified  by 
the  result.  Crime,  so  far  from  declining,  has  signally 
increased  ;  and  its  progress  has  never  been  so  rapid  as 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  the  lenity  of  its  adminis- 
tration has  been  at  its  maximum.  An  inspection  of  the 
returns  of  serious  crimes  already  given,  will  completely 
demonstrate  this. 

Next,  it  was  said  that  education  would  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  crime  ;  that  ignorance  was  the  parent  of  vice  ;  and, 
by  diffusing  the  schoolmaster,  you  would  extinguish  the 
greater  part  of  the  wickedness  which  afflicted  society  ;  that 
the  providing  of  cheap,  innocent,  and  elevating  amusements 
for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  working-classes,  would  prove  the 
best  antidote  to  their  degrading  propensities  ;  and  that  then, 
and  then  only,  would  crime  really  be  arrested,  when  the 
lamp  of  knowledge  burned  in  every  mechanic's  workshop,  in 
every  peasant's  cottage.  The  idea  was  plausible,  it  was 
seducing,  it  was  amiable ;  and  held  forth  the  prospect  of 
general  improvement  of  morals  from  the  enlarged  culture  of 
mind.  The  present  generation  is  generally,  it  may  almost 
be  said  universally,  imbued  with  these  opinions ;  and  the 
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efiforts  accordingly  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  working- 
classes  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have  been  unpre- 
cedented in  any  former  period  of  our  history.  What  have 
been  the  results  ?  Has  crime  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
spread  of  education  ?  Are  the  best  instructed  classes  the 
least  vicious  ?  Has  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge diminished  the  power  of  the  Tempter  ?  So  far  from 
it,  the  consequences,  hitherto  at  least,  have  been  melancholy 
and  foreboding  in  the  extreme. 

The  criminal  returns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  demonstrate  that  the  uneducated  criminals 
are  about  a  third  of  the  whole  :  in  other  words,  the  educated 
criminals  are  to  the  uneducated  as  two  to  one.*  In 
Scotland,  the  educated  criminals  are  about  four  times  the 
uneducated  ;  in  England,  just  double  ;  in  Ireland,  they  are 
nearly  equal.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  while  the 
number  of  uneducated  criminals,  especially  in  Scotland,  is 
yearly  diminishing,  that  of  educated  ones  is  yearly  increas- 
ing.! In  France,  the  criminal  returns  have  for  long 
demonstrated  that  the  amount  of  crime,  in  all  the  eighty-four 
departments  of  the  monarchy,  is  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  educated  persons  which  each  contains.     Of  the 

*  Table  showing  the  mstruction  of  criminals  over  the  British  Empire  in  1841. 


Neither  read  nor  write. 

Imperfectly. 

WelL 

Superior. 

Total 

Educated.    Uneducated. 

EDgland    .  .  92*20 
ScotUnd  .  .    696 
IroUnd  .  .  .  71^2 

13,732 
2,248 
3,084 

19,064 

2,253 

554 

5,631 

126 

42 

0 

168 

18,171 
2,834 
8,733 

29,738 

9,220 

696 

7,152 

17,068 

17,068 

8,438 

—Porter's  Progrtu  of  the  Nation,  iiL  201,  214,  215,  2S2. 

+  Table  showing  the  centesimal  proportion  of  crime  in  relation  to  education  in 
the  under-mentioned  years. 


I 


Unable  to  read 
or  write. 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1812 


33.52 
35.85 
34.42 
33.53 
33.32 
33.21 
32.33 


Imperfectly. 

WelL 

Superior. 

52.53 

10.36 

0.91 

52.08 

9.45 

0.43 

53.41 

9.77 

0.34 

53.48 

10.07 

0.32 

55.57 

8.29 

0.37 

56.67 

7.10 

0.43 

58.52 

6.77 

0.22 

Not  aicertained. 

Total 

2.68 

100 

2.18 

100 

2.08 

100 

2.60 

100 

2.45 

100 

2.27 

100 

2.34 

100 

^ParL  Papers,  5th  May  1843.    M'Cullocu,  Stat,  of  Great  Britaii^  I  476-7. 
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criminals  actually  brought  before  the  Courts  of  Assize,  which 
correspond  to  our  Old  Bailey  and  Circuit  Courts,  it  appears 
that  about  four-sevenths  are  educated,  and  three-sevenths 
destitute  of  any  instruction ;  ^  vhich  gives  a  greater 
proportion  of  criminals  to  the  educated  than  the  uneducated 
class,  as  three-fifths  of  the  people  are  wholly  miinstructed.  f 
But  what  is  most  marvellous  of  all,  the  criminal  returns  of 
Prussia,  the  most  universally  educated  country  in  Europe, 
where  the  duty  of  teaching  the  young  is  enforced  by  law  upon 
parents  of  every  description,  and  entire  ignorance  is  wholly 
unknown,  show  that  the  proportion  of  criminals  to  the  entire 
population  is  twelve  times  greater  than  in  France,  where 
education  of  any  sort  has  only  been  imparted  to  two-fifths 
of  the  community.;};  These  facts  are  startling — they  run 
adverse  to  many  preconceived  ideas — ^they  overturn  many 
favourite  theories ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  facts,  and  it  is 
by  facts  alone  that  correct  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  in 
regard  to  human  affairs.  In  America,  too,  it  appears  from 
the  criminal  returns,  many  of  which,  in  particular  towns  and 
states,  are  quoted  in  Buckingham's  Travels^  that  the 
educated  criminals  are  to  the  uneducated  often  as  three, 
generally  as  two,  to  one.  These  facts  completely  settle  the 
question  ;  although  probably  the  whole  present  generation 
must  descend  to  their  graves  before  the  truth  on  the  subject 
it  generally  acknowledged. 

But  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  principles  of  "human 
nature,  and  the  moving  powers  by  which  it  is  impelled, 
whether  towards  virtue  or  vice,  such  a  result  must  appear 


•  See  Querry'8  Stat,  TabUi  of  France, 

t 

Uoeducfttod. 

Imperfectly 
educated. 

Good  do. 

Superior  do. 

Total  edncftted. 

1828 
1831 
1834 

4116 
4600 
4U80 

1858 
2047 
2061 

780 
767 
608 

118 
J  90 
203 

2756 
3004 
2872 

— PoBTEB's  Pari,  Tablet,  iL  346. 


X  In  France  and  Pruuia  there  were  in  18*26, — 

Crimes  against  tlie  penon, 
Do.        propcrtv,  . 
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France. 
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1  in      .597 
1  in      .587 

1  in  32.411 
1  in    9  392 
1  in    7.285 
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not  only  intelligible  but  unavoidable.    It  is  our  desires  which 
are  our  tempters.     All  the  statistical  returns  prove  that  the 
great  majority  of  educated  persons,  generally  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  have  received  an  imperfect  education. 
They  have  just  got  knowledge  enough  to  incur  its  dangers  ; 
they  have  not  got  enough  either  to  experience  its  utility  or 
share  in  its  elevation.      Their  desires  are  inflamed,  their 
imaginations  excited,  their  cravings  multiplied  by  what  they 
read  ;  but  their  understandings  are  not  strengthened,  their 
habits  improved,  or  their  hearts  purified.     The  great  bulk 
of  mankind  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  all  manufacturing 
communities,  can  only  receive  an  imperfect  education.     It  is 
not  in  the  age  of  twelve  hours'  labour  at  factories,  and  of  the 
employment  of  children  without  restraint  in  coal  and  iron 
mines,  that  anything  approaching  to  a  thorough  education 
can  be  imparted  to  the  working  classes,  at  least  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.     The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is,  not  that  education  is  hopeless  and  should  be  abandoned, 
in  relation  to  the  great  bulk  of  men — for  we  every  day,  in 
detached  instances,  have  proof  of  its  immense  and  blessed 
influence.     The  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  by  the  active,  not 
the  intellectual  powers — ^the  desires,  not  the  understanding, 
that  the  great  majority  of  men  are  governed  ;  that  it  is  the 
vast  addition  civilisation  and  commerce  make  to  the  wants 
and  passions  of  men,  which  constitutes  the  real  cause  of  its 
demoralising  influence  ;  and  that  these  dangers  never  will  be 
obviated  till  means  are  discovered  of  combating  sin  with  its 
own  weapons,  and  by  desires  as  extensively  felt  as  its  passions. 
We  must  fight  it,  not  only  with  the  armour  of  reason,  but 
the  fire  of  imagination.     It  is  by  enlisting  the  desires  on  the 
side  of  virtue  and  order^  that  we  can  alone  generally  influence 
mankind. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  ways  men  will  turn  before 
they  can  be  brought  to  admit  the  simple  truth  unfolded  in 
the  Bible  and  enforced  in  every  page  of  the  gospel,  that  the 
heart  is  "  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.'' 
Driven  from  the  chimeras  of  mild  punishment  and  general 
education  as  antidotes  against  the  antagonist  power  of  sin, 
philanthropists  have  at  last  taken  refuge  in  the  infallible 
effects  of  solitary  confinement  Punishment,  it  was  said,  is 
the  real  demoraliser  of  society  ;  it  is  our  jails  which  are  the 
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hotbeds  and  nurseries  of  crime.   Reform  them — separate  the 
hardened  criminal  from  the  apprentice  to  crime — let  solitary 
confinement  teach  its  impressive  lessons,  and  confer  its  regular 
habits  ;  and  vice,  with  all  its  concomitant  evils,  will  disappear 
from  the  land.      At  the  same  time  a  great  impression  was 
made  on  the  legislature  by  a  graphic,  and,  in  some  respects, 
just  description  of  the  suflPering  in  the  penal  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  general  adoption, 
over  the  whole  empire,  of  the  system  of  long  imprisonment 
instead  of  transportation,  to  an  extent  previously  unknown 
since  the  system  of  forced  convict-labour  in  the  colonies  was 
introduced.      All  persons  practically  acquainted  with   the 
subject  were  aware  of  the  result  in  which  the  experiment 
would  terminate,  and  the  fearful  multiplication  of  irreclaimable 
criminals  to  which  it  would  lead  in  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
But  unfortunately  the  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject  had  scarcely  a  voice  in  the  legislature — the 
current  ran  strong  in  favour  of  lengthened  imprisonment, 
and  the  abolition,  except  in  very  bad  cases,  of  transportation. 
The  judges,  though  all  averse  to  its  introduction,  gave  ample 
scope  to  the  new  system,  and  it  received  in  every  point  of 
view  a  fair  experiment.     Highway  robbers,  housebreakers, 
and  habitual  thieves,  received,  in  great  numbers  of  cases, 
sentences  of  imprisonment,  instead  of  transportation  for  life 
or  fourteen  years.     The  jails  at  the  same  time  were  every- 
where improved ;  a  general  system  of  prison  discipline  was 
adopted  and  enforced  ;  and  solitary  confinement,  with  hard 
labour,  became  almost  universal.      And  what  has  been  the 
result  ?     Why,  that  it  has  been  now  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perience, that  even  the  longest  imprisonments,  and  the  best 
system  of  prison  discipline,  have  no  efiect,  or  scarcely  any, 
in  reclaiming  oflPenders  ;  and  that  the  only  efiect  of  the  new 
system  has  been,  to  crowd  the  jails  with  convicts  and  the 
streets  with  thieves  ;  to  load  the  counties  with  assessments 
and  the  calendars  with  prisoners  ;  to  starve   New   South 
Wales  for  want  of  adequately  diluted  compulsory  labour, 
and  oppress  Great  Britain  by  the  redundance  of  hardened 
idleness. 

But,  what  is  most  alarming  of  all,  it  has  now  been  com- 
pletely demonstrated,  that  we  are  not  to  look  even  to  the 
general  spread  of  religious  instruction  for  any  immediate  or 
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even  rapid  diminution  of  crime,  or  amelioration  of  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  classes.  We  say  immediate  or  rapid,  be- 
cause none  can  be  more  sensible  than  -we  are,  that  it  is  thus 
alone  that  crime  in  the  end  is  to  be  arrested,  and  that  the 
efforts  now  making  in  this  respect  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  are  laying  the  only  foundation  whereon  in  future 
times  the  superstructure  of  a  moral  and  orderly  society  is 
to  be  laid.  But,  as  every  system  must  be  tested  by  its  fruits, 
and  these  fruits  in  the  present  forced  and  artificial  state  of 
society  are  so  rapidly  brought  forth — it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  go  on  encouraging  expectations  of  an  early  reformation  of 
society  from  the  extension  of  church  establishments,  the  zeal 
of  dissenters,  or  the  efforts  of  clerical  instructors.  Depend 
upon  it,  half  a  century  must  elapse  before  these  praiseworthy 
and  philanthropic  efforts  produce  any  general  effect  on  the 
frame  of  society.  We  shall  be  fortunate  indeed,  if  in  a 
whole  century  the  existing  evils  are  in  any  material  degree 
lessened,  and  society  has  gone  on  so  long  without  one  of 
those  terrible  convulsions,  like  the  French  Revolution,  which 
at  once  destroy  the  prospects  of  the  present  generation  and 
the  hopes  of  the  next. 

The  reason  is,  that  degraded  and  sensual  men  have  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  religious  truth,  and  a  still  greater  dis- 
taste for  religious  restraint.  The  carnal  man  is  at  war  with 
God.  When  will  this  great  truth,  so  loudly  proclaimed  in 
every  page  of  the  gospel,  be  practically  acknowledged  and 
acted  upon,  even  by  those  who  proclaim  it  most  loudly  from 
the  pulpit  ?  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  crime,  and  who  see  exemplified  in  real  life  the  courses  of 
the  wicked,  its  truth  becomes  not  only  evident,  but  of  over- 
whelming importance.  The  strength  of  the  world  consists 
in  its  pleasures  and  enjoyments.  It  is  the  vehemence  of  the 
desire  for  these  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  which  constitutes 
the  fearful  force  of  its  temptations.  The  whole  progress  of 
society,  the  whole  efforts  of  man,  the  whole  accumulations 
of  wealth  are  directed,  in  its  later  stages,  to  augment  these 
desires.  Necessities  in  a  large  portion  of  society  being  pro- 
vided for,  pleasures  only  are  thought  of.  Civilisation  in- 
creases them,  for  it  augments  enjoyment :  commerce,  for  it 
multiplies  the  wealth  by  which  it  is  purchased  :  ingenuity, 
for  it  adds  to  the  instruments  of  luxury  :  knowledge,  for  it 
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spreads  an  ardent  and  often  exaggerated  pictore  of  its 
gratifications.  The  whole  efforts  of  man  in  ciyilised  life  are 
directed  to  the  increase  of  human  enjoyment,  the  incite- 
ment of  human  desire.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  if  religion, 
which  prescribes  an  abstinence  from  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
which  enjoins  continence  to  the  sensual,  sobriety  to  the 
drunkard,  reflection  to  the  unheeding,  gentleness  to  the 
irascible,  restraint  to  the  yoluptuous,  probity  to  the  avari- 
cious, punishment  to  the  profligate,  meets  in  such  an  age 
with  very  few  votaries  ?  Some,  doubtless,  will  always  be 
found,  who,  disgusted  with  the  profligacy  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  are  led  only  the  more  rapidly  to  a  life  of 
rectitude  and  duty  by  such  vice ;  but  how  many  are  they 
amidst  the  crowd  of  sensual  and  unreflecting  ?  Perhaps  one 
in  twenty.  The  great  mass  pass  quietly  by  on  the  other 
side ;  they  do  not  say  there  is  no  God,  but  they  live  alto- 
gether without  Grod  in  the  world.  In  vain  are  efforts  made 
to  reclaim  the  vicious,  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  in  the  hope  that  when  they  are  old  they 
will  not  desert  it.  The  grown-up  will  not  go  to  church  ;  in 
manufacturing  towns  they  will  not  even  put  on  Sunday's 
clothes,  but  revel  in  intoxication  or  sloth  in  their  working- 
dresses  all  the  Lord's  day ;  except  when  softened  by  mis- 
fortune, or  roused  by  calamity,  they  will  not  listen,  even  at 
home,  to  the  voice  of  religious  counsel.  Children  may  learn 
their  catechism,  and  repeat  their  responses  at  school ;  but 
when  they  become  men  and  women,  will  they  resist  the 
temptations  by  which  they  are  surrounded?  Numerous 
congregations  are  often  suddenly  formed  by  the  planting  of 
an  eloquent  and  earnest  divine  in  a  densely  peopled  and 
neglected  locality ;  but  where  does  the  congregation  in  general 
come  from  ?  Go  into  the  thinned  or  deserted  churches  or 
chapels  in  its  vicinity,  and  you  will  find  you  have  only 
transferred  the  serious  and  Christian  community  from  one 
place  of  worship  to  another. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  these  dangers  affect  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  community,  and  that,  provided  only  society 
holds  together,  and  property  is  upon  the  whole  secure,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  whether 
its  criminals  are  doubling  or  tripling  every  ten  years,  whether 
its  convicts  are  hanged,  imprisoned,  or  transported.    Doubt- 
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less  that  is  the  view  taken  bj  the  majoritj  of  men,  and  that 
which  ever  mak^s  them  resist  so  strenuously  any  measures 
calculated  to  arrest  the  general  evils  by  a  forced  contribu- 
tion from  all  classes  of  the  state.  But  is  such  a  view  of  so 
very  serious  a  matter  either  justified  by  reason,  or  warranted 
by  a  durable  regard  to  self-interest  ?  Considered  in  refer- 
ence only  to  immediate  advantage,  and  with  a  view  to  avert 
the  much-dreaded  evil  of  an  assessment,  is  it  expedient  to 
allow  crime  to  go  on  increasing  at  the  fearful  rate  which  it 
has  done  in  this  country  during  the  last  forty  years  ?  Can 
we  i*egard  without  disquietude  the  appalling  facts  demon- 
strated by  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  population  and 
commitments — that  the  people  are  augmenting  three  times 
as  fast  in  the  manufacturing  as  in  the  agricultural  districts ; 
that  detected  and  punished  crime  is  multiplying  in  the 
former  three  times  as  fast  as  the  people  ;  and  crime  really 
committed  three  times  as  much  as  that  which  is  brought  to 
light  ?  What  can  be  expected  from  a  state  in  which  crime, 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  is  thus  increasing  twenty- 
seven  TIMES  as  fast  as  mankind  in  the  rural  f  From  what 
sources  does  the  overwhelming  stream  of  recklessness,  profli- 
gacy, and  misery,  which  ovei^ows  our  workhouses  and  fills 
our  jails,  mainly  spring,  but  from  this  prodigious  and  un- 
restrained increase  of  crime  and  depravity  among  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts  ?  Must  not  such 
a  state  of  things  lead  to  a  constant  augmentation  of  poor 
rates,  county  rates,  and  jail  assessments  %  And  how  short- 
sighted is  the  policy  which  allows  these  oppressive  burdens 
to  go  on  constantly  increasing,  merely  from  terror  of  incurring 
additional  expense  in  striving  to  arrest  them,  and  hopes  to 
avoid  danger,  like  the  partridge,  by  putting  its  head  in  the 
bush,  and  ceasing  to  look  it  in  the  face  ? 

But  most  of  all,  in  a  public  and  political  view,  is  this 
extraordinary  increase  of  crime  in  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts a  subject  of  serious  and  anxious  consideration  to  all 
classes  in  the  state.  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  conceal,  it  is 
folly  to  attempt  to  deny,  that  in  the  dense  masses  of  the 
manufacturers  the  real  danger  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  found. 
Though  not  amounting,  upon  the  whole,  to  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  nation,  they  are  incomparably  the  most 
alarming  from  their  close  proximity  to  each  other,  the  fierce 
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passions  which  the  revolutionarj  press  has  long  nourished 
among  them,  and  the  perfect  organisation  which,  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  leaders  of  their  tnules-unions,  the  j  have  long 
attained.     The  insurrection  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England,  and  the  violent  strikes  in  Scotland  in  1842, 
may  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  such  an  outbreak,  especiallj 
when  combined,  as  the  next  will  almost  certainly  be,  with 
a  general  rebellion  of  the  Irish  Repealers.     Infinite  local 
mischief,  incredible  destruction  of  life  and  property,  would 
inevitablj  follow  any  serious  and  general  insurrection  among 
them — even  though  crushed,  as  in  the  end  it  certainly  would 
be,  by  a  united  effort  of  the  other  classes  in  the  state.     But 
is  the  shock  to  credit,  the  destruction  of  capita,  the  taking 
away  the  bread  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  nothing  in  a 
national  point  of  view  ?    And  what  can  augment  the  dangers 
of  such  local  insurrections  so  much  as  the  acknowledged  fact, 
that  crime  is  making  unprecedented  progress  amongst  them ; 
that  so  general  have  the  causes  of  dissoluteness  become,  that 
whole   masses  are  brought  up  in  depraved  and  reckless 
habits,  on  the  verge  of,  if  not  actually  committing  crime ; 
and  that  "  les  classes  dangereiLses^*   are  daily  receiring 
additional  accessions  from  the  depraved,  the  dissolute  and 
abandoned  from  all  the  other  ranks  in  the  state. 

Let  us  therefore  no  longer  deceive  ourselves,  or  attempt 
to  deceive  others.  Crime  is  making  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented progress  amongst  us ;  it  is  advancing  with  a 
rapidity  unparalleled  in  any  other  European  state :  if  not 
arrested,  it  will  come  to  render  the  country  unbearable  ;  and 
will  terminate  in  multiplying  to  such  an  extent  "  les  classes 
dangereuseSy'  as  they  have  been  well  denominated  by  the 
French,  as,  on  the  first  serious  political  convulsion,  may 
endanger  the  state.  It  has  advanced  with  uudeviating 
and  fearful  rapidity  through  all  the  successive  delusions 
which  have  been  trusted  to  in  the  country  to  check  its 
progress.  With  equal  ease  it  has  cast  aside  the  visions  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  the  advocates  of  lenient  punish- 
ment, the  dreams  of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  supporters 
of  general  education,  the  theories  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  the  enemies  of  transportation,  the  hopes  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  the  partisans  of  improved  prison 
discipline  at  home.   Even  the  blessed  arm  of  the  Gospel  has 
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hitherto  failed  in  checking  its  advance  amongst  us ;  and  it 
nowhere  appears  in  more  appalling  colours  than  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  greatest  and  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  people. 

To  discover  to  what  causes  this  extraordinary  increase  of 
crime  is  to  be  ascribed,  we  must  first  examine  the  localities 
in  which  it  has  principally  arisen,  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  agricultural, 
pastoral,  or  manufacturing  districts.  We  must  then  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  means 
provided  to  restrain  them  in  the  quarters  where  the 
progress  of  crime  has  been  most  alarming;  and  inquire 
whether  the  existing  evils  are  insurmountable  and  unavoid- 
able, or  have  arisen  from  the  supineness,  the  errors,  and 
the  selfishness  of  man.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  which  can  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  far-seeing 
and  humane;  for  it  involves  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures ; — it  may  well 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  selfish,  and  divert  for  a  few 
minutes  the  profligate  from  their  pursuits ;  for  on  it  depends 
whether  the  darling  wealth  of  the  former  is  to  be  preserved 
or  destroyed,  and  the  exciting  enjoyments  of  the  other 
arrested  or  suffered  to  continue. 

To  elucidate  the  first  of  these  questions,  we  subjoin  a 
table,  compiled  from  the  Parliamentary  returns,  exhibiting 
the  progress  of  serious  crime  in  the  principal  counties — 
agricultural,  pastoral,  and  manufacturing — of  the  empire, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  are  unwilling  to  load 
our  pages  with  figures,  and  are  well  aware  how  distasteful 
they  are  to  a  large  class  of  readers;  and  if  those  results 
were  as  familiar  to  others  as  they  are  to  ourselves,  we 
should  be  too  happy  to  take  them  for  granted,  as  they  do 
first  principles  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the  means  of  remedy.  But  the  facts  on  this  subject 
have  been  so  often  misrepresented  by  party  or  prejudice, 
and  are  in  themselves  so  generally  unknown,  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  lay  a  foundation  in  authentic  information 
before  proceeding  further  in  the  inquiry.  The  greatest 
difficulty  which  those  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject  experience  in  such  an  investigation,  is  to  make 
people  believe  their  statements,  even  when  founded  on  the 
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most  extensive  practical  knowledge,  or  the  most  accurate 
statistical  inquiry.  There  is  such  a  prodigious  difference 
between  the  condition  of  mankind  and  the  progress  of 
corruption  in  the  agricultural  or  pastoral,  and  the  manufac- 
turing or  densely  peopled  districts,  that  those  accustomed 
to  the  former  will  not  believe  any  statements  made  r^arding 
the  latter.  They  say  they  are  incredible  or  exaggerated; 
that  the  persons  who  make  them  are  t^tes  mantSes:  that 
their  ideas  are  very  vague,  and  their  suggestions  utterly 
unworthy  the  consideration  either  of  men  of  sense  or  of 
Oovemment.  With  such  deplorable  illusions  does  ignorance 
repel  the  suggestions  of  knowledge ;  theory,  of  experience ; 
selfishness,  of  philanthropy ;  cowardice,  of  resolution.  Thus 
nothing  whatever  is  done  to  remedy  or  avert  the  existing 
evils :  the  districts  not  endangered  unite  as  one  man  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  form  a  general  system  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  misery  or  diminution  of  crime  in  those  that  are,  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  uncndangered  districts  in  the 
legislature  gives  them  the  means  of  effectually  doing  so. 
The  evils  in  the  endangered  districts  are  such,  that  it  is 
universally  felt  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  local  remedy 
or  alleviation.  Thus,  between  the  two,  nothing  whatever 
is  done  to  arrest,  or  guard  against,  the  existing  or  impend- 
ing evils.  Meanwhile  destitution,  profligacy,  sensuality,  and 
crime,  advance  with  unheard-of  rapidity  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  the  dangerous  classes  there  massed  together 
combine  every  three  or  four  years  in  some  general  strike  or 
alarming  insurrection,  which,  while  it  lasts,  excites  universal 
terror,  and  is  succeeded,  when  suppressed,  by  the  same 
deplorable  system  of  supineness,  selfishness,  and  infatuation. 
The  table  in  the  note*  exhibits  the  number  of  commit- 

*  Table  showiag  the  number  of  commitments  for  serious  crimes,  and  popula- 
tion, in  the  year  1841,  in  the  under-mentioned  counties  of  Great  Britain : — 

I. — Pastoral. 


NaniM  of  Coantiet. 

PopDlatton 
in  1841. 

ComnUtmente 

for  MBloua  crlm« 

in  1841. 

Proportion  of 
commitments 

CombalMid, 
Angleaey,     . 
Canarvon,  . 
Inverness-thire,    . 
Selkirkshire, 
Argyleshiie, 

Total, 

178,038 
50,891 
81,093 
97,799 
7,990 
97,371 

151 
13 
83 

106 

4 

96 

1  in  1194 
1  in  3900 
1  in  2452 
1  in    915 
1  in  1990 
1  in  1010 

513,182 

403 

1  in  1274 
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ments  for  serious  offeDces,  with  the  population  of  each,  of 
eight  counties — pastoral,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing — 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1841.  We  take  the 
returns  for  that  year,  both  because  it  was  the  year  in 
which  the  census  was  taken,  and  because  the  succeeding 
year,  1842,  being  the  year  of  the  great  outbreak  in 
England  and  violent  strike  in  Scotland,  the  figures,  both 
in  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  may  be  supposed  to 
exhibit  a  more  unfavourable  result  for  the  manufacturing 
districts  than  a  fair  average  of  years  authorise.  From  this 
table,  it  appears  that  the  vast  preponderance  of  crime  is  to 
be  found  in  the  manufacturing  or  densely^peopled  districts, 
and  that  the  proportion  per  cent  of  commitments  which 
they  exhibit,  as  compared  with  the  population,  is  generally 
three,  often  five  times,  what  appears  in  the  purely  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  districts.  The  comparative  criminality 
of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  pastoral  districts 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  accurately  measured  by  these 
returns,   because   so   many   of   the   agricultural    counties, 

n. — ^AORIOULTURAL  AND  MaNXTFAOTUBINO. 


Names  of  Counties. 

Population 
inlMl. 

Commitments 

for  serious  crime 

in  1841. 

Proportion  of 
to  population. 

Shropshire,  . 
Kent,    . 
Norfolk,        . 
Essex, 

Northumberland,  . 
East  Lothian, 
Peithshixe.  . 
Abeideenshire, 
Derbyshire,  . 

239,048 
548,337 
412,664 
344,979 
260,278 
35,886 
137,390 
192,387 
272,217 

416 
962 
666 

647 
226 

38 
116 

92 
277 

1  in    574 
1  in    569 
1  in    518 
1  in    533 
1  in  1106 
1  in    994 
1  in  1181 
1  in  2086 
I  in    964 

Total, 

2,433,186 

S440 

1  in    707 

IIL — Manufaoturino  akd  Muono. 


Commitments 

Proportion  of 

Names  of  Counties. 

Population  in  1841. 

fbr  serious  crime 

in  1841. 

to  populatlen. 

Middlesex,   . 

1,576,636 

3,586 

1  in  439 

1,667,054 

3,987 

1  in  418 

Staffordshire, 

510,504 

1,059 

1  in  482 

Yorkshire, 

1,591,480 

1,895 

1  in  889 

Qlamornnshire, 
Lanarkshire, 

171,188 

189 

1  in  909 

426,972 

513 

liB832 

Ronfrewshire, 

155,072 

505 

1  in  306 

Foi£tfshire, 
Total,  . 

170,500 

383 

1  in  512 

6,269,426 

12,067 

1  in  519 

— PoBTXB's  Pari.  TaUei,  1841, 168 ;  and  Onwuf  1841. 
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especially  in  England,   are   overspread   with    towns    and 
manufactories   or  collieries.     Thus  Kent  and  Shropshire 
are  classed  with  agricultural  counties,  though  part  of  the 
former  is  in  fact  a  suburb  of  London,  and  part  of  the  latter 
overspread  with  demoralising  coal-mines.     The  entire  want 
of  any  police  force  in  some  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
counties,  as  Lanarkshire,  bj  permitting  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  the  crimes  in  the  rural  districts  to  go  unpunished,  exhibits 
a  far  less  amount  of  criminality  than  would  be  brought  to 
light  under  a  more  vigilant  system.     But   still    there  is 
enough   in   this   table  to   attract   serious  and  instructive 
attention.      It  appears  that  the  average  of  six  pastoral 
counties  exhibits  an  average  of  1  commitment  for  serious 
offences  out  of  1274  souls:  of  nine  counties,  partly  agri- 
cultural and  partly  manufacturing,  of  1  in  707  :    and  of 
eight  manufacturing  and  mining,  of  1  in  519!     And  the 
difference  between  individual  counties  is  still  more  remark- 
able, especially  when  counties  purely  agricultural  or  pastoral 
can  be  compared  with  those  for  the  most  part  manufactur- 
ing or  mining.     Thus  the  proportion  of  commitment  for 
serious  crime  in  the  pastoral  counties  of 

Anglesey,  is   .  1  in  3900 

Carnarvon,      .  .                                    1  in  2452 

Selkirk,  .            .                        1  in  1990 

Comberland,  1  in  1194 

In  the  purely  agricultural  counties  of 

Aberdeenshire,  is  .  1  in  2086 

East-Lothian,  .  .  .                       1  in    994 

Northnmberland,  .  .  1  in  1106 

Perthshire,     .  .  .  1  in  1181 

While  in  the  great  manufacturing  or  mining  counties  of 


Lancashire,  is 

Staffordshire, 

Middlesex, 

Yorkshire, 

Lanarkshire, 

Renfrewshire, 


1  in  418 
1  in  482 
1  in  439 
1  in  839 
1  in  882* 
1  in  306 


Further,  the  statistical  returns  of  crime  demonstrate,  not 
only  that  such  is  the  present  state  of  crime  in  the  densely 
peopled  and   manufacturing  districts,  compared  to   what 

*  Lanarkshire  has  no  police  except  in  Glasgow,  and  three  rural  parishes,  or  its 
serioiis  crime  would  be  about  1  in  400  or  850. 
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obtains  in  tfae  agricultural  or  pastoral,  but  that  the  tendency 
of  matters  is  still  vorse;*  and  that,  great  as  has  been 
the  increase  of  population  during  the  last  thirty  years  in 
the  manufacturing  and  densely  peopled  districts,  the  pro- 
gress of  crime  has  been  still  greater  and  more  alarming. 
From  the  instructive  and  curious  tables  below,  constructed 
from  the  criminal  returns  given  in  Porter's  Parliamentary 
Tables,  and  the  returns  of  the  census  taken  in  1821,  1831, 
and  1841,  it  appears,  that  while  in  some  of  the  purely 
pastoral  connties,  such  as  Selkirk  and  Anglesey,  crime  has 

*  Table,   ahowiiig  ths  comparative  population,  and  committtds  for  serious 
crime,  in  (be  onder-meationed  conutiee,  in  tbe  jeiirs  1821,  I8S1,  and  lS4l  vz- 
I. — Fabtoiial. 


■„. 

,»,. 

■.^ 

■    Pop. 

Com. 

Pop. 

Com. 

Pop. 

Com. 

66 

169,681 

178,038 

lAl 

AnglsHf,        .            . 

13 

66,448 

36 

81.893 

33 

90,157 

36 

97,799 

156 

Atgrle, 

97,316 

41 

97,321 

II.— AaRICDLTDBlL  AN 

.8,L 

>««. 

»,. 

Pop.            Com. 

Pop. 

Com. 

Pop.           Com. 

213.333       106 

337,970 

202 

272,217 

377 

4ai,9I6       492 

479,156 

640 

548.337 

962 

E<M), 

317,507 

198,965        70 

322,913 

loe 

250,378 

FettLibin,   . 

13.%(JJ0 

143,894  1     140 

137.390 

185,387 

17r,«57      IGI 

192,387 

M 

n 

.— HAMjrAOtUBIHa  ABD  UlNIKO. 

HiddlOH,     . 

i>ai. 

,,.,. 

■"■■      1 

Pop. 

Com. 

Pl>^ 

Com. 

Pop. 

Com. 

1.144,531 

2,480 

1,358,330 

3.514 

1,576,63« 

8;sae 

l,052,B5! 

1,716 

Yorkihin,  W.  R. 

801,27'f 

978,351 

101.735 

38 

136,613 

112,175'      ... 

133,443       205 

113,430,      ... 

13»,66<i        134 

l70,.rao;      333    1 

-Foam's  PotL  TaOti,  and  Cntiwt  1S<1. 
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remained  during  the  last  twenty  years  nearly  stationary, 
and  in  some  of  the  purely  agricultural,  such  as  Perth  and 
Aberdeen,  it  has  considerably  diminished,  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  mining  or  manufacturing,  such  as  Shropshire  and 
Kent,  it  has  doubled  during  the  same  period  :  and  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  such  as  Lancashire, 
Sta£Pordshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Renfrewshire,  more  than 
tripled  in  the  same  time.  It  appears,  from  the  same 
authentic  sources  of  information,  that  the  progress  of  crime 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  much  more  rapid  in 
the  manufacturing  and  densely  peopled  than  in  the  simply 
densely  peopled  districts ;  for  in  Middlesex,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  population  has  advanced  about  fifty  per  cent, 
and  serious  crime  has  increased  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion, having  swelled  from  2480  to  3586:  whereas  in 
Lancashire,  during  the  same  period,  population  has  advanced 
also  fifty  per  cent,  but  serious  crime  has  considerably  more 
than  doubledy  having  risen  from  1716  to  3987. 

Here,  then,  we  are  at  length  on  firm  ground  in  point  of 
fact.  Severid  writers  of  the  Liberal  school,  who  had  a 
partiality  for  manufactures,  because  their  chief  political 
supporters  were  to  be  found  among  that  class  of  society, 
have  laboured  hard  to  show  that  manufactures  are  noways 
detrimental  either  to  health  or  morals ;  and  that  the 
immorality  and  crime  of  the  manufacturing  counties  were  in 
no  respect  greater  than  those  of  the'pastoral  or  agricultural 
districts.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  has  uniformly 
revolted  against  this  absurdity,  so  completely  contrary  to 
what  experience  everywhere  tells  in  a  language  not  to  be 
misunderstood  ;  but  it  has  now  been  completely  disproved 
by  the  Parliamentary  returns.  The  criminal  statistics  have 
exposed  this  fallacy  as  completely,  in  reference  to  the 
different  degrees  of  depravity  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  as  the  Registrar-general's  returns  have,  in  regard  to 
the  different  degrees  of  salubrity  in  employments,  and 
mortality  in  rural  districts  and  manufacturing  places.  It 
now  distinctly  appears  that  crime  is  greatly  more  prevalent, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  in  densely  peopled  than  in 
thinly  inhabited  localities,  and  that  it  is  making  far  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  former  situation  than  the  latter.  Statistics 
are  not  to  be  despised  when  they  thus,  at  once  and  decisively. 
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disproye  errors  so  assiduously  spread,  maintained  by  writers 
of  such  respectability,  and  supported  by  such  large  and 
powerful  bodies  in  the  state. 

Nor  can  it  be  urged  with  the  slightest  degree  of  founda- 
tion, that  this  greater  criminality  in  the  manufacturing  and 
densely  peopled  districts  is  owing  to  a  police  force  being  more 
generally  established  than  in  the  agricultural  or  pastoral,  and 
thus  crime  being  more  thoroughly  detected  in  the  former 
situation  than  the  latter.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  several 
of  the  greatest  manufactwing  counties,  particularly  Lanark- 
shire, there  is  no  police  at  ell ;  and  the  criminal  establish- 
ment is  just  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  In  the  next 
place,  as  already  shown,  a  police  force  is  the  consequence 
of  a  previous  vast  accumulation  of  crime,  and  is  never 
established  till  the  risk  of  life  and  insecurity  to  property  had 
rendered  it  unbearable.  Being  always  established  by  the 
voluntary  assessment  of  the  inhabitants,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  an  efficient  police  never  can  be  called  into 
existence  but  by  such  an  increase  of  crime  as  has  rendered 
it  a  matter  of  necessity. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  having  approached  the  whole 
truth,  if  we  have  merely  ascertained,  upon  authentic  evidence, 
that  crime  is  greatly  more  prevalent  in  the  manufacturing 
than  the  rural  districts.  That  will  probably  be  generally 
conceded  ;  and  the  preceding  details  have  been  given  merely 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  difference,  and  the  rapid  steps 
which  it  is  taking.  It  is  more  material  to  inquire  what  are 
the  causes  of  this  superior  profligacy  of  manufacturing  to 
rural  districts  ;  and  whether  it  arises  unavoidably  from  the 
nature  of  their  respective  employments,  or  is  in  some  degree 
within  the  reach  of  human  amendment  or  prevention. 

It  is  usual  for  persons  who  are  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  to  represent  manufacturing  occupations  as 
necessarily  and  inevitably  hurtful  to  the  human  mind.  The 
crowding  together,  it  is  said,  young  persons,  of  different  sexes 
and  in  great  numbers,  in  the  hot  atmosphere  and  damp 
occupations  of  factories  or  mines,  is  necessarily  destructive 
to  morality,  and  ruinous  to  regularity  of  habit.  The  passions 
are  excited  by  proximity  of  situation  or  indecent  exposure  ; 
infant  labour  early  emancipates  the  young  from  parental 
control ;    domestic  subordination,  the  true  foundation  for 
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social  virtue,  is  destroyed ;  the  young  are  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion before  they  have  acquired  strength  to  resist  it ;  and  vice 
spreads  the  more  extensively  from  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
establishments  on  which  the  manufacturing  greatness  of  the 
country  depends.  Such  views  are  generally  entertained  by 
writers  on  the  social  state  of  the  country  ;  and  being 
implicitly  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  the  community,  the 
thinking  part  of  the  nation  has  abandoned  itself  to  a  sort 
of  despair  on  the  subject,  and,  regarding  manufacturing 
districts  as  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  hotbed  of  crimes, 
strives  only  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  contagion  into 
the  rural  parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  these  observations ; 
but  they  are  much  exaggerated,  and  it  is  not  in  these  causes 
that  the  principal  sources  of  the  profligacy  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  is  to  be  found. 

The  real  cause  of  the  demoralisation  of  manufacturing 
towns  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  employment 
which  the  people  there  receive,  so  much  as  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  brought  together,  the  unhappy  prevalence  of 
general  strikes,  and  the  prodigious  multitudes  who  are  cast 
down  by  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life,  or  the  profligacy  of 
their  parents,  into  a  situation  of  want,  wretchedness,  and 
despair. 

Consider  how,  during  the  last  half  century,  the  people 
have  been  brought  together  in  the  great  manufacturing 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
progress  of  manufacturing  industry  during  that  period,*  that 

*  Table  showing  the  Population  in  1801, 1821,  and  1841,  in  the  under-mentioned 

counties  of  Great  Britain. 


Lancaahire,    .    . 
Yorkahiw,  W.R., 
Staffordshire, .    . 
Nottingham,  .     . 
Warwick,  . 
Gloucester,     .     . 

Lanark,     .    .    . 
Renfrew,    .    .    . 

1801. 

1821. 

1841. 

IncTMse  in  fotiy 
yean. 

672,731 
565,282 
233,153 
140,350 
208,190 
250,809 

1,052,859 
801,274 
343,895 
186,873 
274,322 
335,843 

1,667,054 
1,154,101 
510,504 
249,910 
401,715 
431,383 

994,323 
588,819 
277,351 
109,560 
193,155 
180,574 

2,070,515 

146,699 
78,056 

2,995,066 

244,387 
112,175 

4,412,667 

434,972 
155,072 

2,343,782 

288,273 
77,016 

224,755 

356,562 

590,044 

365,289 

—Centut  of  1841.    Preface,  p.  8  and  9. 
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it  has  altogether  outstripped  the  powers  of  population  in  the 
districts  where  it  was  going  forward,  and  occasioned  a 
prodigious  influx  of  persons  from  different  and  distant 
quarters,  who  have  migrated  from  their  paternal  homes,  and 
settled  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  never  to  return. 
Authentic  evidence  proves,  that  not  less  than  two  millions 
of  persons  have,  in  this  way,  been  transferred  to  the 
manufacturing  counties  of  the  north  of  England  within 
the  last  forty  years,  chiefly  from  the  agricultural  counties 
of  the  south  of  that  kingdom,  or  from  Ireland.  Not  less 
than  350,000  persons  have,  during  the  same  period, 
immigrated  into  the  two  manufacturing  counties  of  Lanark 
and  Renfrew  alone,  in  Scotland,  chiefly  from  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  or  north  of  Ireland.  No  such  astonishing 
migration  of  the  human  species  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
to  settle  on  so  small  a  space,  is  on  record  in  the  whole 
annals  of  the  world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
increase  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  immi- 
gration ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  such  is  the  unhealthiness 
of  manufacturing  towns,  especially  to  young  children,  that, 
so  far  from  being  able  to  add  to  their  numbers,  they  are 
hardly  ever  able,  without  extraneous  addition,  to  maintain 
them. 

Various  causes  have  combined  to  produce  demoralisation 
among  the  vast  crowd,  thus  suddenly  attracted,  by  the  allur- 
ing prospect  of  high  wages  and  steady  employment,  from  the 
rural  to  the  manufacturing  districts.  In  the  first  place, 
they  acquired  wealth  before  they  had  learned  how  to  use  it — 
and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  cause  of  the  rapid 
degeneracy  of  mankind.  High  wages  flowed  in  upon  them 
before  they  had  acquired  the  artificial  wants  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  they  could  be  innocently  spent.  Thence  the 
general  recourse  to  the  grosser  and  sensual  enjojrments, 
which  are  powerful  alike  on  the  savage  and  the  sage.  Men 
who,  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland  or  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
were  glad  if  they  could  get  three  or  four  shillings  a-week, 
or  in  Sussex  ten,  suddenly  found  themselves,  as  cotton- 
spinners,  iron-moulders,  colliers,  or  mechanics,  in  possession 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings.  Meanwhile,  their  habits 
and  inclinations  had  undergone  scarce  any  alteration  ;  they 
had  no  taste  for  comfort  in  dress,  lodging,  or  furniture  ;  and 
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as  to  laying  bj  money,  the  thing,  of  course,  was  not  for  a 
moment  thought  of.  Thus,  this  vast  addition  to  their  in- 
comes was  spent  almost  exclusiyely  on  eating  and  drinking. 
The  extent  to  which  gross  sensual  enjoyment  was  thus 
spread  among  these  first  settlers  in  the  regions  of  com- 
mercial opulence,  is  incredible.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact^ 
that  above  a  million  a-year  is  annually  spent  in  Glasgow 
on  ardent  spirits  ;*  and  it  has  recently  been  asserted  by 
a  respectable  and  intelligent  operative  in  Manchester,  that, 
in  that  city,  £750,000  more  is  annually  spent  on  beer 
and  spirits,  than  on  the  purchase  of  provisions.  Is  it 
surprising  that  a  large  part  of  the  progeny  of  a  generation 
which  has  embraced  such  habits,  should  be  sunk  in  sensu- 
ality and  profligacy,  and  aflFord  a  never-failing  supply  for 
the  prisons  and  transport  ships  ^  It  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  sudden  corruption  which  invariably  overtakes  northern 
conquerors,  when  they  settle  in  the  regions  of  southern 
opulence. 

Another  powerful  cause  which  promotes  the  corruption  of 
men,  when  thus  suddenly  congregated  together  from  diflTerent 
quarters  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  is,  that  the  restraints 
of  character,  relationship,  and  vicinity  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, lost  in  the  crowd.  Everybody  knows  what  powerful 
influence  public  opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  their  relations, 
friends,  and  acquaintances,  exercises  on  all  men  in  their 
native  seats,  or  when  living  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
situation.  It  forms,  in  fact,  next  to  religion,  the  most  effec- 
tive restraint  on  vice,  and  incitement  to  virtue,  that  exists 
in  the  world.  But  when  several  hundred  thousand  of  the 
working  classes  are  suddenly  huddled  together  in  densely 
peopled  localities,  this  invaluable  check  is  wholly  lost.  Nay, 
what  is  worse,  it  is  rolled  over  to  the  other  side,  and  forms 
an  additional  incentive  to  licentiousness.  The  poor  in  these 
situations  have  no  neighbours  who  care  for  them,  or  even 
know  their  names ;  but  they  are  surrounded  by  multitudes 
who  are  willing  to  accompany  them  in  the  career  of  sen- 
suality. They  are  unknown  alike  to  each  other,  and  to  any 
persons  of  respectability  or  property  in  their  vicinity.  Phi- 
lanthropy seeks  in  vain  for  virtue  amidst  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands   of  unknown   names ;  charity  itself  is 

*  Aliton  on  Papulation,  u.    Appendix,  A. 
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tcpelled  by  the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to  relieve  the 
stupendous  mass  of  destitution  ^hich  follows  in  the  train 
of  such  enonnous  accumulation  of  numbers.  Every  indivi- 
dual or  voluntary  effort  is  overlooked  amidst  the  prodigious 
multitude,  as  it  was  in  the  Moscow  campaign  of  Napoleon. 
Thus  the  most  powerful  restraints  on  human  conduct — cha- 
racter, relations,  neighbourhood— are  lost  upon  mankind  at 
the  very  time  when  their  salutary  influence  is  most  required 
to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  increasing  temptations  aris- 
ing from  density  of  numbers  and  a  vast  increase  of  wages. 
Multitudes  remove  responsibility  without  weakening  passion. 
Isolation  insures  concealment  without  adding  to  resolution. 
This  is  the  true  cause  of  the  more  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
character  of  the  poor  than  the  rich,  when  placed  in  such 
dense  localities.  The  latter  have  a  neighbourhood  to  watch 
them,  because  their  station  renders  them  conspicuous — the 
former  have  none. 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  the  causes  which  demoralise  the 
urban  and  mining  population,  we  must  place  the  frequency 
of  those  strikes  which  unhappily  have  now  become  so  com- 
mon as  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  a  wet  season, 
even  in  our  humid  climate.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
there  have  been  six  great  strikes  :  viz.  in  1826,  1828, 1834, 
1837,  1842,  and  1844.  All  of  these  have  kept  multitudes 
of  the  labouring  poor  idle  for  months  together.  Incalculable 
is  the  demoralisation  thus  produced  upon  the  great  mass  of 
the  working  classes.  We  speak  not  of  the  actual  increase 
of  commitments  during  the  continuance  of  a  great  strike, 
though  that  increase  is  so  considerable  that  it  in  general 
augments  them  in  a  single  year  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.* 
We  allude  to  the  far  more  general  and  lasting  causes  of 
demoralisation  which  arise  from  the  arraying  of  one  portion 
of  the  community  in  fierce  hostility  against  another,  the 
wretchedness  which  is  spread  among  multitudes  by  months 

*  Commitments: — 

LanariiahJzt.  Lancashire.          Stafforddiivib  YoritahJre. 

1836         ...         451  ...  2,266  ...         686  ...         1,252 

1837t      ...         666  ...  2,809  ...         909  ...         1,376 

1841         ...         613  ...  3,987  ...      1,069  ...         1,896 

1842t       ...         696  ...  4,497  ...      1,486  ...         2,698 

—Porters  Pari.  Tablet,  xL  162.— PaH.  Paper  of  Crime,  1843,  p.  63. 

1  Strike. 
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of  compulsory  idleness,  and  the  not  less  ruinous  effect  of 
depriving  them  of  occupation  during  such  protracted  periods. 
When  we  recollect  that  such  is  the  vehemence  of  party 
feeling  produced  by  these  disastrous  combinations,  that  it 
so  far  obliterates  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong  as  generally 
to  make  their  members  countenance  contumely  and  insult, 
sometimes  even  robbery,  fire-raising,  and  murder,  committed 
on  innocent  persons  who  are  only  striving  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  for  themselves  by  hard  labour,  but  in  opposition 
to  the  strike  ;  and  that  it  induces  twenty  and  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  an  unknown  committtee,  who  have  power  to  force  them 
to  do  what  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  or  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  never  ventured  to  attempt — ^to  abstain  from  labour, 
and  endure  want  and  starvation  for  months  together,  for  an 
object  of  which  they  often  in  secret  disapprove — it  may  be 
conceived  how  widespread  and  fatal  is  the  confusion  of  moral 
principle,  and  the  habits  of  idleness  and  insubordination 
thus  produced.     Their  eflFects  invariably  appear  for  a  course 
of  years  afterwards,  in  the  increased  roU  of  criminal  commit- 
ments, and  the  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who, 
loosened  by  these  protracted  periods  of  idleness,  never  after- 
wards regain  habits  of  regularity  and  industry.     Nor  is  the 
evil  lessened  by  the  blind  infatuation  with  which  it  is  uni- 
formly regarded  by  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  and 
the  obstinate  resistance  they  make  to  all  measures  calculated 
to  arrest  the  violence  of  these  combinations,  in  consequence 
of  the  expense  with  which  they  would  probably  be  attended 
— a  supineness  which,  by  leaving  the  coast  constantly  clear 
to  the  terrors  of  such  associations,  and  promising  impunity 
to  their  crimes,  operates  as  a  continual  bounty  on  their 
recurrence. 

Infant  labour,  unhappily  now  so  frequent  in  all  kinds  of 
factories,  and  the  great  prevalence  of  female  workers,  is 
another  evil  of  a  very  serious  kind  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  question, 
recently  so  fiercely  agitated  in  the  Legislature,  as  to  the 
practicabihty  of  substituting  a  compulsory  ten-hours'  bill 
for  the  twelve  hoxu-s*  at  present  in  operation.  Anxious  to 
avoid  all  topics  on  which  there  is  a  diflference  of  opinion 
among  able  and  patriotic  men,  we  merely  state  this  preva- 
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lence  and  precocity  of  juvenile  labour  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  as  a  fact  which  all  must  deplore,  and 
which  is  attended  with  the  most  unhappy  eflFects  on  the 
rising  generation.  The  great  majority,  probably  nine-tenths, 
of  all  the  workers  in  cotton-mills  or  printfields,  are  females. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  profligacy  and  licentiousness 
which  pervade  such  establishments ;  but  though  that  may 
be  too  true  in  some  cases,  it  is  far  from  being  universal,  or 
even  general ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  female 
virtue  being  as  jealously  guarded  and  eflfectually  preserved 
in  such  establishments,  as  in  the  most  secluded  rural  districts. 
The  real  evils  —  and  they  follow  universally  from  such 
employment  of  juvenile  females  in  great  numbers  in  laborious 
but  lucrative  employment — are  the  emancipation  of  the 
young  from  parental  control,  the  temptation  held  out  to 
idleness  in  the  parents  from  the  possibility  of  living  on  their 
children,  and  the  disqualifying  the  girls  for  performing  all 
the  domestic  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  in  after  life. 

These  evils  are  real,  general,  and  of  ruinous  consequence. 
When  children — from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  in  some  estab- 
lishments, of  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  all — are  able  to  earn 
wages  varying  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  a-week,  they  soon  become 
in  practice  independent  of  parental  control.  The  strongest 
of  all  securities  for  filial  obedience — a  sense  of  dependence 
— is  destroyed.  The  children  assert  the  right  of  self- 
government,  because  they  bear  the  burden  of  self-mainte- 
nance. Nature,  in  the  ordinary  case,  has  eflfectually  guarded 
against  this  premature  and  fatal  emancipation  of  the  young, 
by  the  protracted  period  of  weakness  during  childhood  and 
adolescence,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  serious  labour 
being  undertaken  before  the  age  when  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  firmness  has  been  acquired.  But  the  steam-engine, 
amidst  its  other  marvels,  has  entirely  destroyed,  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  this  happy  and  necessary  exemption 
of  infancy  from  labour.  Steam  is  the  moving  power ;  it 
exerts  tlie  strength ;  the  human  machine  is  required  only  to 
lift  a  web  periodically,  or  damp  a  roller,  or  twirl  a  film 
round  the  finger,  to  which  the  hands  of  infancy  are  as  ade- 
quate as  those  of  mature  age.  Hence  the  general  employ- 
ment of  children,  and  especially  girls,  in  such  employments. 
They  are  equally  serviceable  as  men  or  women,  and  they 

VOL.  I.  2  0 
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are  more  docile,  cheaper,  and  less  giyen  to  strikes.  But  as 
these  children  earn  their  own  subsistence,  thej  soon  become 
rebellious  to  parental  authority,  and  exercise  the  freedom 
of  middle  life  as  soon  as  they  feel  its  passions,  and  before 
they  have  acquired  its  self-controL 

If  the  effect  of  such  premature  emancipation  of  the  young 
is  hurtful  to  them,  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  pernicious  to 
their  parents.     Labour  is  generally  irksome  to  man  ;  it  is 
seldom  persevered  in  after  the  period  of  its  necessity  has 
passed.     When  parents  find  that,  by  sending  three  or  fonr 
children  out  to  the  mills  or  into  the  mines,  they  can  get 
18s.  or  20s.  a- week  without  doing  anything  themselves, 
they  soon  come  to  abridge  the  duration  and  cost  of  educa- 
tion, in  order  to  accelerate  the  arrival  of  the  happy  period 
when  they  may  live  on  their  offspring,  not  their  offspring 
on  them.     Thus  the  purest  and  best  affections  of  the  heart 
are  obUterated  on  the  very  threshold  of  life.     That  best 
school  of  disinterestedness  and  virtue,  the  domestic  hearth, 
where  generosity  and  self-control  are  called  forth  in  the 
parents,  and  gratitude  and  affection  in  the  children,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  dependence  of  the  latter  on  the 
former,  is  destroyed.     It  is  worse  than  destroyed — it  is 
made  the  parent  of  wickedness  :  it  exists,  but  it  exists  only 
to  nourish  the  selfish  and  debasing  passions.      Children 
come  to  be  looked  on,  not  as  objects  of  affection,  but  as 
instruments  of  gain  ;  not  as  forming  the  first  duty  of  life  and 
calling  forth  its  highest  energies,  but  as  affording  the  first 
means  of  relaxing  from  labour,  and  permitting  a  relapse  into 
indolence  and  sensuality.      The  children  are,   practically 
speaking,  sold  for  slaves,  and — oh  I  unutterable  horror ! — 
the  sellers  are  their  own  parents !    Unbounded  is  the  demo- 
ralisation produced  by  this  monstrous  perversion  of  the  first 
principles  of  nature.    Thence  it  is  that  it  is  generally  found, 
that  ail  the  beneficent  provisions  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
protection  of  infant  labour  are  so  generally  evaded,  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  any  law,  how  stringent  soever, 
could  protect  them.     The  reason  is  apparent.     The  parents 
of  the  children  are  the  chief  violators  of  the  law ;  for  the 
sake  of  profit  they  send  them  out,  the  instant  they  can  work, 
to  the  mills  or  the  mines.     Those  whom  nature  has  made 
their  protectors  have  become  their  oppressors.     The  thirst 
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for  idleness,  intoxication,  or  sensuality,  has  turned  the 
strongest  of  the  generous  into  the  most  malignant  of  the 
selfish  passions. 

The  habits  acquired  by  such  precocious  employment  of 
young  women  are  not  less  destructive  of  their  ultimate 
utility  and  respectability  in  life.  Habituated  from  their 
earliest  years  to  one  undeviating  mechanical  employment, 
they  acquire  great  skill  in  it,  but  grow  up  utterly  ignorant 
of  anything  else.  We  speak  not  of  ignorance  of  reading  or 
writing,  but  of  ignorance  in  still  more  momentous  particu- 
lars, with  reference  to  their  usefulness  in  life  as  wiyes  and 
mothers.  They  can  neither  bake  nor  brew,  wash  nor  iron, 
sew  nor  knit.  The  finest  London  lady  is  not  more  utterly 
inefficient  than  they  are,  for  any  other  object  but  the  one 
mechanical  occupation  to  which  they  have  been  habituated. 
They  can  neither  darn  a  stocking  nor  sew  on  a  button.  As 
to  making  porridge  or  washing  a  handkerchief,  the  thing  is 
out  of  the  question.  Their  food  is  cooked  out  of  doors  by 
persons  who  provide  the  lodging-houses  in  which  they  dwell 
— they  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  like  fine  ladies,  by 
milliners  and  dressmakers.  This  is  not  the  result  of  fashion, 
caprice,  or  indolence,  but  of  the  entire  concentration  of  their 
faculties,  mental  and  corporeal,  from  their  earliest  years,  on 
one  limited  mechanical  object.  They  are  unfit  to  be  any 
man's  wife — still  more  unfit  to  be  any  child's  mother.  We 
hear  little  of  this  from  philanthropists  or  education-mongers ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  the  least,  because  the  most 
generally  dififused,  evil  connected  with  our  manufacturing 
industry. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  cause  of  the  mass  of  crime  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of  the  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prodigious  number  of  persons,  especially  in 
infancy,  who  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution,  and  pre- 
cipitated into  the  very  lowest  stations  of  life,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  ills  to  which  all  flesh — ^but  especially  all 
flesh  in  manufacturing  communities — is  heir.  Our  limits 
preclude  the  possibility  of  entering  into  all  the  branches  of 
this  immense  subject :  we  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  referring  to  one,  which  seems  of  itself  perfectly  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  increase  of  crime,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  so  alarming.     This  is  the  immense  proportion  of 
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destitute  widows  with  families^  who,  in  such  circumstances, 
find  themselves  immovably  fixed  in  places  where  they  can 
neither  bring  up  their  children  decently,  nor  get  away  to 
other  and  less  peopled  localities. 

From  the  admirable  statistical  returns  of  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor  in  France,  prepared  for  the  Bureau  de 
rintSrieure,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  widows  in  that 
country  amounts  to  the  enormous  number  of  1,738,000.* 
This,  out  of  a  population  now  of  about  34,000,000,  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  one  in  twenty  of  the  entire  population ! 
Population  is  advancing  much  more  rapidly  in  Great  Britain 
than  France  ;  for  in  the  former  country  it  is  doubling  in 
about  60  years,  in  the  latter  in  106.  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  proportion  of  widows  must  be  greater  in  this 
country  than  in  France,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where  early  marriages,  from  the  ready  employmeDt 
for  young  children,  are  so  frequent ;  and  eariy  deaths,  from 
the  unhealthiness  of  employment  or  contagious  disorders^ 
are  so  common.  But  call  the  proportion  of  the  same  :  let 
it  be  taken  at  a  twentieth  part  of  the  existing  population. 
At  this  rate,  the  2,000,000  of  strangers  who,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  have  been  thrown  into  the  four  northern 
counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  Stafford,  and  Warwick,  must 
contain  at  this  moment  a  hundred  thousand  widows.  The 
usual  average  of  a  family  is  two  and  a  half  children — call 
it  two  only.  There  will  thus  be  found  to  be  200,000 
children  belonging  to  these  100,000  widows.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  great  majority,  probably  four- 
fifths  of  this  immense  body,  must  be  in  a  state  of  destitution. 
We  know  in  what  state  the  fatherless  and  widows  are  in 
their  affliction,  and  who  has  commanded  us  to  visit  them. 
On  the  most  moderate  calculation,  250,000,  or  an  eighth  of 
the  whole  population,  must  be  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
privation.  And  in  Scotland,  where,  during  the  same  period 
of  forty  years,  350,000  strangers  have  been  suddenly  huddled 
together  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  the  proportion  may  be 
presumed  to  be  the  same  ;  or,  in  other  words,  thirty  thousand 
widows  and  orphans  are  constantly  there  in  a  state  deserving 
of  pity,  and  requiring  support,  hardly  any  of  whom  receive 

•  Statutiqvtdela  France,  publi^e  par  le  Oouvemement,  viii.  371-4.  A  most  splen- 
did work. 
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more  from  the  parish  funds  than  a  shilling  a-week,  even  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  whole  family.* 

The  proportion  of  widows  and  orphans  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation, though  without  doubt  in  some  degree  aggravated  by 
the  early  marriages  and  unhealthy  employments  incident  to 
manufacturing  districts,  may  be  supposed  to  be  not  materially 
different  in  one  age,  or  part  of  the  country,  from  another.  The 
widow  and  the  orphan,  as  well  as  the  poor,  will  be  always 
with  us ;  but  the  peculiar  circumstance  which  renders  their 
condition  so  deplorable  in  the  dense  and  suddenly  peopled 
manufacturing  districts  is,  that  the  poor  have  been  brought 
together  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  all  the  ordinary 
means  of  providing  for  the  relief  of  such  casualties  fails ; 
while  the  causes  of  mortality  among  them  are  periodically 
so  fearful,  as  to  produce  a  vast  and  sudden  increase  of  the 
most  destitute  classes,  altogether  outstripping  all  possible 
means  of  local  or  voluntary  relief.     During  the  late  typhus 
fever  in  Glasgow,  in  the  years  1836  and  1837,  above  30,000 
of  the  poor  took  the  epidemic,  of  whom  3300  died.f      In 
the  first  eight  months  of- 1843  alone,  32,000  persons  in 
Glasgow  were  seized  with  fever.  |     Out  of  1000  families, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  visited  by  the  police,  in  conjunction 
with   the  visitors  for   the  distribution  of  the  great  fund 
raised  by  subscription  in  1841,  680  were  found  to  be  widows, 
who,  with  their  families,  amounted  to  above  2000  persons, 
all  in  the  most  abject  state  of  wretchedness  and  want.§    On 
80  vast  a  scale  do  the  causes  of  human  destruction  and 
demoralisation  act,  when  men  are  torn  up  from  their  native 
seats  by  the  irresistible  magnet  of  commercial  wealth,  and 
congregated  together  in  masses,  resembling  rather  the  armies 
of  Timour  and  Napoleon  than  anything  else  ever  witnessed 
in  the  transactions  of  men. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  source  of  demoralisation,  destitu- 

*  Previous  to  the  late  change  in  the  Scotch  poor-laws. 

t  Fever  patients,  Glasgow,  1836-7 — 

FeTer  patients.  DM. 

1836,         .            .                         10,092  .            1187 

1887,          .            .            .            21,800  2180 

31,892  3367 

— Cowak's  Vital  StaUttiet  of  Glasgow,  1838,  p.  8;  the  work  of  a  most  able  and 
meritorious  medical  gentleman,  now  no  more. 

X  Dr  Alison  On  the  Epidemic  of  1843,  p.  67. 

§  Captain  Millar's  Beport,  1841,  p.  8. 
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tion,  and  crime  in  the  manufacturing  districts.     It  arises 
from  the  sudden  congregation  of  human  beings  in  such  fear- 
ful multitudes  together,  that  all  the  usual  alieyiations  of 
human  suffering,  or  modes  of  providing  for  human  indigence, 
entirely  fail.     We  wonder  at  the  rapid  increase  of  crime  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  forgetting  that  a  squalid  majss 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  human  beings  are  con- 
stantly precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  society  in  a  few  comh 
ties,  in  such  circumstances  of  destitution,  that  recklessness 
and  crime  arise  naturally,  it  may  almost  be  said  unayoidablj, 
amongst  them.     And  it  is  in  the  midst  of  sudi  gigantic 
causes  of  evil — of  causes  arising  from  the  extraordinary  and 
unparalleled   influx  of  mankind   into  the   manufacturing 
districts  during  the  last  forty  years — ^that  we  are  grarely 
told  that  it  is  to  be  arrested  by  education  and  moral  training, 
by  infant  schools  and  shortened  hours  of  labour,  bj  multi- 
plication of  ministers  and  solitary  imprisonment !    All  these 
are  very  good  things ;  each  in  its  way  is  calculated  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  good  ;  and  their  united  action  upon  the 
whole  will  doubtless,  in  process  of  time,  produce  some  im- 
pression upon  the  aspect  of  society,  even  in  the  densdj 
peopled  manufacturing  districts.    As  to  their  producing  anj 
immediate  effect,  or  in  any  sensible   degree  arresting  the 
prodigious  amount  of  misery,  destitution  and  crime  which 
pervades  them,  you  might  as  well  have  tried,  by  the  school- 
master, to  arrest  the  horrors  of  the  Moscow  retreat. 

That  the  causes  which  have  now  been  mentioned  are  the 
true  sources  of  the  rapid  progress  of  crime  and  general 
demoralisation  of  our  manufacturing  and  mining  districts, 
must  be  evident  from  this  circumstance,  well  known  to 
all  who  are  practically  conversant  with  the  subject,  but 
to  a  great  degree  unattended  to  by  the  majority  of  men,  and 
that  is,  that  the  prodigious  stream  of  depravity  and  corrup- 
tion which  prevails,  is  far  from  being  equally  and  generally 
diffused  through  society,  even  in  the  densely  peopled  districts 
where  it  is  most  alarming,  but  is  in  a  great  degree  confined  to 
the  very  lowest  class.  It  is  from  that  lowest  class  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  crime,  and  nearly  all  the  professional  crime, 
which  is  felt  as  so  great  an  evil  in  society,  flows.  Doubtless 
in  all  classes  there  are  some  wicked,  many  selfish  and  in- 
human men  ;  and  a  beneficent  Deity,  in  the  final  aUotment 
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of  rewards  and  punishments,  will  take  largely  into  account 
both  the  opportunities  of  doing  well  which  the  better  classes 
have  abused,  and  the  almost  invincible  causes  which  so  often 
chain,  as  it  were,  the  destitute  to  recklessness  and  crime. 
But  still,  in  examining  the  classes  of  society  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  crime  comes,  it  will  be  found  that  at 
least  three-fourths  comes  from  the  very  lowest  and  the  most 
destitute.  It  is  short  of  the  truth  to  say  crime  is  common 
among  them ;  in  truth,  among  the  young  at  least,  a  tendency 
to  it  is  all  but  universal.  If  we  examine  who  it  is  that 
compose  this  dismal  substratum,  this  hideous  black  band  of 
society^  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  made  up  of  any  one  class 
more  than  another — ^not  of  factory  workers  more  than 
labourers,  carters  or  miners — but  is  formed  by  an  aggregate 
of  the  most  unfortunate  or  improvident  of  ail  classes^  who, 
variously  struck  down  from  better  ways,  by  disease,  vice,  or 
sensuality,  are  now  of  necessity  huddled  together  by  tens  of 
thousands  in  the  dens  of  poverty,  and  held  by  the  firm  bond 
of  necessity  in  the  precincts  of  contagion  and  crime.  Society 
in  such  circumstances  resembles  the  successive  bands  of 
which  the  imagination  of  Dante  has  framed  the  Infernal 
Regions,  which  contain  one  concentric  cirdeiof  horrors  and 
punishments  within  another,  until,  when  you  arrive  at  the 
bottom,  you  find  one  uniform  mass  of  crime,  blasphemy, 
and  suffering. 

We  are  persuaded  there  is  no  person  practically 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  immorality  and  crime  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  who  will  not  admit  that  these  are 
the  true  ones ;  and  that  the  others,  about  which  so  much  is 
said  by  theorists  and  philanthropists,  though  not  without 
influence,  are  nevertheless  trifling  in  the  balance.  And 
what  we  particularly  call  the  public  attention  to  is  this — 
Suppose  all  the  remedies  which  theoretical  writers  or  prac- 
tical legislators  have  put  forth  and  recommended,  as  singly 
adequate  to  remove  the  evils  of  the  manufacturing  classes, 
were  to  be  in  united  operation,  they  would  still  leave  these 
gigantic  causes  of  evil  untouched.  Let  Lord  Ashley  obtain 
fi*om  a  reluctant  legislature  his  Ten-hours  Bill,  and  Dr 
Chalmers  have  a  clergyman  established  for  every  700 
inhabitants  ;  let  church  extension  be  pushed  till  there  is  a 
chapel  in  every  village,  and  education  till  there  is  a  school 
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in  every  street ;  let  the  separate  system  be  universal  in 
prisons,  and  every  criminal  be  entirely  secluded  from  vicious 
contamination  ;  still  the  great  fountains  of  evil  will  remain 
unclosed.  Still  300,000  widows  and  orphans  will  exist  in 
a  few  counties  of  England  amidst  a  newly  collected  and 
strange  population,  steeped  in  misery  themselves,  and  of 
necessity  breeding  up  their  children  in  habits  of  destitution 
and  depravity ;  still  the  poor  will  be  deprived,  from  the 
suddenness  of  their  collection,  and  the  density  of  their  num- 
bers, of  any  effective  control,  either  from  private  character 
or  the  opinion  of  neighbourhood  ;  still  individual  passion 
will  be  inflamed,  and  individual  responsibility  lost,  amidst 
multitudes ;  still  strikes  will  spread  their  compulsory  idle- 
ness amidst  tens  of  thousands,  and  periodically  array  the 
whole  working  classes  under  the  banners  of  sedition,  des- 
potism, and  murder  ;  still  precocious  female  labour  will  at 
once  tempt  parents  into  idleness  in  middle  life,  and  dis- 
qualify children,  in  youth,  for  household  or  domestic  duties. 
We  wish  well  to  the  philanthropists  :  we  are  far  from 
undervaluing  either  the  importance  or  the  utility  of  their 
labours ;  but  as  we  have  hitherto  seen  no  diminution  of 
crime  whatever  from  their  efforts,  so  we  anticipate  a  ver}* 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  improvement  in  society  from 
their  schemes. 

At  present  about  60,000  persons  are  annually  committed, 
in  the  British  islands,  for  serious  offences*  worthy  of 
deliberate  trial,  and  above  double  that  number  for  summary 
or  police  offences.  A  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  persons 
annually  fall  under  the  lash  of  tlie  criminal  law,  and  are 
committed  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  to  places  of  con- 
finement for  punishment.  The  number  is  prodigious — it  is 
frightful.  Yet  it  is  in  all  only  about  1  in  120  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  from  the  great  number  who  are  repeatedly 
committed  during  the  same  year,  the  individuals  punished 
are  not  1  in  200.  Such  as  they  are,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  four-fifths  of  this  180,000  come  out  of  two  or 

♦  Viz.,  in  rouud  numbers :  — 

England,             ......  30,000 

Ireland,               ......  26.000 

Scotland,            ......  4,000 

60,000 
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three  millions  of  the  community.  We  arc  quite  sure  that 
150,000  come  from  3,000,000  of  the  lowest  and  most 
squalid  of  the  empire,  and  not  30,000  from  the  remaining 
24,000,000  who  live  in  comparative  comfort.  This  con- 
sideration is  fitted  both  to  encourage  hope  and  awaken 
shame — hope,  as  showing  from  how  small  a  class  in 
society  the  greater  part  of  the  crime  comes,  and  to  how 
limited  a  sphere  the  remedies  require  to  be  applied  ;  shame, 
as  demonstrating  how  disgraceful  has  been  the  apathy, 
selfishness,  and  supineness  in  the  other  more  numerous  and 
better  classes,  around  whom  the  evil  has  arisen,  but  who 
seldom  interfere,  except  to  resist  all  measures  calculated 
for  its  removal. 

How,  then,  are  you  to  deal  with  this  immense  and  grow- 
ing mass  of  crime,  which  all  the  remedies  hitherto  thought 
of  have  been  found  unable  to  check.  Here,  too,  experience 
throws  a  broad  and  steady  light  on  the  question,  and  points 
in  the  clearest  manner  to  the  course  which  should  be  pur- 
sued. The  diflBculties  with  which  the  question  is  supposed  to 
be  surrounded  have  arisen  entirely  from  disregarding  its 
lessons. 

The  great  question  of  Secondary  Punishments  has 
now  been  settled  by  experience,  so  far  as  the  mother 
country  is  concerned.  It  is  now  known  that  imprisonment 
has  no  eflfect  whatever  either  in  deterring  from  crime,  or  in 
reforming  criminals.  Government,  albeit  most  unwilling 
to  recur  to  the  old  system  of  transportation,  has  been 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  country ; 
by  the  diflSculty  of  finding  accommodation  for  the  prodi- 
gious increase  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  the  kingdom;  and 
by  the  still  greater  difficulty,  in  these  days  of  cheapness 
and  declining  incomes,  of  getting  the  persons  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  providing  additional  prison  accommodation,  to 
engage  in  the  costly  and  tedious  work  of  the  necessary  erec- 
tions. An  Order  in  Council  has  expressly,  and  most  wisely, 
authorised  a  return  to  transportation,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  seem  best  calculated  to  reform  the  convicts,  and 
diminish  the  dread  very  generally  felt  in  the  colonies,  of 
being  flooded  with  an  inundation  of  crime  from  the  mother 
country.  And  the  principal  difficulty  felt  now  is,  to  find  a 
colony  willing  to  receive  the  penal  settlers,  and  incur  the 
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risks  thought   to    be   consequent    on    their     unrestricted 
admission. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Groyemment  should  have  been 
driven  from  the  ruinous  system  of  substituting  imprisonment 
for  transportation ;  for  the  results,  even  during  the  short 
period  that  it  was  followed  out,  were  absolutely  appalling. 
The  actual  augmentation  of  criminals  was  the  least  part  of 
the  evil ;  the  increase  of  serious  crimes,  in  consequence  of 
the  hardened  offenders  not  being  sent  out  of  the  countiy, 
but  generally  liberated  after  eighteen  months'  or  two  years' 
confinement,  was  the  insupportable  eril.  The  demoralisa* 
tion  so  strongly  felt  and  loudly  complained  of  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  from  the  accumulation  of  criminals,  was 
rapidly  taking  place  in  this  country.  The  persons  tried 
under  the  aggravation  of  previous  convictions  in  Scotland, 
in  the  three  last  years,  have  stood  as  follows  : — 


Yann.  Total  coiiTktod. 


Under  aggrmTiiioa  of 


1846,  .                        2936  .            .              858 

1847,  .            8669  1024 

1848,  3669  .                        1043 
^^Parliamentary  Reports^  1846-48. 

So  rapid  an  increase  of  crimes,  and  especially  among 
criminals  previously  conricted,  suflSciently  demonstrates  the 
inadequacy  of  imprisonment  as  a  means  either  of  deterring 
from  crimes,  or  reforming  the  criminals.  The  same  result 
appears  in  England,  where  the  rapid  increase  of  criminals 
sentenced  to  transportation,  within  the  same  period,  demon- 
strates the  total  inefficacy  of  the  new  imprisonment 
system. 

Traitspoiitso. 
Ymn.  England  and  Watos.  Scotland. 

1846,  .     .     .     2805     .     362 

1847,  .     2806  456 

1848,  .     .     .     3251     .     459 

And  of  the  futility  of  the  hope  that  the  spread  of 
education  will  have  any  effect  in  checking  the  increase  of 
crime,  decisive  proof  is  afforded  in  the  same  criminal 
returns;  for  from  them  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
educated  criminals  in  England  is  above  twice,  in  Scotland 
above  FOUR  times  thai  of  the  uneducated^ — the  numbers, 
during  the  last  three  years,  being  as  follows  : — 
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Edu«t«L 

UudtiaUd. 

EduaWd. 

UiKdaol^ 

11146 
1847 

IS48 

16,963 
19,307 
20.176 

7,698 

9050 
9,691 

3,155 

3,56-2 

903 
1,018 

911 

—ParlitBuetUarg  Rttimu,  1848-8. 

Nay,  what  is  still  more  alarming,  it  distinctly  appears, 
from  the  same  returns,  that  the  proportion  of  educated 
criminals  to  unediicated  is  steadily  on  the  increase  iu  Great 
Britain.  Take  the  centesimal  proportions  ^ren  in  the  last 
returns  for  England — those  of  1848  : — 


..^«,o„«.,„. 

Ub. 

1^.  .  1«..  1  ,*  1  ,«. 

ISH. 

>».  1 .«. 

...l»l 

ImptrfMllJ, 

lo-Of 

111111 

M-77 

M-34    WH 

II  !i 

0*1 

■« 

31M 

—ParlioBiBUary  Rttarttt/orEnglaitd,  1848,  p.  12. 

The  great  increase  here  is  in  the  criminals  who  have 
received  an  imperfect  education,  which  class  has  increased 
as  much  as  that  of  the  totally  uneducated  has  diminished. 
Unhappily,  imperfect  education  is  precisely  the  species  of 
instruction  which  alone,  in  the  present  days  of  cheapened 
production  and  diminishing  wages,  the  great  body  of  the 
poor  are  able  to  give  to  their  children. 

Mr  Pearson,  M.F.,  vho  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  whose  high  official  situation  in  the  city  of 
London  gives  him  such  ample  means  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  practical  working  of  the  criminal  law,  has  given 
the  following  valuable  information  in  a  public  speech,  which 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  must  know  to  be 
throughly  well  founded : — 


"  In  the  year  1810,  which  is  the  earllcet  accoont  that  we  poBsesB  in  anj 
of  oar  archives,  the  namber  of  commitments,  of  assize  and  sessions  cases, 
was  5146.  In  the  jear  1848,  the  number  of  commitments  for  sessions  and 
assize  cases  was  30,349.  Popnlaiion  dnring  that  period  had  increased  bnt 
60  per  cent,  whilst  the  commitments  for  crime  had  increased  420  per  cent. 
I  should  not  be  candid  with  this  assembly'  if  1  did  not  at  once  saj,  that 
there  are  various  disturbing  circnnutancea  which  intervene,  daring  that 
period,  to  prerent  the  apparent  increase  of  commitments  teing  the  re^ 
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estimate  of  the  actual  increase.    There  was  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace.    We  all  know,  that  from  the  days  of  Holiingshed,  the  old  chronider, 
it  has  been  said  that  war  takes  to  itself  a  portion  of  the  loose  popolatioD, 
who  find  in  the  casnalties  of  war,  its  dangers,  rewards    and   profligate 
indulgences,  something  like  a  kindred  feeling  to  the  war  made  open  societj 
by  the  predatory  classes.    Hence  we  find  that,  when  war  ceases,  a  number 
of  that  class  of  the  community  are  thrown  back  on  the  honest  portion  of 
society,  which,  during  the  period  of  war,  had  been  drained  off.     Beside 
this,  there  are  other  co-operating  causes.    There  is  the  improved  police, 
the  constabulary,  rural  or  metropolitan,  who  undoubtedly  detect  many  of 
those  offences  which  were  formerly  committed  with  impunity.     There  is 
also  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  paying  prosecutors  and   witnesses  their 
expenses,  which  led  to  an  increased  number  of  prosecutors  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  crimes  actually  detected.    These  circumstances  have,  no 
doubt,  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  the  increase  in  the  commit- 
ments ;  but  after  having  for  thirty- five  years  paid  the  closest  attention  to 
the  subject,  having  filled,  and  still  filling,  a  high  office  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  London,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that, 
making  full  deduction  from  the  number  which  every  feeling  of  anxiety  to 
raise  the  country  from  the  imputation  of  increasing  in  its  criminal  character 
dictates — after  making   every  deduction,  I  am   bound  with   shame  and 
humility  to  acknowledge,  that  it  leaves  a  very  large  amount  of  increase  in 
the  actual,  the  positive  number  of  commitments  for  crime.      Sir,  this  is 
indeed  a  humiliating  acknowledgment ;  but  happily  the  statistics  of  this 
country,  in  other  particulars,  warrant  us  in  drawing  comfort  from  the  con- 
viction, that  even  this  fact  affords  no  true  representation  of  the  state  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  people — no  evidence  of  their  increasing  degradation 
of  character  or  conduct,  in  anything  like  the  proportion  or  degree  that  those 
statistics  would  appear  to  show.    I  appeal  to  history — I  appeal  to  the 
recollection  of  every  man  in  this  assembly,  who,  like  myself,  has  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  whether  society  has  not  advanced  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
arts,  science,  and  literature,  and  everything  which  tends  to  improve  the 
social  character  of  the  people.   Let  any  man  who  has  read  not  onr  conntry*s 
history  alone,  but  the  tales  and  novels  of  former  times — and  we  mnst 
frequently  look  to  them,  rather  than  to  the  records  of  history,  for  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  morals  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written — let  any  man 
recur  to  the  productions  of  Fielding  and  of  Smollett,  and  say  whether  the 
habits,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  great  masses  of  our  population  are  not 
materially  improved   within  the  last  century.     Great  popular   delusions 
prevail  as  to  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  commitments  for  criminal  offences 
in  this  country,  which  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  dispel. 
Some  ascribe  the  increase  to  the  want  of  instruction  of  our  youth,  some  to 
the  absence  of  religious  teaching,  some  to  the  increased  intemperance,  and 
some  to  the  increased  poverty  of  the  people.    I  assert  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  opinions  that  ascribe  the  increase  of  crime  to   these 
causes.    If  the  absence  of  education  were  the  cause  of  crime,  surely  crime 
would  be  found  to  have  dimmished  since  education  has  increased.      For 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the  present  and  past  state  of  education,  for  its 
influence  upon  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  nation,  I  will  not  go  back  to  the 
time  when  the  single  Bible  in  the  parish  was  chained  to  a  pillar  in  the 
church  ;  or  when  the  barons  affixed  their  cross  to  documents,  from  inability 
to  write  their  names.    I  refer  to  dates,  and  times,  and  circumstances 
within  our  own  recollection.     In  the  year  1814  the  report  of  the  National 
Society  says,  there  were  only  100,000  children  receiving  the  benefit  of 
education.    Now,  there  are  above  1,000,000  under  that  excellent  institu- 
tion, besides  the  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are 
receiving  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lancasterian  Society  Schools. 
But  some  may  say  that  the  value  of  education  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
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nambers.  Well,  then,  I  reject  numbers,  if  you  please,  and  try  it  by  its 
quality.  I  ask  any  man  who  listens  to  me  if  he  does  not  know  that  the 
national  schools  and  other  gratuitous  establishments  in  this  country,  now 
give  privileges  in  education  which  children  in  a  respectable  condition  of  life 
could  hardly  obtain,  such  was  the  defective  state  of  instruction  in  this 
country  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  (Cheers.)  No  man,  therefore,  can  say 
that  the  increase  of  crime  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  education.  If  it 
were  so,  with  education  increased  800  per  cent  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
crime  would  have  diminished,  instead  of  increased,  400  per  cent.^^ — Ttmesy 
Aug.  28,  1849. 

The  immense  expense  with  which  the  maintenance  of  such 
prodigious  numbers  of  prisoners  in  jail  is  attended,  is  another 
most  serious  evil,  especially  in  these  days  of  retrenchment, 
diminished  profits,  and  economy.  From  the  last  Report  of 
the  Jail  Commissioners  for  Scotland — that  for  1848 — it 
appears  that  the  average  cost  of  each  prisoner  over  the  whole 
country  for  a  year,  after  deducting  his  earnings  in  confine- 
ment, is  £16,  7s.  6d.  As  this  is  the  cost  after  labour  has 
been  generally  introduced  into  prisons,  and  the  greatest 
efibrts  to  reduce  expense  have  been  made,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  lower.  The  average 
number  of  prisoners  constantly  in  jail  in  Scotland  is  now 
about  3500,  which,  at  £16,  7s.  6d.  a-head,  will  come  to 
about  £53,000  a-year.*  Applying  this  proportion  to  the 
60,000  criminals,  now  on  an  average  constantly  in  confine- 
ment in  the  two  islands,  f  the  annual  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance cannot  be  under  a  million  sterling.  The  prison  and 
county  rates  of  England  alone,  which  include  the  cost  of 
prosecutions,  are  £1,300,000  a-year.  But  that  result,  enor- 
mous as  it  is  in  a  country  in  which  poor-rates  and  all  local 
burdens  are  so  rapidly  augmenting,  is  but  a  part  of  the  evil. 
Under  the  present  system  a  thief  is  seldom  transported,  at 
least  in  Scotland,  till  he  has  been  three  or  four  years  plying 
his  trade ;  during  which  period  his  gains  by  depredations, 
and  expenses  of  maintenance,  cannot  have  averaged  less 
than  £25  yearly.  Thus  it  may  with  safety  be  aflBrmed, 
that  every  thief  transported  from  Scotland  has  cost  the 
country,  before  he  goes,  at  least  £100  ;  and  that  has  been 
expended  in  training  him  up  to  such  habits  of  hardened 
depravity,  that  he  is  probably  as  great  a  curse  to  the  colony 
to  which  he  is  sent,  as  he  had  proved  a  burden  to  that  from 

•  PriMtm  Repwt  1848,  p.  73. 

t  In  1848,  the  number  committed  for  Berious  offences  was  78^770. 
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which  he  is  conveyed.  Sixteen  pounds  would  have  been 
the  cost  of  his  transportation  in  the  outset  of  his  career, 
when,  from  his  habits  of  crime  not  being  matured,  he  had  a 
fair  chance  of  proving  an  acquisition,  instead  of  a  curse,  to 
the  place  of  his  destination. 

As  the  question  of  imprisonment  or  transportation,  so  far 
as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  concerned,  is  now  settled 
by  the  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  return  of  a  reluctant 
Government  to  the  system  which  in  an  evil  hour  thej  aban- 
doned, it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  in  order  to 
show  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  to  do  so  ;  and  how 
entirely  the  boasted  systi^m  of  imprisonment,  with  all  its 
adjuncts  of  separation,  silence,  hard  labour,  and  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  has  failed  either  in  checking  crime,  or 
producing  any  visible  reformation  in  the  criminals.  No  one 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  ever  entertained  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  would  be  the  case.  To  those 
who  follow  in  the  wake  of  prelates  or  philanthropists, 
how  respectable  soever,  such  as  Archbishop  Whately,  who 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject  except  from  the  falla- 
cious evidence  of  parliamentary  committees,  worked  up  by 
their  own  theoretical  imaginations,  we  recommend  the  study 
of  the  Tables  quoted  before,  compiled  from  the  parliamentary 
returns  since  the  imprisonment  system  began,  to  show  to 
what  a  pass  the  adoption  of  their  rash  visions  has  brought 
the  criminal  administration  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  all  the 
pains  taken,  and  philanthropy  wasted,  in  endeavouring  to 
reform  criminals  in  jail  in  tliis  country,  or  hindering  them 
from  returning  to  their  old  habits  when  let  loose  within  it, 
should  have  proved  abortive.  Two  reasons  of  paramount 
eflScacy  have  rendered  them  all  nugatory.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  the  theory  regarding  the  possibility  of  reforming 
offenders  when  in  prison,  or  suffering  punishment  in  this 
country,  is  wholly  erroneous,  and  proceeds  on  an  entire  mis- 
conception of  the  principles  by  which  alone  such  a  reformation 
can  in  any  case  be  effected.  In  prison,  how  solitary  soever, 
you  can  work  only  on  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  active 
powers  or  feelings  can  receive  no  development  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  cell,  for  they  have  no  object  by  which  they 
can  be  called  forth.      But  nine-tenths  of  mankind  in  any 
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rank,  and  most  certainly  nineteen-twentieths  of  persons  bred 
as  criminals,  are  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  infiuence  of  the 
intellect^  considered  as  a  restraint  or  regulator  of  their  pas- 
sions. If  thej  had  been  capable  of  being  influenced  in  that 
way,  they  would  never  have  become  criminals.  Persons 
who  fall  into  the  habits  which  bring  them  under  the  lash  of 
the  criminal  law,  are  almost  always  those  in  whom,  either 
from  natural  disposition,  or  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
early  habits  and  training,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  almost 
entirely  in  abeyance,  so  far  as  self-control  is  concerned ;  and 
any  development  they  have  is  only  directed  to  procuring 
gratification  for,  or  furthering  the  objects  of  the  senses.  To 
address  to  such  persons  the  moral  discipline  of  a  prison, 
however  admirably  conducted,  is  as  hopeless  as  it  would  be 
to  descant  to  a  man  bom  blind  on  the  objects  of  sight, 
or  to  preach  to  an  ignorant  boor  in  the  Greek  or  Hebrew 
tongue.  Sense  is  to  them  all  in  all.  Esau  is  the  true 
prototype  of  this  class  of  men  ;  they  are  always  ready  to 
exchange  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

No  length  of  solitary  confinement,  or  scarcely  any  amount 
of  moral  or  religious  instruction,  can  awaken  in  them  either 
the  slightest  repentance  for  their  crimes,  or  the  least  power 
of  self-control,  when  temptation  is  again  thrown  in  their 
way.  They  regard  the  period  of  imprisonment  as  a  blank 
in  their  lives — a  time  of  woful  monotony  and  total  depriva- 
tion of  enjoyment,  which  only  renders  it  the  more  imperative 
on  them,  the  moment  it  is  terminated,  to  begin  anew  with 
fresh  zest  their  old  enjoyments.  Their  first  object  is  to  make 
up  for  months  of  compulsory  sobriety  by  days  of  voluntary 
intoxication.  At  the  close  of  a  short  period  of  hideous 
saturnalia,  they  are  generally  involved  in  some  fresh 
housebreaking  or  robbery,  to  pay  for  their  long  train  of 
indulgence  ;  and  soon  find  themselves  again  immured  in 
their  old  quarters,  only  the  more  determined  to  run  through 
the  same  course  of  forced  regularity  and  willing  indulgence. 
They  are  often  able  to  feign  reformation,  so  as  to  impose  on 
their  jailors,  and  obtain  liberation  on  pretended  amendment 
of  character.  But  it  is  rarely  if  ever  that  they  are  really 
reclaimed ;  and  hence  the  perpetual  recurrences  of  the  same 
characters  in  the  criminal  courts  ;  till  the  magistrates,  tired 
of  imprisoning  them,  send  them  to  the  assizes  or  quarter- 
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sessions  for  transportation.  Even  then,  however,  their  career 
is  often  far  from  being  terminated  in  this  countrj.  The 
keepers  of  the  public  penitentiaries  become  tired  of  keeping 
them.  When  thej  cannot  send  them  abroad,  their  cells  are 
soon  crowded ;  and  thej  take  advantage  of  a  feigned 
amendment  to  open  the  prison  doors  and  let  them  go.  They 
are  soon  found  again  iu  their  old  haunts,  and  at  their  olii 
practices.  At  the  spring  circuit  held  at  Glasgow  in  April 
1848,  the  effects  of  the  recent  imprisonment  mania  were 
visible.  Out  of  1 1 7  ordinary  criminals  indicted,  no  less  than 
ttuenty-two  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation  at  Glasgow, 
for  periods  not  less  than  seven  years,  within  the  preening 
two  years ;  and  the  previous  conviction  and  sentence  of 
transportation  was  charged  as  an  aggravation  of  their  new 
offence  against  each  in  the  indictment. 

The  next  reason  which  renders  imprisonment,  in  an  old 
society  and  amidst  a  redundant  population,  utterly 
inefficacious  as  a  means  of  reforming  criminals  is,  that,  even 
if  they  do  imbibe  better  ideas  and  principles  during  their 
confinement,  they  find  it  impossible  on  their  liberation  to 
get  into  any  honest  employment,  or  gain  admission  into  any 
well-doing  circle,  where  they  may  put  their  newly-acquired 
principles  into  practice.  If,  indeed,  there  existed  a 
government  or  parochial  institution,  into  which  they  micrht 
be  received  on  leaving  prison,  and  by  which  they  might  be 
marched  straightway  to  the  nearest  seaport,  and  there 
embarked  for  Canada  or  Australia,  a  great  step  would  be 
made  towards  giving  them  the  means  of  durable  reformation. 
But  as  there  is  none  such  in  existence,  and  as  they  scarcely 
ever  are  possessed  of  money  enough,  on  leaving  prison,  to 
carry  them  across  the  Atlantic,  they  are  of  necessity  obliged 
to  remain  in  their  own  country — and  that,  to  persons  in  their 
situation,  is  certain  ruin.  In  new  colonies,  or  thinly-peopled 
countries,  sucli  as  Austraha  or  Siberia,  convicts,  from  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  may  in  general  be  able  to  find  employment; 
and  from  the  absence  of  temptation,  and  the  severance  of 
the  links  which  bound  them  to  their  old  associates,  they  are 
often  there  found  to  do  well.  But  nothing  of  that  sort  cau 
be  expected  in  an  old  and  thickly-peopled  country,  where 
the  competition  for  employment  is  universal,  and  masters, 
having  the  choice  of  honest  servants  of  untainted  character. 
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cannot  be  expected  to  take  persons  who  have  been  convicted 
of  crimes,  and  exposed  to  the  pollutions  of  a  jail. 

Practically  speaking,  it  is  impossible  for  persons  who  have 
been  in  jail  to  get  into  an  honest  or  steady  employment  in 
their  own  country ;  and  if  they  do  by  chance,  or  by  the 
ignorance  of  their  employers  of  their  previous  history,  get 
into  a  situation,  it  is  ere  long  discovered,  by  the  associates 
who  come  about  them,  where  they  have  been,  and  they 
speedily  lose  it.  If  you  ask  any  person  who  has  been 
transported  in  consequence  of  repeated  convictions,  why  he 
did  not  take  warning  by  the  first,  the  answer  uniformly  is, 
that  he  could  not  get  into  employment,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  to  thieving,  or  starve.  Add  to  this  that  the  newly- 
reformed  criminal,  on  leaving  jail,  and  idling  about,  half- 
starved,  in  search  of  work,  of  necessity,  as  well  as  from 
inclination,  finds  his  way  back  to  his  old  residence,  where  his 
character  is  known,  and  he  is  speedily  surrounded  by  his  old 
associates,  who,  in  lieu  of  starving  integrity,  ofi^er  him  a  life 
of  joyous  and  well-fed  depravity.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  human  virtue,  and  least  of  all  the  infant  virtue  of  a 
newly-reformed  criminal,  can  withstand  so  rude  a  trial. 
Accordingly,  when  the  author  once  asked  Mr  Brebner,  the 
late  governor  of  the  Glasgow  bridewell,  what  proportion  of 
formed  criminals  he  ever  knew  to  have  been  reformed  by 
prison  discipline,  he  answered  that  the  proportion  was  easily 
told,  for  he  never  knew  one.  And  in  the  late  debate  in 
parliament  on  this  subject,  it  was  stated  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  that  while  the  prison  discipline 
at  Pentonville  promised  the  most  cheering  results,  it  was 
among  those  trained  there,  and  subsequently  transported^ 
that  the  improvement  was  visible  ;  and  that  no  such  results 
were  observed  among  those  who,  after  liberation,  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  country. 

But  while  it  is  thus  proved,  both  by  principle  and 
experience,  that  the  moral  reformation  of  ofi^enders  cannot 
be  effected  by  imprisonment,  even  under  the  most  improved 
system,  in  this  country,  yet,  in  one  respect,  a  very  great 
amelioration  of  the  prisoner's  habits,  and  extension  of  his 
powers,  is  evidently  practicable.  It  is  easy  to  teach  a  prisoner 
a  trade  ;  and  such  is  the  proficiency  which  is  rapidly  acquired 
by  the  undivided  attention  to  one  object  in  a  jail,  that  one 
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objection  which  has  been  stated  to  the  imprisonment  system  is, 
that  it  interferes  with  the  employment  of  honest  industij  oat 
of  doors.  No  one  can  walk  through  any  of  the  well-r^ulated 
prisons  in  Great  Britain  without  seeing  that,  whatever  else 
you  cannot  do,  it  is  easy  to  teach  such  a  proficiency  in  trade 
to  the  convicts  as  may  render  them,  if  their  depraved 
inclinations  can  be  arrested,  useful  members  of  society,  and 
give  them  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  honest 
industry.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  clever,  evince  great 
aptitude  for  the  learning  of  handicrafts,  and  exert  the  utmost 
diligence  in  their  prosecution.  Let  no  man,  however,  reckon 
on  their  reformation  because  they  are  thus  skilful  and 
assiduous.  Turn  them  out  of  prison  in  this  country,  and  yon 
will  soon  see  them  drinking  and  thieving  with  increased 
alacrity,  from  the  length  of  their  previous  confinement.  It 
is  evidently  not  intellectual  cunning,  or  manual  skill,  or  vigour 
in  pursuit,  which  they  in  general  want — it  is  the  power  of 
directing  their  faculties  to  proper  objects,  when  at  lai^e  in 
this  country,  which  they  are  entirely  without,  and  which  no 
length  of  confinement,  or  amount  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction  communicated  in  prison,  is  able  to  confer  upon 
them.  Here,  then,  is  one  gi-eat  truth  ascertained,  by  the 
only  sure  guide  in  such  matters — experience — that  while  it 
is  wholly  impossible  to  give  prisoners  the  power  of  controlling 
their  passions,  or  abstaining  from  their  evil  propensities,  when 
at  large,  by  any  amount  of  prison  discipline,  it  is  always  not 
only  possible,  but  easy,  to  communicate  to  them  such 
handicraft  skill,  or  power  of  exercising  trades,  as  may,  the 
moment  the  wicked  dispositions  are  brought  under  control, 
render  them  useful  and  even  valuable  members  of  society. 

Experience  equally  proves  that,  though  the  moral  refor- 
mation of  convicts  in  this  country  is  so  rare  as,  practically 
speaking,  to  be  considered  as  impossible,  yet  this  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  the  case  when  they  are  removed  to  a 
distant  land,  where  all  connexion  with  their  old  associates 
is  at  once  and  for  ever  broken  ;  where  an  honest  career  is 
not  only  open,  but  easy,  to  the  most  depraved,  and  a  bound- 
less supply  of  fertile  but  unappropriated  land  affords  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  desire  of  gain  on  legitimate  objects, 
and  affords  no  facilities  for  the  commission  of  crime,  or  the 
acquisition  of  property,  by  the  short-hand  methods  of  theft 
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or  robberj.  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  most  able  work,  which 
is  little  known  only  because  it  runs  counter  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  age,  has  well  explained  the  causes  of  this  peculi- 
arity : — 

**  The  new  emigrants,  who  at  varions  times  continued  to  flock  to  the  ex- 
tensive country  of  America,  were  by  no  means  of  the  same  description  with 
the  first  settlers.  Some  of  these  were  the  scourings  of  jails,  banished  for 
their  crimes ;  many  of  them  were  persons  of  desperate  fortunes,  to  whom 
every  place  was  equally  uninviting ;  or  men  of  notoriously  abandoned  lives, 
to  whom  any  region  was  acceptable  that  oficred  them  a  shelter  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  law,  or  the  voice  of  public  indignation.  But  a  change  of 
scene  will  work  some  improvement  upon  the  most  dissolute  of  characters. 
It  is  much  to  be  removed  from  the  scenes  with  which  viliany  has  been  con* 
stantly  associated,  and  the  companions  who  have  rendered  it  agreeable.  It 
is  something  to  have  the  leisure  of  a  long  voyage,  with  its  awakening 
terrors,  to  promote  reflection.  Besides,  to  regain  once  more  the  privilege  of 
that  good  name,  which  every  unknown  man  may  claim  until  he  is  tried, 
presents  a  powerful  temptation  to  reform,  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  of 
amendment  denied  in  the  scenes  of  exposure  and  destruction.  If  the  con- 
victs in  the  colony  of  New  Holland,  though  surrounded  on  the  voyage  and 
in  the  settlement  by  the  companions  of  their  iniquities,  have  in  a  great 
degree  been  reclaimed  by  the  mere  change  of  scene,  what  might  not  be 
expected  from  such  a  change  as  we  are  considering  ?  But  the  honest  acqui- 
sition of  a  little  property,  and  its  attendant  importance,  is,  beyond  any  other 
circumstance,  the  one  most  calculated  to  reform  the  conduct  of  a  needy  and 
profligate  man,  by  inspiring  him  with  a  respect  for  himself  and  a  feeling  of 
his  stake  in  the  communitv,  and  by  putting  a  harmless  and  comfortable  life 
at  least  within  the  reach  of  his  exertions.  If  the  property  is  of  a  nature  to 
require  constant  industry  in  order  to  render  it  of  any  value ;  if  it  calls  forth 
that  sort  of  industry  which  devotes  the  labourer  to  a  solitary  life  in  the  open 
air,  and  repays  him  not  with  wealth  and  luxury,  but  with  subsistence  and 
ease ;  if,  in  short,  it  is  property  in  land,  divided  into  small  portions  and 
peopled  by  few  inhabitants,  no  combination  of  circumstances  can  be  figured 
to  contribute  more  directly  to  the  reformation  of  the  new  cultivator's  char- 
acter and  manners.^^  * 

In  addition  to  these  admirable  observations,  it  may  be 
stated,  as  another,  and  perhaps  the  principal  reason  why 
transportation,  when  conducted  on  proper  principles,  is 
attended  with  such  immediate  and  beneficial  influences  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  convict,  that  it  places  him  in  situa- 
tions where  scope  is  afforded  for  the  development  of  the 
domestic  and  generous  affections.  A  counterpoise  is  pro- 
vided to  self.  It  is  the  impossibility  of  providing  such  a 
counterpoise  within  the  four  walls  of  a  cell — the  extreme 
diflBculty  of  finding  it,  in  any  circumstances  in  which  a 
prisoner  can  be  placed,  on  his  liberation  from  jail  in  his  own 
country,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  total  failure  of  all 
attempts  to  work  a  moral  reform  on  prisoners,  when  kept  at 

*  Brouqeam's  CoUmial  Policy^  L  61,  62. 
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home,  by  any,  even  the  most  approved  system  of  jai 
discipline.  But  that  which  cannot  be  obtained  at  home  e 
immediately,  on  transportation,  found  in  the  colonies.  Tk 
criminal  is  no  longer  thrown  back  on  himself  in  the  solitodt 
of  a  cell ;  he  is  not  surrounded  by  thieves  and  prostitatei 
urging  him  to  resume  his  old  habits,  on  leaving  it.  Tig 
female  convict,  on  arriving  in  New  South  Wales,  is  ahnoK 
immediately  married  ;  ere  long  the  male,  if  he  is  industrio^ 
and  well-behaved,  has  the  means  of  being  so.  Regalar 
habits  then  come  to  supplant  dissolute — the  natural  zSkc- 
tions  spring  up  in  the  heart  with  the  creation  of  the  objects 
on  which  they  are  to  be  exercised.  The  solitary  tenant  of 
a  cell,  the  dissolute  frequenter  of  spirit-cellars  and  bagnios, 
acquires  a  home.  The  affections  of  the  fireside  b^  to 
spring  up,  because  a  fireside  is  obtained. 

Incalculable  is  the  effect  of  this  change  of  circumstances 
on  the  character  of  the  most  depraved.     Accordingly,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Mr   Cunningham,  in  his   very    inter^tini 
A  ccount  of  New  South  Wai^Sy  that  great  numbers  of  younj 
women  taken  from  the  streets  of  London,  who  have  resisted 
all  efforts  of  Christian  zeal  and  philanthropy  in  Magdalene 
Asylums  or  Penitentiaries  at  home,  and  embark  for  Nev 
South  Wales  in  the  most  shocking  state  of  depravity,  be- 
come sensibly  improved  in  their  manners,  and  are  not  nn- 
frequently  entirely  reformed,  by  forming,  during  the  voyage, 
temporary  connexions  with  sailors,  to  whom,  when  the 
choice  is  once  made,  they  generally  remain   faithful :  so 
powerful  and  immediate  is  the  effect  of  an  approach  even  to 
a  home,  and  lasting  ties,  on  the  female  heart.*     The  feehngs 
which  offspring  produces  are  never  entirely  obliterated  in 
the  breast  of  woman.     It  has  been  oflen  observed,  that 
though  dissolute  females  generally,  when  they   remain  at 
home,  find  it  impossible  to  reform  their  own  lives,  yet  they 
rarely,  if  they  have  the  power,  fail  to  bring  up  their  children 
at  a  distance  from  their  haunts  of  iniquity.     So  powerful  is 
the  love  of  children,  and  the  secret  sense  of  shame  at  their 
own  vices,  in  the  breasts  even  of  the  most  depraved  of  the 
female  sex. 

It  has  been  proved,  accordingly,  by  experience,  on  the 
very  largest  scale,  not  only  that  the  reformation  of  offenders, 

*  Cunninqham's  New  South  WaUs,  i.  262. 
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when  transported  to  a  colony  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world* 
takes  place,  if  thej  are  preserved  in  a  due  proportion  of 
numerical  inferiority  to  the  untainted  popti/ation,  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  in  any  other  situation  ;  but  that,  when 
so  regulated,  they  constitute  the  greatest  possible  addition 
to  the  strength,  progress,  and  riches  of  a  colony.  From 
official  papers  laid  before  parliament,  before  the  unhappy 
crowding  of  convicts  in  New  South  Wales  began,  and  the 
gang-system  was  introduced,  it  appears  that  between  the 
years  1800  and  1817 — that  is,  in  seventeen  years — out  of 
1 7,000  convicts  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  no  less 
than  six  thousand  ha^d,  ai  the  close  of  the  period,  obtained 
their  freedom  from  their  good  conduct,  and  had  earned 
among  them,  by  their  free  labour,  property  to  the  amount  of 
£1,500,000  !  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  history  of 
the  world  does  not  afford  so  astonishing  and  gratifying  an 
instance  of  the  moral  reformation  of  offenders,  or  one  point- 
ing so  clearly  to  the  true  system  to  be  pursued  regarding 
them.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  reformation  took 
place  when  17,000  convicts  were  transported  in  seventeen 
years — ^that  is,  on  an  average,  1000  a-year  only — and  when 
the  gang-system  was  unknown,  and  the  convict  on  landing 
at  Sidney  was  immediately  assigned  to  a  free  colonist,  by 
whom  he  was  forthwith  marched  up  the  country  into  a 
remote  situation,  and  employed  under  his  master's  direction 
in  rural  labour  or  occupations. 

And  that  the  colony  itself  prospers  immensely  from  the 
forced  labour  of  convicts  being  added,  in  not  too  great  pro- 
portions, to  the  voluntary  labour  of  freemen,  is  decisively 
proved  by  the  astonishing  progress  which  Australia  has 
made  during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
distanced  all  its  competitors  in  which  convict  labour  was 
unknown  ;  and  the  marvellous  amount  of  wealth  and  com- 
fort, so  much  exceeding  upon  the  whole  that  known  in  any 
other  colony,  which  now  exists  among  its  inhabitants.  We 
say  upon  the  whole,  because  we  are  well  aware  that  in  some 
parts  of  Australia,  particularly  Van  Diemen's  Land,  property 
has  of  late  years  been  most  seriously  depreciated  in  value — 
partly  from  the  monetary  crisis,  which  has  affected  that 
distant  settlement  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and 
partly  from  the  inordinate  number  of  convicts  who  have 
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been  seot  to  that  one  locality,  from  the  rast  increase  of  crime 
at  home,  and  the  cessation  of  transportation  to  Sidoej; 
— a  number  -which  has  greatly  exceeded  the  proper  and 
salutary  proportion  to  freemen,  and  has  been  attended  witb 
the  most  disastrous  results.  But  that  the  introduction  of 
coDTicts,  when  not  too  depraved,  and  kept  in  due  subordi. 
nation  hy  being  in  a  amcUl  minority  compared  to  the  freemen^ 
ia,  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
to  a  colony,  is  decisively  proved  by  the  parliamentaiy 
returns  quoted  below,  showing  the  comparative  progress 
duriug  a  long  course  of  years  of  Australia,  aided  by  convict 
labour,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Canada,  which 
have  not  enjoyed  that  advantage.*  These  returns  are  deri- 
sive. They  demonstrate  that  the  progress  of  the  convict 
colonies,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  been  three  times 
as  rapid  as  that  of  those  enjoying  equal  or  greater  advantages, 
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to  which  convicts  have  not  been  sent ;  and  that  the  present 
state  of  comforts  they  enjoy,  as  measured  by  the  amount  per 
head  of  British  manufactures  they  consume,  is  also  triple  that 
of  any  other  colony  which  has  been  kept  entirely  clear 
from  the  supposed  stain,  but  real  advantages,  of  forced 
labour. 

Accordingly,  the  ablest  and  best-informed  statistical 
writers  and  travellers  on  the  Continent,  struck  with  the  safe 
and  expeditious  method  of  getting  quit  of  and  reforming 
its  convicts  which  Great  Britain  enjoys,  from  its  numerous 
colonies  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  want  of  which 
is  so  severely  felt  in  the  Continental  states,  are  unanimous 
in  considering  the  possession  of  such  colonies,  and  the  con- 
sequent power  of  unlimited  transportation,  as  one  of  the 
very  greatest  social  advantages  which  England  enjoys. 
Hear  what  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  those  writers, 
M.  Malte-Brun,  says  on  the  subject : — 

**  England  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  its  wicked  citizens 
in  a  way  at  once  philosophic  and  politic,  by  sending  them  oat  to  cultivate 
distant  colonies.  It  was  thus  that  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
Potomac  were  peopled  in  America.  After  the  American  war,  they  were  at  a 
loss  where  to  send  the  convicts,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  first  thought 
of ;  but,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  learned  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  New  South 
Wales  obtained  the  preference.  The  first  vessel  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  on 
the  20th  January  1788,  and  brought  out  760  convicts,  and,  according  to  a 
census  taken  in  1821,  exhibited  the  foUowing  results  in  thirty- three  years, 
viz. — 

Free  settlers,  men,  women,  and  children,  23,254 

Convicts, 13,814 


37,068 

"•  In  1832,  that  population  had  risen  to  40,000  souls.*  In  1821,  there 
were  in  the  colony  5000  horses,  120,000  homed  cattle,  and  350,000  sheep. 
It  consumed,  at  that  period,  8,500,000  francs'  (£340,000)  worth  of  English 
manufactures,  being  about  £8,  10s.  a-head,  and  exported  to  Europe  about 
£100,000  worth  in  rude  produce. 

**  Great  division  of  opinion  has  existed  in  France,  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
on  the  possibility  of  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
as  weU  as  that  of  the  galleys ;  but  a  serious  difficulty  has  been  alleged  in 
the  expense  with  which  an  establishment  such  as  New  South  Wales  would 
cost.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  from  1789  to  the  end  of  1821, 
England  had  expended  for  the  transport,  maintenance,  and  other  charges  of 
33,155  convicts,  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  £5,301,023,  being  scarce 
a  third  of  what  the  prisoners  would  have  cost  in  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain, 
without  having  the  satisfaction  of  having  changed  into  useful  citizens  those 
who  were  the  shame  and  terror  of  society. 

**  When  a  vessel  with  convicts  on  board  arrives  in  the  colony,  the  men  who 
are  not  married  in  it  are  permitted  to  choose  a  wife  among  the  female  con- 

«  It  now  (1849)  exceeds  200,000  souls. 
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victs.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  punishment,  every  convict  is  at 
liberty  to  return  to  his  own  country,  at  his  own  expense.  If  he  chooses  to 
remain,  he  obtains  a  grant  of  land,  and  provisions  for  eighteen  months :  if  he 
is  married  the  allotment  is  larger,  and  an  adequate  portion  is  allowed  for 
each  child.  Numbers  are  provided  with  the  means  of  emigration  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government ;  they  obtain  150  acres  of  land,  seed-corn,  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  thanks  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  authdt'ities,  the  transported  in  that  colony  lose  their  depraved  habits ; 
that  the  women  become  well  behaved  and  fruitful;  and  that  the  children  do 
not  inherit  the  vices  of  their  parents.  These  results  are  sufficient  to  place 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  among  the  most  noble  philanthropic  instiiu- 
tions  in  the  world.  After  that,  can  any  one  ask  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment?"— MALTK-fiRUN,  Geographie  UniverseUe^  xii.  19-4-196. 

But  here  a  fresh  difficulty  arises.  Granting,  it  will  be 
said,  that  transportation  is  so  immense  a  benefit  to  the 
mother  country,  in  affording  a  safe  and  certain  vent  for  its 
criminals  ;  and  to  the  colonies,  by  providing  them  with  so 
ample  a  supply  of  forced  labour, — what  is  to  be  done  when 
they  will  not  receive  it  ?  The  colonies  are  all  up  in  arms 
against  transportation ;  not  one  can  be  persuaded,  on  any 
terms,  to  receive  these  convicts.  When  a  ship  with  con- 
victs arrives,  they  begin  talking  about  separation  and  inde- 
pendence, and  reminding  us  of  Bunker's  Hill  and  Saratoga. 
The  Cape  shows  us  with  what  feelings  colonies  which  have 
not  yet  received  them  view  the  introduction  of  criminals ; 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  how  well  founded  their  apprehensions 
are  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  invasion  of  civilised 
depravity.  This  difficulty,  at  first  sight,  appears  not  only 
serious  but  insurmountable.  On  a  nearer  examination,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that,  however  formidable  it  may  appear, 
it  could  easily  be  got  over  ;  and  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  true  principles  of  transportation  having  been  forgotten, 
and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  government  neglected  by  our 
rulers  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  and  throws  an  important  light  on 
this  question,  that  this  horror  at  the  influx  of  convicts,  which 
has  now  become  so  general  in  the  colonies  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  place  where  they  can  with  safety 
be  landed,  is  entirely  of  recent  origin.  It  never  was  heard 
of  till  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Previous  to 
that  time,  and  even  much  later,  transportation  was  not  only 
regarded  by  the  penal  colonies  without  aversion,  but  with 
the  utmost  possible  complacency.  They  looked  to  a  series 
of  heavy  assizes  in  Great  Britain  with  the  same  feelings  of 
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anxious  solicitude,  as  the  working  classes  do  to  a  good  har- 
vest, or  the  London  tradesmen  to  a  gay  and  money-spending 
season.  Spirits  never  were  so  high  in  Sidney,  speculation 
never  so  rife,  property  never  so  valuable,  profits  never  so 
certain,  as  when  the  convict  ships  arrived  well  stored  with 
compulsory  emigrants.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  open 
the  early  numbers  of  the  Colonial  MagazinCy  from  1836  to 
1840,  and  he  will  find  them  filled  with  resolutions  of  public 
meetings  in  New  South  Wales,  recounting  the  immense 
advantages  the  colony  had  derived  from  the  forced  labour 
of  convicts,  and  most  earnestly  deprecating  any  intermission 
in  their  introduction.  As  a  specimen,  we  subjoin  a  series 
of  resolutions,  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  South 
Wales,  on  a  petition  agreed  to  at  a  public  meeting  held  in 
Sidney  on  18th  February  1838. 

"  Kesolutioms  of  the  Legislative  Coxjncil,  New  South  Wales, 

17th  July  1838. 

*^  4.  Resolved — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  nameroas  free  emi- 
grants of  character  and  capital,  including  many  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  East  India  Company's  service,  who  have  settled  in  this  colony, 
with  their  families,  together  with  a  rising  generation  of  native-born  subjects, 
constitute  a  body  of  colonists  who,  in  the  exercise  of  the  social  and  moral 
relations  of  life,  are  not  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  dependency 
of  the  British  crown,  and  are  sufficient  to  impress  a  character  of  respectabi- 
lity upon  the  colony  at  large. 

*^  5.  Resolved — ^That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  rapid  and  increasing 
advance  of  this  colony,  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  years  from  its  first  estab- 
lishment, in  rural,  commercial,  and  financial  prosperity,  proves  indisputably 
the  activity,  the  enterprise,  and  industry  of  the  colonists,  and  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  state  of  society  represented  to  exist  here. 

^^  6.  Resolved — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  strong  desire 
manifested  by  the  colonists  generally,  to  obtain  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  the  liberal  contributions,  which  have  been  made  from  private 
funds,  towards  this  most  essential  object,  abundantly  testify  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  virtue  and  religion  amongst  them  is  regarded  with  becoming 
solicitude. 

**  7.  Resolved — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  if  transportation  and 
assignment  have  hitherto  failed  to  produce  all  the  good  effects  anticipated 
by  their  projectors,  such  failure  may  be  traced  to  circumstances,  many  of 
which  are  no  longer  in  existence,  whilst  others  are  in  rapid  progress  of 
amendment.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  causes  of  failure  may  be  adduced 
the  absence,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony,  of  adequate  religioos 
and  moral  instruction,  and  the  want  of  proper  means  of  classification  in  the 
several  gaols  throughout  the  colony,  as  well  as  of  a  sufficient  number  of  free 
emigrants,  properly  qualified  to  become  the  assignees  of  convicts,  and  to  be 
intrusted  with  their  management  and  control. 

^^  8.  Resolved — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  great  extension 
which  has  latterly  been  afforded  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  the 
classification  which  may  in  future  be  made  in  the  numerous  gaols  now  in 
progress  of  erection,  upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  inspection  and 
separation,  the  most  effectual  punishment  and  classification  of  offenders  in 
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ironed  gangs,  according  to  their  improved  system  of  management — the 
numerous  free  emigrants  now  eligible  as  the  assignees  of  convicts,  and  the 
accumulated  experience  of  half  a  century — form  a  combination  of  circnm- 
Btances,  which  renders  the  colony  better  adapted  at  tlie  present,  than  at  any 
former  period,  to  carry  into  effect  the  praiseworthy  intentions  of  the  fin»t 
founders  of  the  system  of  transportation  and  assignment,  which  had  no 
less  for  its  object  reformation  of  character  than  a  just  infliction  of  punish- 
ment. 

'^  9.  Resolved—Thst^  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  no  system  of  penal 
discipline,  or  secondary  punishment,  will  be  found  at  once  so  cheap,  so 
effective,  and  so  reformatory,  as  that  of  well-regulated  assignment — the 
good  conduct  of  the  convict,  and  his  continuance  at  labour,  being  so  obvi- 
ously the  interest  of  the  assignee ;  whilst  the  partial  solitude  and  privations, 
incidental  to  a  pastoral  or  agricultural  life  in  the  remote  districts  of  the 
colony,  (which  may  be  made  the  universal  employment  of  convicts,)  by 
effectnallv  breaking  a  connexion  with  companions  and  habits  of  vice,  is 
better  calculated  than  any  other  system  to  produce  moral  reformation,  when 
accompanied  by  adequate  religious  instruction. 

*^  10.  Resolved^ThAt^  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  many  men  who, 
previously  to  their  conviction,  had  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  idleness  and 
vice,  have  acquired,  by  means  of  assignment,  not  only  habits  of  indostry 
and  labour,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  remunerative  employment,  which,  on 
becoming  free,  forms  a  strong  inducement  to  contmue  in  an  honest  course 
of  life. 

^^  1 1.  Resolved— ThsLt,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  snddcn  discon- 
tinuance of  transportation  and  assignment,  by  depriving  the  colonists  of 
convict  labour,  must  necessarily  curtail  their  means  of  purchasing  crown 
lands,  and,  consequently,  the  supply  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
migration. 

'*  12.  Resohed—Thst^  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  convicts,  in  assignment,  is  thus  one  of  the  principal,  though  indi- 
rect means,  of  bringing  into  the  colony  free  persons :  it  is  obvioos,  therefore, 
that  the  continuance  of  emigration  in  any  extended  form,  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  continuance  of  the  assignment  of  convicts.^^  * 

It  is  not  surprising  that  they  viewed,  at  this  period,  the 
transportation  system  in  this  light ;  for  under  it  thej  had 
made  advances  in  population,  comfort,  and  riches,  unparalleled 
in  any  other  age  or  country  of  the  world. 

How,  then,  has  it  happened  that  so  great  a  change  has 
come  over  the  views  of  the  colonists  on  this  subject ;  and 
that  the  system  which  they  formerly  regarded,  with  reason, 
as  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  prosperity,  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally looked  to  with  unqualified  aversion,  as  the  certain 
forerunner  of  their  destruction  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  It 
is  because  transportation,  as  formerly  conducted,  was  a 
blessing^  and  because,  as  conducted  of  late  years,  it  hcis 
become  a  curse,  that  the  change  of  opinion  has  arisen  in 
regard  to  it.  The  feelings  of  the  colonists,  in  both  cases, 
were  founded  on  experience — both  were,  in  the  circum- 

*  Colonial  Magazine,  i.  431,  433. 
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stances  in  which  they  arose,  equally  well  founded,  and  both 
were  therefore  equally  entitled  to  respect  and  attention. 
We  have  only  to  restore  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
convicts  were  a  blessing,  to  revive  the  times  in  which  their 
arrival  will  be  regarded  as  a  boon.  And  to  effect  this,  can 
easily  be  shown  not  only  to  be  attended  with  no  diflSculty, 
but  only  to  require  the  simultaneous  adoption  by  government 
of  a  system  of  punishment  at  home,  and  of  voluntary  emi- 
gration at  the  public  expense  abroad,  attended  with  a  very 
trifling  expense,  and  calculated  to  relieve,  beyond  any  other 
measure  that  could  by  possibility  be  devised,  the  existing 
distress  among  the  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

To  render  the  introduction  of  penal  labour  into  a  colony 
an  advantage,  three  things  are  necessary.  1st,  That  the 
convicts  sent  out  should  be  for  the  most  part  instructed  in 
some  simple  rural  art  or  occupation,  of  use  in  the  country 
into  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted.  2d,  That  they 
should  in  general  be  beginners  in  crime,  and  a  small  number 
of  them  only  hardened  in  depravity.  3d,  What  is  most 
important  of  all,  that  they  should  be  preserved  in  a  dite 
proportiony  never  exceeding  a  third  or  fowth,  to  the  free  and 
untainted  settlers.  Under  these  conditions,  their  introduc- 
tion will  always  prove  a  blessing,  and  will  be  hailed  as  a 
boon.  If  these  conditions  are  neglected,  they  will  prove  a 
curses,  and  their  arrival  be  regarded  as  a  punishment. 

Various  circumstances  have  contributed,  of  late  years,  to 
render  the  convict  system  a  dreadful  evil,  instead  of,  as  for- 
merly, a  signal  benefit  to  the  colonies.  But  that  affords  no 
ground  for  despair ;  on  the  contrary,  it  furnishes  the  most 
well-grounded  reason  for  hope.  We  are  suffering  under  the 
effects  of  an  erroneous  regimen,  not  any  inherent  malady  in 
the  patient.  Change  this  treatment,  and  his  health  will  soon 
return. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  pains  have  of  IcUe  years 
been  taken,  in  this  country,  to  instruct  prisoners  in  jail  in 
some  useful  handicraft ;  and  that  so  far  has  this  been 
carried,  that  our  best  regulated  jails  are  more  in  fact  great 
houses  of  industry.  The  general  penitentiary  at  Penton- 
ville,  in  particular,  where  the  convicts  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation are  trained,  previous  to  their  removal  to  the  penal 
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settlements,  is  a  perfect  model  of  arrangemeDt  and  attention 
in  this  important  respect.  But  it  is  equally  well  known 
that  it  is  only  of  Idte  years  that  this  signal  reform  has 
come  into  operation  ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  already  its  salutary  effects  have  been  evinced,  in 
the  most  signal  manner,  with  the  convicts  sent  abroad. 
Previous  to  the  year  1840,  scarcely  anything  was  done  on 
any  considerable  scale,  either  to  teach  ordinary  prisoners 
trades  in  jail,  to  separate  them  from  each  other,  or  to  pre- 
pare them,  in  the  public  penitentiaries,  for  the  duties  in  which 
they  were  to  be  engaged,  when  they  arrived  at  their  distant 
destination.  The  county  jaUs,  now  resounding  with  the 
clang  of  ceaseless  occupation,  pursued  by  prisoners  in  their 
separate  cells,  then  only  re-echoed  the  din  of  riot  and  revel- 
ling in  the  day-rooms  where  the  idle  prisoners  were  huddled 
together,  and  beguiled  the  weary  hours  of  their  captivity  by 
stories  of  perpetrated  crime,  or  plans  for  its  renewal  the 
moment  they  got  out  of  confinement.  But  the  ideas  of  men 
are  all  formed  on  the  experience  of  facts,  or  the  thoughts 
driven  into  them,  for  a  considerable  time  back.  The  pre- 
sent universal  horror  at  transported  criminals  is  founded  on 
the  experience  of  the  prisoners  with  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  New  South  Wales  had  been  flooded,  from  the  idle 
day-rooms  or  profligate  hulks  of  Great  Britain.  Some  years 
must  elapse  before  the  effects  of  the  improved  discipline 
received,  and  laborious  habits  acquired,  in  the  jails  and 
penitentiaries  of  the  mother  country,  produces  any  general 
effect  on  public  opinion  in  its  distant  colonies. 

The  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  our  penal  code  at  home, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  however  loudly  called  for  by 
considerations  of  justice  and  humanity,  has  undoubtedly  had 
a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  class  of  convicts  who 
have,  during  that  period,  been  sent  to  the  colonies.  In  so 
far  as  that  change  of  system  has  diminished  the  frequency  of 
the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  limited,  prac- 
tically speaking,  that  dreadful  penalty  to  cases  of  wilful  and 
inexcusable  murder,  it  must  command  the  assent  of  every 
benevolent  and  well-regulated  mind.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  change  has  not  stopped  there.  It  has  descended  through 
every  department  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  come 
in  that  way  to  alter  much  for  the  worse  the  class  of  criminals 
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who  of  late  years  have  been  sent  to  the  penal  colonies. 
The  men  who  were  formerly  hanged  are  now  for  the  most 
part  transported ;  those  formerly  transported  are  now  im- 
prisoned ;  and  those  sent  abroad  have  almost  all,  on  repeated 
occasions,  been  previously  confined,  generally  for  a  very  long 
period.  As  imprisonment  scarcely  ever  works  any  reforma- 
tion on  the  moral  character  or  habits  of  a  prisoner,  whatever 
improved  skill  in  handicraft  it  may  put  into  his  fingers,  this 
change  has  been  attended  with  most  serious  and  pernicious 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  convicts  sent  to  the  colonies, 
and  gone  far  to  produce  the  aversion  with  which  they  are 
now  everywhere  regarded. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  by  those  practically  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  transportation  system  in  the  colonies, 
that  the  Irish  convicts  were  generally  the  best,  and  the  Scotch, 
beyond  all  question,  the  worst  who  arrived.  This  peculiarity, 
so  widely  different  from,  in  fact  precisely  the  reverse  of, 
what  has  been  observed  of  the  free  settlers  from  these  re- 
spective countries,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  has  frequently 
been  made  the  subject  of  remark,  and  excited  no  little  sur- 
prise. But  the  reason  of  it  is  evident,  and,  when  once 
stated,  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  Scotch  law,  administered 
almost  entirely  by  professional  men,  and  on  fixed  principles, 
has  long  been  based  on  the  principle  of  transporting  persons 
only  who  were  deemed  irreclaimable  in  this  country.  Very 
few  have  been  sent  abroad  for  half  a  century,  from  Scotland, 
who  had  not  either  committed  some  very  grave  offence,  or 
been  four  or  five  times,  often  eight  or  ten  times,  previously 
convicted  and  imprisoned.  In  Ireland,  under  the  moderate 
and  lenient  sway  of  Irish  county  justices,  a  poacher  was 
often  transported  who  had  merely  been  caught  with  a  hare 
tucked  up  under  his  coat.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
justice  of  such  severe  punishments  for  trivial  offences,  in 
the  first  instance,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its 
tendency  to  send  a  much  better  class  of  convicts  from  the 
Emerald  Isle,  than  the  opposite  system  did  from  the  shores 
of  Caledonia.  Very  probably,  also,  the  system  of  giving 
prisoners  "  repeated  opportunities  of  amendment,^'  as  it  is 
called  in  this  country — but  which,  in  fact,  would  be  more 
aptly  styled  "  renewed  opportunities  for  depravity  " — has, 
from  good  but  mistaken  motives,  been  carried  much  too  far 
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in  Scotland.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  substitution  of  a  class  of  repeatedly  convicted 
and  hardened  offenders,  under  the  milder  system  of  punish- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  for  one 
comparatively  uninitiated  in  crime,  such  as  were  formerly 
sent  out,  has  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  colonies, 
and  has  entirely  changed  the  sentiments  with  which  their 
arrival  was  formerly  regarded. 

But  by  far  the  most  powerful  cause,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  destroying 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  system  of  transportation,  and 
substituting  the  worst  possible  consequences  in  their  stead, 
has  been  the  sending  out  of  convicts  in  too  great  a  propor- 
tion to  the  free  poptilation,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  substituting  the  gang  for  the  assignment  system.  This 
is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest,  indeed  of  paramount 
importance  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that,  unless  a 
remedy  is  found  for  it,  all  efforts  made  to  render  the  system 
of  transportation  palatable  to  the  colonies  will  prove  nuga- 
tory. Fortunately  the  means  of  remedying  that  evil  are  not 
only  easy,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  cheap,  and  perfectly 
efficacious  ;  and  they  promise,  while  they  remedy  the  above- 
mentioned  evil,  to  confer,  in  other  respects,  signal  benefits 
both  on  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

New  South  Wales  was  originally  selected,  and  not  with- 
out sufficient  reasons,  as  the  place  for  the  establishment  of 
penal  colonies,  because  the  distance  of  it  fix)m  the  mother 
country,  and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  rendered  it  a  very 
difiicult  matter  either  for  runaway  convicts,  or  for  those  who 
had  served  their  time,  to  get  home  again.  Once  sent  out, 
you  were,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  clear  of  them  for 
ever.  This  circumstance  was  certainly  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  parent  state;  and  it  was  no  disadvantage,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  to  the  colouy,  so  long  as  the  number  of 
convicts  annually  sent  out  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  whole 
convict  population  formed  a  small  minority  to  the  number  of 
free  settlers.  When  the  whole  number  committed  a-year 
in  England  was  4500,  and  in  Scotland  under  100,  as  it  was 
in  Great  Britain  in  1804  or  1805,  the  settlement  of  con- 
victs on  the  distant  shores  of  Australia  worked  well.  They 
were  glad  to  get  the  300  or  400  annually  sent  out ;  they 
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were  benefited  by  their  forced  labour  ;  and  the  free  settlers 
were  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  them  with  ease  in  subjec- 
tion, and  prevent  their  habits  from  contaminating  those  of 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  But  when  the  commit- 
ments from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  risen  to  50,000 
or  60,000  a-year,  and  the  convicts  sent  out  to  4000  or  5000 
annually,  as  they  have  done  for  some  years  past,  the  case 
was  entirely  altered.  The  polluted  stream  became  much 
too  large  and  powerful  for  the  land  it  was  intended  to 
fertilise  ;  it  did  more  harm  than  good,  and  became  the 
object  of  uniform  and  undisguised  aversion. 

Tlie  distance  of  Australia  from  the  mother  country,  which 
formerly  had  been  so  great  an  advantage  to  both  parties, 
now  became  the  greatest  possible  evil ;  because  it  prevented, 
at  the  time  this  great  influx  of  convicts  was  going  on,  the 
immigration  of  freemen  from  preserving  anything  like  a  due 
proportion  to  it.  When  the  convicts  rose  to  2000  and 
3000  yearly,  the  free  settlers  should  have  been  raised  to 
8000  or  10,000  annually.  This  would  have  kept  all  right ; 
because  the  tainted  population  would  have  been  always  in 
a  small  minority  compared  to  the  virtuous ;  order  would 
have  been  preserved  by  the  decided  majority  of  the  well- 
disposed  ;  and  the  assignment  system,  the  parent  of  so  much 
good,  still  rendered  practicable  by  the  ceaseless  extension  of 
free  settlers  in  the  wilds  of  nature.  But  the  distance  of 
Australia  rendered  this  impracticable,  when  the  emigration 
of  freemen  was  left  to  its  own  unaided  resources.  Steam  navi- 
gation contributed  powerfiiUy  to  throw  it  into  the  background 
for  all  but  the  very  highest  class  of  emigrants.  The  voyage 
to  Australia  is  one  of  fourteen  thousand  miles ;  it  takes 
from  five  to  six  months,  must  still  be  performed  by  sailing 
vessels,  and  costs  about  £16  a-head  for  the  ordinary  class 
of  emigrants.  That  to  America  is  one  of  three  thousand 
miles,  it  takes  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  is  performed 
by  great  numbers  of  steam  as  well  as  sailing  vessels,  and  costs 
from  £3  to  £4  a-head  for  the  same  class  of  passengers.* 

*  While  we  write  these  lines,  the  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  Oct.  10, 1849,  will  illustrate  this  vital  difference : — 

"  Emigration. — The  undersigned  are  prepared  to  forward  intending  emigrants 
to  every  colony  now  open  for  colonisation,  at  the  following  rates  of  passage- 
money: — To  Sydney,  £15;  Melbourne,  £16  ;  Adelaide,  £15;  Swan  River,  £20; 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  £20  ;  New  Zealand,  £18 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £10;  Natal, 
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These  facts  are  decisive,  and  must  always  continue  so, 
against  the  choice  of  Australia  as  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion by  the  great  bulk  of  ordinary  emigrants.  Sereral 
young  men  of  good  family,  indeed,  tempted  by  the  high 
profits  generally  made  there  in  the  wool  trade,  and  the 
boundless  facilities  for  the  multiplication  of  flocks  which  its 
prairies  afforded,  have  settled  there,  and  some  hare  done 
well.  But  of  ordinary  labourers,  and  persons  to  do  the 
work  of  common  workmen,  there  has  always  been  felt  a  Teiy 
great  deficiency — for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  could  not 
afford  the  expense  of  the  voyage.  The  settlers  were  almost 
entirely  of  the  better  class,  and  they  were  in  no  proportion 
at  all  to  the  number  of  the  convicts.  This  distinctly  appears, 
not  only  from  the  extravagant  wages  paid  to  shephenis  and 
common  labourers,  generally  not  less  than  five  or  six  shillings 
a-day,  but  from  the  very  limited  number  of  emigrants,  even 
during  the  distress  of  the  last  three  years,  (when  the  Foluntaiy 
emigration  had  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
annually  from  the  British  islands,)  who  have  gone  to  our 
colonies  in  New  South  Wales.* 

This  unhappy  turn  of  affairs  has  been  attended  with  a 
double  disadvantage.  In  the  first  place,  the  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  convicts  sent  to  Sidney,  compared  with 
the  small  number  of  free  settlers,  has  for  a  long  time  past 
rendered  the  continuance  of  the  assignment  system  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  gang  system,  to  take  off  and  embody  the 
surplus  numbers,  became  in  a  manner  a  matter  of  necessity. 
The  manners  of  the  colony,  its  habits,  its  prospects,  its 
morality,  have  been  seriously  damaged  by  this  change.  The 
emancipated  convicts  who  have  made  money,  known  by  the 
name  of  "  canary  birds,"  have  pressed  upon  the  heels,  and 
come  to  excite  the  jealousy,  of  the  free  settlers.  The  accu- 
mulation of  convicts  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  has  checked 
the  immigration  of  free  labour,  perpetuated  the  frightful 

£10  ;  California,  £25  ;  New  York,  £2,  lOs. ;  Philadelphia,  £2,  10s.;  Kew  Orleans, 
£8. — Harrison  &  Co.— 11  Union  Stieety  Birmingham" 

*  EmigraDts  from  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  * 

1830,  1,242  1836,         .         3,124  1842,        .         8,534  ' 

1831,  .         1,661  1837,  "' '  ' 

1832,  .        3,733  1838, 

1833,  .         4,093  1839, 


1834,  .        2,800  1840, 

1835,  .         1,860  1841, 


5,054  1843, 

14,021  1844, 

15,726  1845, 

15,850  1846, 


-Porter's  Parliamentary  Tablet,  1846,  p.  236. 
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inequalitj  of  the  sexes,  and  led  to  the  most  lamentable  dis* 
orders.  The  gang  system  of  necessity  introduced,  because 
free  settlers  did  not  exist  to  take  the  convicts  oflF  under  the 
assignment  system,  perpetuated  in  the  colony  the  vices  of 
the  hulks,  the  depravity  of  the  galleys.  The  whole  benefits 
of  transportation  to  the  convicts,  their  whole  chances  of 
amendment  are  lost,  when,  instead  of  being  sent  to  rural 
labour  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods  and  the  prairies,  they 
are  huddled  together,  in  gangs  of  four  or  five  hundred, 
without  hope  to  counterbalance  evil  propensities,  or  induce- 
ment to  resist  the  seduction  of  mutual  bad  example.  These 
evils  were  so  sensibly  felt,  and  led  to  such  energetic  repre- 
sentations to  tlie  government  at  home,  that  at  length  the 
colony  was  pacified,  but  at  the  same  time  its  progress 
checked,  by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1837,  that  no  more  con- 
victs, for  a  limited  time,  should  be  sent  to  Sidney  or  its 
dependencies. 

But  this  only  shifted  the  seat  of  the  evil,  and  augmented 
its  intensity.  The  convicts,  now  swelled  to  nearly  four 
thousand  a-year,  could  not  be  kept  at  home ;  they  required 
to  be  sent  somewhere,  and  where  was  that  place  to  be  ? 
Van  Diemen's  Land  was  selected,  being  the  most  southemly 
portion  of  New  Holland,  and  of  course  the  farthest  removed 
from  this  country ;  and  thither  nearly  the  whole  convicts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  soon  above  thirty-five  hundred 
annually  in  number,  were  sent  for  several  years.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  prodigious  influx  of  criminals  into  an  infant 
colony,  so  far  removed  from  the  parent  state  that  it  cost 
£20  a-head  to  send  a  common  labourer  there — and  of 
course  no  free  emigration  in  proportionate  numbers  could  be 
expected  without  public  aid — might  easily  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Government  did  nothing  to  encourage  the  simul- 
taneous settlement  of  free  settlers  in  that  distant  land,  thus 
flooded  with  convicts,  or  so  little  as  amounted  to  nothing. 
The  consequence  was  that,  ere  long,  three-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  convicts.  Every  one  knows, 
none  could  have  failed  to  anticipate  the  consequences.  The 
morals  of  the  settlement,  thus  having  a  majority  of  its  inha- 
bitants convicts,  were  essentially  injured.  Crimes  unutterable 
were  committed  ;  the  hideous  inequality  of  the  sexes  induced 
its  usual  and  frightful  disorders  ;  the  police,  how  severe  and 
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yigilant  soever,  became  unable  to  coerce  the  rapidlv- 
increasing  multitude  of  criminals ;  the  most  daring  fled  to 
the  woods,  where  they  became  bush-rangers  ;  life  became 
insecure  ;  property  sank  to  half  its  former  value.  So 
powerful,  and  evidently  well  founded,  were  the  representa- 
tions made  on  the  subject  to  the  legislature,  that  it  became 
evident  that  a  remedy  must  be  applied  ;  and  this  was  done 
by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1844,  which  suspended  entirely 
for  two  years  the  transportation  of  male  convicts  to  the 
colonies.  That  of  females  was  still  and  most  properly  con- 
tinued, in  the  hope  that,  by  doing  so,  the  inequality  of  the 
sexes  in  Australia  might  in  some  degree  be  corrected. 

But  this  measure,  like  all  the  rest,  not  being  founded  on 
the  right  principle,  has  entirely  failed.  The  accumulation 
of  offenders  in  the  British  islands,  from  the  stoppage  of  the 
usual  vent  by  which  they  were  formerly  carried  oflT,  soon 
became  insupportable.  The  jails  were  crowded  to  suffocation ; 
it  was  ere  long  found  to  be  necessary  to  liberate  many  persons, 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  two,  to  make  way  for  new  inmates.  The  liberated  convicts 
were  soon  back  in  their  old  haunts,  and  at  their  old  practices; 
and  the  great  increase  of  serious  crimes,  such  as  robberies, 
burglaries,  and  murders,  demonstrated  that  the  public  morals 
in  the  great  towns  were  rapidly  giving  way,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  worst  species  of  criminals — ^liberated  convicts. 
The  judges  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  common 
with  every  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  who  had  daily  proofs,  in  the  discharge  of  their  important 
official  duties,  of  the  total  failure  of  the  imprisonment  system, 
were  unanimous  in  recommending  a  return  to  transportation. 

All  the  temporary  expedients  adopted,  such  as  Gibraltar, 
Bermuda,  &c.,  soon  failed  from  the  rapid  increase  of  convicts, 
who  greatly  exceeded  all  the  means  left  of  taking  them  off. 
Government  became  convinced  that  they  had  made  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction  ;  and  they  most  wisely  took  counsel 
from  experience,  and  determined  to  resume  the  practice  of 
sending  convicts  abroad.  But,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
renewed  attempt,  they  were  met  by  the  refusal  of  the  colonies 
to  take  them.  The  Cape  is  almost  in  rebellion  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  despair  of  finding  a  willing  colony,  it  is  said 
they  have  in  contemplation  to  send  them  to  be  roasted  under 
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the  white  cliffs,  and  to  increase  the  abready  redundant 
population  of  Malta. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  any  such  thing.  The  solution 
of  the  transportation  question  is  easy,  the  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed perfectly  eflScacious.  Government  have  only  to  com- 
mence the  discharge  of  one  of  their  most  important  social 
duties  to  get  rid  of  all  their  diflSculties,  and  render  the 
immigration  of  criminals,  as  it  was  in  time  past,  as  great  a 
blessing  to  the  colonies,  and  as  ardently  desired,  as  of  late 
years  it  has  been  a  curse,  and  earnestly  deprecated. 

Transportation  is  a  blessing  to  a  colony,  when  the  con- 
victs are  kept  in  a  minority,  perhaps  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  the  community  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  when  they  are 
not  hardened  in  crime,  and  all  instructed  in  some  useful 
trade.  In  such  circumstances,  they  are  the  greatest  possible 
addition  to  its  strength,  riches,  and  progress,  and  will  always 
be  gladly  received. 

Transportation  is  a  curse  when  the  convicts  sent  out  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  free  settlers  so  few,  that  the  former 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  compared  to  the 
latter,  and  when  their  habits  are  those  of  hardened  irre- 
claimable criminals,  instead  of  youthful  novices  in  crime.  If 
they  become  a  majority,  certain  niin  may  be  anticipated  to 
the  colony  thus  flooded  with  crime. 

The  diflBculties  which  now  beset  the  transportation  ques- 
tion have  all  arisen  from  our  having  pursued  a  course,  of 
late  years,  which  rendered  the  settlement  of  convicts  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing,  as  it  was  at  first,  when  the  system  was 
directly  the  reverse.  To  render  it  a  blessing  again,  we  have 
only  to  restore  the  circumstances  which  made  it  so  formerly 
— sending  out  the  convicts  when  not  completely  hardened 
in  depravity,  and  in  such  a  proportion  to  the  free  settlers  as 
to  keep  them  a  smM  minority  to  the  free  and  untainted 
part  of  the  community.  The  immigration  of  convicts  to  our 
colonies  is  like  that  of  the  Irish  into  western  Britain  :  every- 
thing depends  on  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  remainder 
of  the  population.  They  are  very  useful  if  a  fourth  ;  they 
can  be  borne  if  they  are  a  third  ;  but  let  them  become  a 
majority,  and  they  will  soon  land  the  country  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Skibbereen  or  Connemara. 

We  cannot  diminish  the  numbers  of  convicts  transported ; 
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on  the  contrary,  woful  results  have  made  us  aware  that  it 
should  be  materially  increased.  Experience  has  taught  ns, 
also,  that  voluntary  unaided  emigration  cannot  enable  the 
free  settlers  in  Australia  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  crime  in  the  British  islands.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  The  answer  is  simple  :  Discharge  in  part  the  vast 
duty,  so  long  neglected  by  government,  of  providing,  at  the 
public  expense,  for  the  emigration  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  most  indigent  of  the  untainted  portions  of  the  comma- 
nity,  who  cannot  get  abroad  on  their  own  resources,  and 

SETTLE   THEM    IN    THE    SAME   COLONS  WITH  THE   CONVICTS. 

Do  this,  and  the  labour  market  is  lightened  at  home  ;  the 
convicts  are  kept  in  a  small  minority  abroad  ;  the  colony, 
thus  aided  by  the  combined  virtue  and  the  penal  labour  of 
the  mother  country,  is  secured  of  prosperity  and  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  and  its  rate  of  increase  will  soon  induce  the  other 
colonics  to  petition  for  a  share  of  the  prolific  stream. 

At  present,  there  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  above  5000 
criminals  annually  transported  from  the  British  islands.^ 
The  cost  of  settling  a  free  labourer  in  Australia  is  about 
£16  a-head.  To  send  16,000  free  labourers  with  these 
5000  criminals  would  cost  just  £256,000  a-year.  Call  it 
£300,000  yearly,  to  make  room  for  the  probable  increase  of 
criminals,  from  the  growing  necessities  or  depravity  of  the 
mother  country,  and  to  provide  for  the  extra  and  unavoidable 
expenses  of  an  infant  establishment,  and  the  transportation 
question  is  at  once  solved,  a  great  relief  is  afforded  to  the 
distressed  labourers  of  the  parent  state,  and  a  certain  market 
for  our  manufactures  is  provided,  which  will  double  every 
two  or  three  years,  as  long  as  the  system  is  continued. 

Let  Government,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  propose  these 
terms  to  the  colonies,  and  we  shall  see  if  any  of  them  will 
refuse  them.  If  none  will  close  with  them,  let  them  at  once 
establish  a  new  colony  on  these  principles,  in  some  unoccu- 
pied part  of  New  Holland.  In  twelve  months,  there  will 
be  a  race  for  who  is  to  get  a  share  of  the  fertilising  stream. 


♦  Sentenced  to  be  transported  : — 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

TOTAt. 

1846,      .        .         .         2805 

352 

753 

3810 

1847,     .        .        .        2896 

456 

2186 

5537 

1848,      .        .         .         3251 

459 
t  RebelUon. 

2()78t 

63S8 

^Parliamentary  Retv—  '*»*^-8. 
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Sixteen  thousand  free  settlers,  and  five  or  six  thousand  con- 
victs, annually  sent  to  any  colony,  would  cause  its  numbers 
to  double  every  two,  and  its  prosperity  to  triple  in  value 
every  three  years.  Everything  would  go  on  in  a  geometrical 
progression.  It  would  soon  rival  California  in  progress  and 
reputation.  Capital  would  rapidly  follow  this  scene  of 
activity  and  progress.  Moneyed  men  are  not  slow  in  dis- 
covering where  labour  is  plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap, 
and  where  their  investments  are  doubled  in  amount  and 
value  every  two  or  three  years.  A  colony  thus  powerfully 
supported  by  the  parent  state  would  soon  distance  all  its 
competitors  :  while  the  Cape,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia 
were  slumbering  on  with  a  population  doubling  every  ten 
years,  from  the  tardy  and  feeble  support  of  free  emigrants 
on  their  own  resources,  the  establishment  thus  protected 
would  double  in  two  or  three.  Voluntary  emigrants  would 
crowd  to  the  scene  of  activity,  progress,  and  opulence.  The 
20,000  persons  annually  sent  out  would  immediatelv  become 
consumers  of  our  manfactures  to  the  extent  of  Jbl 50,000 
a-year  :*  and  this  rate  would  be  doubled  the  very  next 
year  !  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  years,  it  would  amount  to 
£800,000  or  £900,000  annually.  What  a  relief  at  once 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  now  labouring  so 
severely  under  the  combined  efiect  of  foreign  competition 
and  a  declining  home  market,  and  the  starving  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  where  half  a  million  of  stout  labourers — admirable 
workmen  in  a  foreign  country,  though  wretched  ones  in  their 
own — are  pining  in  hopeless  destitution,  a  burden  upon  their 
parishes,  or  fiocking  in  ruinous  multitudes  to  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow. 

But  where  is  the  £300,000  to  come  from  ?  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  no  money ;  taxation  has  reached 
its  limits  ;  and  loans  are  out  of  the  question.  What !  have 
free  trade  and  a  restricted  currency,  then,  so  quickly  pros- 
trated the  resources  of  the  country,  that  the  nation  which, 
in  1813,  with  eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  at  the  close 
of  a  twenty  years'  costly  war,  raised  £72,000,000  by  taxa- 
tion, and  £80,000,000  by  loan,  cannot  now,  with  thirty 
millions,  for  so  very  important  an  object,  after  thirty-three 
years  of  unbroken  peace,  muster  up  £300,000  a  year  1     A 

*  At  the  rate  of  £1,  14b.  a-head— the  present  rate  in  Australia. 
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shilling  a  gallon  added  to  the  present  duty  on  the  6,259,000 
gallons  of  whisky  annually  consumed  in  Scotland  aloney  in 
demoralising  the  community,  would  provide  the  requisite 
sum,  and  tend  to  equalise  the  ruinous  exemption  which 
Scotland  now  enjoys  in  the  manufacture  of  that  attractive 
and  pernicious  hquor.  An  additional  duty  of  the  same 
amount  on  the  12,000,000  gallons  annually  consumed 
in  England,  would  raise  double  the  sum.  But  if  Grovem- 
ment,  despite  the  £100,000,000  we  were  promised  by  free 
trade,  cannot  afford  £300,000  a-year  for  this  vital  object, 
let  it  be  laid  on  the  counties  as  part  of  the  prison  or  county 
rates.  A  little  reflection  would  soon  show  every  person  of 
sense  in  the  country,  that  its  amount  could  speedily  be  saved 
in  prison  and  poor-rates. 

Simultaneously  with  this  change,  an  alteration,  equally 
loudly  called  for,  should  take  place  in  the  administration  of 
our  criminal  law  at  home.  The  present  system  of  inflicting 
short  imprisonments  at  first,  and  reserving  long  imprison- 
ments and  transportation  for  criminals  who  have  plied  their 
trade  of  pillage  for  two  or  three  years,  should  be  abolished. 
Imprisonment  should  consist  of  three  kinds: — 1.  A  very 
short  imprisonment,  perhaps  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  for  the 
youngest  criminals  and  a  first  trifling  offence,  intended  to 
terrify  merely.  2.  For  a  second  offence,  however  trivial — 
or  a  first,  if  considerable,  and  indicating  an  association  with 
professional  thieves — a  long  imprisonment  of  nine  months 
or  a  year,  sufficient  to  teach  every  om  a  trade,  should  inva- 
riably be  inflicted.  3.  The  criminal  who  has  been  thus 
imprisoned,  and  taught  a  trade,  should,  when  next  convicted, 
be  instantly  transported.  In  this  way  a  triple  advantage 
would  be  gained.  1.  The  immense  number  of  prisoners  now 
constantly  in  confinement  in  the  British  islands  would  be 
materially  lessened,  and  the  prison-rates  proportionally 
relieved.  2.  The  cost  of  now  maintaining  a  convict  in  one 
of  the  public  penitentiaries,  to  prepare  him  for  transpor- 
tation, is  not  less  than  £17  or  £18.  Every  year  he  is 
detained  would  be  almost  entirely  saved ;  he  would  be  pre- 
pared for  it,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  by  his  previous 
imprisonment.  3.  The  character  and  habits  of  the  convicts 
sent  out  would  be  materially  improved,  by  getting  compara- 
tively young  and  untainted  men  for  penal  labour,  instead  of 
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old  offenders,  who  have  learned  no  other  trade  than  that  of 
thieving.  To  the  country  it  would  undoubtedly  save  £60 
or  £80  on  each  criminal  transported,  by  removing  him  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  when  his  reformation  was 
possible,  instead  of  waiting  till  its  close,  when  he  had  lived 
for  three  or  four  years  in  flash-houses  and  prisons  at  the 
public  expense,  paid  in  depredations  or  prison-rates,  and 
acquired  nothing  but  habits  which  rendered  any  change  of 
character  abroad  difficidt,  if  not  impossible.  The  prisons 
would  become,  instead  of  mere  receptacles  of  vice,  great 
houses  of  industry,  where  the  most  dangerous  and  burden- 
some part  of  our  population  woidd  be  trained  for  a  life  of 
industry  and  utility  in  the  colonies. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  great  object  in  poor-houses, 
houses  of  refuge,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  where  the 
destitute  poor  children  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
or  that  of  foundations  bequeathed  by  the  piety  of  former 
times,  should  be  to  prepare  the  young  of  both  sexes,  by 
previous  education,  for  the  habits  and  duties  of  colonists  ; 
and,  when  they  become  adults,  send  tliem  abroad  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  or  the  institution,  Incalcidable  would 
be  the  blessings  which  woidd  ensue,  both  to  the  public  morals 
and  the  public  expenditure,  from  the  steady  adoption  of  this 
principle.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  well  known  to  all 
practically  acquainted  with  this  subject,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  orphan  or  destitute  boys,  educated  in  this 
manner  at  the  public  expense,  in  public  institutions,  become 
thieves,  and  nearly  all  the  girls  prostitutes.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  with  young  creatures  of  both  sexes,  turned  out 
without  a  home,  relation,  or  friend,  shortly  after  the  age  of 
puberty,  into  the  midst  of  an  old  and  luxurious  community, 
overloaded  with  labour,  abounding  in  snares,  thickly  beset 
with  temptations.  Removed  to  Australia,  the  Cape,  or 
Canada,  they  might  do  well,  and  would  prove  as  great  a 
blessing  in  those  colonies,  where  labour  is  dear,  women  wanted, 
and  land  boundless,  as  they  are  a  burden  here,  where  labour 
is  cheap,  women  redundant,  and  land  all  occupied.  Every 
shilling  laid  out  in  the  training  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in 
such  situations,  for  the  duties  of  colonial  life,  and  sending 
them  to  it  when  adults,  would  save  three  in  future  prison  or 
poor  rates.     A  pauper  or  criminal,  costing  the  nation  £15 
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or  £20  a-jear,  would  be  conyerted  into  an  independent  man 
living  on  his  labour,  and  consuming  £7  or  £8  worth  yearlj 
of  the  manufactures  of  his  native  country. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  now  annually  leave  tbe 
British  shores,  is  above  250,000!*  It  might  naturallj 
have  been  supposed  that  so  prodigious  a  removal  of  persoDS, 
most  of  them  in  the  prime  of  life,  would  hare  contributed 
in  a  material  degree  to  lighten  the  market  of  labour,  and 
lessen  the  number  of  persons  who,  by  idleness  or  despera- 
tion, are  thrown  into  habits  of  crime.  But  the  result 
has  been  just  the  reverse  ;  and  perhaps  nothing  has  contri- 
buted so  powerfully  to  increase  crime,  and  augment  destitu- 
tion among  the  labouring  classes  of  late  years,  as  this  very 
emigration.  The  reason  is  evident.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  the  tvrong  class  which  has  gone  ah^oad.  It  is  the 
employer,  not  the  employed  ;  the  holders  of  little  capitals, 
not  the  holders  of  none.  Left  to  its  own  unaided  resources, 
emigration  could  be  undertaken  only  by  persons  possessed 
of  some  funds  to  pay  their  passage.  It  took  J£100  to 
transport  a  family  to  Australia ;  £20  or  £30  to  America. 
The  destitute,  the  insolvent,  the  helpless,  could  not  get  away, 
and  they  fell  in  overwhelming  and  crushing  multitudes  on  the 
parish  funds,  county  rates,  and  charity  of  the  benevolent  at 
home.  Labour  became  everywhere  redundant,  because  so 
many  of  the  employers  of  labour  had  gone  away.  The  grand 
object  for  all  real  lovers  of  their  country  now,  should  be  to 
induce  government  or  the  counties  to  provide  means  for  the 
emigration,  on  a  large  scale,  of  destitute  labourers^  chained 
by  their  poverty  to  the  soil.  About  150,000  persons  have 
annually  emigrated  from  Ireland  for  the  last  three  years, 
carrying  with  them  above  half  its  agricultural  capital ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  many  districts  the  land  is 
uncultivated,  aiid  the  hanh-notes  in  circulation^  whichy  in 
1846,  were  £7,500,000,  have  sunk  in  August  1849  to 
£3,833,000  !  t  The  small  cidtivators,  the  employers  of  the 
poor,  have  disappeared,  and  with  them  their  capital — leaving 
only  to  the  owners  of  land  a  crowd  of  starving,  unemployed 
labourers,  to  consume  their  rents.    A  miUion  of  such  starving 

•  Viz  :— 1847,  268,000 ;  1848, 248,000  ;  1849,  understood  to  be  sUU  laRcr.— 
Parliamentary  Rmorti, 

t  See  IhihUn  Univmity  Magazine,  October  1849,  p.  872. 
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labourers  now  oppress  the  industry  of  Ireland.  Such  is  the 
result  of  agitation  at  home,  and  free  trade  in  emigration 
abroad.  The  American  papers  tell  us,  that  each  of  these 
starving  Irishmen,  if  strong  and  healthy,  is  worth  1000 
dollars  to  the  United  States.  Free-trade  emigration  can 
never  send  them  out ;  it  can  transport  only  those  who  can 
pay.  A  large  increase  of  penal  emigration,  coupled  with 
such  a  proportionate  influx,  at  the  public  expense,  of  free 
settlers,  as  would  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  evil,  at  once 
solves  the  Transportation  Question,  and  is  the  first  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  that  of  Emigration. 


FREE  TRADE  AT  ITS  ZENITH 


[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  Dccbmbbr  1840] 

Tt  was  observed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  speech  on  the 
subject  of  free  trade  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  that  those  who  reproached  the  new 
system  with  all  the  suflFering  the  country  had  undergone 
during  the  last  three  years,  forgot  or  concealed  the  fact, 
that  that  system  was  partially  introduced  by  the  tariflF  of 
1842,  which  so  materially  diminished  the  import-duties  on 
rude  produce  in  that  year ;  and  that  the  three  following 
years  (those  of  1843,  1844,  and  1845)  were  the  most  pros- 
perous that  Great  Britain  has  ever  experienced.  Is  it  then 
just,  he  added,  when  quasi  free  trade  in  1842  produced 
such  beneficial  results,  to  charge  complete  free  trade  in  1846 
with  the  subsequent  distress  which  has  occurred  ?  the  more 
especially  as  adventitious  causes — in  particular,  the  Irish 
famine  of  1846,  and  the  European  revolutions  of  1848 — 
amply  account  for  the  change,  without  supposing  that  the 
same  principles,  when  carried  into  practice  in  1846,  pro- 
duced such  widely  different  results  from  those  which  had 
attended  their  adoption,  to  a  certain  extent,  four  years 
before. 

The  observation  is  a  fair  one,  and  apparently  of  material 
weight  in  the  great  question  now  at  issue  in  the  nation. 
When  properly  considered,  however,  it  gives  no  countenance 
to  the  free-trade  measures  which  the  right  honourable  baronet 
has  introduced,  but  only  shows  that  it  is  to  the  combination 
of  those  measures  with  another  element  of  still  more  general 
and  potent  agency,  that  the  disaster  has  been  owing.  In 
the  interval,  be  it  recollected,  between  1842  and  1846,  the 
new  currency  restriction  hills  were  passed^  and  free  trade 
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received  its  fvll  development  The  Bank  Charter  Bill  of 
England  received  the  royal  assent  in  1844,  that  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  in  1845.  Free  trade  in  grain  was  introduced 
in  July  1846  ;  in  sugar  in  May  1847  ;  in  shipping  in  May 
1849.  The  harvests  of  the  years  from  1846  to  1849  have 
been,  as  usual  in  this  climate,  chequered  :  that  of  1846  was 
fair  in  grain,  but  sadly  deficient  in  potatoes  ;  that  of  1847 
was  above  an  average  in  both  ;  that  of  1848  deficient  in  the 
south  of  England  in  com  ;  that  of  1849  generally  very  good. 
The  years  from  1842  to  1846,  therefore,  were  not  a  trial  of 
free  trade  and  a  restricted  currency,  acting  simultaneously 
— they  were  a  trial  only  of  ^erne-free  trade,  without  the  new 
monetary  laws,  co-existing  with  a  railway  mania  in  the 
palmy  days  of  its  progress,  and  other  favourable  circum- 
stances, which  concealed,  as  will  be  immediately  shown,  its 
actual  tendency.  Real  free  trade  has  begun  to  act,  aiong 
with  a  restricted  currency ^  for  the  first  timCy  m  1846.  The 
harvests  since  have  been,  on  the  whole,  average  ones — 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  generally  may,  in  this  variable 
climate,  be  expected  in  future  years.  It  is  since  1846, 
therefore,  that  we  are  to  look,  in  this  country,  for  the  real 
proof  of  the  effects  of  the  combined  free  trade  and  currency 
measures  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  introduced  ;  and  unless 
they  are  taken  together,  the  practical  tendency  of  both  will 
be  entirely  misunderstood.  The  right  honourable  baronet 
has  done  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  pointing 
out  the  difference  in  the  state  of  the  country  before  and 
after  1846  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  follow  up  the  subject 
by  tracing  the  difference  to  its  real  source,  and  endeavouring 
to  detach  from  the  question  the  simultaneous  circumstances 
which  have  been  so  often  referred  to  as  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena. The  inquiry  is  the  more  important,  that  the  Pro- 
tection party  as  a  body  have,  with  a  few  striking  and  illus- 
trious exceptions,  ^  never  seen  the  currency  question  in  its 
true  light,  as  accompanied  with  that  of  free  trade,  and,  by 
not  doing  so,  have  both  voluntarily  relinquished  the  most 
powerful  lever  wherewith  to  shake  the  strength  of  their 
opponents,  and  failed  in  instructing  the  public  mind  either 


*  In  the  highest  rank  of  which  we  may  place  the  very  able  member  for  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Mr  Caylcy. 
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io  the  real  causes  of  their  sufferings,  or  the  means  bj  whic: 
they  are  likely  to  be  alleviated. 

Various  circumstances  have  been  studiously  kept  out  d 
view  by  the  free-trade  party,  in  reference  to  the  years  froc 
1842  to  1846,  which  really  were  maiDlj  instrumental  b 
producing  the  prosperity  of  that  period.  And  many  otben 
have  been  emphatically  dwelt  upon,  in  reference  to  the  yea? 
since  1846,  which  really  had  very  little  hand  in  prodoci^ 
these  disasters. 

The  first  circumstance  which  had  a  powerful  influence  ii 
producing  the  prosperity  from  1842  to  1846,  was  theretura 
of  fine  seasons  after  five  bad  harvests  in  succession,  which 
closed  in  1841.  The  summer,  and  still  more  the  anUunn 
of  1842,  was  a  long  and  unbroken  period  of  sunshine,  vhidi 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  men  after  the  long  series  of  drearr 
and  cheerless  years  which  had  preceded  it.  The  subseqmi 
years,  from  1842  to  1846,  were  very  fine  seasons,  the  har- 
vests of  which  were  all  above  an  average.  This  is  dedsiTdy 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  prices  of  grain  fi 
the  years  from  1839  to  1841,  and  from  1842  to  1845.* 
The  tariflFof  1842  without  doubt  contributed  to  bring  abooi 
in  some  degree,  this  reduction  of  prices ;  but  still,  as  the 
slidiug-scalc  was  then  in  operation,  and  the  import  duties 
were  in  general  8s.  and  9s.  the  quarter,  the  effect  must  have 
been  mainly  owing  to  the  succession  of  fine  seasons.  No 
one  can  have  lived  through  that  period,  without  recollecting 
that  this  was  the  case.  But  the  cheap  prices  which  result 
from  abundant  harvests  and  improved  cultivation  at  home, 
are  the  greatest  of  all  public  blessings,  as  much  as  the  cheap 
prices  arising  from  extended  importation  from  abroad  and 
the  consequent  depression  of  agriculture  at  home,  are  the 
greatest  of  all  curses.  The  first  enriches  the  manufacturer, 
by  the  previous  comfort  of  the  farmer,  and  the  plenty  diffused 
through  the  land  by  his  exertions ;  the  last  gives  a  tem- 
porary stimidus  to  the  manufacturer,  by  the  cheapness  which 
is  fatal  to  the  domestic  cultivator,  and,  by  abridging  the  home 
market,  speedily  makes  the  manufacturer  share  in  his  ruin. 


*  Average  price  of  wheat 

in  London  in — 
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•  The  second  circumstance  which  tended  to  produce  tho 
prosperity  from  1842  to  1845,  was  the  glorious  successes 
I  which,  in  the  first  of  these  years,  succeeded  to  the  AflFghan- 
i  istaun  disasters.  We  all  recollect  the  throb  of  exultation 
t  which  beat  in  the  breast  of  the  nation  when  the  astonishing 
I  news  aiTived,  in  November  1842,  that  a  single  Delhi  Ga- 
/  zette  had  announced  the  second  capture  of  Cabul,  in  the 
centre  of  Asia,  and  the  dictating  a  glorious  peace  to  the 
Celestial  Empire,  under  the  walls  of  Nankin.  Not  only 
was  our  Indian  empire  secured  for  a  long  period,  by  those 
astonishing  triumphs,  but  its  strength  was  demonstrated  in 
a  way  of  all  others  the  best  calcidated  to  insure  confidence 
in  its  future  prosperity.  The  efi'ect  of  this  upon  our  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  prosperity  was  great  and  imme- 
diate. Confidence  revived  from  so  marvellous  a  proof  of 
the  resources  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  had  so  speedily 
risen  superior  to  so  terrible  a  disaster.  Specidation  was 
renewed  on  a  great  scale,  from  the  sanguine  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  boundless  markets  opened  for  our  manufactures 
in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  in  the  Chinese  dominions.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  glorious  turn 
thus  given  to  our  Eastern  afiairs,  and  the  gleam  of  sunshine 
which  they  threw  upon  the  aflFairs  of  the  nation  ;  for  his 
fortitude,  when  the  previous  disastrous  news  arrived,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  producing  it.  But  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, and  the  tariff  of  1842,  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
they  had  with  the  affairs  of  the  moon. 

The  third  circumstance  which  tended  to  bring  about  the 
prosperity  from  1842  to  1845,  was  the  revival  in  the  home 
market,  which,  on  the  first  gleam  of  returning  prosperity, 
arose  with  redoubled  energy  from  the  very  magnitude  of 
previous  deterioration  and  suffering.  During  the  long  train 
of  disasters  which  followed  the  great  importation  of  grain, 
and  consequent  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  in  1839 
— which  compelled  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  first  time 
recorded  in  history,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  France 
for  assistance — all  classes  of  the  people  had  undergone  very 
severe  privations.  The  depression  had  been  general  in 
extent,  and  unprecedented  in  duration,  tiU  it  was  entirely 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  effects  of  the  terrible  mone- 
tary crisis  of  October  1847.     Stocks  of  goods  were  reduced 
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to  the  lowest  amount  consistent  with  the  keeping  up  eTcn  a 
show  of  business ;  comforts  of  yarious  sorts  had  been  long 
abandoned  by  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  and  working 
classes.  At  the  same  time,  capital,  in  great  part  unem- 
ployed, accumulated  in  the  hands  of  moneyed  men,  and  the 
competition  for  safe  investment  lowered  the  rate  of  interest 
It  was  soon  down  to  3  and  2^  per  cent.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  revival  of  trade,  owing  to  the  Eastern  victories 
and  fine  harvest  of  1842,  acted  immediately,  and  with  the 
most  vivifying  eflFect,  on  the  home  market.  A  rush  took 
place  to  replace  worn-out  garments,  to  revive  long  abandoned 
but  unforgotten  enjoyments.  This  result  always  ensues,  and 
is  attended  with  very  important  efi^ects,  after  a  long  period 
of  depression  and  suffering.  It  is  beginning,  from  the  same 
causes,  amongst  us  at  this  time.  But  no  opinion  can  be 
formed,  of  the  extent  or  probable  duration  of  such  revived 
activity,  from  its  intensity  on  its  first  appearance. 

The  last,  and,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  circum- 
stance which  produced  the  great  prosperity  from  1842  to 
1845,  was  the  monetary  change  produced  by  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted,  in  the  debate  on  the  currency 
at  the  opening  of  last  session  of  parliament,  that  the  Act  of 
1844  had  failed  in  one  of  its  principal  objects — viz.,  the 
discouraging  of  perilous  and  irrational  speculation.  He 
might  have  gone  a  step  farther,  and  admitted  that  it  had 
been  the  gi'eatest  possible  encourager,  for  a  short  season, 
of  the  most  absurd  and  dangerous  undertakings.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  was  passed  in 
May  1844,  and  from  that  time  till  the  first  check  experi- 
enced in  October  1845,  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
wildest  and  most  absurd  season  of  speculation  ever  known 
in  English  history.  Among  others,  railways,  to  the  amount 
of  £363,000,000  sterling,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  within  two  years  after  the  new  Bank  Charter 
Act  had  passed.  And  so  far  was  Government  from  giving 
any  check  to  these  undertakings — the  results  of  which, 
monstrous  when  co-existing  with  a  fettered  currency,  are 
apparent  in  tlie  present  wreck  of  railway  property — ^that 
they  gave  them  the  utmost  encouragement,  both  by  lowering 
the  sum  required  for  deposits  from  ten  to  five  per  cent,  and 
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by  bestowing,  at  once  in  public  and  private,  the  most  lavish 
encomiums  on  the  immense  present  and  prospective  blessings 
they  would  confer  upon  the  country.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  government,  looking  only  to  temporary  objects,  did 
so ;  for  the  railway  mania,  whUe  it  lasted,  and  before  the 
ruinous  effects  in  which  it  necessarily  terminated,  when  fet- 
tered by  the  currency  laws,  had  developed  themselves,  gave 
a  passing  stimulus  to  the  demand  for  labour  and  increase 
to  industry,  which  rendered  men  blind  to  the  whole  conse- 
quences of  the  course  on  which  they  were  launched.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ably  and  emphatically  enlarged  upon  the  favour- 
able condition  of  the  nation,  and  dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis 
on  the  diminution  in  criminal  commitments  through  the 
country,  in  his  opening  speech  of  the  session  of  1846 — 
although  he  ascribed  it  to  the  free-trade  measures,  not  the 
first  efi'ect  of  the  general  insanity  on  the  subject  of  railways. 
It  is  now  perfectly  apparent,  and  is  generally  understood, 
that  the  fatal  Bank  Charter  Act  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
ruinous  railway  mania  which  has  since  spread  distress  and 
ruin  so  widely  through  the  country.  The  reason  is  evident. 
It  at  once  emancipated  the  Bank  directors  from  every  con- 
sideration, except  that  of  making  the  most,  like  ordinary 
bankers,  of  their  capital ;  and  subjected  them  to  such  heavy 
expenses,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  specie  they  were  obliged 
to  keep  in  their  vaults,  as  rendered  a  very  extensive  push- 
ing of  their  business  in  every  direction  a  matter  of  necessity.* 
The  effect  of  these  concurring  circumstances  was  soon  appa- 
rent. Interest  was  lowered,  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  to  two  per  cent  for  first-class  billsy 
or  still  lower,  as  appears  from  the  subjoined  table,  furnished 
by  Messrs  Gumey  and  Overend,  "  the  greatest  bill-brokers 
in  the  world.'' t  The  facility  of  getting  discounts  increased 
beyond  all  precedent  the  issues  of  the  banks.     Those  of  the 


•  They  were  by  law  forced  to  buy  every  ounce  of  gold  brought  to  their  office 
at  £3,  17b.  lO^d.  the  ounce.  During  prosperity,  as  is  idways  the  case,  it  flowed  in 
to  them  from  all  quarters ;  and,  being  obliged  to  take  it,  they  had  no  means  of 
defraying  its  cost  but  by  extencUng  their  transactions  in  every  direction. 

t  Rate  of  discount  of  first-class  bills  at  the  under-mentioned  periods : — 
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Bank  of  England  rose  to  £21,000,000  ;  those  of  all  countrj 
bankers  in  a  similar  proportion.  The  total  notes  in  circu- 
lation, in  England  alone,  reached  £28,000,900  ;  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  they  exceeded  £39,000,000.  It  was 
this  copious  issue  of  notes  which  gave,  for  the  time  at 
least,  nearly  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  immense  un- 
dertakings which  were  set  on  foot ;  which,  beyond  all  doubt, 
both  gave  birth  to,  and  nurtured  the  infancy  of  that  vast 
network  of  railways  which  so  soon  overspread  the  countiy, 
and,  while  it  was  in  course  of  formation,  diffused  such  general 
prosperity  over  the  land. 

Had  the  impulse  thus  given  to  industry,  and  the  enormous 
domestic  undertakings  thus  set  on  foot  by  the  sanction  and 
with  the  approbation  of  Government,  been  cautiously 
sustained,  as  a  similar  impulse  had  been  during  the  war,  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  circulation,  based  on  a  footing 
which  was  not  liable  to  be  contracted  by  a  failure  of  the 
harvest,  or  an  enhanced  demand  for  gold  in  foreign  states, 
it  might  have  been  the  commencement  of  an  ei*a  of  prosperity, 
and  a  general  spread  of  happiness,  unprecedented  in  British 
annals.  It  had  one  immense  advantage,  which  distinguished 
it  both  from  the  previous  lavish  expenditure  during  the  war, 
and  the  extravagant  South  American  speculations  which 
ended  in  the  monetary  catastrophe  of  December  1825.  The 
money  was  all  expended  at  home,  and  on  undertakings 
useful  to  the  nation.  No  man  will  dispute,  that,  whether 
or  not  all  the  railways  undertaken  during  that  period  were 
in  themselves  reasonable,  or  likely  to  yield  a  dividend  to  the 
shareholders,  they  were  beyond  all  doubt,  one  and  all  of 
them,  advantageous  to  the  public.  They  afforded  facilities 
for  the  transit  of  goods  and  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
which  was  not  only  an  immense  advantage  to  individuals, 
but  a  great  relief  and  benefit  to  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  country.  So  far  from  being  blamed. 
Government  deserve  the  very  highest  credit  for  having  given 
this  direction  to  the  industry  and  expenditure  of  the  nation. 
Their  fault  consisted  in  the  simultaneous  and  fatal  measures 
they  adopted  regarding  the  currency. 

Having  taken  this  great  step  in  the  right  direction,  it 
became  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of  Government  to 
have  provided,  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of 
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tlie  undertaking,  a  currency  independent  of  foreign  drains^ 
commensurate  to  the  vast  addition  made  to  the  industry  and 
engagements  of  the  nation.  Its  capital  was  far  more  than 
adequate  to  the  undertakings,  how  vast  soever.  This  is  now 
decisively  proved  by  the  event.  Two-thirds  of  the  railways 
are  finished  ;  the  remaining  third  is  in  course  of  construction; 
and  interest  is  in  London  from  three  to  two-and-a-half  per 
cent.  But  capital  alone  is  not  sufScient  for  carrying  on 
undertakings.  Currency  also  is  requisite  ;  and  if  that  be 
deficient,  the  most  boundless  overflow  of  capital  will  not 
avert  a  monetary  crash,  or  save  the  nation  from  the  most 
dreadful  calamities.  Here,  too,  the  event  has  thrown  a 
broad  and  decisive  light  on  this  vital  question,  and  the  cause 
of  our  calamities.  In  October  1847,  interest  was  fixed  by 
Government,  after  the  crash,  for  advances  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  at  eight  per  cent ;  it  rose,  in  private  transactions,  to 
twelve  and  fifteen  per  cent.  Why  was  that  ?  Not  because 
capital  was  awanting,  but  because  the  bankers,  from  the  drain 
of  specie  to  buy  foreign  grain,  and  the  operation  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  could  not  venture  to  issue 
notes  to  their  customers.  The  nation  resembled  a  great 
army,  in  which  vast  stores  of  provisions  existed  in  the 
magazines  at  its  disposal,  but  a  series  of  absurd  regulations 
afibcting  the  commissariat  prevented  the  grain  they  contained 
being  issued  to  the  soldiers.  Accordingly,  when  the  absurd 
restrictions  were  removed,  things  soon  began  to  amend. 
When  the  Bank  Charter  Act  jras  pro  tempore  repealed,  by 
Lord  John  Russell's  famous  Ifetter  of  October  1847,  the  efl^ect 
was  instantaneous  in  allaying  the  panic :  interest  gradually 
fell,  until  now  money  has  become  overfiowing,  and  is  to  be 
had  at  two  per  cent,  although  the  years  since  that  time  have 
been  the  most  disastrous  to  capital  ever  known  in  the  British 
annals,  so  that  no  subsequent  increase  of  it  has  been  possible. 

What  Government  should  have  done,  when  they  engaged 
the  nation  in  the  vast  system  of  inland  railways,  was  what 
Pitt  actually  did  with  such  happy  efifect,  when  its  currency 
was  exposed  to  a  similar  strain  from  foreign  expenditure, 
and  immense  engagements,  in  1797.  They  should  have 
provided  a  currency  under  proper  control  as  to  amount,  but 
capable  of  being  increased,  according  to  the  wants  and 
engagements  of  society,  and,  above  all,  not  liable  to  bo 
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withdrawn  by  the  mutations  of  commerce,  or  the  demand 
for  gold  in  foreign  states.  The  example  of  Great  BriUio 
during  the  war,  when  a  gigantic  expenditure,  raiTing  from 
£80,000,000  to  £120,000,000  yearly,  was  carried  on  for 
twenty  years  with  the  aid  of  such  an  ezpansiye  domestic 
currency — not  only  without  any  lasting  distress,  save  from 
the  stoppage  of  foreign  markets,  but  with  the  utmost 
prosperity  and  happiness  to  all  classeSy  although  guineas  had 
altogether  disappeared  from  the  circulation — ^was  not  onlj 
an  example  of  what  was  required,  but  the  best  indication  of 
how  it  was  to  be  done.  No  period  more  loudlj  called  for 
such  a  precautionary  measure  than  one  in  which,  under  the 
sanction  of  Government,  no  less  than  £363,000,000  was  to 
be  expended  on  railways  in  the  short  space  of  four  years — 
a  sum  equal,  if  the  change  in  the  value  of  monej  is  taken 
into  consideration,  to  £500,000,000  during  the  war — ^at  a 
time  when  all  other  branches  of  industry,  foreign  and 
domestic,  were  in  an  unusual  state  of  activity,  from  the 
sudden  return  of  prosperity  after  a  long  period  of  suffering. 
To  expect  that  the  nation,  however  great  its  capital  maj  have 
been,  could,  without  some  addition  to  its  currency,  carry  out 
so  great  an  increase  in  its  undertakings,  was  as  hopeless  as 
to  imagine  that  an  army,  with  a  half  added  to  its  mouths, 
is  to  go  on  successfully  with  no  addition  made  to  its 
distribution  of  rations.  And  it  is  evident  that  this  addition 
to  the  currency  could  be  effectually  made  only  by  extending 
the  paper  circulation  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  increase 
of  work  undertaken.  By  no  possible  means  could  gold,  in 
adequate  quantities,  be  brought  to  the  scene  of  actiyity,  the 
place  where  it  was  required  ;  and  even  if  brought  there,  no 
reUance  could  be  placed  on  its  continuing  there  for  any  length 
of  time.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
it  would  speedily  be  re-exported  to  other  countries  where  it 
was  less  plentiful,  and,  therefore,  more  valuable  ;  and  thus 
its  support  would  have  been  lost  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  most  required. 

The  rise  of  prices  during  the  war,  when  such  a  domestic 
currency  was  provided  by  Government  in  adequate  quantities, 
was  really  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  circulation  having 
become  redundant,  as  to  its  having  permitted  an  adequate 
remuneration  to  be  given  to  industry.      This  is  a  most 
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important  consideration,  which  Mr  Taylor  has  most  ablj 
illustrated.  The  proof  that  the  circulation  had  not,  like  the 
assignats  of  France,  become  redundant,  is  to  be  found  in  two 
things  which  are  decisire  of  the  point :  1 .  At  no  period  of 
the  war  was  there  any  diflference  between  the  price  of  an 
article  when  paid  in  bank  notes  and  when  paid  in  silver. 
No  man  ever  saw  the  price  of  anjrthing  five  pounds  in  bank 
notes,  and  four  pounds  ten  shillings  in  silver.  Gold  bore  an 
enhanced  price,  because  it  was  required  urgently  for  the 
operations  of  the  Continental  armies.  2.  The  increase  in 
the  paper  circulation,  considerable  as  it  was,  was  yet  not  so 
great  as  the  parallel  and  simultaneous  increase  in  our 
national  industry,  as  measured  by  our  exports,  imports,  and 
public  expenditure.*  Prices  rose,  therefore,  and  reached,  for 
a  time,  more  than  double  their  level  anterior  to  the  contest, 
not  because  too  much  paper  had  been  put  in  circulation,  but 
because  enough  had  been  issued  to  let  the  demand  for  labour 
keep  pace  with  the  enlarged  undertakings  of  the  nation. 

Instead  of  imitating  this  great  and  decisive  example  of 
wise  and  statesmanlike  policy,  what  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Free-traders  do,  on  the  commencement  of  a  similar  period 
of  vastly  augmented  national  industry  ?  Why,  they  did 
just  the  reverse.  Not  only  did  they  make  no  provision  for 
enlarging  the  currency  of  the  nation  at  the  time,  when  they 
themselves  had  occasioned  or  sanctioned  so  immense  an 
increase  to  its  undertakings,  but  they  took  the  most  efiectual 
measures  possible  to  contract  the  circulation,  both  in  gold 
and  paper,  directly  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  its 
expansion.  They  first  passed  a  law  which  limited  the 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  irrespective  of  the  notes 
issued  on  the  basis  of  gold  in  its  cofiers,  to  £14,000,000  ; 
and  that  of  the  whole  banks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


Yean. 

Bank  Notef  in  Ofar- 
cuIation^Total. 

EUOKTB. 

Official  Value. 

iMrOHTS. 
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1797 
1798 
1799 

1813 

1814 
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£10,542,365 
13,695,830 
12,959,800 

23,120,930 

24,801,000 
27,261,651 

£28,917,010 
27,317,087 
29,556,637 
Reoordf  dMiioied 
by  Are. 
51,358,398 
57,420,437 

£21,013,956 
25,122,203 
24,066,700 

82,622,771 
31,822,053 

£19,852,646 
80,492,995 
35,311,018 

68,302,861 

70,240,313 
72,203,142 

— Alibon'b  Ewropt,  c.  41,  §  69. 
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to  about  £32,000,000  ;  and  then  they  introduced  a  system 
of  free  trade  which  permitted  the  unlimited  entrance  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce  at  a  nominal  dutj,  and  thereby 
sent  nearly  half  the  gold  headlong  out  of  the  countij. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  monstrous  system^  the  gold  in 
the  yaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  progressiyelj 
diminished,  until,  in  the  end  of  October  1847,  it  was 
reduced  to  £564,000  sterling  in  the  banking  department ; 
at  the  very  time  that,  by  the  same  judicious  law,  above 
£8,000,000  of  sovereigns  were  lying  useless,  and  locked  up 
in  the  issue  department  of  the  same  establishment.  The 
governor  of  the  bank  very  candidly  admitted,  in  his 
examination  before  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  bank, 
under  the  existing  system,  might  have  broke  while  there 
were  still  £8,000,000  of  sovereigns  lost  to  them  and  the 
nation  in  the  cellars  of  the  issue  depaii;ment.  ^  Of  course 
the  whole  banks  of  the  country  were  compelled  instantly  to 
contract  their  credits,  and  force  payment  of  their  debts  ;  and 
thence  the  universal  distress  and  ruin  which  ensued.  And 
all  this  took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  bank  had  eight 
millions  of  sovereigns  chained  up  by  act  of  parliament  in  its 
cellars,  at  the  issue  end  of  the  building;  and  when  the 
Government,  which  so  chained  it  up,  had  landed  the  nation, 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  engagements  requiring  an  expenditure 
on  railway  shares  of  £363,000,000  in  the  next  four  years. 
You  may  search  the  annals  of  the  world  in  vain  for  a  similar 
instance  of  infatuation  in  the  rulers  of  a  nation,  and  self- 
immolation  in  a  people. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  vast  importation  of  grain,  in  the 
course  of  1847,  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  from  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crops  in  Ireland,  in  the  preceding  autumn ; 
and  that,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  they  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  the  Free-traders.     In 

*  In  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  the  following  important  eyidenoe  was  given 
by  the  go  vomer  and  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England : — 

"  You  had  only  i)l,600,000  in  the  banking  department  for  the  payment  of  your 
liabilities  ? — Yea. 

'*  If  anybody  had  called  upon  you  for  anything  beyond  that  million  and  a  half, 
you  must  have  stopped  payment  1 — Yes,  we  must. 

"  At  the  same  time,  if  there  had  been  no  separation  between  the  two  depart- 
ments, and  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  conducted  on  its  old  principle,  in»^fa|/^ 
of  being  within  one  million  and  a  half  of  stopping,  there  would  have  been  yery 
nearly  £8,600,000  of  treasure  in  your  vaults  1 — We  shoxUd  have  had  £S,500,000 
in  our  vaults.*' — Lordi  Report,  1848. 
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one  sense  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  is  certain  that  the 
most  staunch  Protectionists  would  never  have  objected  to 
the  largest  importation  of  grain^  and  exportation  of  sove- 
reigns, in  a  period  such  as  that  of  severe  and  unlooked-for 
scarcity.  It  was  the  precise  object  of  the  sliding-scale  to 
admit  grain,  in  periods  of  scarcity,  free  of  all  duty.  But 
what  the  Free-traders  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  chargeable 
with,  is  having  established  a  system  of  currency  so  fettered 
and  restricted  by  absurd  regulations,  that  the  exportation 
of  sovereigns  led  necessarily  and  inevitably  to  a  contraction 
of  paper  accommodation,  and  a  shock  to  credit  over  the 
whole  country ;  and  aggravated  the  danger  by  a  monstrous 
regulation,  which  exposed  the  bank  to  the  risk  of  stopping 
payment  when  they  had  still  £8,000,000  in  gold — enough 
to  have  enabled  them,  perliaps,  to  go  on — at  one  end  of 
their  establishment.  They  are  responsible  for  the  dreadful 
error  of  having  not  only  done  nothing  to  extend  the  cur- 
rency and  secure  it  from  being  exported  or  contracted, 
when  they  had  added  so  enormously  to  the  internal  engage- 
ments of  the  kingdom,  but  of  having  done  everything,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of  free  trade  and  a 
permanently  fettered  currency,  to  secure  the  return  of  such 
a  crisis  as  the  late  one,  on  occasion  of  every  future  recurrence 
of  an  indifferent  harvest,  or  any  continuance  of  a  great 
importation. 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  terrible  calamity  impending 
over  the  nation,  which  terrifies  all  the  directors  of  banks, 
and  paralyses  industry  in  so  grievous  a  manner  over  the 
whole  country.  If  you  ask  any  moneyed  man,  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  insecurity  so  universally  complained  of  in  money 
transactions  over  the  country,  and  the  reluctance  of  bankers 
to  advance  largely,  even  when  their  coffers  are  overflowing, 
to  persons  of  the  best  credit  ?  they  will  invariably  answer, 
that  they  are  afraid  of  a  commercial  crisis  ;  they  do  not 
know  when  it  may  come  on  ;  and  that  they  must  be,  at  all 
times,  prepared  for  a  storm.  It  is  this  indefinite  dread,  the 
natural  result  of  the  catastrophe  of  1847,  which  renders 
them  so  cautious,  and  keeps  the  nation  starved  of  accommo- 
dation, at  the  very  time  that  Lombard  Street  is  overflowing 
with  money  seeking  for  investment.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
are  afraid.    The  sword  of  Damocles  is  suspended  over  their 
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heads,  and  thence  their  terror.  They  know  that  the  hean 
rains  and  consequent  importation  of  graiD,  in  1839,  into 
the  British  islands,  forced  the  Bank  of  England  to  applj 
for  aid  to  the  Bank  of  France,  caused  the  United  States 
Bank  of  America  to  stop  payment,  and  rendered  three- 
fourths  of  the  traders  in  the  United  States  bankrupt.  The 
recollection  of  the  dreadful  crisis  of  1847,  brought  on  bj  Uie 
great  importation  of  grain  and  exportation  of  sovereigns  in 
that  year,  is  fresh  in  their  minds.  They  see  the  importations 
of  food  going  on  without  intermission,  in  the  face  of  exceed- 
ingly low  prices,  at  the  rsteof Jlfteen  miUionsof  qtiartersK-jt^, 
being  nearly  quadruple  that  of  1839,  which  was  4,000,000 
quarters.^  They  know  that  the  grain  countries  will  take 
our  gold  to  any  amount,  but  not  our  manufactures,  because 
they  do  not  want  them,  or  are  too  poor  to  buy  them  ;  and 
they  ask.  How  is  all  this  grain  to  be  paid  for  ?  In  what  is  all 
this  to  end  ?  How  are  the  bills,  drawn  to  pay  for  these 
exports,  to  be  met^  So  general  is  this  feeling  of  dread, 
from  the  effects  of  a  drain  on  our  metallic  resources  to 
pay  for  the  yast  importations  of  grain  going  forward,  that 
when  the  author,  in  the  beginning  of  last  autumn,  said  to 
the  chief  officer  of  one  of  the  first  banking  establishments  in 
Britain,  that  "three  weeks'  rain  in  August  would  render  half 
the  merchants  in  England  bankrupt,''  he  replied — "Sir, 
three  weeks'  rain  in  August  will  make  half  the  merchants  in 
Europe  bankrupt." 

That  it  is  this  fatal  dependence  of  the  currency,  and  con- 
sequent credit  of  the  country,  on  the  retention  of  its  gold 
circulation,  under  circumstances  when,  from  the  vast  import- 
ation of  grain  going  forward,  it  is  impossible  to  retain  it, 
which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  calamitous  state  of  the  country, 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  not  either  the  potato  rot  or  the 
European  revolutions  to  which  the  Free-traders  ascribe  it, 
is  evident  on  the  slightest  consideration.     The  potato  rot 
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of  1846,  which  has  been  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Free- 
traders ever  since — the  scapegoat  which  they  hoped  would 
answer  for  all  their  sins — ^was  never,  by  the  most  determined 
of  their  party,  set  down  as  having  occasioned  a  loss  of  above 
£15,000,000  sterling.  Call  it  £20,000,000,  to  avoid  cavil 
The  strength  of  the  case  will  admit  of  any  concession.  Now, 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  United  King- 
dom, prior  to  the  free  trade  in  grain,  was  generally 
estimated  at  £300,000,000.*  A  deficiency  of  £20,000,000, 
or  a  fifteenth  part,  might  occasion,  doubtless,  the  most 
acute  local  distress  in  the  districts  in  which  it  was  most 
severely  felt ;  but  it  could  never,  irrespective  of  its  action 
on  the  currency,  occasion  a  general  monetary  and  commer- 
cial crisis.  England  and  Scotland  exported  little  or  nothing 
to  the  men  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  where  the  failure 
occurred.  There  is  no  more  reason,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
currency  laws,  why  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
should  have  produced  a  monetary  crisis  in  Great  Britain, 
than  a  failure  in  the  potato  crop  of  Norway. 

Again,  the  revolutions  in  Europe  in  1848,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  to  account  for  the  distress,  are  equally 
inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  They  could,  of 
course,  affect  the  European  market  for  our  export  goods 
only  ;  and  they  only  amount  in  all,  to  the  countries 
affected  by  the  revolutions,  to  £13,000,000 — little  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  our  exports,  which  vary  from 
£51,000,000  to  £60,000,000.  Supposing  a  half  of  this 
export,  or  £7,000,000,  had  been  lost,  during  the  year  1848, 
by  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  revolutions ;  what  is 
that  amidst  the  mass,  thirty-fold  greater,  of  our  total 
manufactures,  which  some  years  ago  were  estimated  at 
£133,000,000  for  the  home  market,  and  £50,000,000  for 
the  foreign  1  They  are  now  unquestionably  for  the  home 
and  foreign  market  together  above  £200,000,000  annually. 
But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  whole  defalcation  of  our 
exports,  from  £60,000,000  in  1845,  to  £53,000,000  in 

*  Viz.— 19,185,000  arable  acres,  at  £7  each,  £183,945,000 

27,000,000  acres  of  grass,  at  £6  each,      .  .  162,000,000 

15,000,000  do.  wastes,  ....  5,000,000 

£800,945,000 
— Pobtkb'8  Proffrett  of  the  Nation,  158 ;  2d  edition. 
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1848,  was  owing  to  the  European  reyolutions,  and  none  at 
all  to  the  paralysis  of  domestic  industry  bj  the  effects  of 
free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency — seven  millions  deficit, 
out  of  £200,000,000  annual  produce  of  manufactures,  is 
only  a  twenty-ninth  part.     Is  it  possible  that  so  trifling  a 
deficit  can  have  been  the  cause  of  the  terrible  calamity 
which  overtook  the  country  in  1848  and  1849,  the  more 
especially  as  the  harvest  of  1847  was  so  good,  that,  by 
ord^  of  Government,  a  public  thanksgiving  was  returned 
for  it  1     That  calamity  was  unparalleled  in  point  of  extent, 
and  has,  in  two  years,  swept  away  at  least  one  half  of  the 
whole  commercial  and  manufacturing  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom.    The  thing  is  perfectly  ridiculous.     The  failure  of  an 
eighth  part  of  our  annual  export,  and  a  twentj-ninth  part 
of  our  annual  creation  of  manufactures,  might  occasion  con- 
siderable distress  in  the  particular  places  or  branches  of  manu- 
facture principally  affected,  but  it  could  never  explain  the  uni- 
versal paralysis,  affecting  the  home  trade  even  more  than  the 
foreign,  which  followed  the  monetary  crisis  of  October  1847. 
Again,  as  to  the  European  revolutions  of  1848,  although, 
undoubtedly,  they  largely  contributed  to  interrupt  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  with  central  Europe,  and  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  in  the 
exports  of  that  year,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
influx  of  wealth  from  the  distracted  monarchies  of  Europe 
which  they  occasioned,  did  not  more  than  counterbalance 
that  disadvantage.      England,  during  the  convulsions  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  became  the  bank  of  Europe. 
Wealth  flowed  in  from  all  quarters,  for  investment  in  the 
only  capital  left  which  held  out  the  prospect  of  security. 
The  solid  specie  which  then  was  brought  to  London  for 
purchase  into  the  British  funds,  in  the  course  of  1848,  has 
been  estimated,  by  competent  authorities,  at  £9,000,000 
steriing.     Beyond  all  doubt,  this  great  influx  of  the  precious 
metals  from  continental  Europe — at  a  time  when  it  was  so 
much  required,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  exportation 
of  specie  which  free  trade  was  inducing,  and  the  monstrous 
monetary  laws  which  contracted  the  paper  circulation  in  pro- 
portion as  the  specie  was  withdrawn — had  a  powerful  eflFect 
in  counteracting  the  evils  we  had  brought  upon  ourselves,  and 
sustaining  the  currency  and  national  credit,  which  the  Free- 
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traders  had  done  so  much  to  destroy.  And  as  this  was  an 
alleviation  of  the  evil  at  its  fountain-head,  it  is  next  to  cer- 
tain that  the  European  revolutions  of  1848,  so  far  from 
having  occasioned  the  distress  in  Great  Britain  in  that  year, 
had  a  material  effect  in  abating  it. 

It  is  vain,  therefore,  for  the  Free-traders  to  push  for- 
ward extraneous  and  separate  events,  as  the  cause  of  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  have  overtaken  the  country  since 
October  1847  ;  calamities  which  all  the  witnesses  exaihined 
in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  committees  on  commer- 
cial distress,  described  as  altogether  unparalleled.  They 
arose,  evidently,  not  from  the  failure  of  crops  in  a  particular 
place,  or  the  temporary  stoppage  in  the  foreign  vent  for  a 
particularbranch  of  manufacture — causes  which  only  touched 
the  extremities — but  from  some  great  cause  affecting  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  and  which  through  it  paralysed  sdl  its 
members.  And  when  it  is  recollected  that,  after  having 
landed  the  nation  in  extra  domestic  engagements,  for  the 
next  four  years,  to  the  amount  of  £360,000,000,  the 
Government  adopted  the  most  decisive  and  effective  mea- 
sures to  contract  the  currency,  and,  after  making  it  mainly 
dependent  on  the  retention  of  gold  in  the  country,  they  took 
steps  which  sent  that  gold  headlong  abroad — in  exchange  for 
enormously  increased  importations,  the  fruit  of  free  trade — 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  that  cause  was. 

But  all  these  evils,  it  is  said,  are  over.  We  have  passed 
through  the  desert,  and  arrived  at  the  promised  land.  Free 
trade,  disjoined  from  the  extraneous  circumstances  which 
have  hitherto  concealed  its  real  effect,  is  at  length  beginning 
to  appear  in  its  true  colours.  The  Continent  is  pacified  ; 
the  trade  to  France  and  Germany  has  revived  ;  the  revenue 
is  improving ;  the  exports  in  September  were  £2,000,000 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  :  wait  a 
little  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  Elysium,  and  free  trade  and  a 
fettered  currency  will  realise  all  their  promised  advantages. 
We  are  not  unaware  of  the  lo  Pceans  which  are  already  sung 
from  the  Liberal  camp  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that,  when  free  trade  is  at  its  zenith, 
we  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  examine  its  effects.  We 
have  seen  that  the  prosperity  from  1842  to  1845  arose 
from  extraneous  causes,  with  which  the  tariff  of  the  first  of 
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these  years  had  nothing  to  do  ;  and  that  the  disasters  from 
1847  to  1849  were  not  in  any  sensible  degree  owing  to 
external  or  separate  calamities,  but  were  the  direct  and 
inevitable  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  firee  trade, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  industry  of  the  nation  was 
manacled  by  absurd  and  destructiye  monetary  laws.  Let 
us  now  examine  our  present  condition,  and  see  whether  or 
not  we  are  in  an  enviable  position  at  home  or  abroad  ; 
whether  the  industry  of  the  country  can  possibly  Burviye, 
or  its  revenue  be  maintained,  under  the  present  system ; 
and  whether  the  seeds  of  another  catastrophe,  as  terrible 
as  that  of  1847,  are  not  already  spread  in  the  land. 

In  one  particular  the  Free-traders  are  unquestionably 
right.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  external  circumstances  of  the 
nation,  at  present,  are  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to 
its  manufacturing  and  trading  interests.  We  are  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  and,  thank  God,  there  is  no  immediate 
appearance  of  its  being  broken.  The  markets  of  continental 
Europe  have,  for  six  months  past,  been  entirely  laid  open 
to  our  merchants,  by  the  settlement  of  France  under  the 
qtiasi  empire  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
war  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Revolution  is  everywhere  put 
down,  and  that  to  the  industrious  poor  is  an  incalculable 
blessing.  Rome  is  taken  ;  Hungary  is  subdued ;  Baden  is 
pacified ;  the  war  in  Schleswig  is  at  an  end ;  the  Danish 
blockade  is  raised ;  California  has  given  an  extraordinary 
impulse  to  activity  and  entei-prise  in  the  West;  the  victory 
of  Goojerat  has  extinguished^  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  a  long 
period,  all  appearance  of  disturbance  in  the  East.  The  har- 
vest, just  reaped,  has  been  uncommonly  fine  in  grain,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  that  of  the  potatoes  above 
an  average  in  the  latter  island.  The  Chartists  of  England 
and  Scotland,  astounded  at  the  failure  of  all  their  predic- 
tions, and  the  defeat  of  all  their  hopes,  are  silent ;  the  revo- 
lutionists of  Ireland,  in  utter  despair,  are  leaving  the  Eme- 
rald Isle.  Amidst  the  general  pacification  and  cessation  of 
alarms,  old  wants  and  necessities  begin  to  be  felt.  Men 
have  discovered  that  revolting  will  not  mend  their  clothes 
or  fill  their  stomachs.  New  garments  are  required,  fix>m 
the  old  being  worn  out ;  the  women  are  clamorous  for  bon* 
nets  and  gowns ;  the  men  are  sighing  for  coats  and  waists 
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coats.  ProTiaions  are  cheap  to  a  degree  unexampled  for 
fourteen  yeat^ ;  wheat  is  at  418.  the  quarter,  meat  at  Sd. 
a  pound.  Capital  in  London  can  be  borrowed  at  2(  per 
cent,  in  the  prorioces  at  3|^.  That  great  Liberal  panacea 
for  all  evils,  a  huge  importation  of  foreign  produce,  is  in  full 
operation.  This  year  it  will  probably  reach  in  value  at  least 
X100,000,000  sterling.  Let  us  then,  in  these  eminently 
favourable  circumstances,  examine  the  effects  of  the  free* 
trade  system. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  revenue,  that  never-failing  index 
of  the  national  fortunes.  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
Sth  January  1850,  being  the  last  quarter  that  has  been 
made  up,  was  £80,000  leaa  than  that  ending  5th  January 
1849.*  That  is  to  say,  during  a  year  when  free  trade  was 
acting  under  the  most  favourable  possible  drcnmstances, 
and  when  the  pacification  of  the  world  was  reopening  mar- 
kets long  closed  to  our  manufactures,  the  revenue  was 
actually  less  than  it  bad  been  in  the  year  wasted  by  the 
triple  curse  of  a  monetary  crisis,  European  revolutions, 
Chartist  disturbances,  and  Irish  rebellion.  Why  is  this  ? 
Evidently  because  the  effect  of  free  trade  and  a  restricted 
currency  acting  together,  and  the  dread  of  a  fresh  monetary 
crisis  hanging  over  our  heads  from  the  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude of  our  importations  in  every  branch  of  commerce, 
have  depressed  industry  at  home  to  such  a  degree,  that  even 
the  reopening  of  all  the  closed  markets  of  the  world,  and 
the  rush  to  fiU  up  the  void  created  during  6fteen  months 
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of  stoppage  of  intercourse,  has  been  able  to  produce  do 
sensible  addition  to  the  public  rerenue. 

Next,  as  to  the  exports.  The  reopening  of  the  Conti- 
nental markets,  the  pacification  of  India  bj  the  yictorj  of 
Groojerat,  and  the  impulse  giren  to  American  speculation 
by  the  gold  of  California,  have  occasioned  a  considerable 
increase  in  our  exports,  on  which  the  Free-traders  are  plum- 
ing themselves  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  in  what  way  free  trade  pacified  India,  extin- 
guished revolution  in  Europe,  and  vivified  America  by  the 
Califomian  diggings.  And  yet,  had  these  distant  and 
adventitious  occurrences  not  taken  place,  would  we  have 
had  to  congratulate  the  manufacturers  on  a  rise  of  two 
millions  in  September,  and  a  rise  of  seven  or  eight  millions 
on  the  whole  year?  And  what,  after  all,  is  a  rise  of 
our  exports  from  £53,000,000  to  £60,000,000,  or  even 
£63,000,000,  in  a  year,  to  the  total  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  country,  which  produces  at  least  £200,000,000 
annually  ?  It  is  scarcely  the  addition  of  a  thirtieth  part  to 
the  annual  manufactured  production.  The  Free-traders  are 
hard  pushed,  indeed,  when  they  are  constrained  to  exult  in 
an  addition  to  the  national  industry  so  trifling,  and  wholly 
brought  about  by  fortunate  external  events  entirely  foreign 
to  their  policy. 

In  the  immense  and  increasing  amount  of  our  Imports, 
however,  the  Free-traders  may  indeed  see,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  real  and  inevitable  result  of  their  measures.  Their 
amount  for  this  year  is  of  course  not  yet  known  ;  although, 
from  the  returns  already  procured,  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  greatly  exceed  the  amount  of  last  year,  which  reached 
£94,000,000.  In  all  probability  they  will  considerably 
exceed  £100,000,000.  Indeed,  in  the  single  article  of 
grain,  the  excess  of  1849  over  1848,  since  the  one-shilling 
duty  began  in  February,  has  been  so  great  as  much  to 
exceed  in  value  the  augmentation  which  has  taken  place  in 
our  exports.  The  importation  of  grain  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1849  has  been  more  than  double  what  it  was  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1848,  and  that  in  the  face  of 
a  fine  harvest,  and  prices  throughout  the  whole  period  vary- 
ing from  45s.  to  41s.  a  quarter  of  wheat.  The  importation 
at  these  low  prices  has  settled  down  to  a  regular  average 
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of  about  1,000,000  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain  a-month, 
or  above  12,000,000  of  all  sorts  of  grain  in  a  year.  This  is 
just  &  fifth  of  the  annual  sitbsistence,  estimated  in  all  sorts  of 
grain  at  60,000,000  of  quarters.  This  immense  proportion 
free  trade  lias  alreadj  caused  to  be  derived  from  foreign  sup- 
plies, though  it  has  only  been  three  years  in  operation,  and  the 
nominal  duties  only  came  into  operation  in  February  last.  * 
So  vast  an  increase  of  importation  is  perhaps  unprece- 
dented in  80  short  a  period ;  for,  before  the  change  was 
made,  the  importation  was  so  triSing  that,  on  an  average 
of  five  years  ending  in  1835,  it  had  sunk  to  398,000  quar- 
ters.!   Indeed,  the  importation  before  the  five  bad  harvests. 
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from  1 836  to  1840,  had  been  so  trifling,  that  it  had  become 
merely  nominal,  and  the  nation  had  gained  the  inestimaUe 
advantage  of  being  self-supporting.  With  truth  did  that 
decided  Free-trader,  Mr  Porter,  say,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  valuable  work,  entitled  the  Progress  of  the  Nation  :— 
"  The  foregoing  calculations  show  in  how  small  a  degree 
this  country  has  hitherto  been  dependent  upon  foreigners, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  for  a  due  supply  of  our  staple  article 
of  food.  These  calculations  are  brought  forward  to  show 
how  exceedingly  great  the  increase  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion must  have  been,  to  have  thus  effectively  kept  in  a  state 
of  independence  a  population  which  has  advanced  with  so 
great  a  degree  of  rapidity.  To  show  the  fact,  the  one 
article  of  wheat  has  been  selected,  because  it  is  that  which 
is  the  most  generally  consumed  in  England ;  but  the 
position  advanced  would  be  found  to  hold  good,  were 
we  to  go  through  the  whole  list  of  the  consumable  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth.  The  supply  of  meat,  during  the 
whole  years  comprised  in  this  inquiry,  has  certainly 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population  ;  and,  as 
regards  this  portion  of  human  food,  our  home  agricul- 
turists have,  during  almost  the  whole  period,  enjoyed  a 
strict  monopoly."* 

Things,  however,  are  now  changed.  Protection  to  domestic 
industry,  at  least  in  agriculture,  is  at  an  end ;  prices  are 
down  to  40s.  the  quarter  for  wheat,  and  half  that  sum  for 
oats  and  barley  ;  the  prices  of  sheep  and  cattle  have  fallen 
enormously  to  the  home-grower,  though  that  of  meat  is  far 
from  having  declined  in  the  same  proportion ;  and,  as  all 
this  has  taken  place  during  a  season  of  prices  low  beyond 
example,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  be  expected  to  be  still 
greater,  when  we  again  experience  the  usual  vicissitudes  of 
bad  harvests  in  our  variable  climate.  The  returns  prove 
that,  ever  since  the  duties  on  foreign  grain  became  nominal, 
in  the  beginning  of  February  last,  the  importation  of  corn 
and  flour  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  gone  on 
steadily  at  the  rate  of  above  1,000,000  quarters  a-month  ; 
and  that  now  seven-eighths  of  the  supply  of  the  metropolis, 
and  of  all  our  other  great  towns,  comes   from   foreign 

*  Poster's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  189,  second  edition. 
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parts.^  How  British  agriculture  is  to  go  od,  staggeriug 
under  such  a  frightful  load  of  foreign  importation  into  its 
best  markets,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  Every  scholar 
knows  how  Italian  agriculture  decayed,  under  a  similar 
importation  of  grain  from  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  how  directly  the  fall  of  the  empire 
was  owing  to  that  fatal  change. 

Putting  aside  all  minor  considerations,  which  crowd  upon 
the  mind  in  considering  the  probable  effects  of  this  prodigious 
change,  there  are  three  of  paramount  importance  which  force 
themselves  on  the  attention,  any  one  of  which  holds  the 
fate  of  the  empire  suspended  in  a  doubtful  balance. 

The  first  is.  How  is  the  revenue  of  £55,000,000,  and  the 


*  Take  as  example  the  importation  into  London,  from  24th  to  29th  September, 
December  10  to  15,  and  from  I6th  to  2lBt  December,  1849 :  pricea  being — wheat, 
4  Is.  9d.;  barley,  27b.;  oats,  ITs.  lOd. 


Wheat, 
Barley, 
OaU, 
Beani, 


FomciON. 
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8,319 
23,408 

2,620 

52,375 
Arrivals  from  Doc.  10  to  Dec.  15. 
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interest  of  mortgages,  at  least  half  as  much  more^*  to  be 
provided  for  under  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
staple  articles  of  British  agricultural  produce  ?  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  total  yalue  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
empire  was,  anterior  to  the  late  changes,  about  £300,000,000. 
If  prices  fall  on  an  average  a  fourth,  in  consequence  of 
foreign  importations,  which  is  a  most  moderate  supposition, 
probably  much  within  the  truth,  this  £300,000,000  will  be 
reduced  at  once  to  £225,000,000.  But  the  disastrous  effed 
of  such  a  reduction  is  not  to  be  measured  bj  its  absolute 
amount,  considerable  as  that  amount  undoubtedly  is.  Its 
dreadful  effect  lies  here,  that  the  £75,000,000  thus  cut  off 
absorb  nearly  the  whole  profits  of  cultivation,  out  of  which 
both  the  rent  is  paid  to  the  landlord,  and  the  farmer  obtains 
the  means  of  livelihood.  The  remainder  is  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  it  is  not  lowered  in  any  sensible  degree.  Thus 
the  whole  loss  fails  on  the  cuItivcUors.  This  is  just  what  has 
happened  under  a  similar  course  of  policy  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  indolent  habits  of  the  emancipated  slaves, 
and  free  trade  in  sugar,  acting  together,  have  destroyed  the 
profits  of  agriculture ;  and  of  course  the  islands  are  rapidly 
returning  to  the  state  of  the  jungle  and  the  forest. 

Now,  if  a  deficiency  at  all  approaching  to  this  occurs  in 
the  revenue  derived  from  land — the  sources  of  three-fifths  of 
the  income  of  the  United  Kingdom — how,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  is  the  revenue  to  be  paid  ?  How  are  the 
jointures  of  the  widows,  the  interest  of  mortgages,  and  the 
other  charges  on  the  land,  to  be  made  good,  when  the  change 
of  prices  has  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  profit  of  cultivation  1 
If  they  are  recovered,  what  is  to  remain  to  the  landlord  ? 
How  are  the  home  manufacturers,  and  the  numerous  class  of 
shopkeepers  in  towns,  and,  above  all,  in  the  metropolis,  who 
are  supported  by  their  expenditure,  to  be  maintained  ?  It 
is  very  easy  to  say  the  fall  of  rents  is  a  landlord's  question, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  have  no  interest  in  it.  Who 
support  the  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  over  the  country  \ 
The  landlords  and  holders  of  securities  over  the  land  furnish 

*  The  mortgages  of  England  alone  are  estimated,  by  the  best  authoritiea,  at 
£400,000;000.  Those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  certainly  at  least  half  as  much 
more,  or  £200,000,000.  Indeed,  out  of  the  rental  of  £14,000,000  a-year,  now  in 
part  become  nominal  in  the  former  country,  it  is  usually  reckoned  that  £10,000,000 
go  to  the  holders  of  mortgages. 
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at  the  very  least  a  half  of  that  support.  Of  the  £5,400,000 
a-year,  which  the  Income  Tax  produces,  £2,700,000,  or 
more  than  a  half,  comes  from  the  land.*  How  widespread, 
then,  will  be  the  distress  produced  over  the  community,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  shopkeepers  in  towns,  from  a  change  which 
threatens  to  dry  up  the  principal  sources  from  which  their 
sales  are  paid ! 

In  the  next  place,  How  is  the  national  independence  to 
be  maintained  when  we  come  to  import  so  large  a  propor- 
tion as  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  our  subsistence  from 
foreign  states  ?  If  the  chances  of  war,  or  a  Continental 
blockade,  interrupt  our  usual  sources  of  supply,  what  is  to 
come  of  the  people  ?  Who  is  to  guarantee  us  against  famine 
prices  on  any  deficiency  of  our  usual  supply  from  abroad, 
and  our  people  from  becoming,  as  the  Romans  were  in 
former  days,  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  the  waves.  Observe, 
nearly  all  our  foreign  supply  comes  from  two  countries  only, 
Russia,  or  Prussia,  whom  it  influences,  and  America.  If  we 
lose  our  maritime  superiority — ^and  who  will  secure  its 
continuance,  now  that  the  Navigation  Laws  are  repealed  ? — 
we  may  be  at  once  blockaded  in  our  harbours,  and  driven  in 
three  months  to  the  alternative  of  starvation  or  submission. 
But  supposing  we  are  not  at  once  reduced  to  so  humiliating 
an  alternative,  is  it  not  clear  that,  when  we  have  come  prac- 
tically to  depend  for  the  food  of  a  third  of  our  people  on 
two  foreign  states,  we  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  two 
countries,  and  can  never  venture  to  assert,  even  in  form,  our 
independence  against  them  ?  Without  fitting  out  a  ship  of 
the  line,  or  equipping  a  battalion,  they  can,  by  the  mere 
threat  of  closing  their  harbours,  at  any  time  starve  us  into 
submission.  And  what  are  the  nations  beneath  whose  feet 
proud  Albion  is  thus  content  to  place  her  neck  ?  Russia 
and  America,  the  two  most  rising  countries  in  existence,  and 
both  of  which  are  actuated  by  the  strongest  and  the  most 
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undjing  jealousy  of  the  ancient  gloiy  and  maritime  prepon- 
derance of  this  country. 

Mr  Gumey,  "  the  greatest  bill-broker  in  the  world,"  has 
emphatically  declared  in  public,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  country  cannot  go  on  with  its  present  expenditure ; 
that  £15,000,000  a-year,  on  the  charges  of  the  army  aod 
navy,  is  more  than  can  possibly  be  afforded ;  and  t^at,  if 
a  great  reduction  is  not  made,  we  shall  become  bankrupt 
His  remedy  for  this  is  to  disband  our  troops,  sell  our  ships 
of  the  line,  and  establish  the  reign  of  peace  and  bill-broking 
throughout  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  '^  the  greatest 
captain  in  the  world,"  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  has  made 
the  following  remonstrance  to  several  successive  administra- 
tions, on  the  total  inadequacy  of  our  present  establishments, 
by  sea  and  land,  to  secure  the  national  independence  in  the 
political  changes  which  may  be  anticipated  in  the  lapse  of 
time : — 

*^  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  attention  of  different  admi- 
nistrations to  this  state  of  things,  as  well  known  to  our  neighbonrs  (rivab  in 
power,  at  least  former  adversaries  and  enemies)  as  it  is  to  ourselves. 

*^  We  ongfat  to  be  with  garrisons  as  foUows  at  the  moment  war  is 
declared : — 

Men. 

Channel  Islands  (besides  the  militia  of  each,  well  organised,  trained, 

and  disciplined),               .....  10,000 

Plymouth,        ......             .  10,000 

Milford  Haven,            .....            .  5,000 

Cork,                .......  10,000 

Portsmouth,      ......             .  10,000 

Dover,              .......  10,000 

Sheemess,  Chatham,  and  the  Thames,             .            .            .  10,000 

^^  I  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  whole  regular  force  of  the  coantrj  would 
be  stationed  in  Ireland,  which  half  would  give  the  garrison  for  Cork.  The 
remainder  must  be  supplied  from  the  half  of  the  whole  force  at  home, 
stationed  in  Great  Britain. 

*^  The  whole  force  employed  at  home  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would 
not  afford  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  mere  defence  and  occupation, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  of  the  works  constructed  for  the  defence  of  the 
dockyards  and  naval  arsenals,  wit/tout  leaving  a  single  man  disposable. 

**  The  measure  upon  which  I  have  earnestly  entreated  different  adminis- 
trations to  aecidcj  which  is  constitutional,  and  has  been  invariably  adopted 
in  time  of  peace,  is  to  raise,  embody,  organise,  and  discipline  the  militia  of 
the  same  number  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  united,  as  during  the  late 
war.  This  would  give  an  organised  force  amounting  to  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  which  we  might  immediately  set  to  work  to  dis- 
cipline. This  amount  would  enable  us  to  establish  the  strength  of  onr  army. 
This,  with  an  augmentation  of  the  force  of  the  regular  army,  which  wonld 
cost  £400,000,  would  put  the  country  on  its  legs  in  respect  to  personal  forw!, 
and  I  would  engage  for  its  defence,  old  as  I  am. 
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**  But  as  we  stand  now,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  exertions  of  the  fleet 
alone  are  not  snfficient  to  provide  for  our  defence,  we  are  not  safe  for  a  week 
after  the  declaration  of  war, *^ 

^^  I  shall  be  deemed  foolhardy  in  engaging  for  the  defence  of  the  empire 
with  an  army  composed  of  such  a  force  as  militia.  I  may  be  so.  I  confess 
it,  I  should  infinitely  prefer,  and  should  feel  more  confidence  in,  an  army  of 
regular  troops.  But  I  know  that  I  shall  not  have  these.  I  can  have  the 
others ;  and  if  an  addition  is  made  to  the  existing  regular  army  allotted  for 
home  defence  of  a  force  which  would  cost  £400,^)0  a-year,  there  would  be 
a  sufficient  disciplined  force  in  the  field  to  enable  him  who  should  command 
it  to  defend  the  country. 

*^  This  is  my  view  of  our  danger  and  of  our  resources.  I  am  aware  that 
our  magazines  and  arsenals  were  very  inadequately  supplied  with  ordnance 
and  carriages,  as  well  as  stores  of  all  denominations,  and  ammunition. 

**  The  deficiency  has  been  occasioned  in  part  by  the  sale  of  arms,  and  of 
various  descriptions  of  ordnance  stores,  since  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  demand  of  supply  to  carry  on  the  peace  service  of 
the  ordnance,  in  part  by  the  conflagration  of  the  arsenal  which  occurred 
in  the  Tower  some  years  ago,  and  by  the  difficulty  under  which  adl  govern- 
ments in  this  country  labour  in  prevailing  upon  parliament^  in  time  of  peace^ 
to  take  into  consideration  measures  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country  in 
time  of  wary 

*^  I  am  bordering  upon  seventy- seven  years  of  age  passed  in  honour.  I 
hope  that  the  Almighty  may  protect  me  from  being  again  witness  of  the 
tragedy  which  I  cannot  persuade  my  contemporaries  to  take  measures  to 
avert." 

These  are  strong  words,  as  all  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  all  other  men  of  powerful  and  clear  intel- 
lect, are,  when  they  are  roused  and  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
But  when  charged  with  such  a  subject,  the  means  of  defence 
and  independence  to  his  country,  would  a  man  of  his  patriotic 
feeling  use  expressions  less  strong,  when  he  saw  both  endan- 
gered by  the  weakness  of  successive  administrations,  acting 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  blind  and  infatuated  people? 
But  if  our  independence  has  been  thus  menaced  by  the 
inadequacy  of  our  defensive  armaments  by  sea  and  land  in 
time  past,  what  is  it  likely  to  be  in  days  to  come,  when  the 
public  revenue,  and  the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  are  pros- 
trated by  the  combined  action  of  a  currency  fettered  by  the 
Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  and  national  industry  overwhelmed 
with  foreign  competition  under  the  free-trade  system  of 
1846? 

In  truth,  the  peace  congresses  which  now  amuse  the 
world,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  clever  but  chimerical 
and  ignorant  men  to  declaim  upon  the  speedy  advent  of  a 
political  millennium,  are  nothing  more  than  an  effort,  on  the 
part  of  the  free-trade  party,  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  measures.     Mr  Cobden  and  tlie  Free-traders 
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of  England  now  see  as  clearly  as  anybody,  that  cheap  prices 
and  a  large  revenue,  either  to  individuals  or  nations,  cannot 
by  possibility  co-exist ;.  that  the  £100,000,000,  promised 
us  from  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  have  vanished  into 
thin  air,  or  rather  been  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  and  become  so  much  loss ;  and  that  the  reduction 
of  the  income  of  the  whole  classes  of  society  under  its  ope 
ration  will  be  so  considerable,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  the 
national  expenditure  can  be  maintained.  As  the  touching 
of  the  dividends  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of— as 
that  would  be  bringing  the  tempest  back  with  a  vengeance 
on  the  moneyed  class  who  evoked  it — his  only  resource,  to 
make  our  expenditure  square  with  our  reduced  income,  is  in 
disbanding  the  soldiers,  instituting  a  national  guard,  and 
selling  our  stores  and  ships  of  war.  He  is  quite  serious  in 
that ;  and,  like  all  other  fanatics,  he  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  influenced  by  the  decisive  refutation  of  his  principles, 
which  the  universal  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and  arming 
of  the  world,  in  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848,  and  the  momentary  triumph  of  Liberal  principles,  has 
afforded.  He  is  perfectly  aware,  that  if  industry  was  pro- 
tected, and  we  had  a  currency  equal  to  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  the  nation,  we  might,  with  our  extended  population, 
raise  £100,000,000  a-y ear,  with  more  ease  than  we  now  do 
fifty  millions,  and  thus  secure  the  independence  of  the  country, 
and  bid  defiance  to  all  our  enemies.  But  that  would  lower 
the  value  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  great  capitalists,  and 
would  nmount  to  an  admission  that  he  had  been  wrong ; 
and,  rather  than  risk  that,  he  is  content  to  prostrate  the 
national  defences,  and  hand  us  over,  unarmed,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Chartists  and  Repealers  at  home,  and  the  Red 
Republicans  or  Cossacks  abroad. 

The  more  intelligent  of  the  Liberal  party  are  now  intent 
on  a  different  object,  but  one  equally  descriptive  of  their 
secret  sense  of  the  failure  of  their  grand  panacea  of  free 
trade.  They  are  full  of  the  incalculable  efiects  of  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture ;  expatiate  largely  on 
the  analysis  of  soils  and  liquid  manures,  and  indulge  in 
learned  disquisitions  on  the  application  of  the  refuse  of 
towns  and  common-sewers  to  the  improvement  and  fertili- 
sation of  the  soil.     From  the  Edinburgh  RevieWy  which 
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treats  its  readers  to  a  learned  expose  of  Liebig's  principles, 
to  Sir  R.  Peel's  proteg6,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
boasts  of  having  tripled  the  produce  of  his  land  by  liquid 
manure,  this  is  the  grand  remedy  for  the  evils  which  they 
now  see  they  have  introduced.  It  is  singular,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  these  discoveries,  that  though  man  has  been 
labouring  at  the  soil  for  four  thousand  years,  and  during 
that  time  had  an  ample  supply  of  these  fertilising  streams, 
they  have  never  been  brought  to  light  till  free  trade  made 
them  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  a  powerful  party  in  the 
state.  Having  had  ample  experience  of  the  application  of 
these  liquid  manures  on  the  largest  and  most  favourable 
scale,  we  are  able  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Liquid  manures  are  of  great  service  in  enriching  meadow 
lands,  or  forcing  up  coarse  but  luxuriant  crops  of  vegetables^ 
such  as  cabbage  or  cauliflower y  of  which  the  leaves  or  stems, 
not  the  seeds  or  roots,  form  an  article  of  food.  But  they 
do  not  permanently  enrich  the  soil :  their  effect  is  over  in  a 
few  weeks.  A  fresh  inundation  of  the  fertilising  stream  is 
then  requisite,  the  effects  of  which  are  as  speedily  evaporated. 
On  this  account  they  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  grain  crops, 
and  of  very  doubtful  service  to  potatoes  or  turnips.  In  the 
emphatic  language  of  farmers,  they  put  no  heart  into  the 
ground.  The  vegetation  they  force  on  is  entirely  in  leaves 
and  stems,  not  in  seeds  or  roots.  If  they  come  into  general 
use,  they  may  increase  the  determination  of  the  agricultural 
industry  of  the  counfry  to  grass  cultivation,  and  render 
England  in  modern,  as  Italy  was  in  ancient  times,  one 
great  sheet  of  pasturage;  but  they  will  never  overcome 
the  diflBculties  with  which  free  trade  has  environed  our 
farmers  in  the  raising  of  grain  crops,  or  enable  them  to 
compete  with  the  harvests  of  the  Ukraine,  or  of  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  third  place — and  this  is  perhaps  a  more  vital 
consideration  than  any — How  is  the  constant  recurrence  of 
monetary  crises,  similar  to  that  which  has  left  such  woful 
desolation  behind  it,  to  be  avoided  upon  every  recurrence  of 
a  deficient  harvest  at  home,  and  an  abundant  importation 
from  abroad  ?  The  people  of  England  are  sensitively  alive  on 
this  subject.  They  watch  the  rain  in  autumn  with  the  most 
intense  anxiety ;  and  if  it  falls  a  few  days  more  than  usual, 
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the  utmost  alarm  perrades  all  classes.  Thej  know  well 
what  rain  in  autumn  portends.  They  see  rising  up,  in 
dismal  perspective  before  them,  a  great  importation  of  gnun, 
a  vast  export  of  sovereigns,  the  screw  put  on  bj  the  Back 
of  England,  a  contraction  of  credits  bj  eveiy  bank,  eveij 
man  finding  his  creditors  on  his  back,  and  one-half  of  his 
debtors  bankrupt.  All  this  they  see,  and  see  clearly ;  but 
the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  them  are  so  benighted  bj 
the  free-trade  dogmas,  that  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  aU 
this  is  the  creation  of  their  own  policy,  and  is  in  no  degree 
imputable  to  the  laws  of  Providence.  They  think  the 
thing  is  inevitable.  They  believe  that  there  is  a  natural 
connection  between  three  weeks'  rain  in  August  and  a 
monetary  crisis,  just  as  there  is  between  a  similar  deluge 
and  flooded  meadows  or  destroyed  bridges.  The  evil,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  of  human  creation,  and  may,  with  absolute 
certainty,  be  avoided  by  human  means.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  three  weeks'  rain  in  August  should  pro- 
duce a  monetary  crisis  than  three  weeks'  rain  in  November. 
It  is  our  ruinous  monetary  laws  which  render  them  cause 
and  efi^ect. 

But  assuming  that  the  monetary  laws  are  to  continue, 
and  free  trade  to  be  persisted  in,  it  will  become  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  especially  the  trading  classes,  to  con- 
sider well  the  inevitable  eiFect  of  such  a  state  of  things  on 
the  monetary  concerns  of  the  country,  and,  through  them, 
on  the  solvency  of  every  one  of  themselves.  We  have  seen 
that  the  heavy  rains  and  large  importations  of  grain  in  1839 
produced  the  severe  and  long-protracted  period  of  distress 
from  1839  to  1842 ;  and  that  the  potato  failure  in  1846, 
acting  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  occasioned  the 
terrible  catastrophe  of  October  1847.  But  what  was  tlie 
importation  of  grain  in  cither  of  these  periods  of  distress  or 
famine  to  that  which  is  now  taking  place,  and  has  become 
habitual  in  the  fa,ce  of  exceedingly  low  prices?  In  1839, 
the  whole  grain  of  all  kinds  imported  was  4,000,000 
quarters,  an  amount  in  those  days  unprecedented.  In  1846 
and  1847,  12,000,000  quarters,  under  the  stimulus  of 
famine  prices,  were  imported  in  fifteen  months.  But  now, 
after  a  fine  harvest,  and  with  wheat  at  40s.  a  quarter,  we 
are  importinp^  annually,  as  our  average  amount,  above  twelve 
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millions  of  guariera  qf/oreiffn  grain.'  How  are  the  most 
terrible  commercial  disasters  to  be  averted  if  this  immense 
amount  receives  any  augmentation  from  bad  seasons  1  Nay, 
how  are  thej  to  be  averted  even  in  ordinary  seasons,  with 
so  immense  a  drain  on  the  metallic  resources  of  the  country  ? 
This  is  a  question  in  which  the  mercantile  classes  are  far 
more  interested  than  the  agricultural — ^for  with  them  a 
monetary  crisis  is  an  affair  of  life  and  death.  With  land- 
holders, cheap  prices,  unless  very  long  continued,  are  merely 
an  affair  of  temporary  loss  of  income,  because  the  land  itself 
remains,  and  it  is  the  value  of  the  annual  fruits  only  that  is 
affected. 

To  compensate  so  many  perils,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
have  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency,  since  they  were 
simultaneously  brought  into  action  in  this  country,  afforded 
such  a  spectacle  of  internal  prosperity  and  concord  as  to 
render  them  on  the  whole  worth  persisting  in,  at  such 
hazard  to  our  national  independence,  and  even  existence  "i 
Alas !  the  view  is  now,  if  possible,  more  alarming  than  the 
prospect  of  dangers  to  come,  bo  much  have  the  realised 
and  experienced  evils  of  the  new  system  exceeded  what 
the  most  sombre  imagination,  fraught  with  the  most 
gloomy  images,  could  have  anticipated.  Amidst  the  infinite 
variety  of  topics  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  select  the 
five  following,  as  bearing  decisively  on  the  subject :  — 
The  increase  of  the  poor-rate,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  the  increase  in  emigration;  the  increase  of  crime; 
the  decline  in  railway  travelling;  and  the  ruin  of  agriculture 
in  Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  poor-rate,*  since  free 
trade  and  the  new  monetary  system  were  introduced,  we 
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la  184B  no  leea  than  606,338  atlthoditd  labauren  roceiTed  relief  in  England 
•nd  WakM.— /Md. 
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have  the  best  possible  authority  in  the  following  statement 
in  the  last  number  of  a  leading  journal.    ^'  It  appears,"  sa;3 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  from  Mr  Commissioner  SjmmoDS 
report  on  pauperism^  that  the  poor-rate  lu  England  has  nor 
become  heavier  than  it  was  before  1835,  when  the  New  Poor 
Law  was  introduced.     It  was,  in  1834,   £7,374,807;  it 
was,  in  1848,  £7,817,459.    Every  ninth  person  in  Enghd 
is  now  a  pauper :  and  the  increase  of  paupers  during  the 
last  two  years  has  been  double  in  proportion  to  the  relatire 
number  of  criminals."  ♦     In  Ireland,  above  2,000,000  per- 
sons are  paupers  ;  and  the  poor-rate  since   1846  has  risen 
from  £260,000  a-year  to  £1,987,000,  though  it  was  in  the 
first  of  these  years  only  (1846)  that  there  was   any  general 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.     In  Scotland  the  poor-rate  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  last  ten  years  ;  it  has  risen  from 
£180,000  a-year  to  £577,000.t     In  Glasgow,   the  poor- 
rates,  which  anterior  to  1846  were  under  £30,000  yearly 
for  the  city  and  suburbs,   rose   in   the  year    1848-9  to 
£200,000  and  in  the  present  year  (1849-50)   amount  to 
£138,500.      Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  assessments   hare 
increased  so  prodigiously,  when  the  augmentation  of  paupers 
has  been  so  alarming.     The  following  is  the  increase  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow  parish,  being  about  a  half  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  during  the  last  three  years  : — 


1836 

.     £171,042 

1839 

1837 

180,123 

1840 

1838 

192,829 

1841 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1848,  p.  524. 

t  Poor  Rates  in  Scotland : — 

.  £199,860 
202,812 
218,481 

"  The  results  of  these  returns  are  in  conformity  with  those  given  in  the  Boaid 
of  Supervision  Reports.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  on  the  poor, 
in  the  year  ending  1st  February  1844,  was  .  ,         £258,814  19  Hi 

Year  ending  February  1846,  ....  295,232     8     1 

From  May  1846  to  May  1847,  ....  433,915     9     Bk 

Do.  do.    1848,  ....  544,334     7     61 

Do.  do.    1849,  ....  577,044     0     0 

Thus  showing  that  in  three  years  the  increase  of  expenditure  is  £285,519  78.  71d. 


Yean  ending 

Permanent  Panpen 
on  Rolls. 

1 
Expenditure. 

Total 
Paupen. 

Rate  per  head 
of  Population. 

Feb.  1, 1845 
...     1846 

May  14, 1847 
...      1848 

...      1849 

1 

63,070 
69,482 
74,161 
77,732 
82,357 

£295i232 
433,915 
544,334 
577,044 

•  •  • 

1461370 
227,647 
202,126 

28.3d. 
3s.  3|d. 
48.  l|d. 
48.  4  jd. 

—Scotch  Poor-Law  Bqxfrt  for  1849. 
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Year. 

1846-6 
1846-7 
1848-9 


Total  number  of  Paupers. 
7,454 
16,911 
61,862 


The  pauper  funerals  in  Glasgow,  in  1848  and  1849, 
were  as  follows  : — 


Year.  TotaL 

1848  .  18,179 

1849  .         .         13,781 
— Stranq^s  Mortality  Report^  1849. 


Paupers. 
4,042 
8,677 


In  the  county  of  Lanark,  including  Glasgow,  the  total 
paupers  relieved  in  1846-8  were, — 


Year. 

1846-7 
1847-8 


OnRolL 
17,204 

22,686 


CasuaL 

32,233 
81,938 


Total. 

49,487 

104,623 


being  about  a  fifth  of  the  population. 

The  enormous  and  unprecedented  increase  of  emigration  in 
the  last  three  years  is  still  more  alarming,  and  descriptive  of 
the  fatal  disease  under  which  the  body  politic  is  labouring. 
Previous  to  1846,  the  annual  emigration  had  stood  thus: — 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1846 


33,222 

62,207 

90,743 

118,692 

128,344 

57,212 

70,686 

93,601 

129,851 


But  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency  soon  doubled  these 
numbers.    The  emigration  stands  thus  in  round  numbers : — 


1847 
1848 


258,461 
248,682 


For  1849  the  numbers  have  not  yet  been  made  up ;  but 
that  they  have  much  exceeded  300,000  is  well  known,  and 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  facts.  From  the  official 
return  made  up  at  New  York,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  October  10,  it  appears  that,  up  to  that 
date,  there  had  landed,  in  that  harbour  alone,  238,487 
emigrants,  of  whom  no  less  than  189,800  were  Irish.  If  to 
these  is  added  the  emigrants  who  went  to  Boston — where 
13,000  landed  in  the  same  period,  and  those  who  have  gone 
to  Canada,  where  above  60,000  landed  last  year — it  is 
evident  that  the  total  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom 
this  year  must  have  considerably  exceeded  300,000  ;  being 
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probably  the  greatest  emigration  from  any  country  in  a 
single  year  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  world.  *  It  considerablj 
exceeds  the  annual  increment  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  is  about  230,000  :  so  that,  under 
the  combined  action  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency, 

THE  POPULATION  OP  GrEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  WHICH 
FOR  THREE  CENTURIES  HAD  CONTINUALLY  BEEN  ADVANCiyO, 

HAS  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  DECLINED.  The  Frec-traders  may 
boast  of  an  exploit  which  all  the  enemies  of  Bngland  hare 
never  been  able  to  effect.  This  has  become  so  notorious,  thai 
it  has  passed  into  an  ordinary  newspaper  paragraph ;  which, 
without  attracting  the  least  attention — though  it  is  the  most 
striking  thing  that  has  occurred  in  English  history  for  fire 
centuries — is  now  making  the  round  of  the  public  prints. 

It  is  in  vain  to  put  this  dismal  fact  down  to  the  acconnt 
of  the  Irish  famine.  That  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1846-7, 
three  years  ago,  since  which  period  we  have  had  good  har- 
vests ;  notwithstanding  which  the  emigration  has,  since  that, 
been  constantly  about  250,000  ;  and  this  year,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  harvest,  has  turned  300,000. 

The  increase  of  crime  during  the  last  three  years  has 
been  equally  alarming,  and  illustrative  of  the  grievous 
distress  which,  for  that  period,  has  affected  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  empire.  During  the  last  three  years,  the 
increase  of  crime  in  the  two  islands f  has  been  nearlj  50  per 

*  Emigration  from  the  Clyde.      Tho  emigration  for  tho  last  six  years  has  bceo 
as  follows : — 

7.728 
.  10,035 
.       14,96^8 

+  Committed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


1844 

3,668 

1847 

1845 

3,445 

1848 

1846 

2,820 

1849 

Yew. 

England. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

TotaL 

1836 

20,984 

23,891 

2922 

47,797 

1837 

23,6  J  2    • 

14.804 

3126 

41,542 

1838 

23,094 

15,723 

3418 

42,635 

1839 

24,443 

26,392 

3409 

54,244 

1840 

27,187 

23,833 

3872 

54,892 

1841 

27.760 

20,796 

3562 

52,118 

1842 

31,309 

21,186 

4189 

56,684 

J  843 

29,591 

20,126 

3615 

53,332 

1844 

26,542 

19,448 

3575 

49,565 

1845 

24,303 

16,696 

3537 

44,536 

1846 

25,107 

18,492 

4069 

47,668 

1847 

28,833 

31,209 

4635 

64,677 

1848 

30,349 

38,522* 

4909 

73,780 

^Parl.  Heports,  1849. 


*  Irish  Rebellion. 
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cent.  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  spring  1846,  when  the  railway 
mania  was  at  its  height,  and  fall  employment  was  given 
to  railway  labourers  and  mechanics  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  complacency  on 
the  diminution  of  commitments  which  appeared  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  beneficial 
eiFect  of  his  measures  in  1842.  We  hope  he  will  dwell 
with  equal  emphasis  on  the  increase  of  crime  since  that 
time,  and  draw  from  it  the  appropriate  conclusion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  subsequent  measures. 

The  woful  state  of  the  railway  interests  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  steady  and  alarming  decrease  of  the  mileage 
profits,  on  an  average  of  all  the  lines,  is  another  internal 
symptom  of  the  dreadful  efi^ects  of  the  new  system  which, 
within  the  last  three  years,  has  been  introduced.  Railway 
property,  within  the  last  three  years,  has  almost  everywhere 
declined  to  a  half,  in  many  great  lines  to  a  third  of  its 
former  value.  In  one  of  the  greatest  lines  in  the  kingdom, 
the  £50  shares,  all  paid  up,  are  now  selling  at  £11,  and 
were  even  lately  down  as  low  as  £10.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  TiTnes  of  October  21  : — 


*^  The  sabjoined  table  exhibits  the  number 
in  seyen  consecntfye  years,  and  the  aTerage 


of  miles  opened  at  Michaelmas 
traffic  per  mile  daring  the  first 


eacn  yea 

Yean. 

ir: — 

MOes  opened. 

Traffic  per  mile. 

1843 

1,586 

£2,830 

1844 

1,770 

2,500 

1846 

2,033 

2,640 

1846 

2,498 

2,560 

1847 

3,375 

2,200 

1848 

4,178 

1,965 

1849 

4,980 

1,780 

the  last  colnmn,  from  1845  to 

the  present  year,  is  sufficiently 

alarming,  and  looks  like  a  sinking  to  zero/* 

To  what  is  this  lamentable  sinking  of  property,  in  so 
important  a  branch  of  public  investment,  to  be  ascribed  ? 
We  are  aware  that  much  of  it  is  owing  to  unproductive 
branch  lines ;  but  what  is  the  main  cause  of  these  branch 
lines  having,  contrary  to  general  eicpectation,  proved  so  un- 
productive ?  It  is  in  vain  to  ascribe  it  to  the  cholera  :  that 
only  temporarily  affected  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  now  over,  and  Government  have  very  properly 
appointed  a  public  thanksgiving  for  its  termination.     It  is 
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equally  in  vain  to  ascribe  it  to  the  moDetaiy  crisis  of  1817; 
that  is  long  since  past :  capital  is  overflowiDg;  and  intact 
in  London  is  again  down  to  3  and  2i  per  cent.  It  is  en- 
dentlj  owing  to  one  cause,  worse  than  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine  put  together — viz.  the  wasting  awaj  of  the 
internal  resources  of  the  country,  under  the  combined 
operation  of  free  trade  and  a  restricted  currency  :  free  trade 
deluging  us  with  foreign  goods  in  every  department  of 
industry,  and  a  restricted  currency  paralysing  every  attempt 
at  competition  in  our  own.  We  are  verj  complacent :  we 
not  only  present  our  shoulders  bare  to  the  blows  of  the 
enemy,  but  we  tie  up  our  own  hands,  lest,  under  the  smart 
of  the  injury,  we  should  be  tempted  to  return  them. 

But  by  far  the  most  deplorable  effect  of  free  trade  and 
a  fettered  currency  is  to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  where,  for  the 
last  three  years,  misery  unexampled  and  unutterable  has 
existed.  We  shall  mention  only  three  facts  of  a  general 
nature,  descriptive  of  the  state  of  that  unhappy  country 
since  the  simoom  of  the  new  principles  blew  over  it,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  state  of  things  to  which 
they  point. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears,  from  a  parliamentary  return, 
that  the  holders  of  farms  who,  in  1 846,  were  883,09  7  over  the 
Emerald  Isle,  had  sunk  in  1 848  to  658,834.*  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  cultivators  of  land  have  dis- 
appeared in  three  years,  and  with  them  at  least  a  third  of 
the  capital  by  means  of  which  the  land  was  made  to  produce 
anything.  To  such  a  length  has  this  destruction  of  the 
tenants  gone  that  Government  have  made  it  the  ground  of 
the  new  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland,  during  the  debate  on  which 
they  stated  that  the  voters  in  the  Emerald  Isle  had  sunk 
from  above  250,000  to  72,000. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Bank  returns  corroborate,  in  the 
most  fearful  manner,  this  alarming  decrease  in  the  agri- 
cultural capital  and  industry  of  the  country.  Ireland,  it  is 
well  known,  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  country.  Now, 
from  the  returns  of  the  bank-notes  in  circulation  in  Ireland, 

»  The  official  "  Returns  of  Agricultural  Produce  in  Ireland  in  1848,*'  prepared 

by  Captain  Larcom,  show  that  the  number  of  holdings  in  that  year  was  658^884, 

the  same  blue-book  shows  that  the  holdings  in  1847  were  729,971,  and  another  of 
the  year  1846  rates  them  at  714,253,  or,  including  holdings  in  common  or  joint 
tenancy,  at  883,097. 
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as  made  to  Government  in  terms  of  the  act  of  1845,  it 
appears  that,  while  in  August  1846  there  were  £7,500,000, 
they  had  sunk,  in  August  1849,  to  £3,833,000  !  "  Othello's 
occupation's  gone!"  The  bank-notes  can  find  no  employ- 
ment :  the  bankers  no  customers.  Free  trade  and  the  bank 
restrictions  have  in  three  years  reduced  the  circulation  which 
the  country  could  take  off  to  half  of  its  former  amount. 

In  the  third  place,  if  we  cast  our  eyes  across  the  Atlantic, 
we  shall  see  where^  the  cultivators  and  agricultural  capital 
of  Ireland  have  gone.  During  the  years  1847  and  1848, 
out  of  the  250,000  emigrants  who  annually  left  the  British 
Isles,  about  180,000  were  from  Ireland.  But  this  year, 
1849,  when  the  duties  on  grain  became  nominal  in  February, 
outdid  all  its  predecessors  in  the  magnitude  of  the  stream  of 
human  beings  which  it  caused  the  Emerald  Isle  to  send 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that, 
up  to  October  10, 1849, 189,800  Irish  emigrants  had  landed 
at  New  York,  besides  10,000  at  Boston.  If  to  these  we 
add  the  probable  number  to  Canada,  perhaps  30,000,  we 
shall  have  at  least  230,000  Irish  who  have  emigrated  in  one 
year  to  America — and  that  a  year  of  general  peace,  a  fine 
harvest,  reopened  Continental  markets,  and  revived  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  empire.  And  the  Irish  county 
members  formed  a  large  part  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  majority  which 
carried  free  trade  in  1846.  Truly  they  have  smitten  their 
constituents  hip  and  thigh. 

After  these  facts,  and  the  woful  one,  that  about  2,000,000 
paupers  are  kept  alive  in  Ireland  by  a  poor-rate  of 
£1,980,000  a-year,  which  is  crushing  the  little  that  remains 
of  industry  and  cultivation  in  the  country,  it  is  superfluous 
to  go  into  details.  But  the  following  extracts  from  that 
powerful  free- trade  journal.  The  Times,  are  so  graphic  and 
characteristic  of  the  effect  of  its  own  favourite  measures, 
that  we  cannot  forego  the  satisfaction  of  presenting 
them : — 

^^  The  landed  gentry  and  farmholders  in  this  county  [Limerick,]  impelled 
by  a  national  calamity,  now  at  a  crisis  withoat  example  in  Ireland,  have  in 
contemplation  a  meeting  to  represent  to  bis  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
the  utterly  prostrate  condition  of  all  agricultural  property,  and  the  universal 
failure  of  every  expedient  in  the  best  rural  economy  to  sustain  the  Irish 
farmer— destitute  of  capital,  bereft  of  legitimate  protection,  and  overwhelmed 
by  poor-rates  and  taxes — against  the  Free  trade  imports  of  the  whole  world. 
The  Ministerial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  under  sanction  of  a  law  which  thou- 
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sands  of  her  loyal  subjects  deprecated,  invites  the  foreign  trader  fnm  ^ 
ports  known  to  the  compass  to  import  at  a  nominal  duty^  and  then  sf^en  km 
to  export  in  specie  onfy^  for  his  own  country!  What  other  ballast  bsTe  & 
fleets  of  foreign  vessels  conveyed  from  oar  snore,  for  the  laat  three  jean,  hd 
metallic  and  bank  currency  f  With  such  immeasurably  aDeqnal  compedtkn 
at  his  very  door,  the  native  grower  finds  no  market  for  the  product  of  ha 
honest  industry,  unless  at  a  price  wholly  incompatible  with  the  poeitum  oft 
sohent  man.  He  sells,  alas!  only  to  lose,  and  the  selfish  foreigner  is  son <i 
profit  on  everv  cheap  venture ;  while  his  speculation  renders  no  eqoivakst 
whatever  to  the  revenue  or  taxation  of  that  state  which  encourages  his  iia* 
portations  at  the  expense  of  our  own  independence  ;  for  the  permanent  inde- 
pendence of  Uiose  kingdoms  implies  the  prosperity  of  Irish  produce,  and  'm 
preference  in  the  English  market.  Ireland,  unfortunately,  has  no  trade  or 
manufacture  to  employ  her  people,  and  wherefore  is  best  known  to  Eogljmd; 
but  her  only  staple,  agriculture,  which  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  loved 
to  cultivate,  will  soon  be  little  more  than  a  name.  The  causes  and  effects 
of  this  disastrous  revolution  the  philosopher  and  historian  will  hereafter  do 
justice  to.  A  preparatory  meeting,  relative  to  the  above,  la  now  being  bdd, 
with  closed  doors,  in  the  county  court,  I^rd  Monteagle  in  the  chair.  Poor- 
rate  was  the  monster  grievance  of  discussion.  The  meeting  broke  up  tt 
three  o'clock,  it  having  been  decided  to  collect  facts  from  every  district  of  the 
country  in  connexion  with  taxation  and  valuation  of  property.'' — Limeridi 
Chronicle^  of  Saturday,  Oct.  6. 

**  The  Land  Question. — A  letter  from  Kilrnsh,  dated  the  27th  instant 
and  published  in  the  Clare  Journal^  says : — *  So  eager  are  the  country 
farmers  to  make  sale  of  their  grain,  that  every  day  is  a  market.  Two 
causes  seem  to  influence  them ;  first,  their  present  and  urgent  necessities 
press  upon  them :  and  secondly,  an  opinion  prevails,  which  appears  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  west,  that  it  is  more  secure  to  have  the  money  in  their 
pockets  than  to  leave  the  crop  to  become  a  prey  to  agent  or  poor-rate 
collector ;  and  also  that,  in  the  event  of  no  reduction  being  made  in  the 
annual  rent,  they  may  have  no  difiiculty  in  walking  off.  Such  are  the 
feelings  operating  on  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  this 
locality.  It  is  now  too  plain  and  obvious,  that,  should  a  reduction  in  the 
rents  take  place  here,  it  will  come  two  years  too  late,  as  the  greater 
number  of  the  farmers  (formerly  comfortable)  have  not  as  much  as  would 
support  their  families  for  half  the  coming  year.  This  is  a  sad  but  true  state 
of  things,  in  a  district  where,  some  few  years  since,  the  rents  were  paid, 
perhaps,  more  regularly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  A 
few  have  left  their  holdings,  after  selling  every  article,  leaving  the  naked 
walls  of  a  house  to  the  landlord,  and  gone  to  a  neighbouring  townland, 
where  the  quality  and  cheapness  of  the  land  presented  a  greater  encourage- 
ment ;  but  such  cases  of  flying  tenants  have  become  so  common  of  late, 
that  every  paper  teems  with  similar  statements.  If  we  are  to  have  the  land 
cultivated  here^  the  rents  must  not  only  he  reduced  to  half  the  former  price^ 
but  the  tenant  must  be  assisted  to  set  the  crop,  and  encouraged  to  intro- 
duce a  proper  method  of  cultivation,  otherwise  the  land  will  be  left  idle, 
and  the  majority  of  the  present  occupiers  will  become  inmates  of  the  work- 
house:''—Times,  Oct.  31,  1849. 

"  There  must  also  be  taken  into  account  the  dire  domestic  privations 
endnred  for  the  last  three  years  of  famine,  the  general  flight  of  tenants  with 
the  landlords^  rent,  the  desertion  of  the  land,  impoverished  to  the  last 
degree  by  the  runaways,  yet  for  whose  dishonesty  and  abuse  of  solemn 
contract  the  unfortunate  proprietor  is  held  responsible — the  abandoned 
farms  being  still  subject  to  accumulation  of  poor-rate  and  taxes.  Then 
come  the  distraint,  the  impounding,  the  sale  and  sacriflce  of  property; 
while  the  home  market,  swamped  by  free-trade  with  foreigners^  has  left 
landlord  and  farmer  no  help  or  resource  whatever  to  bear  up  sgainst  the 
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intolerable  oppression  of  financial  burdens^  sanctioned  by  law,  nnder  tbo 
free  constitution  of  .Great  Britain  I  One  case  of  grievous  suffering  by  a 
respectable  family  in  this  county  was  communicated  to  the  preparatory 
meeting  on  Saturday  last,  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present.  The  possessor 
of  a  rent-roll  of  £1500  a-year  landed  estate,  which  netted  £1200  annucdly 
Jour  years  agOy  ivas  absolutely  compelled  to  subsist  with  his  wife  and  seven 
children^  for  three  months  of  the  past  twelve^  without  the  ordinary  comfort  of 
a  meat  dinner;  a  cup  of  weak  tea  or  coffee,  and  the  vegetables  of  the 
kitchen -garden,  commonly  furnishing  the  table  of  this  most  wretched  house- 
hold 1  Incredible  and  appalling  as  this  may  appear,  we  have  been  assured 
it  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  excessive  want  and  privation  known  to 
exist."— rtiwe«,  Nov.  4,  1849. 

So  much  for  the  working  of  free-trade  and  a  restricted 
currency  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  One  would  suppose,  in 
reading  these  melancholy  accounts,  we  were  not  dealing 
with  any  people  in  modern  times,  but  transported  back  to 
those  dismal  periods,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  the  contemporary  annalists  contemplated  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  human  race,  from  the  desolation  of  some  of  its 
provinces. 

This  dreadful  state  of  things  in  Ireland  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  what,  under  the  operation  of  these  causes,  aided  by 
the  fatal  step  of  unqualified  emancipation,  has  for  some 
years  been  going  on  in  the  West  Indies.  We  have  not 
room  to  enlarge  on  this  prolific  subject,  teeming  as  it  does 
with  facts  illustrative  of  the  eflfects  of  the  free-trade  system. 
They  are  generally  known.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  West 
Indies  are  totally  ruined.  British  colonies,  on  which 
£120,000,000  sterling  has  been  expended,  and  which 
fifteen  years  ago  produced  £22,000,000  worth  of  agricul- 
tural produce  annually,  have  been  irrecoverably  destroyed. 
The  fee-simple  of  all  the  estates  they  contain  would  not 
sell  for  £5,000,000  sterling.  We  know  an  estate  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  formerly  used  to  net  £15,000  a-year, 
and  to  which  £7000  worth  of  the  best  new  machinery  was 
sent  within  the  last  five  years,  which  the  proprietor  would 
be  too  happy  to  sell,  machinery  and  all,  for  £5000. 

Canada  has  lately  shared  largely  in  the  moral  earth- 
quake which  has  so  violently  shaken  all  parts  of  the  British 
empire.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  temperate  and 
dignified  statement  of  their  grievances,  lately  published  by 
350  of  the  leading  men  at  Montreal,  to  show  how  largely 
free  trade  enters  into  them. 
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^*  BeloDgiDg  to  all  parties,  origins,  and  creeds,  bot  jet  agreed  upon  tl< 
.  advantage  of  co-operation  for  the  performance  of  a  common  datyto  our- 
selves and  oar  country,  mwing  ont  of  a  common  necessitj,  we  hire  ci.>&- 
sented,  in  view  of  a  brighter  and  happier  futnre,  to  merge  in  obUrion  ail 
past  differences  of  whatever  character,  or  attributable  to  whatever  eonrce. 
In  appealing  to  oar  fellow- colonists  to  unite  with  ns  in  this  oar  wj^ 
needfal  duty,  we  solemnly  conjure  them,  as  they  desire  a  snccessfol  Issk. 
and  the  welfare  of  their  country,  to  enter  upon  the  task,  at  this  momentcnts 
crisis,  in  the  same  fraternal  spirit. 

^*  The  reversal  of  the  ancient  policy  of  Great  Britain^  whereby  she  tciikdm 
from  the  colonies  their  wonted  protection  in  her  marJkeiSy  ha*  produced  ik 
most  disastrous  effects  upon  Canada.  In  surveying  the  actual  condidoo  cf 
the  country,  what  but  ruin  or  rapid  decay  meets  the  eyef  Our  proviDcUI 
government  and  civic  corporations  embarrassed;  oar  banking  and  other 
securities  greatly  depreciated ;  our  mercantile  and  agricultural  interests 
alike  unprosperous ;  real  estate  scarcely  saleable  upon  anj  terms;  oor 
unrivalled  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  almost  unused  ;  while  commerce 
abandons  our  shores,  the  circulating  capital  amassed  under  a  morefavmirabk 
system  is  dissipated^  with  none  from  any  other  quarter  to  replace  it !  Thus. 
without  available  capital,  unable  to  effect  a  loan  with  foreign  states,  or 
with  the  mother  country,  although  offering  security  greatly  superior  to  that 
which  readily  obtains  money  both  from  the  United  States  and  Gi«it 
Britain,  when  other  than  colonists  are  the  applicants ; — crippled,  therefore, 
and  checked  in  the  full  career  of  private  and  public  enterprise,  this  posses- 
sion of  the  British  crown— our  country — stands  before  the  worid  in  hami- 
liating  contrast  with  its  immediate  neighbours,  exhibiting  every  symptom  of 
a  nation  fast  sinking  to  decay. 

*^  With  superabundunt  water-power  and  cheap  labour,  especially  is 
Lower  Canada,  we  have  yet  no  domestic  manufactures  ;  nor  can  the  most 
sanguine,  unless  under  altered  circumstances,  anticipate  the  home  growth, 
or  Invent  from  foreign  parts,  of  either  capital  or  enterprise  to  embark  in 
this  great  source  of  national  wealth.  Our  institutions,  unhappily,  have  not 
that  impress  of  permanence  which  can  alone  impart  security  and  inspire 
confidence,  and  the  Canadian  market  is  too  limited  to  tempt  the  foreign 
capitalist. 

"  While  the  adjoining  states  are  covered  with  a  network  of  thriving 
railways,  Canada  possesses  but  three  lines,  which,  together,  scarcely  exceed 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  the  stock  in  two  of  which  is  held  at  a  depreciation 
of  from  50  to  80  per  cent — a  fatal  symptom  of  the  torpor  overspreading  the 
land."— TiW*,  Oct.  81. 

In  what  graphic  terras  are  the  inevitable  results  of  free 
trade  and  a  restricted  currency  here  portrayed  by  the 
siiflferers  under  their  eiFects !  Colonial  protection  with- 
drawn; home  industry  swamped  by  foreign;  canals  unused; 
banks  alarmed;  capital  dissipated;  rivers  and  harbours 
untenanted;  property  unsaleable  !  One  would  have  thought 
they  were  transcribing  from  this  Magazine  some  of  the 
numerous  passages  in  which  we  have  predicted  its  effects. 
And  let  England  recollect,  Canada  now  employs  1,100,000 
of  the  tonnage  of  British  shipping.  Let  it  be  struck  off,  and 
added  to  the  other  side,  and  the  British  tonnage,  employed 
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in  carrying  on  our  trade,  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  mad^  less 
than  the  foreign,* 

One  would  have  thought,  from  the  present  state  of 
Canada,  that  our  colonial  secretary  had  followed  the  advice 
of  Franklin  in  his  "  Rules  for  making  a  greaJt  Empire  a 
small  oner 

**  If  you  are  told  of  disconients  in  your  colonies,  never  believe  that  they 
are  general,  or  that  you  have  given  occasion  for  them ;  therefore,  do  not 
thifUt  of  applying  any  remedy  or  of  changing  any  offensive  measure.  Redress 
no  grievance  lest  they  should  be  encouraged  to  demand  the  redress  of  some 
other  grievance.  Yield  no  redress  that  is  just  and  reasonable,  lest  they 
should  make  another  demand  that  is  unreasonable.  Take  all  your  informa- 
tions of  the  state  of  your  colonies  from  your  governors  and  officers  in  enmity 
with  them. 

*^  If  you  see  rival  nations  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  your  disunion  with 
your  provinces,  and  endeavouring  to  promote  it — ^if  they  translate,  publish, 
and  applaud  all  the  complaints  of  your  discontented  colonists,  at  the  same 

time  privately  stimulating  you  to  severer  measures let  not  that  alarm  or 

offend  you.    Why  should  it  ?    You  aU  mean  the  same  thing." — (Rules  16 

OIKi  17.) 

If  our  rulers  had  followed  the  advice  of  the  sages  of 
former  times,  instead  of  the  theories  of  modem  biiUionists 
and  interested  parties,  they  would  have  avoided  this 
unparalleled  accumulation  of  disasters.  Hear  one  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  men.  Lord  Bacon,  on  the  subject  : — 

*^  For  the  home  trade  I  first  commend  to  your  consideration  the  encou- 
ragement of  tiUagc,  which  will  enable  the  kingdom  to  provide  com  for  the 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation ;  and  I  myself  have  known  more  than 
once,  when  in  times  of  dearth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth^s  days,  it  drained  much 
coin  of  the  kingdom  to  furnish  us  with  com  from  foreign  parts.** 

He  added  also — 

"  Let  the  foundation  of  a  profitable  trade  be  so  laid  that  the  exportation 
of  home  commodities  be  more  in  value  than  the  importation  of  foreign, 
so  we  shall  bo  sure  that  the  stocks  of  the  kingdom  shall  yearly  increase, 
for  then  the  balance  of  trade  must  be  returned  in  money.** 

*  BritiBh   tonnago   to   British  North  American     BritUh  tonnag*.     Foreign, 
colonies,   1846,  .....     1,076,162 
To  United  States  of  America,        .  .  .       205,123        485,399 


Total  tonnago  in  British  trade  to  all  countries,    .    4,294,733    1,806,282 
Deduct  Canadian  tonnago,  .  .  .     1,076,162 

British  tonnago  after  losing  Canada,         .  .    3,228,571 

Foreign  tonnago  after  gaining  Canada,      .  1,076,162 

^roBTER*s  Parliamentary  Tables,  1846,  p.  52.  2,882,444 

The  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1847  gave  such  an  impulse  to  foreign 
shipping,  that,  in  the  first  year  after  the  loss  of  Canada,  the  foreign  shipping 
employed  in  our  trade  would  exceed  the  British,  even  supposing  we  only  lost 
two-thirds  of  Canadian  trade  by  its  independence. 

VOL.  I.  2  T 
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And  Lord  Bacon  went  on  to  give  this  wholesome  piece  of 
advice : — 

*^  Instead  of  crying  np  all  things  which  are  either  bronght  from  beyo^ 
sea  or  wrought  by  the  hands  of  strangers,  let  as  advance  the  native  commo- 
dities of  oar  own  kingdom,  and  employ  oar  own  conntrjmen  before 
strangers/^ — BacorCs  Essays, 

**  Trade,"  says  Locke,  "  is  necessary  to  the  prodaction  of  riches,  ad 
money  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade.  This  is  principally  to  be  looked  after. 
and  taken  care  of;  for  if  this  be  neglected,  we  shaU  in  vain,  by  contrivuces 
among  oarselves,  and  shuffling  the  little  money  we  have  from  one  hand  to 
another,  endeavour  to  prevent  our  wants:  decay  of  trade  will  qoicklv  wista 
all  the  remainder ;  and  then  the  landed  man,  who  thinks,  perhaps^  bj  tb^ 
fall  of  interest,  to  raise  the  value  of  his  land,  will  find  himself  cttkUt 
mistaken,  when,  the  money  being  gone,  (as  it  wiU  be  if  our  trade  be  ik 
kept  up,)  he  can  get  neither  farmer  to  rent,  nor  porchaser  to  bay,  his 
land."  ..... 

"  If  one-third  of  the  money  employed  in  trade  were  locked  up  or  gow 
out  of  England,  must  not  the  landlords  receive  one-third  less  for  thai 
goods,  and,  consequently,  rents  fall — a  less  quantity  of  money  by  one-thiitl 
being  to  be  distributed  amongst  an  equal  number  of  receivers  ?  Indeed, 
people,  not  perceiving  the  money  to  be  gone,  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  one  of 
another ;  and  each  suspecting  another's  inequality  of  gain  to  rob  him  of  his 
share,  every  one  will  be  employing  his  skill  and  power,  the  best  he  can, 
to  retrieve  it  again,  and  to  bring  money  into  his  pocket  in  the  same  plemj 
as  formerly.  But  this  is  but  scrambling  amongst  oiu^selves,  and  helps  no 
more  against  our  wants  than  the  pulling  of  a  short  coverlid  will,  amongst 
children  that  lie  together,  preserve  them  all  from  the  cold — some  triU  stant^ 
unless  the  father  of  the  family  provide  better^  and  enlarge  the  sccmtn  covering. 
This  pulling  and  contest  is  usually  between  the  candid  man  and  the 
merchant." — Locke's  Works^  v.  14,  70,  71.  ConsidercUions  on  RaU  of 
Interest^  and  Raising  the  Value  of  Money, 

Wc  add  only  the  opinion  of  a  great  authoritj  with  the 
Free-traders,  Mr  Mai  thus,  which  seems  almost  prophetic  of 
what  is  now  passing  in  this  country.  We  are  indebted  for  it 
to  the  Mormfi//  Post,  which  has  consistently  and  ably 
argued  the  doctrines  of  protection  and  an  adequate 
currency  since  they  were  first  assailed. 

"  If  the  price  of  corn  were  to  fall  to  50s.  a  quarter,  and  labour  and  other 
commodities  nearly  in  proportion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stock- 
holder would  be  benefited  unfairly  at  the  expense  of  the  indnstrioos  classes 
of  society.  During  the  twenty  years  beginning  with  1794,  and  ending  with 
1813,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  about  838. ;  during  ten  years,  ending 
with  1813,  92s. ;  and  during  the  last  five  years  of  this  same  twenty,  the 
price  was  108s.  In  the  course  of  these  twenty  years,  Government  borrowed 
near  £500,000,000  of  real  capital,  exclusive  of  the  sinking-fund,  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  per  cent  interest.  But  if  com  shall  fall  to  50s.  a  quarter,  and 
other  commodities  in  proportion,  instead  of  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  the 
Government  will  really  pay  an  interest  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  and  for 
the  last  £200,000,000,  of  ten  per  cent.  This  must  be  paid  by  the  indus- 
trious classes  of  society,  and  by  the  landlords ;  that  is,  by  aU  those  whose 
nominal  incomes  vary  with  the  variations  in  the  measure  of  value  :  and  if 
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we  completely  succeed  in  the  redtiction  of  the  price  of  com  and  labour y  this 
increased  iDterest  most  be  paid  in  ftiture  from  a  revenue  of  about  half  the 
nominal  value  of  the  national  income  in  1813.  If  we  consider  with  what  an 
increased  weight  the  taxes  on  tea,  sugar,  malt,  soap,  candles,  &c.,  would 
in  this  case  bear  on  the  labouring  classes  of  society,  and  what  proportion  of 
their  income  all  the  active,  industrious  middle  orders  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
the  higher  orders,  must  pay,  in  assessed  taxes  and  the  various  articles  of 
custom  and  excise,  the  pressure  will  appear  to  be  absolutely  intolerable. 
Indeed,  if  the  measure  of  value  were  really  to  fall  as  we  have  supposed, 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  country  would  be  absolutely  unable  to 
continue  t/te  payment  of  the  present  interest  of  the  national  debt,'''* — Malthus^s 
Essays, 

This  was  Mr  Malthus's  anticipation  of  the  effect  of  wheat 
falling  to  50s.  What  would  he  have  said  of  it  at  40s.,  its 
present  average  price?  We  recommend  the  concluding 
paragraph  to  tlie  notice  of  the  fund-holders,  mainlj  by 
whose  influence  the  late  changes  have  been  introduced. 

But  let  the  Free-tradera  be  of  good  cheer — they  have 
done  marvellous  things.  They  have  accomplished  what 
no  British  statesmen,  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  have  been 
able  to  effect.  They  have  stopped  the  growth  of  our 
population,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  four  centuries, 
rendered  it  retrograde.  They  have  sent  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand  people  yearly  out  of 
the  country,  for  three  years,  in  search  of  food.  They  have 
lowered  the  Irish  circulation  of  notes  a  half.  They  have, 
with  one  blow,  swamped  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  in 
England,  and  rendered  rates  higher,  even  with  prices 
extremely  low,  than  they  ever  were  in  English  history. 
They  have  extirpated  200,000  cultivators  in  Ireland. 
They  have  cut  £80,000,000  a-year  off  from  the  remunera- 
tion of  cultivation  and  the  encouragement  of  the  home 
market  to  our  manufactures  in  Great  Britain.  They  have 
lowered  railway  property  more  than  a  half.  They  have 
destroyed  at  least  a  half  of  the  whole  commercial  and 
trading  wealth  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  They  have 
made  the  nation  dependent,  in  two  years,  for  a  fourth  of 
its  subsistence  on  foreign  states.  They  have  rendered  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  independence,  if  the  present 
system  is  persisted  in,  impossible.  They  have  destroyed 
£100,000,000  worth  of  property  in  the  West  Indies. 
They  have  sown  the  seeds  of  revolt  in  Canada,  and 
rendered  its  separation,  at  no  distant  period,  from  Great 
Britain  a  matter  of  certainty.     They  have  repealed  the 
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Navigation  Laws,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  right  arm  of  our 
naval  strength.  *  They  are  fast  laying  the  seeds  of  dismem- 
berment in  our  colonial  empire.  They  will  soon  reduce,  if 
unchecked  in  their  career,  the  immense  empire  of  England 
to  two  islands,  oppressed  with  taxes,  eaten  up  by  paupers, 
importing  a  third  of  their  annual  subsistence  from  foreign 
states,  brought  in  in  foreign  bottoms.  These  are  the  effects 
of  FREE  TRADE  AT  ITS  ZENITH.  What  wiU  they  he  at  its 
Nadir  ? 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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